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PUCKLE, JAMES (1667 P-1724), author 
of * The Cluh/ bom about 1667, was son of 
James Puckle (1639-1690), who was himself 
third son of Samuel Puckle (1588-1661), a 
prominent citizen of Norwich, and mayor of 
that town in 1656. James the younger took 
out on 16 June 1690 letters for the adminis- 
tration of the estate of his father, who had 
died a widower beyond sea. Adopting the 
profession of a notary public, he soon entered 
mto partnership witn one Jenkins in Pope's 
HeaoAlley , ComhUl. He seems to have aided 
professionally in the promotion of a company 
which sought to encourage the fishing industry 
of England, and was Imown as * The Royal 
Fiahery of England.' In order to recommend 
it to public notice, Puckle issued a paoiphlet 
entitled * England's Interests, or a Brief Dis- 
conrse of the Royal Fishery in a Letter to a 
Friend.' This appeared late in 1696, and 
reached a secona edition in the same year. 
It was reissued in a somewhat altered form 
in 1697 as 'A New Dialogue between a 
Burgermaster and an English Qentleman,' 
widi a dedication addressed to the governor 
and officers of the * Royal Fishery.' In 1697 
Puckle subjected the work to further changes, 
and issued it as * England's Way to Wealth 
and Honour, in a Dialogue between an Eng- 
lishman and Dutchman,' with a dedication 
to the Duke of Leeds, ^vemor of the ' Royal 
Fishery.' A later version bore the title ' Eng- 
land's Path to Wealth' (1700), of which ' a 
second edition with additions' was dated 
1718, and was included among the ' Somers 
Tracts,' vol. ii. A Swedish translation was 
issued at Stockholm in 1723. 

Puckle was also interested in mechanical 
inventions, and on 15 May 1718 took out a 
patent for a revolver, mitrailleuse, or Qatling 
gun of his own construction. He describea 
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it in a published broadside (1720 P) as ' a port- 
able gun or machine called a defence that 
discharges soe often and soe many bullets, 
and can be so q^uickly loaden as renders it 
next to impossible to carry any ship by 
boarding.' The broadside supplies an en- 
graving of the machine. The breech of the 
gun, wnich was movable, had six chambers, 
which were discharged in turn through one 
long barrel. Puckle endeavoured to form a 
company to develop his invention during 
the bubble period of 1720, and incurrea 
much unfavourable notice from catchpenny 
satirists, one of whom stated that the machine 
was only capable of wounding shareholders 
{Cat of Satirical Prints in Brit. Mus. Nos. 
1620, 1625 ; Notes and Queries, 7th ser. viii. 
365). 

Puckle's surest title to fame is as the 
author of * The Club, or a Dialogue between 
Father and Son, in vino Veritas^ London, 
printed for the author in 1711 (Gent. Mag, 
1822, pt. i. p. 204). The volume is dedicated 
to two merchants, Micajah and Richard 
Perry, and to the memory of a third, Thomas 
Lane, who married Marv Puckle, a cousin 
of the writer. Puckle's book belongs to the 
class of collected character-sketches which 
Sir Thomas Overbury began and Earle 
brought to perfection m his ' Micro-Cosmo- 
grapnie.' A young man is represented by the 
autnor as having met one mght at a- friend's 
club, assembled at ' The Noah's Ark,' twenty- 
five typical personages, including an anti- 
quary, buffoon, critic, quack, rake, and 
usurer, and he gives next morning a sprightlv 
description of each of his companions to his 
father. At the close of each of the son's 
sketches the father interposes much senten- 
tious moralising on the habits of life of the 
person describea. The work exhibits shrewd 

B 
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ot»ervUion, but the noTal reflections are 
tedious, and the book's long lease of popularity 
eeemgtoezceBdits literftrymerita, Twonen 
editiona appeared in 1713, with a portrut of 
Fuckle, eugraTed hy Vertue, after a paintino 

aClostermajin, A reprint ' from the third 
ition of the Londoa Copy ' was issued &t 
Cork in 1721. In 1723 a revised version, 
entitled "The Club, or a Qrey Cap for e 
Oreenbead, in a Dialogue between Fathei 
and Son,' was described aa ' the fourth edition 
with additions.' The portrait was here en- 
graved by Cole, The title-pa^ supplied the 
warning, ' These characters being mearely in- 
tended to expose vice and folly, let none pre- 
tend to a key nor seek for another's picture, 
least he find his own.' There is a new dedi- 
cation, addressed to the memory of the for- 
mer patrons, who were now dead. The 
additional matter mainly consisted of an 
appendix of moral ' maxims, advice, and cau- 
tions,' with reflections on ' company, friends, 
and death.' Reprints of this edition ap- 
peared in London (/the fifth ') in 1733 and 
at Dublin in 1743. The new sub-title seems 
to plwarise Caleb Trenchfield's 'Cap o( 
Grey Hairs for a Greenhead, the Father's 
Councel to bis Son, an Apprentice,' ITIO 
(5th edit.) 

Puckle, who resided in early life in the 
parish of St. Man^ret, Lothbu^, and after- 
wards in that of St. Stephen, Coleman Street, 
was buried in St, Stephen's Church, Cole- 
man Street, London, on 36 July 1721. He 
married twice. Bv his first wife, Mary, 
whom he married before 1690, he had four 
daughters and three sons, of whom Button 
alone seems to hare reached manhood. On 
21 Feb. 1714-15 he married at New Brent- 
ford a second wife, Etiiabeth Fownes, a 
widow of Brentford. 

Thel723editionof Fuckle's'Club'was re- \ 
issued in 1817, with many charming illustra- ' 
tions by John Thurston [q. v.], and a title- 
page and a few headpieces bv John Thomp- 
son [q. T.j Thus embellished, the work : 
reapp^red in 1834 at the Chiswick Press, 
with a preface by Samuel Weller Singer 
[c|.v.] Tlie latter stated that Charles Whit- ' 
tingfaam, the printer and publisher, owned 
a manitscript by Puckle containing many 
moral dialc^ues between father and son, 
mother and daughter, and the like; but 
the bulk of this material had been utilised by 
Fuckle in the appendices to the 172S edition. 
The latest reprint, with Thurston's illuatra- 
tions, was puoUshed at Glasgow in 1890. 

[The author of The Clab IdentiBed, by Q«orge 
Sloinman Sbdmnan, 1B72 (miTatcly printed) ; 
arL bylb.AnniDDobaania ' Bibli(igTuihica,'pt. 
TJii. 407-21 ; Osot. Hag. 1832, i. 304-7 ; Noble's 
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ContiDoatian of Orangsr, iii. 363 ; Addit. MS. 
28876, f. 17 (letter from PaeUe to John Slia, 
1978).] 8. L. 

FUDSEY, HUGH db (1125P-1195), 
bishop of Durham and earl of Northumber- 
land. [See FuiSBT.] 

FUQH, ELLIS (1666-1718), WeUh 

Juaker, was bom in the pariah of Dolgelly in 
one 165S. In 1686 he and his family sailed 
for the qaaker settlement in Pennsvlvania. 
They had a stormypassage, and were detained 
forsixnionthsat Barbados. Pugh paid a visit 
■ in 170*5 to Wales, returning in 1708 to Phila- 
delphia, where hediedonSOct. 1719. Inl721 
j there was published at Philadelphia a tract 
by him entitled ' Annerch i'r Cymrjj' (' Ad- 
I dress to the Welsh People '), which was 
' probably the first Welsh book printed in 
America. He speaks in particular to the 
' ' craftsmen, labourers, and shepherds, men of 
low degree, of mv own (juality,' and bids 
them be 'wiser than their teachers.' The 
tract was reprinted in this country in 1782 
and 1801 (London); an Er^lish translation 
by Rowland Ellis and David Lloyd appeared 
at Philadelphia in 1727, and was reprinted 
at London in 1739. 
I [Rowlands's Cambrian BlbI[ography; Hanas 
Llenyddiaetb Ojmreig, byC. Ashtoa, pp. I.IS-B.] 
I J. E. L. 

j PUGH, HERBERT (^. 1758-1788), 
I landscape-painter, was a native of Ireland, 
and come to London about 1758. He was 
I a contributor to the first exhibition of the 
Society of Artists in 1760, sending a'Land" 
scape with Cattle.' In 1765 he gained « 
premium at the Society of Arts, and in 1766 
was a member of the newly incorporated 
Society of Artists. He continued eihibic- 
ingwiththemup to 1776, He tried his hand 
at some pictures in the manner of Hogarth, 
but without success, although some ofthesa 
pictures were engraved, Pugh lived in the 
Piaua, Oovent Garden. His death, which 
took place soon after 1788, was hastened by 
intemperate habits. There is a large land- 
scape by Pugh in the Lock Hospital, and two 
views of London Bridge by him were contn- 
buted to theCentury of British Art eihibition 
at the Grosvenor Gallery in 1888, when itwaa 
recognised that his work had been unduly 
neglected. 

[Redgrave's DicL oC Artists; Bryan's Diet, of 
Painters arid EngnLvers, ed. Graves and Arm- 
strong; Gtaves'slJiet.of ArtislB, 17B0-1S93J 
L. C. 
PUGH, PHILIP (1679-1760), dissenting 
minister, was bom at Hendref, BlaenpeuL 
Coidiganahire, in 1679, and inherited a good 
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estate. He was trained for the independent 
ministiT at the nonconformist college at 
Brjnllwarchy near Bridgend, Glamorgan- 
shire. This college, the earliest institution 



oratorian, who was confessor to Queen Hen- 
rietta Maria. After his return to England 
he is said to have served in Charles I's army 
with the rank of captain, and to have been 



of the kind in Wales, and the parent of the | ejected by the Jesuits in 1645 for not having 
existing presbyterian college at Carmarthen, i obtained permission beforehand. He after- 
was founded by Samuel Jones after he was ' wards studied civil and canon law (probably 
ejected from the living of Llangynwyd in i at Paris), and became doctor in both facul- 
1062, and on Jones's death in 1697 was trans- I ties. He was well known to Walter Montagu 
ferred to Abergavenny, whither Pugh accom- j [q. v.] the abbot. With Montagu's aid, in 
panied it. He was received as church mem- a pamphlet entitled ' De retinenda cleri 
ber at Cilgwrn in 1704, and in October 1709 | An^licani insedemApostolicamobservantia,' 
was ordained co-pastor with David Edwards I Pans, 1659, he attacked the philosophical 
and Jenkin Jones. His social position as a views of Thomas White (alias Blackloe) 
landed proprietor in the county was improved [q. v.], and claimed, in opposition to White, 
by his marriage with an heiress of the neigh- | that the regular clergy should be exempt 



bourhood, while his power as a preacher and 
his piety gave him widespread influence. He 
and his colleagues were in charge of six or 
eight churches, with a united membership of 
about one thousand. Between 1709 and 1760 
he baptised 680 children. 

Pugh avoided controversy, but he regarded 



from the jurisdiction of the catholic chapter 
in England. White replied in ' Monument um 
Excantatus,' &c. (Rome, 1660), to which 
Pugh retorted in * Amuletum Excantationis ' 
(1670). Subsequently Pugh returned to the 
conflict in ' Blacklo's tiabal discovered ' (2nd 
edit. 1680, 4to). It contains letters, supplied 



with abhorrence the Arminian doctrines in- by Montagu, of White, and of White's 

troduced by Jenkin Jones fq. v.] and the ^ friends Sir Kenelm Digby, Henry Holden, 

Arian doctrines propagated djt David Lloyd i and others, the originals of which Pugh had 

(1725-1779). He sympathised, however, ! deposited in the English Jesuits* College at 

with the calvinistic methodist movement Ghent. His reputation as a theologian grew 

under Daniel Rowlands [q. v.] (1713-1790), rapidly, and in 1655 he was created by the 

and induced Rowlands to modify the ferocity Pope ' protonotarius publicus apostolicus.* 

of his early manner of preaching. Of the His Latin style was very good. After the 

churches with which Pugh was more or less Restoration Pugh lived at times in London, 

connected, three continue to be congrega- and at times at Redcastle in Wales, in the 

tionalist, three have gone over to the metho- family of the Marquis of Powis. 

dists, and three are unitarian. In 1664 appeared, doubtless from his pen, 

Puffh died on 12 July 1760, aged 81, and though the author merely calls himself * a 

was Duried in the parbh churchyard of royal veteran,' * Elenchus Elenchi ; siveAni- 

Llanddewi Brevi, where the effigy of one madversiones in Georgei Batei, Cromwelli 

Philip Pu^h, probably an ancestor, once parricidae aliquando protomedici, Elenchum 

figured in the cnancel (Meykick, Cardigan- motuum nuperorum in Anglifil,' Paris, 8vo 

Mre^ p. 270). His unpublished diary and fsee Bate, George]. With Roger Palmer, 

the Ciigwyn church-book contain much in- Earl of Castlemaine, Pugh was also closely 

formation about the Welsh nonconformity of connected and, with him, seems to have 

the period, and have been utilised by Dr. written * The English Papist's Apolo^e ' 

Thomas Reea and other Welsh historians. (1666). The author was diligently inquired 

[Enwogion Ceredigion. Do. Sir Aberteifi; after by the House of Commons, but not 

Raes's History of Protestant Nonconformity in ^^und. It was answered by WiUiam Lloyd, 

Wales, pp. 309, 810, 340 ; Williams's Welsh afterwards bishop of Lichfield, and was de- 

Oslrinistic Methodism, xvii. 29, 31,32; Jeremy's fended in 'A Reply to the Answer of the 

of the Presbyterian Fund.] R. J. J . " Catholic Apologie,*" 1668 (cf. Butlbb, Hist, 

Mem, of English Catholics^ iv. 457 n.) Pugh's 

PUGH, ROBERT (1609-1679), Roman ' Bathonensium et Aquisgranensium Com- 



his wife,(iaynororQwynn. Foley says that During the 'popish plot* panic of 1678 
the &mily was of better lineage than fortune. Pugh was committed to Newgate, ' having 
He was edacated at the Jesuits' College at been betrayed by a treacherous miscreant 
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of 22 Jan. 1679. He bore no ill-will to the 
Jesuits, and when in articulo mortis * earnestly 
desired to be readmitted to the society.* Wood 
says he had seen his grave, which was in the 
churchyard belonging to Christ Church, near 
Newgate, * under the middle part of a brick 
wall on the north side of the said yard.' 
Wood seems to have known Pugh personally, 
and says ^ he was a person of a most comely 
port, well favoured and of excellent parts.* 
He was a friend of John Lewgar [q. v. J 

Wood says that Pugh left, in manuscript, 
* in Castlemaines hand^,* a tr»»iti<»p* Of the 
several States and Commonwealths that have 
been in England since 1642.' He had seen 
also a Latin ode of Pugh*s composition' made 
on the immature death of Sidney Montagu,* 
who perished in the sea-fight with the Dutch 
in June 1672. 

[Wood's AthenaeOxon. iii. 697, 828-9, ir. 716; 
Dodd's Church Hist. iii. 288-9; Foley's Records 
of the English Jesuits, y\. 352, vol. vii. pt. i. p. 
636; Pugh's Works; Watt's Bibl. Brit. ii. 782; 
authorities cited.] G. Le G. N. 

PUGHE, WILLIAM OWEX, known in 
earlv life as William Owen (1759-1835), 
Welsh antiquary and lexicographer, was 
bom at Tynybryn in the pansh of Llan- 
fihangely Pennant, Merionethshire, on 7 Aug. 
1759. His father was a skilled singer to 
the harp, and he thus acquired at an early 
age an interest in Welsh poetry, which was 
deepened by the study of * Gorchestion 
Beirdd Cymru,' when that collection ap- 
peared in 1773. After some education at 
Altrincham, Cheshire, he sought his fortune 
in May 1776 in London. About 1782 he made 
the acquaintance of Robert Hughes (Ilobin 
Ddu o Fon) and Owen Jones (Owain Myfyr), 
through whom he beca»ne in 1783 a member 
of the * Gwyneddigion,' a society of London 
Welshmen founded in 1771. Owen there- 
upon began to collect materials for a Welsh- 
English dictionary. The first section ap- 
peared ten years later, on 27 June 1793. Its 
publication proceeded slowly until 1803, 
when it was completed and issued in two 
volumes, with a grammar prefixed to the 
first. It contained about one hundred thou- 
sand words, with Englbh equivalents, and, 
in a large number of cases, illustrative quo- 
tations from old Welsh writers. No fuller 
complete dictionary of the language at pre- 
sent exists. In definition, too, the worK is 
fairly trustworthy ; its system of etymology 
is its chief blemish. This is based on the 
assumption that all Welsh words can be 
resolved into monosyllabic elements of abs- 
tract signification, a notion first put forward 
with re^rd to English and other languages 



by Rowland Jones [q. v.] in his * Philosophy of 
Words * (London, 1/69). An abridgment of 
Owen*s dictionary appeared in 1806, a new- 
edition (revised by the author) in 1832 
(Denbigh), and a further edition, with many 
alterations, in 1857 (Denbigh). 

Meanwhile, in 1789, Owen published a 
volume of poems in English, and with Owain 
My fyr edited the poetn^ of David (or Dafydd) 
ap Gwilym [q. v. J (London ; reprinted at 
Liverpool, 1873), adding in Englisn a * sketch 
of the life and writings * of the poet. In 1792 
he publishe<l * The Heroic Elegies and other 
Pieces of Llywar^ Hen * (London), with a 
translation and a prefatory sketch on bardism. 
He had become aissatisfied with the ortho- 
graphy of the Welsh language, and throiigh- 
out this work uses ' ? ' for the sound usufuly 
written *ch,*and * v* for Welsh * f.' In his dic- 
tionary a third innovation appeared — the use 
of 'z'^for *dd.' In 1800 Owen translated 
into Welsh 'A Cardiganshire Landlord's 
Advice to his Tenants,' a treatise on agri- 
culture, by Colonel Johnes of Hafod. The 
next year saw the publication of a far more 
important work, the first volume of the 
* My vyrian Archaiology of Wales,' an enter- 
prise for which Ow^en, Owain Myfyr, and 
lolo Morgannwg were all nominally re- 
sponsible, though the main literary work 
was probably done by Owen, as the cost 
(above 1,000/. for the three volumes) was 
defrayed by Owain Myfyr. The first volume 
was an attempt to give from the manuscripts 
the text of all Welsh poetry to 1370 (ex- 
cluding that of Dafydd ap Gwilym, already 
printed). The design of supplementing this 
with a selection of later poetry (general ad- 
vertisement of 1 Jan. 1801) was never car- 
ried out. Vol. ii., which also appeared in 
1801, contains the text of the Tnoedd, the 
Bruts, and other prose documents of an his- 
torical nature ; vol. iii. (didactic literature, 
laws, and music) followed in 1807. The 
three were reprinted, with some additions, 
in one volume at Denbigh in 1870. Owen 
was the editor of the * Cambrian Register,* a 
publication devoted to Welsh history and 
literature, of which three volumes appeared, 
in 1796, 1799, and 1818. In June 1805 he 
commenced the * Greal,' a Welsh quarterly 
of a similar character, which was issued 
under the patronage of the Gwyneddigion 
and Cymreigyddion societies of London. 
Its orthographical peculiarities proved an 
obstacle to its success, and it was discon- 
tinued in June 1807. * Cadwedigaeth yr 
laith Gymraeg,' a Welsh grammar published 
by Owen in 1808, was printed at London in 
the same orthography, but an edition in 
ordinary spelling also came from a Bala 
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press. In 1803 had appeared Owen's con- 
cise < Cambrian Biograpny/ 

In 1806 Owen succeeded to a small estate 
at Nantglyn, near Denbigh, whereupon he 
assumed the surname of Pughe. During the 
rest of his life he spent much of his time in 
Wales, and his literary activity diminished. 
( >n 9 Aug. 1790 he had married Sarah Eliza- 
beth Harper, by whom he had a son, Aneurin 
Owen [q. v.l and two daughters, Isabella 
and Ellen. His wife died on 28 Jan. 1816, 
and it was to divert his mind from the loss 
that he afterwards undertook to translate 

* Paradise Lost ' into Welsh. * Coll Gwynfa ' 
appeared in 1819. Though a powerful and 
fairly accurate version, its ponderous and 
artificial diction has always repelled the 
ordinary Welsh reader. Pughe was no 
doubt the anonymous translator of Dodsley's 
'Life of Man*^ (*Einioes Dyn/ 1821). In 
1822 he essayed original verse, publishing a 
Welsh poem in three cantos on * Hu Gadam,' 
while in the same year he issued a volume 
of translations from English, which included 
Gray's * Bard * and Ileber's * Palestine.* 
During his later years Pughe was chiefly 
occupied in preparing an edition of the 

* Mabinogion,' or Welsh romances ; but 
thoufl^h the Cymrodorion Society in 1881 
voted 60/. for the publication of this work 
at Denbigh ( Cambrian Quarterly Magazine ^ 
iii. 117), it never appeared. 

Pughe died of apoplexy on 4 June 1835 in 
a cottage nenr Dolydd Cau, in the neigh- 
bourhood of his birthplace, whither he had 
gone for the sake of his health, and was 
buried at ^'antglyn. He had been elected a 
fellow of the Society of Antiquaries about 
1793, and on 19 June 1822 received from 
the University of Oxford the de^pree of 
D.C.L. {Aiumni Oxon.) In erudition no 
student of the Welsh language and lite- 
rature has ever surpassed him, and his en- 
thusiasm for these studies has deepened 
the interest generally felt in Celtic history 
and literature. His influence upon Welsh 
students was very great,nor has his authority 
upon questions of spelling and etymology 
yet ceaised to carry weight in Wales. But 
lie was entirely without critical power ; his 
opinions were formed early and underwent 
no alteration to the close of his life. The 
eccentricity of his mind may be gauged from 
the fact that he was one of the followers ol 
Joanna Southcott [q. v.] 

[Uanes LleDrddiacth Gymreig, by C. Ashton, 

Ep. 412-21 ; introduction to first edition of the 
fictiooary (1803): preface to Coll Gwynla; 
En trogion Cymra, Foulke«« pp. 864-8 ; Leathart's 
Origin and Pr« gresu of the Owyneddigion 
Socitttj, London, 1831.] J. £. L. 



PUGIN, AUGUSTUS CliAKLES 
(1762-1832), architect, archsBologist, and 
architectural artist, was bom in France in 
1762, and claimed descent from a distin- 
guished French family. Driven from his 
country either by the horrors of the revolu- 
tion or by private reasons connected with a 
duel, he came to London about 1798, and 
soon found employment as a draughtsman 
in the office of John Nash [q. v.] His 
earliest work with Nash consisted in making 
coloured perspective views of certain * Gothic ' 
mansions upon which his master was en- 
gaged, and in the working out of an unac- 
cepted design for the Waterloo monument. 
To increase his powers as an artist, he en- 
tered the schools of the Royal Academy, 
where he made the acquaintance of two 
fellow-students, Martin (afterwards Sir Mar- 
tin) Archer Shee [q. v.] and William Hilton. 
He further revived acquaintance with Meri- 
got, an aquatint engraver, who formerly had 
been a drawing-master to his father's family, 
and studied under him with advantage. 

Nash, who treated his pupils and assist- 
ants with ^at kindness and hospitality, 
discovered in Pugin a valuable subordinate. 
Gothic art , though ill understood, was warmly 
appreciated by the distinguished clients for 
whom he worked, and Nash set Pugin to 
produce a collection of trustworthy drawings 
from ancient buildings which might form 
the basis of design for himself and other 
architects. The truthfulness of Pugin's 
drawings in form and colour at once at- 
tracted attention. A change was then com- 
ing over water-colour art. The old style — 
brown or Indian ink outline with a low-toned 
wash — was giving way to the more modem 
practice of representation in full colour, 
and Pugin, though he limited his palette to 
indigo, light red, and yellow ochre, was an 
active supporter of the new movement, and 
to his influence its ultimate predominance 
was largely due. In 1808 Pugin was elected 
an associate of the Old Water-colour Society, 
which had been founded in 1805, and he was 
a frequent exhibitor at the annual exhibi- 
tions held first in Lower Brook Street and 
subsequently in Pall Mall. Through his 
connection with the societv he formed friend- 
ships with Antony Van dyke Copley Fieldini 
[q. v.] and George Fennel Robson [q. v. 
About the same time Pugin was employee' 
on Ackermann's publications, notably the 
'Microcosm/ for which he supplied the 
architectural portions of the illustrations, 
Rowlandson executing the figures. In 1828 
he published, in conjunction with E. W. 
Brayley, a set of views in Islington and 
Pentonville,for which he had been collecting 
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the materials at least eleven years before. 
Islington was, after the French Revolution, 
the headquarters of royalist emigration, and 
there Pugin met his future wife, Catherine, 
daughter of William Welby, barrister, and 
a relative of Sir "William Welby. She was 
known as the 'Belle of Islington.' After 
her marriage (2 Feb. 1802) she exercised a 
firm control over Pugin*s pupils as well as 
his household. 

Meanwhile Nash and his works were not 
altogether neglected. Pugin in 1824 was 
asked to make the drawings for a volume 
illustrating the Brighton Pavilion, and while 
he was engaged upon the work George IV, 
who came to watch, accidentally upset the 
colour-box, and, mindful perhaps of illus- 
trious parallels in the past, pickeid it up with 
an apology that greatly gratified the artist. 

In 1821 there appeared the first number of 
' S^imens of GoUiic Architecture,' the first- 
firuits of the mission which Nash had laid 
upon Pu^n ; and in 1825 he visited Nor- 
mandy with some of his pupils. The draw- 
ings which he and his assistants made in 
France on this and later occasions are among 
the most important of his productions. Pu- 
gin's band of pupils included, besides his 
celebrated son Augustus Welby Northmore 
Puffin [q.v.l, W. Lake Price (still living) 
and Joseph Nash [q. v.], who became mem- 
bers of the Old Water-colour Society ; James 
Pennethome [q. v.l, Talbot Bury, J. D'Eg- 
ville, son of the ballet-master of the Italian 
opera ; B. Ferrey, biographer of the Pugins ; 
Irancis T. Dollman, architect and author of 
several architectural works (still living); 
and Charles James Mathews [q. vA the 
comedian. Hints for the character of Mon- 
sieur Mallet, which the elder Mathews fre- 
quently personated at the old Adelphi 
Theatre, were drawn from his knowleage 
of Pugin and of his troubles as a newly 
arrived foreigner in England. 

As an architect on his own account Pugin 
had little or no practice. He was associated 
with Sir Marc Isambard Brunei [q. v.] in the 
designs for the cemetery at Kensal Green, 
and nis drawing for one of the gateways of the 
cemetery was exhibited at the lloyal Academy 
in 1827. He was joint architect with Morgan 
of the diorama near Regent's Park, now a 
chapel, and designed the internal decoration 
of the cosmorama in Regent Street (destroyed 
by fire). He earned his title to fame partly 
as an educator of young architects, notably 
his own son, but chiefly by his work as an 
illustrator oif Gothic architecture ; for by his 
careful drawings of old buildings he paved 
the way for the systematic study of detail 
which was the basis of that true revival 
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which followed the hopeless and unlearned 
period of * Strawberry-Hill ' enthusiasm. 

Pugin's office was nrst at 34 Store Street, 
Tottenham Court Road, but in his later years 
he resided at 105 (now 106) Great Russell 
Street. There he died, after a lon^ illness, 
on 19 Dec. 1832. Mrs. Pugin survived him 
till 28 April 1833, and both were buried in 
a family vault at the church of St. Mary, 
Islington, where they had been married. 

A lithograph portrait is in B. Ferrey's 
* Recollections of A. N. W. Pugin,' drawn 
from memory by his pupil Joseph Nash, and 
a portrait in oils, by Ohver, is in the posses- 
sion of the familv. 

The published works which Pugin pro- 
duced or in which he participated are : 
1. Plates (with Rowlandson) for 'Acker- 
man's Microcosm of London,' 1808. 2. With 
Mackenzie, * Specimens of Gothic Architec- 
ture from Oxford,' 4to, n.d. 3. With E. W. 
Brayley, * Views in Islington and Penton- 
ville,' 4to, 1823. 4. * Specimens of Gothic 
Architecture ' (descriptions by E. J. W^ill- 
son), 2 vols. 4to, 1821-3. 6. With J. 
Britton, ' Illustrations of the Public Build- 
ings of London,' 8vo, 1825-8. 6. Plates of 
Gothic Furniture for * Ackermann's Reposi- 
tory of Arts,' 1810-25-26-27 ; republished 
separately about 1835. 7. With Britton and 
Le Keux, * Specimens of Architectural An- 
tiquities of Normandy,' 4to, 1826-8. 8. 'Ex- 
amples of Gothic Architecture,' 2 vols. 4to, 
1828-31. 9. 'Translation of Normand's 
Parallel of Orders of Architecture,' with two 
extra plates, fol. 1829. 10. With Heath, 
' Views of Paris and Environs,' 4to, 1828- 
1831. 11. ' Gothic Ornaments from Ancient 
Buildings in England and France,' 4to, 
1831. 12. 'Ornamental Gables,' 4to, 1831. 
This and No. 10 with lithographs by J. D. 
Harding. 13. 'Gothic Furniture,' 1835. 
Pu^in also contributed plates to other publi- 
cations by Ackermann, such as the volumes 
on Westminster Abbey, 1812, and the public 
schools, 1816. 

[Ferrey's Eecollections of A. W. N. Pugin ; 
Life of 0. J. Mathews, edited by C. Dickens ; 
Architectural Publication Society's Dictionary ; 
Redgrave's Diet, of Artists; private ioformation.] 

P. W. 

PUGIN, AUGUSTUS W^ELBY 
NORTHMORE (1812-1 852), architect,eccle- 
siologist, and writer, born on 1 March 1812 
at 34 Store Street, Bedford Square, was son 
of Augustus Charles Pugin [q. v.], from 
whom he received his training as an archi- 
tect and inherited a remarkable facility in 
draughtsmanship. After being educated at 
Christ's Hospital as a private student, he 
joined his father's pupils, and for two or three 
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yean assisted his work as an archaeologist, 
architect, and illustrator. In his thirteenth 
year he was sufficiently advanced to accom- 
pany his father on an architectural visit to 
Fans; and a drawing of Christ Church, 
ILunpshire (reproduced in Ferrey's * Recol- 
lections *), testifies to his precocious powers 
of sketching. 

In 1826 he was engaged in making inves- 
tigations and drawings of Rochester Castle, 
and in the following year was taken ill from 
overwork while sketching in the cathedral 
of Notre-Dame at Paris. After assisting his 
father in preparing a scheme, which resulted 
in the estahlishment of Kensal Green ceme- 
teiy, he engaged in June 1827 in his first 
important independent work, the designing 
of the furniture for Windsor Castle. This 
commission led incidentally to an accjuaint- 
ance with George Dayes, son of the artist Ed- 
ward Dayes [q. v.], and it was through him, 
says Pugin m his < Diair ' (26 June 1827), 
'that I first imbihed tne taste for stage- 
machinery and scenic representations, to 
which I afterwards applied myself so closely.' 
His enthusiasm for theatrical accessories led 
him to fit up a small model stage at hisfather*8 
house in Great Russell Street (on which was 

5 resented a moving panorama of * Old Lon- 
on'), and it culminated in 1831 with the 
execution, by Pugin, of scenery for the new 
ballet of 'Kenilworth,' an adaptation of a 
spectacular piece which had been first pre- 
sented at Drury Lane in January 1824 
(Gekest, Hist, ix. 232). lie was subsequently 
employed in the rearrangement of the stage 
machinery at Druij Lane. While still under 
age and in uncertam health, he developed an- 
other taste which exercised a great influence 
on his life : he became passionately fond of 
flailing, purchased a smack, and subseouently 
a lu^fger, and at one time took to trading by 
eea m a small way. In 1830 he was ship- 
wrecked off Leith, and made his way to tne 
residence of James Gillespie Graham [q. v.], 
the architect, to whom he was a complete 
stranger. Graham gave him, besides some 
cood advice, the compasses which figure in 
Herbert's portrait of him. His passion for 
the sea was never subdued. His ordinary 
costume was that of a pilot, and, but for his 
hatred of beer and tobacco, he might have 
been taken for one. * There is nothing worth 
living for,' he is reported to have said, ' but 
Christian architecture and a boat.' 

In 1831, at the age of nineteen, he mar- 
ried Ann Gamett (a connection of George 
Dayes), who died in childbirth on 27 May 
18&, and was buried at Christ Church 
Priory. Soon after the marriage Pugin was 
impnaoned for debt, and after his release 
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opened in Hart Street, Covent Garden, a sort 
of workshop of architectural details. His 
intention was to supply to architects draw- 
ings and architectural accessories, such as 
carvinflT and metal work, for designing which 
he j ustly felt he had unequalled capacity. The 
venture was not pecuniarily successful, and 
l\i^n was forced to abandon it, though he 
ultimately paid his creditors in full. In 1833 
he married his second wife, Louisa Burton, 
and established himself at Salisbury. In 
1835 he bought an acre of ground at Laver- 
stock, an adjoining hamlet, and built on it a 
house named St. Marie's Grange. In 1841 
he left Salisbury for a temporary sojourn at 
Chevne Walk, Chelsea. Subsequently he 
settled at Ramsgate, where resided his aunt. 
Miss Selina Welby, who eventually made him 
her heir. At Ramsgate he built for himself 
a house with a church adjoining on the West 
Cliff, and was wont to assert that these were 
the only buildings in which, being his own 
paymaster, his designs were not hampered by 
financial restrictions. Soon after his second 
marriage he was received into the Roman 
catholic church. He took this step under a 
sense of its spiritual importance, though on 
his own admission he was first drawn to Ro- 
man Catholicism by his artistic sympathies. 
He believed the Roman catholic religion and 
Gothic art to be intimately associated, and 
came to regard it as almost a religious obliga- 
tion for catholics to encourage Gothic archi- 
tecture and no other (cf. TV, O, Ward and 
the Oxford Movement , pp. 1 53-5). At Rams- 
gate, profiting by the propinquity of his 
church, he spent much time in the obser- 
vance of religious rites, and practised a rigid 
asceticism. 

Meanwhile l^lgin began a regular archi- 
tectural practice. Accident had made him 
acquainted with the Earl of Shrewsbury, 
to whose patronage he owed some of his 
most congenial opportunities of architec- 
tural work. He designed for the earl the 
additions to Alton Towers, the church at 
Cheadle, and the chapel and other buildings 
at St. John's Hospital, Alton, and rebuut 
the castle on Alton Rock. In 1835 he first 
appeared as an architectural author, nub- 
lisning his * Gothic Furniture in the Style of 
the Fifteenth Century ' (London, 4to). This 
was followed in 1836 by his * Ancient Tim- 
ber Houses ' (London, 4to), and by a more 
remarkable and very polemical publication, 
the celebrated * Contrasts ' (Salisbury, 4to), 
in which, by means of satirical sketches and 
cutting sarcasm , the so-called * Pagan ' method 
of architecture is compared to its disad- 
vantage with the ' Christian.' 

In the same year (1836) the report of the 
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commissioners on the competing schemes for 
the new houses of parliament was issued. No 
desi^ had been sent in under Pugin*s name, 
but It was well known that he had assisted 
oneofthecompetitorsy Gillespie Graham. The 
design of Charles (afterwwls Sir Charles) 
Barry fq. v.] was chosen, and Barry was ap- 

S)inted the architect for the new building, 
arry employed Pugin in the gigantic task 
of providing the detail drawings during six 
or seven following years. In 1^7, after both 
Pugin and Barry were dead, the former*s son, 
Edward Welby Pugin [q. v.], claimed that 
his father originate the design which Sir 
Charles Barry submitted in the competition, 
and was the guiding spirit of the design as 
carried out. Edward Pugin declared that 
Barry adopted a scheme of his father*s con- 
ception, and sent it in after it had been re- 
drawn in his own office in crdei to conceal 
its likeness in handiwork to the design which 
was nominally Graham's. This claim was 
hardly substantiated ; but it is probable that 
while Barry initiated the design — and he must 
in any case be allowed the whole credit of the 
arrangement of the plan — Pugin was called 
in as a skilled draughtsman to assist in the 
completion of Barry s half-finished drawings. 
In such work a man of his originality could 
hardly have acted as a mere copyist ; and it 
may therefore be concluded that he had at 
least a share at this stage in the elegance and 
artistic merit which won for Barry's design 
the first place in the competition. 'W^ith 
regard to the working drawings prepared 
after the competition, every witness, in- 
cluding Sir Charles Barry, acknowledges 
that the detail drawings all came from 
Pu:2cin*s hand; and when it is considered 
how lar^ly the effect of that building is 
due to its details, no critic will deny to 
Pugin an all-important share in the credit 
of the completed work (cf. Edward Welby 
PuoiN, Who was the Art Architect of the 
Houses of Parliament f 1867 ; Alfred Barry, 
The Architect of the New Palace of West- 
mimter, 1867; E. W. Pugin, Notes on Dr, 
Barry s Reply to the * Infatuated State- 
ments \ made byE. W, P., 1867). 

Pugin's practice rapidly increased. Work- 
ing with little assistance, and largely without 
the usual instruments (he never used a 
T square), he achieved a vast amount of 
work. In 1839, besi(l..>s Alton Towers, be 
was engaged upon St. Chad's Church at 
Birmingham, Downside I'riory near Bath, 
and the churches of St. Mary, Derby, and 
St. Oswald, Liverpool ; while the churches 
of St. Mary, Stockton-on-Tees, St. Wilfrid, 
Uulme, near Manchester, St. Mary, Dudley, 
St. Mary, Uttoxeter, St. Giles, Cheadle, St. 
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Anne, Keighley, St. Mary-on-the-Sands, 
Southport, and ^t. Alban, Macclesfield, be- 
long to about the same period. In 1841 
appeared Pugin's 'True Principles of Pointed 
or Christian Architecture ' (LK)ndon, 4to), a 
book which shows that the author combined 
with his enthusiasm a remarkable power of 
logical analysis. There followed ' An Apo- 
logy for the Revivalof Christian Architecture 
in England ' (London, 4to, 1843), the * Glos- 
sary of Ecclesiastical Ornament and Cos- 
tume ' (London, 4to, 1844), and two articles 
in the * Dublin Review ' on * The Present 
State of Ecclesiastical Architecture in Eng- 
land ' (republished separately 1843). These 
articles, which he did not sign, met with 
some severe and not undeserved criticism. 
They largely consist of appreciative accounts^ 
with illustrations, of tne works of Pugin 
himself. 

Pugin had already made many sketching 
tours in France and the Netherlands, and his 
masterly sketches are not the least of his 
artistic achievements (see Atling*s repro- 
ductions of the sketches, 2 vols. 8vo, 1866). 
In 1847 he made, for the first time, a tour 
in Italy. He visited Florence, Rome (with 
which he was disappointed), Assisi, Perugia, 
Arezzo, Cortona, and Verona, besides many 
French towns — ^A^-ignon, Carcassonne, Miif- 
hausen,Besan9on. Although his practice at 
this period was in full vigour, and the pres- 
sure on his time, powers, and eyesight was 
terrific, he published in 1849 a work in 
chromolithograph on 'Floriated Ornament' 
(London, 8vo), and in 1850 'Remarks on 
Articles in the " Rambler '* ' (a pamphlet 
containing some autobiographical notes). In 

1851 he was appointed a commissioner of 
fine arts for the Great Exhibition, but be- 
fore the close of the year his mind, over- 
wrought with excess of occupation, became 
unhinged. Next year found him a patient 
in a private asylum, whence he was sub- 
sequently removed to Bedlam. On 14 Sept. 

1852 he died in his own house at Ramsgate. 
His second wife had died in 1844, and, after 
paying addresses to two other ladies, for one 
of whom he had designed as a wedding gift 
the jewellery shown by him at the Great Ex- 
hibition, he married, in 1849, a third wife, 
daughter of Thomas Knill. She survived 
him, with ei^ht children. His son, Ed- 
ward Welby Pugin [q. v.], had taken charge 
of his professional work during his last iU- 
ness. 

Pugin was never a candidate for personal 
honour, and when his name was proposed 
for the associateship of the Royal Academv, 
it was without his sanction. The Pug^n 
travelling studentship, controlled by the 
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Royal Institute of British Architects, was 
established as a memorial after his death. 

An indomitable energy was the basis of 
Pugin's character ; his guiding principle was 
his belief in Gothic architecture, and his 
reputation lies in his chronological position 
as a Gothic artist. It may almost be said 
that he was the first to reduce to axioms 
the fundamental relationship of structure 
and ornament in architecture, and the first 
productive architect of modem times who 
gave a complete, serious, and rational study 
to the details and inner spirit of mediaeval 
architecture. A few contemporaries were 
working on the same conscientious lines, 
but they recognised him as their leader. 
His wort is open to adverse modem criticism, 
and shows certain errors in the light of 
later knowledge. Occasionally it exhibits 
a meagreness in the use of materials, which, 
to do Pugin justice, is often attributable to 
false economy on the part of his clients. None 
the less it was in its day the most sincere, 
most faithful, and most Gothic work that had 
been executed in England since the fifteenth 
century. 

In the midst of his pressure of work Pupn 
formed an extensive library of books bearing 
on mediiBval art and worship. A fine col- 
lection of prints, carvings, enamels, and 
objects of ancient art also adorned his Rams- 
gate house. As a landscape artist in water- 
colour he displayed appreciable skill. 

Pugin was of mcKlerate stature, rather 
thick set, with a heavy complexion, high 
brow, and keen grey eyes. Quick in move- 
ment, a frank and voluble talker whether at 
work or at table, master of a fund of anec- 
dote and a dramatic manner of narration, he 
fairly overflowed, when in health, with 
energy and humour. His hands, which 
worked in drawing with marvellous rapidity, 
were thick and dumpy, with short fingers 
taperinff off to small tips; in these a stump of 
pencil, his compasses, and a carpenter's rule, 
sufficed for even the most elaborate work ; 
and he could turn out his exquisite drawings 
under the most untoward circumstances — 
even in a Ramsgate steamer rolling off the 
North Foreland. 

The chief portrait of Pugin is the oil- 
painting by J. R Herbert, R.A., now in the 
possession of the Pugin family, which is only 
moderately good as a likeness. It was etched 
by the painter, and a lithograph from it by 
J. H. Lynch was published, with a short 
memoir, in the first issue of the * Metro- 

folitan and Provincial Catholic Almanac,' 
853. A different lithograph portrait of 
Pugin in youth is printed in Ferrey's * Re- 
miniscences.' 



Although chiefly employed by Roman 
catholics in his ecclesiastical designs, the 
restorations at St. Mary's, Beverley, and at 
the parish churches of Wymeswold, Leices- 
tershire, and Winwick, Lancashire, are ex- 
amples of his work for the church of Eng- 
land. The following are the principal works 
which have not already been specially men- 
tioned: The cathedrals of Southwark (St. 
George's), Killamey, and Enniscorthy ; 
churches at Liverpool (St. Edward and St. 
Mary); Kenilworth; Cambridge ; Stockton-on- 
Tees; Newcastle-on-Tyne ; Preston; Ushaw; 
Warwick; Rugby; Northampton; Stoke-on- 
Trent ; Woolwich; Hammersmith; Ponte- 
fract ; Fulham ; Walham Green ; St. Edmund, 
near Ware (with adjoining buildings); Buck- 
ingham; St. Wilfrid, near Alton ; Notting- 
ham (with a convent and a chapel) ; Lynn; 
St. John, Salford (design not carried out) ; 
Salisbury ; Kirkham ; Whitwick ; Solihull ; 
Great Mario w ; Blairgowrie ; Guernsey ; be- 
sides various designs for Australia and the 
colonies. Conventual buildings at Birming- 
ham, Nottingham, liiverpool, London, Ber- 
mondsey, Waterford, and Gorey ; St. Bernard's 
Monastery, Leicestershire ; a small chapel at 
Reading, a chapel and convent at Edge Hill ; 
the Jesus Chapel near Pontefract; colleges at 
Radcliffe, Rugoy and St. Mary's Oscott (com- 
pleCion) ; Sibthorpe's almshouses, Lincoln ; 
the restoration of Tofts, near Brandon, a 
chapel for Sir William Stuart in Scotland; 
the church, and restoration of Grace Dieu 
Manor for Ambrose Lisle Phillipps, and the 
gateway of Magdalen College, Oxford. He 
made plans (which were never executed) for 
the rebuilding of Hornby Castle for the Duke 
of Leeds ; and his domestic work was further 
represented by^Scarisbrick Hall, Lancashire ; 
Bilton Grange, Warwick ; Lord Dunraven's 
seat at Adare, co. Limerick, in Ireland, and 
the restorations at Chirk Castle, Denbigh- 
shire. A fuller list (not, however, free from 
inaccuracies) will be found in Ferrey's * Re- 
collections.' 

J. G. Grace, the decorative artist, who was 
engaged in much of the work at the houses 
of parliament, was associated with Pugin in 
the carrying out of many of his desi^s for 
interiors, such as Eastnor Castle, Leighton 
Hall, near Liverpool, and Abney Hall. He 
also executed from Pugin's cartoons a set of 
stained-glass windows for Bolton Abbey. 
Among builders Pugin preferred and gene- 
rally employed a man named Myers, whose 
enthusiastic and rugged temperament suited 
his own. 

In addition to his more important archi- 
tectural works, mentioned above, Pugin pub- 
lished: 1. 'Designs for Gold- and Silver^ 
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Smiths,' 4tOy London, 1836. 2. ' Designs for 
Brass and Iron Work/'4to, London, 1836. 
3. 'Treatise of Chancel Screens/ &c., 4to, 
London, 1851. 

Besides yarious pamphlets of small im- 

Sortance setting forth his religious views, his 
esire for the reunion of the churches, and 
similar topics, he issued in tract form in 1850 
*An Earnest Appeal for the Revival of An- 
cient Plain Song.* 

[Ferrey's Recollections of A. W. N. Pugin ; 
Redgrave's Dictionary of Artists ; Architectural 
Pabhcation Society's Dictionary ; Eastlske's 
Gothic Revival ; Ward and the Catholic Revival ; 
Builder, 1852, 1862, 1896; Ecclesiologist, 1852; 
Royal Inst. Brit. Arch. Journal, 1894, pp. 517, 
519, 598; Mozley's Reminiscences; private in- 
formation.] P. AV. 

PUGIN, EDWARD WELBY (1834- 
1875), architect, eldest son of Augustus Welby 
Northmore Pugin [q. v.], by his second wife, 
Louisa Burton, was bom on 11 March 1834. 
He received his professional training under 
his father, and, owing to the latter's failing 
health, found himself at the age of seventeen 
in control of a large practice. His father 
dying in 1852, there devolved upon Pugin the 
task of bringing to completion various im- 
portant buildings then unfinished. He was 
thus launched at an early age with a large 
number of architectural engagements, which 
he soon succeeded in augmenting on his own 
account. 

He was on several occasions an exhibitor 
of designs in the Royal Academy (see 6'ato- 
lyms, 1855, 1860-1-3^7, 1873-4) ; some 
of these were executed with Ashlin, a former 
pupil, who was his partner for a few years, 
and joined him in several buildings in Ire- 
land, the chief of them being the cathedral 
at Queenstown. James Murray of Coventry, 
who died in 1863, was also Ins partner for 
a short time. 

During Pugin's fourteen years of practice 
a very large number of works, chiefly Roman 
catholic churches, were entrusted to him. 
His principal undertakings were the fol- 
lowing : The completion of his father's build- 
ings at ScarisbricK Hall, Lancashire, and at 
Chirk Castle ; the Church of the Immaculate 
Conception at Dadizeele, Belgium (1859), 
for which he received the papal order of 
St. Sylvester from Pius IX ; St. Michael's 
Priory, Belmont, Herefordshire ; the Church 
of SS. Peter and Paul, Cork ; the Augus- 
tinian Church at Dublin; the College of 
St. Cuthbert and the Schools of St. Aloy- 
flius, Ushaw; several churches at Liverpool; 
the ch&teau of the bishop of Bruges (1861), 
in the style of the fourteenth century; 
churches at Kensington, Peckham, Stratford, 



Leeds, Preston, Sheemess, Stourbridge, Gor- 
ton, Kingsdown, and elsewhere ; orphanages 
at Hellingly and Bletchingley ; the restora- 
tion of the palace at Mayfield, Sussex ; Har- 
rington House, Leamington ; Benton Manor; 
Croston Hall, Meanwood, near Leeds ; Seels 
Buildings, Liverpool ; additions to Qaiendon 
Hidl, Leicester, and Carlton Towers, York- 
shire, for Lord Beaumont. In a design for 
the chateau of Baron von Carloon de Qouraj 
at Lophem he was associated with J.Bethune 
of Qhent. He added to St. Augustine's 
Church, Ramsgate, and built the monastic 
building opposite the church. 

In spite of his great success as an archi- 
tect, which is said to have secured him 
during ^ve years an average income of 
8,000/. a year, his life was one of disappoint.- 
ment, and was marred by an apparently 
irresistible impulse to disputation, rhe cele- 
brated discussion as to the true authorship 
of the houses of parliament was not a soli- 
tary instance of his aptitude for controversy 
[see under Pugin, Augustus Welby Nobth- 
kobe]. 

In architectural style he adhered to the 
lines in which he had been trained. His 
short career coincided with the high tide of 
the great Gothic revival, of which ms father 
had heen the leader. Although a fiicile and 
rapid draughtsman, he did not work with 
the same perception of the spirit of Gothic 
art ; his work was harder and less thoughtful, 
and the uncouth Granville Hotel at the north 
end of the Ramsgate clifis presents a woful 
contrast in style and other aspects to the 
buildings by his father at the south end of 
the town. This gigantic hotel, designed 
originally as a range of separate houses, was 
as great a blow to Pugin's finances as to his 
artistic fame. He was speculator as well as 
architect, and lost heavily by the venture. 

Though Pugin dates from a Birmingham 
address m 1855, and in 1859 from 5 Gordon 
Square, he seems to have resided and worked 
principally at a house in Victoria ^Road, 
Westminster, where, on 4 June 1875, he 
died of syncope. 

He is commemorated at Ramsgate by a 
marble bust in the gardens on the cliff. 

[Builder, xxxiii. 623, and the Building News, 
xxviii. 670 (where lists of his works are given) ; 
Builder and Building News; Architectural Pub- 
lication Society's Dictionary ; private informa- 
tion.] P. W. 

PUISET or PUDSEY, HUGH db 
(1125?- 1195), bishop of Durham and earl of 
Northumberland, bom about 1125, was in all 
probability the son of that Hugh de Puiset^ 
viscount of Chartres, who was for many yeaxB 
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the opponent of Louis VI of France. His 
mother, Affnes, must have been an otherwise 
unknown daughter of Count Stephen of Blois 
and Adela, daughter of William the Con- 
queror ; for Kinff Stephen, in a charter to 
Hugh as bishop, aescribes him as his nephew. 
Hugh is also cisdled the king's nephew by 
€^ffirey of Coldingham ; other writers speak 
of him as 'cognatus regis \H%st, Dunelm, 
Scriptures tres, pp. 5, xxvii, zxxii). Hugh's 
elder brother Ebrard was Tiscount of Chartres, 
and his great-uncle, Hugh de Puiset, had 
been made first count of Jaffa by his kins- 
man Baldwin I of Jerusalem (cf. a notice of 
the family pedijpree ap. Stubbs, Pref, to 
Koo. Hoy. vol. iii. p. xxxiiin.) 

Hugh was probably bom in the latter 
part of 1125 (Will. Newb. ii. 436; but 
cf. Geoffrey of Coldinguak, p. 4). He 
perhaps came to England under the protec- 
tion of his uncle, Henry of Blob [q. v.], bishop 
of Winchester, who made him his archdeacon. 
In September 1 143 his cousin William was 
consecrated archbishop of York, and from him 
Hugh received the treasurership of that 
church, thus commencing his lifelong con- 
nection with the north of England (John of 
Hbxhak, p. 155). This connection Hugh 
strengthened by an alliance with Adelaide 
de Percy, who was certainly mother of his 
son Henry, and perhaps of his other son Hugh 
also. AJter Hugh became bishop, Adelaide 
seems to have married a Morevill, and thus 
Hugh was closely connected with two great 
northemfamilies(Stubb8'8Pref. to Roo. Hov. 
voL iii. p. xxxiv w. 3). Hugh, who styled him- 
self ' Dei gratia Ebor. thesaurarius et archi- 
diaconus ' (MoTicuticon Anglicanum, v. 315), 
supported his cousin W^illiam in his con- 
tention for the archbishopric, and in 1147 
was one of those who joined in the election 
of Hilary (rf. 1169) [q. v.] in opposition to 
Henry Murdac fq. v.J In 1148 Murdac ex- 
communicated it ugh, who replied by excom- 
municating the archbishop, but soon after 
withdrew to his uncle Henry in the south. 
When, in llol, Henry of 'Winchester went 
to Home, Hu^h was left in charge of his 
uncle*s possessions, and kept his castles and 
trained nis soldiers. Henry of Winchester 
obtained from Pope Eugenius an order for 
his nephew*s absolution, and after Hugh had 
been taken into favour at Yarm, the trouble 
in the northern province for a time was 
healed (John of Hexham, pp. 155, 158, 162 ; 
NoBOATE, Angevin Kinge, i. 382). It was, 
however, renewed when, on 22 Jan. 1153, 
Huffh was chosen bishop by Prior Lawrence 
(d, llo4) [q. v.] and the monks of Durham. 
Murdac, supported by Bernard of Clairvaux, 
quashed the election on the score of Hugh's 



uncanonical age, worldly character, and lack 
of the requisite learning (Geoffbey of Cold- 
IKQHAK, pp. 4, 5). In tne consequent quarrel 
between Murdac, the monks of Durham, and 
their supporters, Hugh, who was still in the 
south of England, took no part. But in 
August he made a fruitless visit to Yock, and 
soon after set out for Home in the company 
of Lawrence of Durham, and with the ap- 
proval of Theobald of Canterbury. Before 
Hugh and his supporters reached Italy they 
heard that Eugenius, the Cistercian pope, 
was dead ; Anastasius, his successor, approved 
Hugh*s election, and on 20 Dec. consecrated 
him bishop (ib, p. 6). 

Hugh returned to England in the spring 
of 1154, and on 2 May was enthroned at 
Durham. Murdac had died in the previous 
October, and William of York had recovered 
his archbishopric, according to Gervase, 
through Hugh's influence with the new 
pope (Gervasb of Cantbrbitry, i. 157). 
William had hardly reached home when he 
died in June 1154, and one of Hugh's first 
acts as bishop was to celebrate the funeral 
of his cousin and metropolitan. During the 
first years of his episcopate Hu^h was chiefly 
engaged in securing his position in the 
north, and took little part in general aflairs. 
He was, however, present at the coronation 
of Henry II on 19 Dec. 1154, and he seems 
to have attended at the royal court with 
tolerable frequency. Thus he was with the 
king at York in February 1155, and at 
Windsor in September 1157, and in Nor- 
mandy when Henry made peace with 
Louis VII in May 1160 (Eyton, Itinerary 
of Henry II, i. 5, 30, 49). He was again 
at Kouen in April 1162, and was an assessor 
in the royal curia at Westminster on 8 March 
1163 (DuGDALB, Mon, Angl vi. 1275). In 
May 1 163 he was one of the English bishops 
who attended the council of Tours (Ralph 
de Diceto, ii. 310). In 1166, on the occasion 
of the marriage of Matilda, daughter of 
Henry II, he made a return of the military 
tenures and services within his franchise 
(Surtees, Hist. Durhanij vol. i. pp. xxiv, 
cxxvi). He steered comparatively clear of the 
quarrel between the king and Thomas Becket, 
probably sympathising with the archbishop's 
ecclesiastical principles, but not wishing to 
compromise his own political position by de- 
cided action. He was, however, present with 
Roger (d. 1181) [q. v.], archbishop of York, at 
the coronation of the young king on 14 June 
1170, and was in consequence suspended by 
Alexander III ; but he received absolution 
without having to take an oath of submission 
to the pope ( Getta Henrici, i. 5-6 ; Materials 
for the Mistory of T. Becket, vii, 477-8). 
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Three years later, when the king's sons re- 
belled, Hugh, perhaps influenced oy his con- 
nection with the French court, for the first 
time endeavoured to play an important part 
in political affairs. Though he did not ac- 
tually join in the rebellion, he permitted 
Wilham the Lion to enter En^and un- 
opposed in 1173, and in January 1 174 held a 
conference with the Scottish king at Kevedale 
and purchased a truce for himself for three 
hundred marks (Ralph de Diceto, i. 376 ; 
Gesta Henricij i. 64). He also fortified North- 
allerton Castle, and put it in charge of his 
nephew Hugh, count of Bar, who brought 
over a force of Fleming mercenaries to his 
uncle's aid. When the failure of the re- 
bellion was manifest, Hugh came to the 
king at Northampton on 31 July. But his 
temporising^ policy had displeased Henry, 
and the bishop had to purchase peace by the 
surrender of his castles of Durham, Norham, 
and Northallerton ; it was with ditticulty that 
he could obtain permission for his nephew 
and his Flemings to go home undisturbed 
(t*. i. 73). 

During 1174 Hugh made an agreement 
with Roger of York as to the rights of Hex- 
ham and the churches belonging to the see 
of Durham in Yorkshire (Roe. Hov. ii. 70-1 ; 
Raine, Historians of Church of York, iii. 
79-81). He was with the king at Wood- 
stock and Nottingham in July-August 1176, 
and at Westminster in March 1176(Eyton, 
Itinerary, pp. 192-3, 200). In March 1177 he 
was again present in the council at Westmin- 
ster when the king arbitrated between the 
kinffs of Castile ana Navarre, and in the fol- 
lowing May was allowed to purchase his peace 
for two thousand marks and obtained a grant 
of the manor of Whitton for his son Henry. 
About this time Northallerton Castle was dis- 
mantled ; nor does the bishop appear to have 
recovered his castles of Norham and Durham 
till somewhat later (Gesta Henricif i. 160). 
After keeping Christmas 1178 with the king 
at Windsor, Hugh went abroad to attend 
the Lateran council at Rome in March 1179. 
In the following year he was commissioned 
with Roger of \ ork to excommunicate Wil- 
liam the Lion for his action with reference 
to the bishopric of St. Andrews. In 1181 
Hugh and Roger, by the pope's orders, 
threatened the clergy of St. Andrews with 
suspension, and put Scotland under an inter- 
dict. Hugh was afterwards, in 1182, present 
at the meeting of Bishop John of St. An- 
drews with the papal legates {ib. i. 263, 281- 
282). On 26 June 1181 he had been em- 
ployed on another papal commission at Lon- 
don on the matter of the dispute between 
the monks of St. Augustine's, Canterbury, 



and the archbishop (Gebvase op Canteb- 
BURY, i. 296). Roger of York had died in 
November 1181, and the long vacancy of the 
northern primacy which ensued tended to in- 
crease Hugh's power and importance. After 
Roger's death Hugh refused to account to the 
king for three hundred marks which he had 
received from the archbishop for charity. 
Henry, in wrath, ordered the castle of Dur- 
ham to be taken into his hands ; but Hugh's 
d isgrace was not of long duration. He seems 
to have owed his reconciliation to the king to 
Geoffrey, the future archbishop of York (Gib. 
Cambr. iv. 367). He was with Henry at 
Windsor for Christmas 1184, and in the fol- 
lowing March was present at the council at 
Clerkenwell, where, like many other mag- 
nates, he took the cross. On 16 April he pass^ 
over to Normandy with the king, and seems 
to have spent the next twelve months abroad. 
In March 1 186 Henry sent him back to Eng- 
land ; Hugh rejoined the king at Carlisle m 
July, and during the autumn was with Henry 
at Marlborough and Winchester (Ralph db 
Diceto, ii. 33-4 ; Eyton, Itinerary , pp. 263- 
273). He was at Canterbury on 11 Feb. 
1187, when Henry intervened in the dispute 
between Archbishop Baldwin and the monks 
of Christchurch, and was afterwards one of 
the bishops to whom the monks appealed in 
January 1 188 (Gebv. Cant. i. 353 ; Epistolce 
Cantuaiiensesj p. 148). At the council of 
Geddington in February 1188, when the 
news of the fall of Jerusalem was considered, 
Hugh, with many others, renewed his 
crusading vows, and afterwards was sent to 
collect the Saladin tithe from William the 
Lion, whom he met for this purpose at 
Birgham in Lothian. 

Duringthe last yearsof the reign of Henry II 
Hugh had been taking a more prominent part 
in general English politics. The commence- 
ment of the new reign, and the intention of 
Richard to go on the crusade, opened to him 
the opportunity to turn his position in the 
north and his accumulated wealth to further 
advantage. The appointment of Geoffrey, 
the new king's half-brother, to be archbishop 
of York, threatened to interfere with his 
nlans, and Hugh at once joined with Hubert 
Walter in appealing against the election. 
On 3 Sept. he was present at Richard's 
coronation, and walked on the king's right 
hand. In the subsequent general sale of 
offices Hugh's wealth placed him at a great 
advantage ; the manor of Sadberge was pur- 
chased for his see for six hundred marks, and 
for the earldom of Northumberland he paid 
two thousand marks. The latter transaction 
Richard completed with a jest, saying: ' See 
what a fine workman I am, who have made 
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an old bishop into anew earl' (Will. News. i. 
805 ; Roe. Hov. iii. 13, 15, and Preface, p. 
xxTiii; Hi»t, Dunelm. Scriptores tres, Ap- 
pendix, pp. lix-lxii). At the council of 
Pipewell on 15 Sept. Hufj^h was also made 
justiciar as the colleague of William de Man- 
deville, third earl of Essex [q. v.], paying 
one thousand marks for the office. Hugh 
had thus expended the money which he had 
aocumulatea for the crusade, and he now 
procured exemption from his yow, either 
on the plea of age or because his presence 
was needed in England (id. App. p. Ixiii). 
He had, however, ootainea the political posi- 
tion which he aimed at, and endeavoured to 
secure it bv preventing Geofirey's consecra- 
tion. Geonrey had refused to be ordained 
priest by Hugh in September, and Hugh 
would not recognise his claims as archbishop, 
styling himself not only bishop of Durham 
and ear] of Northumberland, but also custos 
of the church of York (Gi». Cahbr. iv. 
375, 377). 

During the latter part of 1169 Hugh was 
chiefly engaged in tne south of England; 
on 1 Dec. he was with Richard at Canter- 
bury when the quarrel between Baldwin and 
his monks was settled. Four days later he 
once more appealed against Geoffrey's elec- 
tion, but under pressure from the king with- 
drew and accepted conflrmation of his privi- 
leges from the archbishop-elect. Through the 
death of Mandeville in November, a resettle- 
ment of the justiciarship had become neces- 
sary. Before Richard left England, on 11 Dec, 
W^illiam Longchamp, Hugh Bardulf, and 
W^illiam Brewer were assigned to Hugh de 
Puiset as his colleagues, filoveden actually 
makes Longchamp co-justiciar with Hugh; 
but the latter may have been really chief 
justiciar for a short time : it was probably 
during the ensuinsr months that the pleas 
were held in Hugh's name in Northumber- 
land, Yorkshire, and Cumberland (Pipe Roll, 
1 Richard I, pp. 84, 139, 243). The real power 
was, however, in the hands of Longchamp, 
who held the Tower of London, while Hugh 
held Windsor. Longchamp would not admit 
Hugh to the exchequer, nor recognise him 
as in charge of Northumberland, probably 
because the payment for the county had not 
actually been made. In March ll90 Hugh 
was summoned to the king in Normandy, 
and the chief-justiciarship was bestowed on 
Lonffchamp, Hugh's jurisdiction being con- 
fined to the district north of the Humber. 
Longchamp went back to England before 
Hu^, and in May visited Yonc to punish 
those who had been concerned in the perse- 
cation of the Jews. Whether justly or not, 
the punishment fell most heavily on Richard 



Malebysse fq. v.] and the Percys, the allies and 
relatives of Hugh of Durham. Hugh's posi- 
tion was too strong for Longchamp to accept 
it without a struggle, and the chancellor 
may have deliberately intended to assert his 
authority within his rival's jurisdiction. 
Meantime Hugh had come bacK from Nor- 
mandy, and now met Longchamp at Blythe 
in Nottinghamshire. Hugh displayed his 
commission as justiciar; but Longchamp 
contrived to postpone a settlement, and when 
the rivals met again a week later, at Tickhill, 
produced a commission to himself of later 
date than the one held by Hugh. Th^ bishop 
of Durham, who had been forced to enter 
the castle alone, was then arrested by his 
rival and taken prisoner to Southwell, where 
he was kept in custody till he consented to 
surrender nis castles, justiciarship, and earl- 
dom, and to g^ve his son Henry and another 
knight as hostages for his good behaviour 

g Devizes, p. 13 ; Gesta Hicardi, ii. 109). As 
ugh proceeded northwards he was again 
arrestea, at Howden, and compelled to give 
security that he would reside there during 
Jjongchamp's pleasure. Hugh at once sent 
messengers to Richard at Marseilles, and the 
king, perhaps feeling that the bishop had 
been harshly treated, ordered the manor of 
Sadberge and earldom of Northumberland to 
be restored to him (ii6 ii. 110 ; RoG. Hov. iii. 
38). 

In the complicated politics of the next few 
^ears Hugh's first purpose was to avoid mak- 
ing formal submission to Geoffrey of York, 
and in 1190 he accordingly obtained from 
Pope Clement the privilege of exemption 
(Gtr. Cahbr. iv. 383, says he did so by 
briberjr). This privilege was, however, re- 
versed through the intervention of Queen 
Eleanor in the following year, when Celes- 
tine III ordered Hugh to attend and make 
his profession of obedience at York ( Uaixe, 
Historians of the Church of York, iii. 88; 
RoG. Hov. iii. 78). Nevertheless when the 
outrage on Archbishop Geoflrey furnished 
the pretext for an attack on Longchamp, 
Hugh joined the opposition. He had been 
one of the mediators in the agreement be- 
tween Earl John and Longchamp at Win- 
chester on 30 July 1191 (t;^. iii. 134), but his 
own wrongs were now made a ground of 
complaint against the chancellor, and he was 
present at the deposition of Longchamp on 
8 Oct. (ib. iii. 145). No sooner was his more 
formidable rival disposed of than Hugh re- 
sumed his quarrel with G^eoff^ey. He refused 
to make his profession, declaring that he had 
made it once and for all to Archbishop Roger, 
and appealed to the pope. Geoflrey, after 
three citations, excommunicated Hugh in 
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November or December 1191. In spite of 
the sentence, Earl John spent Christmas with 
the bishop of Durham at Howden. On 2 Feb. 
1192 G^eoffrey repeated his sentence, and re- 
jected the offer of arbitration which Hugh 
made in the following month. Shortly after- 
wards the excommunication of Hugh was 
annulled by a papal letter, and delegates 
were appointed to deal with the dispute. 
After several adjournments the matter was 
at length decided in October 1192, and Hugh 
was ordered to make his submission (ib. iii. 
171-2; Will. Newb. i. 371 ; Gbrv.Cant. i. 
513; Hist, Dunelm. Script. treSfAipp. p. Ixiii). 
In February 1192 Hugh had been sent to 
France by Queen Eleanor to mediate with 
the legates whom the pope had sent to decide 
the dispute between Longchamp and Walter 
de Coutances, but his intervention wa«< 
attended with little success (Gesta Ricardi, 
ii. 246-50). Hugh was summoned by Walter 
de Coutances to the council held at Oxford 
on 28 Feb. 1193 to consider the measures ren- 
dered necessary by the king's captivity, and 
in April joined Archbishop Geoffrey m be- 
sieging John's castle of Tickhill. It was with 
reluctance that Hugh abandoned the siege on 
the conclusion of a truce, and when the 
war broke out again in February 1194 he col- 
lected a fresh force, and in the following 
month captured the castle (Hog. Hov.iii. 196- 
197, 208,238). On 27 March he met Richard 
at Nottingham, and was favourably received ; 
three days later he was present at the great 
council. On 11 April liugh was appointed 
to provide for the escort of VVilliam the Lion 
to the court. Next day he went to his manor 
of Brackley, and there quarrelled with the 
king of Scots, who complained of his conduct 
to Richard. On 17 April Hugh attended tlie 
coronation at Winchester, and a week later 
was still with Richard at Portsmouth {An- 
cient Charter 8 J p. 102, Pipe Rolls Soc.) Ri- 
chard appears to have rebuked him sharply for 
his conduct at Brackley, and Huffh, oDserv- 
ing the change in the king's aisposition, 
thought fit to surrender his earldom of Nor- 
thumberland, which was promptly bestowed 
on Hugh Bardulf(RoG.Hov. ill. 245-7; Vita 
S. Godrid,^, 178 ; Will. Newb. ii. 416). Al- 
most immediately afterwards Bishop Hugh 
offered two thousand marks for a renewal of his 
gntnt, and refused to give Bardulf possession. 
Itichard agreed to Hugh's request if security 
were given for the payment. Bardulf then 
cheated Hugh by a trick, and deceived the 
king, who ordered the bishop to be deprived 
not only of his county and castles, but of the 
two thousand marks and manor of Sadberge as 
well (ROG. Hov.iii. 260-1). On29Sept.Hugh 
came to York under a papd commission, and 



declared Archbishop Geoffrey's sentences 
against his opponents null ana void (ib, iii. 
273). He was still endeavouring to recover 
his position, and Geoffrey of Coldingham 
(p. 15) says that the king was appeased and 
Sadberge restored on payment of two thou- 
sand marks. According to William of New- 
burgh, Hugh wished to repurchase the earl- 
dom, and Richard, though he gave an evasive 
reply, offered, if Hugh would bring the monev 
to London, to associate him in ofEce with 
Hubert Walter. Hugh accepted gladly, and 
started southwards. On Shrove Tuesday 
(15 Feb.) he was at Craike, and on the fol- 
lowing day came to York. From York he 
rode to Doncaster, where he was taken so 
ill that he had to proceed to Howden by boat. 
He reached Howden on 20 Feb., and, grow- 
ing steadily worse, died there on 3 March. 
His body was taken back to Durham and 
buried in the chapter-house. Both Geoffrey 
of Coldingham and W^illiam of Newburgh 
assert that Hugh's death was due to his hav- 
ing partaken too freely of the Shrovetide feast 
at Craike. St. Godric was said to have pro- 
phesied that Hugh would be blind for seven 
years before his death, and the bishop, de- 
ceived by his unimpaired vigour, thought he 
had still long to live. After his death men 
interpret-ed the prophecy as referring to the 
moral blindness which immersed him for the 
last years of his life in political affairs (Will. 
Newb. ii. 439-40 : Geoffrey of Colding- 
ham, p. 15 ; RoG. Hov. iii. 284-5). 

Hugh de Puiset was in many respects one 
of the most remarkable men of his time. In 
person he was tall and handsome, and pre- 
served his remarkable bodilv vigour till the 
end of his life. In public affuirs he was keen 
and energetic, eloquent in speech, affable in 
manners, and prudent in action. His secular 
ambition and thirst for riches made him self- 
ish, but he was nevertheless lavish and 
splendid in the use that he made of his 
power and wealth. His position as a bishop 
was unique in England ; as earl-palatine of 
Durham he was a secular as well as an ec- 
clesiastical potentate, and his secular autho- 
rity extenaed over much of the present 
county of Northumberland,the whole of which 
lay within his ecclesiastical jurisdiction. 
Thus the duty of keeping the marchland 
between England and Scotland devolved 
naturally upon him. In Hugh's own case 
the importance of this position was enhanced 
by his long tenure of office, by the vacancy 
of the metropolitan see of York after 1181, 
and by his acquisition for a time of the earl- 
dom of Northumberland. Had he realised his 
ambitions to the full, he would have filled a 
place more exactly resembling that held by the 
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great ecclesiastical princes of Germany than 
anything^ that has ever existed in England. 
Even as it was, he left a mark upon the north 
which is not yet effaced (Stubbs). At first 
he won golden opinions as bishop by his affable 
and prudent bearing, but as his position be- 
came more secure his attitude changed. He 
governed his bishopric and palatinate with a 
strong hand, and with a not too scrupulous 
regard for their ancient customs ; but though 
he would brook no interference from his 
subjects, he was firm in the maintenance of 
their joint privileges against king and arch- 
bishop. If his government was vigorous, it 
was on the whole beneficent; and if his 
subjects groaned under his exactions, they 
nevertheless took pride in his magnificence. 
He was a great builder of castles and churches, 
had a royal love for the chase, and lived in 
almost kingly state. Northallerton Castle, 
the keep at Norham, the galilee at Durham 
Cathedral, the church and bishop's mansion 
at Darlinffton, all owed their existence to 
him ; while at Durham be also repaired the 
castle, built the El vet bridge, and completed 
the city wall. When he was preparing to 
go on the crusade he had equipped a number 
of fine ships, one of which was sailed bv 
Robert de Stockton to London for the king's 
service (Mabox, History of the Excheqtuer^ i. 
493). In the forest of Weardale he had his 
' great chace ' (Boldon Btike, p. liv). Hugh's 
bene&ctions were not less splendid; at Sher- 
bum, near Durham, he founded a hospital for 
lepers, which still exists as an almshouse for I 
the poor rSuBTEES, Hist. Durham, i. 127-87, | 
283), ana at Norham he established another 
hospital of St. James. At Durham he pro- 
vided a shrine for the relics of Bede, and gave 
a cross and chalice of gold to the cathedral 
(for his buildings and benefactions see Snf. 
DujfELM. i. 168, Rolls Ser. ; Gbopfrey of 
CoLDnreHAH, pp. 11, 12 ; De Cuthberti Vir- 
tutibus, p. 215 ; Scjbtbeb, vol. i. p. xxvi). If 
Hugh was not himself a man of learning, he 
was a patron of learning in others. Reginald 
of Doraam dedicated his life of St. Godric to 
him ( Vita Oodrici,'p, 1), and Alan de Insulis 
addressed his * Historia Bruti ' to him in a pre- 
face in which he compared him to Meecenas 
( Lafrevob of Dttrhax, Foemata, np. 88- 
89, Sortees Soc.) At his death Huffh left a 
number of books to Durham Cathedral, among 
them a bible in four volumes, which is still 
preserved there, and also, as it would appear, 
a collection of the letters of Peter of Blois, 
who had benefited bv Hiu^h's protection after 
the death of Henry II ( Wills and Inventories^ 
L 4, Sortees Soc ; Pbteb of Blois, Epist. 
127). It is not improbable that Roger of 
Hoveden may have lived under Hugh's pro- 



tection at Howden, and derived some of hi» 
information from this connection. The bishop 
had a chaplain, William of Howden, who 
was perhaps a brother of the historian 
(Stubbs's Pref. to Roo. Hov. vol. i. pp. xiv, 
Ixviii). A letter from Hugh to Archbishop 
Richard, describing a miracle worked by 
Thomas Becket, is printed in the ' Materials 
for the History of T. Becket,' i. 419. There 
are letters to Hugh from Gilbert Foliot and 
from Roger of York among the * Epistles ' of 
Foliot (MiGNB, Patrologia,\o\, cxc. cols. 911, 
1106), and from John of Salisbury, Ep. 26 
{ib, vol. cxcix.J Charters of Bishop Hugh's 
are to be founa in the ' Feodarium Prioratus 
Dunelmensis,' * Fiuchale Priory,' and ' His- 
toric Dunelmensis Scriptores tres' (all pub- 
lished by the Surtees Society). There is an 
engraving of his seal in Surtees's' History of 
Durham," vol. i. plate 5. 

At the feastof St. Cuthbert in llSSBishop 
Hugh ordered a survey to be made of all 
settled rents and customs due to him from 
the1[)ishopric. This survey may be described 
as the ' Domesday Book ' of the Durham Pala- 
tinate, and is popularly known as ' Boldon 
Buke.' The original manuscript has not been 
preserved, although four transcripts have sur- 
vived, the earliest of which dates from about 
1300. ' Boldon Buke ' was printed in the 
appendix to Domesday, and was again edited 
for the Surtees Society by the Rev. W. 
Green well in 1852. 

William of Newburgh (ii. 440-1) states 
that Hugh de Puiset, before he became bishop, 
had three bastards by diflierent mothers. 
Henry, the eldest, whom we know to have 
been the son of Adelaide de Percy (cf. a 
charter of Henry de Puiset, ap. Roo. Hov. 
vol. iii. Pref, p. xxxiv), was brought up to a 
military career, and received considerable 
grants of land from his father (cf. Priory of 
Finchalef Surtees Soc.) He was in disgrace 
in 1198 (Madox, Hist, Exchequer, i. 366). 
In May 1201 he was sent by John on a 
mission to the king of Scots (Roo. Hov. 
iv. 163). That same year he went on the 
crusade {Cal. Hot. Pat, i. 3), but survived 
to come home, and died in 1212. He was 
a great benefactor of Finchale Priory and 
of Sallay Abbey (Roo. Hov. iv. 39, 43 ; 
DuoDALB, Monasticon Anglicanum, v. 310). 
He married Dionysia, daughter of Odo de 
Thilli (Madox, Hist, i. 613), but, as his 
estates escheated to the crown (^Cal, Rot, 
Claus, i. 124), presumably left no issue. 
It does not therefore appear that the later 
family of Pudsey, in Craven, can have traced 
their descent from Bishop Hugh, as is some- 
times supposed (cf.WniTAKER, Hist, of Cra- 
ven, 3rd eoit.. p. 126). According to William 
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PULESTOX or PULISTOX, HAMLET 
(1(W2 H>i2), fioliricAl writ*fr, b-jrn at UM 
AlnfHfonl, Ilampfliin-y in 1*W:^, wa* th»' *'.•!! 
of Uicliarrl l'ul»r-»ori, aii'l riephew of John 
Puleston |"q. V. Il(tml<;r*-i fat ht^r wits b<jni 
in 15!il at Hiinrott in Oxfonlshire, but was 
descendcil fmm a FlintHhin* familv : he gra- 
duated from Flart Hall, Oxforrl, H'\. in 101 1, 
M.A. in 1(M:{, H.I), in U'rM), and 1).I>. in 
1627; obtained a fffllowrihip at \Va<lham, 
which he ri^Higiied in iHli); waM pndx^ndary of , 
\Vinche8t«!r in 101 1 10, n-rtor HiicceHHively 
of I>;ckford, IlanipHhiro ( 1010), Kingworthy 
(1618), and A blxits worthy; and waH nKnle- i 
rator of philoHophy in 1014, and humanity , 
lecturer in 1010 at Oxford (Hi>ft (Ukihnku, , 
Wadham JitH/i^frr^ p. 10; Kontkk, Afu7ntn\ 
Ojr*/ru'ensef, And Winu)). Ilamh'l, adniitt(><l 
Hcholar of Wadhnni on LH) Aug. 10-17, gra- 
B.A. on lM May 1050, and M.A. nn 
16*Ki. Ill* at first di'clinrd to nu li- 
the onlinnmvM of tint |»ariinnii'n- 
vn ( WiH)U, AntitfuifiM 1^ O.v/unI 
|fi ea. liutohi vol. ii. pt. ii. p. 70<'l), 
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Ei"-*:*?. rc- I**-? : Fosters Alumni Ozon.1 

G. Lb G. X. 

PUUKTOX. JOHN («/. 1650), judge, a 
=:-rZLb«f of an old Flintshire famuy, was 
>:- :f Ri-.-hani I^ileston of Emral, Flint- 
sblrv. by Alice, his wife, daughter of David 
Lr-wi* of BuTVor: in Oxfordshire. He was 
A zi-ezber of :be Middle Temple, and reader 
f his inn in 16^. was recommended by 
the <>?!cxon« as a baron of the exchequer 
is February 1^43. and. the kinirnot appoint- 
ing him. rvivxvt?d by their order the degree 
>i <e:j«ant on 12 lict. 1&4S. He was ap- 
pi>inted bv parliament a judge of the 
t\immon pleas on 1 June 1649, and with 
Ban.^n Thorpe tried John Morris (1617?- 
164i^i "q. v. , governor of Pontefiract Castle, 
at York assizes for high treason in August 
«)f th»* same year. He was also, with Mr. 
Ju.stice Jermyn. appointed in the same year 
to trv Lieutenant-colonel John Lilbume 
(State PaperM, l)om. 1649, p. 335), was a 
commissioner in April 1650, under the pro- 
posed act for establishing a high court of 
justice, and was placed in the commission of 
December 1650 for the trial of offenders 
in Norfolk. Apparently Cromwell, on be- 
coming Protector in 1653, did not renew 
hiM patent. He died 5 Sept. 1059. His wife 
Elizabeth, daughter of Sir John Woolrych, 
pR'deceased him in 1658. By her he had 
two Hona, to whom Philip Heniy [a, v.] 
was appointed tutor on 30 Sept. 1653. 
IliH neunew, Hamlet Puleston, is separately 
noticti(i. 

I Fom'i Judges of Kngland; Dugdale's Origioes, 
p. 220 : Clarendon 8 Rebellion, bk. vi. par. 231 ; 
WhitflookuH Memorials, pp. 342, 405 ; State 
THhIh, iv. 1210; Life of PhUip Henry, by Mat- 
thew Huiiry.l /. A. U. 
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PULLAIN, PULLAYNE, or PUL- 
LEYNE, JOHN (lol7-156o), divine and 

?oet, a native of Yorkshire, was educated at 
_ few College, Oxford, of which he was either 
clerk or chaplain, or both successively ( Wood, 
AtheruB O.von. i. 345). He ^aduated B.A. 
in 1540 (from New College) and M.A. in 
February 1643—4. In lo47 he was admitted 
senior student of Christ Church. He made 
some reputation as a writer of Latin and Eng- 
lish poetry, and became a frequent preacher 
and a zealous reformer. On 7 Jan. loo2-3, 
being then B.D., he was admitted to the rec« 
tory of St. Peter's, Cornhill (SrsYPB, Me- 
morialSf it. ii. 272), but was deprived of it 
on Mary's accession, when, for a time, he 
preached secretly in the parish (Foxe, Act^ 
and Man, viii. 738, where St. Michael, Corn- 
hill, is given for St. Peter). He joined 
friends in Geneva in 1554, and co-operated 
in the Genevan translation of the Bible. In 
1557 he was secretly in England under the 
name of Smith, acted as chaplain to the 
Duchess of Suffolk [see Bertie, Catharine], 
and held services at Colchester as well as in 
Comhill. Stephen Morris laid an informa- 
tion against him before Bishop Bonner {ib. 
viii. fe4; Strtpb, Memorials, in, ii. 64). 
He escaped again to Geneva, and was there 
as late as 15 Dec. 1558, when he signed the 
letter of the G^enevan exile church to other 
English churches on the continent, recom- 
mending reconciliation (Strtpe, Annals, 1. i. 
152 ; Troubles at Frankfort, p. 188). Re- 
turning to England on Elizabeth's accession, 
he was restored to St. Peter's, Comhill, but 
almost immediately incurred Elizabeth's 
wrath for preaching without licence, con- 
trary to her proclamation {Acts of the Fricy 
Council, 1558; Strtpe, Annals, i. i. 63). 
Pullain's name, however, appears in a list of 
persons suggested for preferment in 1559 (t^. 
I. i. 229). On 13 Dec. in that year he was ad- 
mitted, on the queen's presentation, to the 
archdeaconry of Colchester, and on 8 March 
following (1559-^) to the rectory of Cop- 
ford, Es^x. He resigned his Comhill living 
on 15 Nov. 1560 (Newcodrt, ii. 192). On 
12 Sept. 1561 he was installed prebendary of 
St. Paul's Cathedral. As a member of the 
lower house in the convocation of 1562 he 
advocated Calvinistic views (Stryvb, Annals, 
I. i. 512). He died in the summer of 1565. 
He had married in Edward VI's rei^, but 
some of the relatives sought to deprive his 
children of his property on the ground that 
they were illegitimate. 

Pullain contributed a metrical rendering of 

the 148th and 149th Psalms to the earlier 

editions of Stemhold and Hopkins's version 

(1649 et seq.) The latter psalm is printed 

VOL. XLvn. 



in * Select Poetry ' published by the Parker 
Society (ii. 495). He is known to have 
written other verse, but none of it has sur- 
vived. Warton quotes as by Pullain a stanza 
from "William Baldwin's * Balades of Salo- 
mon ' (1549). Bale, who seems to have had 
some personal knowledge of l^uUain, assigns 
to him a * Testament of the Twelve Pa- 
triarchs ' [see GoLDiNG, Arthur; Gilby, 
Anthony], a * Tract against the Arians,' his- 
tories of Judith, Susannah, and Esther, and a 
translation into English verse of Ecclesiastes, 
none of which are known to survive. 

[Calfhill's Works (Parker See), p. vii ; Le 
Nere's Fasti; Addit.MS. 24491 ; HazHtt's Hand- 
book ; Wrtrton's Enpl. Poetry ; Woo i's Fasti, 
i. Ill, 115, Athens, i. 345; Bale's Script. Angl. 
ix. 83; Tanners Bibl. Brit.; Lansd. MS. 981, 
f. 26 ; Davids's Nonconformity in Essex.] 

W. A. S. 

PULLAN, RICHARD POPPLEWELL 

(1825-1888), architect and archaeologist, 
bom at Knaresborough in Yorkshire on 
27 March 1825, was son of Samuel Popple- 
well Pullan, solicitor, of that town. He was 
educated at Christ's Hospital, and became a 
Grecian, and was afterwards a pupil of R. 
Lane, architect and surveyor, of Manchester. 
Mr. Alfred Waterhouse, K.A., was a fellow- 
pupil. At Manchester Pullan earnestly 
studied old missals and illuminated manu- 
scripts in the Chetham Library, and became 
an early convert to mediaevalism. He de- 
veloped a passion for heraldry, and amused 
himself with emblazoning pedigrees in colour. 
In 1844, when not more than nineteen, he 
sent in a design for the robing-room of her 
majesty the queen at the House of Lords, 
which attracted notice from its richness of 
colour, but he was considered too young to 
carry it out. Subseouently he made designs 
for stained glass, ana never relinquished the 
study and practice of polychromy. 

During a visit to Italy he mainly studied 
church architecture. On his return he as- 
sisted Sir Digby Wyatt in the polychromy 
of the Byzantine and Mediaeval Courts of 
the Crystal Palace, opened by the queen on 
10 June 1854. In October Pullan went to 
Sebastopol during the siege, and made 
sketches and models of the contours of the 
district. On coming home he exhibited a 
model of the country and the fortifications 
about Sebastopol. 

In 1856, in conjunction with Mr. Evans, 
he sent in a competition desij^ for Lille 
Cathedral, and obtained a silver medal. 
Next year he was appointed by the foreign 
office architect to the expedition sent to sur- 
vey the mausoleum at Halicamassus, which 
Charles (afterwards Sir Charles) Newton. 
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had excavated in 1856. Pullan arrived at 
Budrum on 25 Au^. 1857. He not only 
measured the architectural remains, but 
attempted a restoration of the mausoleum, 
in accordance with the descriptions of Pliny 
the Elder, Hyprinus, and Guichard. He dis- 
played great ingenuity in showing a con- 
struction of the pyramid that admitted of 
the stone trabeation between the peristyle 
and the pteron. Pullan, in conformity with 
Newton's instructions, went to Cnidus, and 
discovered a gigantic figure of a lion, ten 
feet long, six feet high, weighing, with its 
case, eleven tons, which he sent to England. 
It is now in the Elgin Room of the British 
Museum. lie made a restoration of the tomb 
which the lion crowned, a survey of the 

Srincipal sites in the island of Cos, and 
rawings of the remains. All these restora- 
tions are depicted in * A History of Dis- 
coveries at Halicarnassus, Cnidus, and Bran- 
chidae, by C. T. Xewton, M.A., assisted by 
R. P. Pullan,' liondon, 1862-03. Afterwards 
the Society of Dilettanti employed him on 
further investigations of a like kind. In 
April 1862 he began excavations on the site 
of the Temple of Bacchus at Teos. Pullan 
found the temple to be hexastyle, as de- 
scribed by Vitruvius (lib. iii. cap. iii. p. 8), 
and with eleven columns on the flanks, but 
not pseudodipteral, and consequently not 
the one built by Hermogenes. In his opinion 
it was erected in Roman times. In 1862 
Pullan visited the remains of the temple of 
Apollo Smintheus, or the Mouse-queller, 
near Kulakli, in the Troad, which had been 
discovered by Lieutenant Spratt in 1853. 
He returned thither from Smyrna on 5 Aug. 
1866, and ooranleted the excavation and 
drawings on 22 Nov. 1866. There were suf- 
ficient remains found to show that it was an 
octastyle pseudodipteral temple, with only 
fourteen columns on the flank. It is rather 
superior to the temple of Minerva Polias at 
Pnone, and nrobably of about the same date. 
In 1869 Pullan, under an order from the 
society, excavated the site of the temple of 
Minerva Polias at Priene, which had hitherto 
been encumbered with ruins. Accounts of 
Pullan's work on the three temples were pub- 
lished in the fourth part of *The Antiqui- 
ties of Ionia* in 1881. At the same time 
Pullan visited most of the Byzantine churches 
in Greece and Asia Minor, and published an 
account of the examples of Byzantine and 
classical work that had been accumulated by 
''If and Charles Texier, in two volumes, 
\ respectively 'Byzantine Architec- 
864, and ' Principal Ruins of Asia 
1865. By Pullan's advice, too, Lord 
^ British ambassador at Rome, un- 



dertook excavations on his property at Civita 
Lavinia, on the Alban hdls (Lanuvium), 
where the ruins of the imperial villa of An- 
toninus Pius were discovered, and magnifi- 
cent fragments of sculpture, as well as some 
archaic terra-cottas. 
' Pullan contrived to combine with his 
; archaeological exploration a good architec- 
tural practice in London. He competed for 
the memorial churches at St. Petersburg and 
Constantinople, for Truro and Lille cathe- 
' drals, the war and foreign offices, the Liver- 
pool Exchange building, the Natural History 
Museum (South Kensington), the Glasgow 
municipal buildings, the Dublin Museum, and 
the Hamburg town-hall. 

II is principal executed works were churches 
at Pontresina and Baveno, and the conver- 
sion of Castel Aleggio, between Lago 
Maggiore and Lago d*Orta, into an English 
Gothic mansion. The church at Baveno is 
octagonal in plan, and of the Lombard type, 
and was built for Mr. Henfrey in the 
grounds of his villa. The whole of the 
coloured decoration was designed by Pullan, 
and much of it was executed with his own 
hand ; a view of it was exhibited at the Royal 
Academy in 1882. On the death of Pullan's 
brother-in-law, William Burges [q. v.], in 
1881, he completed all Burgess unfinished 
works. 

Pullan, who had long suffered from bron- 
chitis, died at Brighton on 30 April 1888. 
He married, on 24 Feb. 1859, Mary L. Burges, 
sister of William Burges, A.R.A., the archi- 
tect. Mrs. Pullan shared the dangers and 
hardships of a re^^idence in Asia Minor with 
her husband. On Burges's death they re- 
moved to the house Burges built for himself 
in Melbury Road, Kensington. Mrs. Pullan 
survived her husband. There was no issue 
of the marriage. 

Besides the works already noticed, Pullan 
published: 1. *The Altar, its Baldachin and 
Keredos,* pamphlet, 8vo, London, 1873. 
2. * Catalogue of Views illustrative of Ex- 

S editions to Asia Minor,'pamphlet, 8vo,Lon- 
on, 1876. 3. ' Remarks on Church Deco- 
ration,' 8vo, London, 1878. 4. 'Eastern Cities 
and Italian Towns,* 8vo, London, 1879. 
5. * Elementary Lectures on Christian Ar- 
chitecture,' 8vo, London, 1879. 0. * Studies 
in Architectural Style,' fol., London, 1883. 
7. 'Architectural Designs of W. Burges,' 
fol., London, 1883. 8. * The House of W. 
Burges, A.R.A., edited by R. P. Pullan,' fol., 
London, 1886. 9. 'Architectural Designs 
of W. Burges,' 2nd ser., fol., London, 1887. 
10. ' Studies in Cathedral Design,' fol., Lon- 
don, 1888. 
Before the Royal Institute of British 
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Architects, Pullan read papers on ' Classic 
Art* on 24 May 1871; < Decoration of 
Basilicas and Byzantine Churches/ 15 Nov. 
1876; 'Works of the late W. Burges/ 
17 April 1882 ; ' Decoration of the Dome of 
St. Paul's Cathedral/ 4 Dec. 1882, 

[Personal Imowledge ; Pullan's Works] 

G. A-N. 
PULLEIN. [See Pullen.] 

PULLEN, JOSIAH (1631-1714), vice- 
principal of Magdalen Hall, Oxford, born in 
1631, matriculated at Oxford in 1650. He 
graduated B.A. in 1654 and M.A. in 1657, 
and in the same year became vice-principal 
of the hall, which office he retained till nis 
death. Among his pupils were Robert Plot 
in 1669,Richard Stafford inl677,andThomas 
Yalden the poet. Magdalen Hall under Dr. 
Henry Wilkinson [q. v.] was a stronghold 
of puritanism ; but Pullen appears to have 
stood well with the royalist authorities. In 
September 1661 Clarendon, visiting Oxford 
as chancellor, refused the invitation of Wil- 
kinson, the president, to the hall with the 
remark that he ' entertained factious peo- 
ple, and but one honest man among them,' 
meaning, says Wood, Pullen (Wood, Life^ 
ed. Clark, i. 415). About this time Pullen 
became ' domesticall chaplain ' to Robert 
Sanderson ftj. v.], bishop of Lincoln, was 
present at ms death on 10 Jan. 1663, and 
preached the sermon at his funeral (Sander- 
son, Works, ed. Jacobson, vi. 344-9, cf. ii. 
142, and Wood, Athena Oxon. iii. 626, 628). 

In 1675 Pullen became minister of St. 
Peter's-in-the-East at Oxford, and in 1684 
rector of Blunsdon St. Andrew, Wiltshire ; 
he held both livings till his death (Foster, 
Aiumm Oxon,) Li 1684 he was one of the 
original members of the Oxford Chemical 
Society. He died on 31 Dec. 1714, and was 
boned in the lady-chapel on the north side 
of St. Peter^s-in-the-£ast, where there is a 
slab with a short epitaph by T. Wagstaffe. 

Pullen, who was famdiarly known as * Joe 
Pullen/ was long remembered in the uni- 
versity on account of his eccentricities. l*he 
many stories which were related of him in 
* common rooms' mainly illustrated his sim- 
plicity and absence of mind. He was a great 
walker. His constant walking companion 
was Alexander Padsey (1636-1721), fellow 
of Magdalen. An elm tree, which he planted 
at the head of the footpath from Oxford to 
Headington, was for a century and a half 
called by his name ( Gent Mag, 1795, ii. 962). 
It grew to great proportions, but in 1894 was 
cut down to a mere stump. 

There is a half-length portrait of Pullen at 
Hertford Ck>l]6g8 (formerly Magdalen Hall), 



and a shorter copy of the same in the Bod- 
leian picture-gallery ; the latter is attributed 
to one Byng, was engraved in stipple by 
£. Hiurding, and published on 1 Oct. 1796. 

[Authorities cited above ; Bloxam's Reg. Mag- 
dalen College, i. 1U9. r. 245, vi. 113; Noble's 
Biogr. Hist. ii. 138; Wood's Life and Hearne's 
Diaries, passim.] H. E. D. B. 

PULLEN, ROBERT (rf. 1147?), phUo- 
sopher, theologian, and cardinal, whose name 
also appears as Polenius, Pullenus, PuUein, 
Pullan, and Pully, is said to have come from 
Exeter to Oxford, and to have remained at 
Oxford for five years (Annals of Oseney), In 
1 133 ' he began to read at Oxford the divine 
scriptures, the study of which had grown 
obsolete in England.' He is thus, with one 
exception (Theobaldus Stampensis), the first 
master known to have taught in the schools 
— not yet the university— of Oxford. Ac- 
cording to John of Hexham (Continuation of 
Sym. Dunblm. in Raine's Priory of Hexham^ 
SurteesSoc. i. 152),Pullen refused a bishopric 
offered him by Henrv I. Subsequently he 
taught logic and theology at Paris. John of 
Salisbury was his pupil there (Metalogicus, i. 
24) in 1141 or 1142, and describes him as a 
man * whom his life and learning alike com- 
mended.' In 1134 and 1143 Pullen is men- 
tioned as archdeacon of Rochester (Le Neve), 
and, probably a little before the latter date, 
St. Bernard (JEp, 205) wrote to apologise to 
PuUen's diocesan, the bishop of Rochester, 
for detaining him at Paris, * on account of 
the wholesome doctrine that is in him.' St. 
Bernard reproached the bishop, however, for 
*■ stretching out his hand upon the goods of the 
appellant after his appeal was made,' which 
looks as if the bishop had taken proceedings 
against him for non-residence. 

In the same letter St. Bernard spoke of 
Pullen as ' of no small authority in the court' 
(i.e. probably of Rome). There is no doubt 
that Pullen settled in Rome in his last years, 
but the exact date of his arrival there is 
uncertain. According to Ciaconius, Robert 
Pullen was * called' to Rome by Innocent II 
(who died in September 1 143), and was created 
a cardinal by Coelestine II, Innocent II's suc- 
cessor. This is probably correct. The^\nnal8 
of Oseney' state less convincingly that Ihil- 
len, after both the Anglican and Gallican 
churches had profited by his doctrine, was 
called to Rome by Lucius U, who became 
pope in 1144 (* Annals of Oseney,' in Annates 
Monastici, ed. Luard, Rolls Ser. iv. 19, 20 ; 
Bodl MS. 712, f. 275, quoted in Rashdall, 
Universities of the Middle Ages, ii. 335). 
All authorities agree that Pope Lucius pro- 
moted Pullen to the chancellorship of the 
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holy Homan church, lie was certainly chan- | in 1130, and was afterwards chancellor of the 

cellor in 1145 and 1146 (Jaff^:, Reg, Pont. 

Horn, 1851, pp. 609, 616). On the accession to 

the papacy ot St. Bemard^s friend and pupil, 

Kugenius III, in 1 1 45, St. Bernard wrote (Ep. 

8(?2) to Pullen warmly commending the new 

iK>ntifr to him, and inviting him to become 

Kugenius's * consoler and counsellor.' In an 

extract, printed bv Migne, from a work of St. 

Bernards bioffrap^er, William, abbot of St. 

Thoodoric at lleims, against the * De relatio- 

nibus Divinis' of Gilbert de la Poir^e (which 

does not n])pear in the printed works of the 

abbot), Robertus Pullen, * chancellor of the 



holy Roman church. Cardinals were at that 
time usually resident at Rome, and it is 
scarcely possible that Cardinal Robert should, 
as Pullen did, have taught at Oxford and 
Paris after 1130, the year of his elevation to 
the eardinalate. 

[The passage from William, abbot of Theodoric 
and St. Bernard*s biographer, coupled with the 
statement of the Oseney chronicler and of John 
of Salisbury (Met. i. 5 ), sufficiently establishes 
the identity of the eminent theologian with the 
archdeacon of Rochester, St. Bernard's corre- 
spondent, and of the archdeacon with the Roman 



apostolic see,' is appealed to, with Anselmof , ch'neeUo'. » Pjint »''?"* ''»■'* ?'»''°? S'"^'* 
liaon, Hugh of S. Victor, and others, against (^^"^ °°. Med- and Mod. H«t. p. 138) hu 

«i:iiv>l4.*« j«-4.«:^^ u- I 1 *u -^ I raised some mirenious doubts. The fullest ao- 

^Y}^V' ^.f *!^f ', ^^^^^ ^f'J *5^ P?^^"^ stract of Pullens Sentences is given in Ceillier's 
of theTnnitymto^proprietates, and infavour Hist. Gen. des Auteurs SacrAs et Eocl&i. xiv. 
of the view that whatever is in God is God. | gg^^g There are also notices in Brucker's Hist. 
The praise bestowed on Pullen by Bernard Crit. Phil. (1766-7). iii. 767 ; Dupin's Hist, des 
and bv Bernard's biographer, the abbot of St. Controverses EccUs. 1696, pp. 710-23 ; Oudin, 
Thoodoric, clearly indicates the position of De Script oribusEcclesiasticis, 1722, ii. 1118-21 ; 
Ihillen as an upholder of the orthodox con- | Cave, De Scriptoribus Eccles. (1745), iii. 223; 
8orvative cause against the Abelardian influ- Tanner's Bibliotheca Brit.-Hib. 1788; Fabrieius's 
ence. But the influence of Pullen's * Senten- ' Bibl. Med. JEy\, 1858, iii. 406. The rhetorical and 
tiarum Theologicarum Libri VIII,* in which no doubt apocryphal details of Pullen's life and 
ho embodied his views, was soon supplanted '"^ork at Oxford, which some of the writers men- 
by the treatise of Peter the Lombard, 'the tioned in the article reproduce, seem to have come 
Master of the Sentences,* who was a pupil of ^~™ ^^^^^ ^^ ^"'^•l ^' ^^ 

Abelard. l*eter*s book, representing Abe- PULLEN, PULLEIN, or PULLEYNB, 
lard's full-blown scholastic method, and (with S AMUE L Q598-1067), archbishop of Tuam, 
some modification) Abelard*s doctrine of the i son of AVilliam PuUein, rector of Ripley, 
Trinity, gradually triumphed, over its oppo- ' Yorkshire, was born there in 1598. lie 
nenta. Another cause of the superior popu- commenced M.A. at Pembroke Hall, Cam- 
larity of the Lombard is said to be the ract , bridge, and in 1624 was appointed the first 
that ho suggests more questions, and decides ' master, under the second endowment, of the 
them less peremptorily, than his predecessor : I Leeds grammar school, and lecturer in the 
hence his hook lent itself better to the pur- parish church. In both ofiices he was suc- 



poscs of a text-book for lecturers and a basis 
for endless disputation. 

Some writers make Pullen die in 1147, and, 
as ho does not appear as chancellor of Kome 



ceeded in 1680 by his brother Joshua Pullen, 
father of Tobias Pullen fq. v.] Joshua con- 
tinued master until 16»51. 

Samuel accompanied the Marquis (after- 



after 1146, this date is probably not far wrong, i wards James, first duke) of Ormonde to Tre- 
llis* Sent entiarumTheologicarum libri VIIl* I land as private chaplain in 1632. He was 
was published by the Benedictine Hugh Ma- installed a prebendary of the diocese of 
thoud at l^aris in 1655, and is reprinted by I Ossory on 5 June 1034, appointed rector of 
Migno in *Patrologi8B Cursus, series Latina.' i Knockgraffon, Tipperary, and chancellor of 
l>it8 {De Anglic Scriptoribus, 1619, p. 211) Cashel in 1636. On 14 Nov. 1638 he was 
ascribes to him the following works : * In created dean of Clonfert in Galway, On the 
Apocalypsim S. Johannis ; ' * Super aliquot outbreak of the catholic rebellion in October 
l^Milmos;' *De Contemptu Mundi; * * Super I 1641, Pullen, who w^as then living in Cashel, 
iVk«««/M>iim rlinf is • '* l>mn1onf innoa . » < SAvmrkrine ' TippcraiT, was plundcrod of all hls goods, to 

the value of four or five thousand pounds, 



Of the last work a manuscript is preser^-ed 
in the Lambeth Library (No. 458). The 



and, with his wife and children, only escaped 



•onnons, which breathe a verj' ascetic spirit, ! murder by the protection of a Jesuit father 

were evidently delivered to scholars. j named James Saul,who sheltered him for three 

Pullen is undoubtedly a difl^erent person ' months. On his escape to England, Pullen 

from the Robert who became archbisliop of I became chaplain to AuoreydeVere, twentieth 

II- *^K)8. It is also impossible to I earl of Oxford. Invited'by the Countess of 

ith a Robert who, according to I Oxford to hear a sermon of a popular puritan 

made a cardinal by Innocent II I preacher, an alleged shoemaker, Pullen reoog- 
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nised in the preacher his former benefactor, 
the ieauit, in dis^ise. Pullen contrived that 
Saul should quit Oxfordshire without ex- 
posure (Nalson, Foxes and Firebrands ^ 1682, 
pt. ii. p. 98). 

Pullen was collated on 28 Oct. 1642 to a 
prebend in St. Patrick's Cathedral, Dublin, 
which he held until the Restoration, when 
he was incorporated D.D. of Dublin, and, 
through the Duke of Ormonde's influence, 
elevated to the see of Tuam, with that of 
Kilfenoragh (19 Jan. 1661). lie died on 
24 Jan. 1(567, and was buried in the cathe- 
dral at Tuam. 

l^lllen married, first, on 8 June 1624, 
Anne {d, 1631), daughter of Robert Cooke, 
B.D., \'icar of Leeds, by whom he had three 
eons, Samuel, Alexander, and William. Pul- 
len's second wife was a sister of Archbishop 
John Bramhall [q. v.] 

[Cotton's Fasti Eccles. Hib. i. 114, 433,ii. 137, 
316. ir. 15, 178, 179 ; Ware s Ireland, ed. Harris, 
i. 621, ii. 617, 626; Thoresby's Hist, of Leeds, 
ed. Whitaker, pp. 84, 209, 263; Loidis et El- 
mete, pp. 31, 71 ; Cnrte's Life of Ormonde, fol. 
1736, i. 267; Killeu's Eccles. Hist, of Ireland, 
1875, ii. 51 ; Reid's Hist, of Presb. Church in 
Ireland, ii. 450; Mant's Church of Ireland, i. 
609; Kennett's Register, pp. 366, 440; Life of 
Archbishop BramhHlI, prefixed to his Works, 
foL 1677 ; Carlisle's EndoTred Grammar Schools, 
i. 855 ; Wood's Athenae Oxon. ir. 863.1 

C. F. S. 

PULLEN or PULLEIN, SAMUEL 
(Jl. 1768), writer on the silkworm, probably 
grandson of Tobias Pullen [q. v.], obtained a 
scholarship at Trinity College, Dublin, 1732, 
CTaduated B.A. 1734, and M.A. of Trinity in 
1738. Retranslated from the Latin of Marcus 
Ilieronymus Vida, bishop of Alba {d. 1666), 
* The S&kworm : a Poem in two Books,' pub- 
lished at Dublin, 1750, 8vo ; and ' Scacchia 
Ludus : a Poem on the Game of Chess,' Dub- 
lin, printed by S. Powell for the author, 1750. 
A relative, William Pullein, was governor 
of Jamaica, and Pullen became greatlj inte- 
rested in the introduction of silk cultivation 
into the American colonies. He wrote * The 
Culture of Silk: or an Essay on its rational 
Practice and Improvement, London, 1768. 
On the same subject he read two papers before 
the Royal Society : * A New and Improved 
Silk-reel,' illustrated with plans (1 Feb. 
1769), and 'An Account ot a Particular 
Speciesof Cocoon, orSilk-pod, from America,' 
8 March 1769 (PhUosoph. Trans. 1759, vol. 
11. pt. L pp. 21, 64). He was also the author 
of ' Observations towards a Method of pre- 
eenring the Seeds of Plants in a state fit for 
y«^tation during long Voyages,' London, 
17w), 8to ; and of a poem ' C& the Taking 



of Louisburffh ' (America), published in the 
* Gentleman^ Magazine,' 1/68, p. 372. 

[Works; Cat. of Graduates Trin. Coll. Dublin J 
Cat. of Trin. Coll. Libr. Dublin ; Watt's BibL 
Brit. ii. 781 ; four letters from Pullein are in 
SloaneMS. 4317.] C. F. S. 

PULLEN, TOBIAS (1648-1713), bishop 
of Cloyne andof Dromore, born at Middleham, 
Yorkshire, in 1648, was, according to Cotton, 
grandson of Samuel Pullein (1698-1667) 
[q. v.], archbishop of Tuam. He was more 
probably a son of that prelate*s brother, 
Joshua Pullen. Tobias entered Trinity Col- 
lege, Dublin, on 1 1 March 1663. In January 
1666, being then in holy orders, although 
aged only eighteen, he became a vicar-choral 
of Tuam, and held the post until 1671. In 
1668, after he had graauated B.A., he was 
elected scholar of Trinity College, and he 
held a fellowship there from 1671 to 1677. 
In 1608 also he ^aduated B.D. and D.D., 
and was appointed rector of TuU^^aughnish, 
Kaphoe. lie resigned this living in 1682 on 
being made dean of Ferns, rector of Louth and 
Bewlev, and vicar of St. Peter's, Drogheda. 

Pullen was attainted of treason by James II 
in 1689, but after the accession of William 
and Mary he was created bishop of Cloyne 
by letters patent dated 13 Nov. 1694. Within 
a few months he was translated to the see 
of Dromore, co. Down (7 May 1696). Soon 
afterwards he issued an anonymous ' An- 
swer ' to the * Case of the Protestant Dis- 
senters in Ireland,' by Joseph Boyse [q. v.], a 
presbyterian minister, who advocatea tole- 
ration, with immunity from tests, for dis- 
senters in Ireland. Pullen protested that 
toleration would multiply sects, and deprive 
episcopalians of the power to * show tender- 
ness to their dissenting brethren .' The sacra- 
mental test for civil offices he described as a 
*' trivial and inconsiderable mark of com- 
pliance.' When a bill * for ease to Dissenters ' 
was introduced by the Earl of Drogheda in 
the Irish House of Lords on 24 Sept. 1695, 
Pullen was one of the twenty-one bishops 
(out of forty-three peers) by whose votes the 
measure was defeated. In 1697 Pullen (again 
anonymously) published * A Defence of his 

Eosition, and suggested that presbyterians 
efore coming to Ireland should undergo a 
Quarantine (in the shape of tests), like persons 
irom a country infected with the plague. 

Pullen built an episcopal residence at 
Magherellin. Two-thirds of the sum ex- 
pended was refunded by his successor, pur- 
suant to the statute. He died on 22 Jan. 
1713, and was buried at St. Peter's, Dro- 
gheda. He married, on 16 May 1678, Eliza- 
beth Leigh (rf. 4 Oct. 1691^ b^ ^\iWCL \xa 



Pullen , 

had fivA cbfldnn. Tlw TonniRrt, JoBlina, 
k>ni in 1687, enteral TtimlT Collep. Dnb- 
lin, on II June I70I,^ndiiued3LA^aiid 
wu chaiHKllor of the dioeeM of Dromote 
bom irin* until hti death in 1767 (Ccnoj. 
T. 2521. 
- Beside* two »?rmoni uid'the pMnpU^a 
■lieuJj noticed, Pallen is said to be ih^ >n- 
thor of a scarce tract. ' A Vindieatioii of Sir 
Robert Kind's Vfttignt and Actioit» in rela- 
tion to the ute and preaent Lord Kingson,' 
lem, DO printer's name or pUce (Trin. CoU. 
Libr., Dublin) [aee Kixc, Robebt, aecond 
Lo£i> KixcsTOX . 

[BrwlT'n Clerical and Pimcbinl lUnrda of 
Corii. C'fotne. and Ross. I8S4.iii. li>6: Cotum'a 
Futi Kcrlet. Uib. ii. 350. i:i. 42. 283. it. 4S; 
WatcB IreUnd. rd. Harnf. i. 287, 5S0, ii. !S8, 
Ml ; Cal. af Gndaatra, Dablio. p. 471 ; Rtid'i ; 
Hilt, of The Preabjt. Cb. in IrtUiid. cd. Kulrn. 
ii. 4-'Kj. iSS. 476 ; Notes and QueHea, 2Qd Kr. 
Xii. 466 ; WithBrow'i Hist, and Lit. Mem. of 
PRabjter.iD IreUnd. IMwr. IB 79. pp. 79. 112; 
Cat. of Trin. ColL Libr. DnbUn.] C. F. S. 

PITLLEN, WILLIAM JOHNSAMUEL 
(1613-18S7), vice-admiral, bom in 1813, after 
•enrinK for aome reara in the navv, quitted it 
in 1836, and accepted the post of aseistant- 
•arvejor under the South Australian Com- 
panj, Ketuminp to the dstj, he passed his 
examination on 20 Jul^ 1844, and was ap- 
pointed to the Columbia, surreving ship on 
the coast of Xortli America, with Caj^ain 
Peter Frederick Shnrtland [q. v.] He was 
promoted to be lieutenant on 9 Nor. 1846, 
out continued in the Columbia till she was 
paid off in 1H18. He was then appointed 
to the Horer wilh Captain Thomas Moore 
for ■ voyape to the Pacific and tlie Arctic 
tliroufch Dehring Straits [see Hooper, "Wil- 
liam Huuii;". In the summer of 1819 he 
and Hooper were ordered by Captain <after- 
wards Sir Henrj) Kellett [q. v.] of the 
Herald to search the const from Point 
Barrow to the mouth of the Mackeniie. 
After winlfrinjf on the Mackenzie, at Fort 
Simpson, he, wilh Hooper, in the following 
summer searched the coast as far as Cape i 
Bathurst; thence ri'tuming tngether, they ' 
vintemd at Fort Simpson, tmveljed over- | 
land to Xew York, and arrived in England , 
inUctolwr IH1)1. Hg had, during his absence, < 
been promoted to the rank of commander, 
on 24 Jan. IftW; and in February ]8.'i2 was I 
appointed to the North Star for sen-ice in the 
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rranklin Hearch eipditLou under the orders 
of Sir Kdwnrd Belcher [tj.v.] The North 



Star spent the next two wmters at Beechey 

, brinffin^ _._ 

onw of the Reaolute. In the following 



Island, and returned to England in October 
1854, brining back alto Kellett and the 



JannaiT PnDm was anointed to the Falcon, 
•ttoded to th« llevt in tlw Baltic dtiring 
(be snauocT of Inul On 10 May 1856 he 
was •dvaaeed to poet imok, and in September 
IcoT was appoinied to the Crclofis jwddle> 
vfatcl ftomer on the EastlnJia station. In 
1S»? he conducted the aoondinp ot the Bed 
Sea with a view to laying ue telegraiA 
cable from Suei to Adoi, and throagh 1659 
and 1S60 was employed cm thesnrreyof the 
MUihandeutcoaftsof Ceylon. TheCVclopa 
returned to Enjcland eailv in 1861, and bom 
ie«3 to 1865 IMlm w«a stationed at Bei- 
mnda, wh«re he carried out a detailed surr^ 
of the eronp. From 1807 to 1869 he com- 
manded the Bf venge, coasti^nard ship at 

, Pembroke, and on 1 April 1870 was placed 
on the retired list tmder the prtnisicau of 

i Mr. Childers* scheme. He bwame a rear- 
admiral on II June 1^74; vice-admiral on 
1 Feb. It>r9; was granted a Greenwich 
Hospital peD»ion on 19 Feb. 1686, and died 
in January 18*7. 

[Time?, 13 Joa 1SS7 ; Booprri Tenls of the 
Toski: Belchers I^at of the Arctic Voj^ea; 
M-DoDgall's Voiage of the Rcaolale; Dawaon'a 
Mem. of Hydrogr. il. 117; Savj Usls.1 

J. K. L. 
PULLER. Sib CHlilSTOPUER (1774- 
18l>4), barrister-at-law, sod of Christopher 
Puller, merchant, of London, and director of 
the bank of England, 1786-9, was educated 
at Eton and OnTord, where he matriculated 
from Christ Churcli on 4 Feb. 1 792, gaining 
theLatin-verw price in 1794, grad uating B. A. 
1795, and being elected fellow of Queen's 
College. He was called to the bar in 180O 
at the Inner Temple, but he migrated in 
181:^ to Lincoln's Inn, where he was elected 
a bencher in 1822. In early life he wasasso- 
ciated as a law reporter with Sir John Ber- 
nard Bosanquet [(j. t.'' In 1823 he was 
knighted on succeeding Sir R. H. Bloesett as 
chief justice of Bengal. He died on 31 May 
1824, five weeks after his arrival in the 
presidency. 

Puller married Loui8aKin(r,niece of Daniel 
Giles of Youngsbury, Hertfordshire. 

[StHpjttoo'a Eton School Lists ; Foater's 
Alarani Oion.; Gent. Msg. 1786 pt. i. p. 349, 
1789 pt. ii. p. 1211, 182a pi. i. p. 273 ; Qeorgian 
Era : Uajdn's Book of Dignitiea, ed. Ockerby.] 

PULLER, TIMOTHY (1638 P-1 693), 
divine, bom about 1638, was son of Isaac 
Puller, who was mayor of Hertford in 1647, 
author of ■ A Letter to the Hon. Committee 
at Derbf House concerning the captun of 
the Earl of Holland,' 1648, 4to, and UJ>. 
for Hertford in 1664, 1666, utd iefi&-«. 
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Timothy graduated B. A. from Jesus College, 
Cambridge, in 1650-7, M.A. 1060, was in- 
corporated in that degree at Oxford on 
9 July 1661, and proceeded B.D. in 1667 
and D.D. in 1673. In 1657 he was elected 
fellow of Jesus College, Cambridge, and on 
12 Feb. 1658 was admitted student of Gray's 
Inn. He soon abandoned law for the church, 
and on 11 July 1671 was presented to the 
living of Sacomb, Hertfordsnire. On 23 Sept. 
1079 he received in addition the rectory of 
St. Mary-le-Bow, London, where he died 
and was buried in the autumn of 1693, his 
successor being appointed on 21 Nov. On 
23 Dec. 1676 he was licensed to marrv Alice 
Codrington, spinster, of Kingston, Surrey. 
His son William graduated B.C.L. from 
Hart Hall, Oxford, on 29 Nov. 1704, aged 18, 
and was presented in 1724 to the rectory of 
Yat tendon, Berkshire, which he held till his 
death in 1735; fine crayon drawings of him 
and his sister are at Yattendon rectory. 

Puller was author of ' The Moderation of 
the Church of England,' London, 1679, 8vo. 
It advocates the claims of the Anglican 
church as a via media between popery and 
puritanism ; it is ' a calm and argumentative 
statement of the views of the church as con- 
clusively set forth in her liturgy, articles, 
and homilies ' ( Church of England Quarterly 
Her. January 1844, pp. 222-7). This book 
was reprinted, with introduction, notes, &c., 
bv the Rev. Robert Eden, vicar of Wymond- 
ham, Norfolk, 1843, 8vo (another edit. 1870)! 
An abridged edition was published in 1818 by 
the Rev. Daniel Campbell, vicar of Buck- 
land, as 'The Church her own Apologist,* and 
chapter xi. (section 4 to the end) was printed 
in 'Tracts of the Anglican Fathers,' 1841-2, 
iii. 301-10. 

[Foster's Alumni Oxen. 1500-1714, and Gray's 
Inn Reg. p. 285 ; Wood's Fasti, ii. 250 ; Ne"w- 
couri's Ropert. i. 440; Chester's Westminster 
Abbey R«g.; Chauncy'8 Hertfordshire, p. 336; 
Clutt^rbu(£'8 Hertfordshire, ii. 147, 149,428; 
Of&*ial Returns of Members of Parliament; 
All i bone's Diet, of English Lit.] A. F. P. 

PULLINa, ALEXANDER (1813-189o), 
aeijeant-at-law and legal author, was the 
fourth son of George Christopher Pulling, 
who retired from the naval service with the 
rank of post-captain and the reputation of a 
ffallant oilicer. His mother was Elizabeth, 
daughter of Robert Moser of Kendal, West- 
moreland. He was bom at the Court House, 
St. Arvans, Monmouthshire, on 1 Dec. 1813, 
and educated at a private school at LlandafT 
and at the Merchant Taylors* School, which he 
entered in April 1829. He was admitted on 
80 Oct. 1838 a member of the Inner Temple, 
vhere he was caUed to the bar on 9 June 



1843. He went, first, the western, and 
afterwards the South Wales circuit, where 
he became a leader. While ^et in his pupil- 
age he published ' A Practical Treatise on 
the Laws, Customs, and Regulations of the 
City and Port of London * (London, 1842 ; 
2na edit. 1849), in which he not only con- 
centrated a vast amount of previously in- 
accessible legal and antiquarian lore, but 
sketched a bold scheme of metropolitan 
municipal reform, which in essential par- 
ticulars anticipated that embodied in the 
Local Government Act of 1888. In Novem- 
ber 1853 he gave evidence before the royal 
commission on the state of the corporation of 
London {Pari. Papers H. C. 1854, vol. xxvi.) ; 
and in 1855 he was appointed senior commis- 
sioner under the Metropolitan Management 
Act of that year. He frequently represented 
the city both in court and before parlia- 
mentarv committees. 

PuUinff was an energetic member of the 
Society lor l^moting the Amendment of 
the Law and of the National Association for 
the Promotion of Social Science, and a prin- 
cipal promoter and original member of the 
Incorporated Council of Law Reporting. 
He aavocated the payment of jurors, the re- 
lief of parliament by the transference of 
Erivate-bill business to local authorities ^ee 
is article on that subject in Edinburgh JRe- 
vieic, January 1855), and the supersession of 
election petitions by a system oi scrutiny as 
of course. In 1857 he was appointed re- 
vising barrister for Glamorgan, and in 1864 
was made a seneant-at-law. From 1867 
to 1874 he resided at Newark Park, near 
Wootton-under-Edge, was in the commission 
of the peace for Gloucestershire, and took 
an active part in local administration, acting 
frequently as deputy county-court judge and 
commissioner of assize under the Welsh cir- 
cuit commbsion. He died on 15 Jan. 1895. 
Pulling married, on 30 Aug. 1855, Eliza- 
beth, fourth daughter of Luke Hopkinson, 
esq., of Bedford Row, Middlesex, by whom 
he had issue two sons, who survive. 

Pulling was one of the last surviving mem- 
bers of tne Ancient Order of Seijeants-at- 
Law, of which he wrote the history. His work 
\ The Order of the Coif ' (London, 1884, 8vo) 
is a curious and entertaining contribution to 
our le^al antiquities. His other writings, all 
of which appeared in London, are as fol- 
lows: 1. * A Practical Compendium of the 
Law and Usage of Mercantile Accounts,' 
1846, 8vo. 2. * Obsen^ations on the Dis- 
putes at present arising in the Corporation 
of London,* 1847, 8vo. 3. ' A Summary of 
the Law of Attorneys and Solicitors,' 1849, 
8vo ; 3rd edit. 1862. 4. < The Law of Joint 
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fjUjtk ConpuiMA* AcconnU,' l%aO, hvo. &nd it coiitaui«d histories of the towns and 

6, ' TIk Cit j of lymtkm Corpormtion Inqnirr/ hoase* on iu buiksw Polman mlso pablished 

IS54, 'iJTo. 6. 'Prirat* Bill I>^Uiioa: 2. • The Vade-nwcom of Fly-fishing lorTrout,' 

Can aojthins nr^w be done to improve it 'f ' l*M : :hid€dit. Ie46.3rdedit.1851. 3.' Rustic 

] 'ii'J^f ^To. i, * Propoaal for .\mendment of Sketches, being Poems on Angling in the Dia- 

the Proced?ir« in I'riTate Bill Legislation,* lect of Eastl>eVon.'Taanton,l]^42: reprintec 

\f^i2f 'iro, 8. ' Oar Law-rejwrting' Sjstem : in leoSand 1871. -L* Local Nomenclature. A 

Cann^^t itA ETils be prerent^rd ? ' 1863. 8to. Lecture on the Names of naoefl, chiefly it 

9, 'Crime and Criminals : Is the Gaol the the West of England,' 1857. 5. A version of 

onlj Prerenti^e'"' 1^463, 8vo. 10. *Our the' Song ofSolomon in the East DeTonshire 

Pariiamentarr Elections : Can no Laws Dialect/ 1860, in collaboration with Princ* 

protect the Honest Voter from the Dis- L. L. Bonaparte. 6.' Rambles, Koamings, and 

bonent ? * 1 866, 8to. Recollections, br John TroCandot/ with por- 

[Tim«, January 1895; F«te,^. Men at the t rait, Crewkem^, 1870: this chiefly described 

B«t: L*w List; priraie informnlon; Haydn's the coMtry around Crewkeniej.*Roammgs 

lW>k of Di^itiea, ed. Ockerby ; Brit. Mas. Cat. ; abroad by John Trotandot, l??j 8. 

lMDi*l's HU'tory and Origin of the Law Reports, Pulman published about 1843 for Mr. Con v- 

1 8M.] J. M- R. beare ' The\\ extern Agriculturist : a Farmer s 

Magazine for Somerset, Dorset, and Devon,* 

PULMAN, GEORGE PinLIP RIG- and the 'United Counties Miscellany' from 

NEY (1819-1880), antiquary, bom at Ax- 1819 to July 1851. He supplied the music for 

minster, Devonshire, on 21 Feb. 1819, was songs entitled 'The Battle of Alma* (1854) 

son of I'hilip Pulman (1791-1871), who mar- . and *ril lore my love in the winter,' with 
rierl Anne Ri^pey 081 8-1885), both of whom ' words by W. D. Glyde, and composed a 

WHre burie^l in Axminster churchyard (Book * Masonic Hymn 'and * Psalms, Hymn-tunes, 

of the Are, 4th edit. p. fJC9). Pulman was and twelve Chants ' (1855). 

in early life organist at Axminster parish [Works of Polman, and information from his 

church, and wrote for local newspapers. In son ; Acadrmy, 14 Feb. 1880, p. 12o ; Pulroan*8 

1848 he acrjuired a printing and bookselling Weekly News', 10 Feb. 1880 ; D&vidsons BibL 

busineSA at Crewkeme, and was long settled DcToniensis, p. 14, Supplement, pp. 3,2o.] 

lYittTfAcf, Collfctwn of CorreJipondence relative ^' ^* ^• 

to the EUtHum of an OrganUt for Axmin^er PULTENEY, DANIEL (rf. 1731), poli- 

Churchf 1849). For some years he was editor tician, was the eldest son of John l^llteney 

of the 'Yeovil Times,' and on 10 March (<f.l726),commissioner of customs and M.P. 




'hrough his energy it soon attained the \ in many parliaments, and is mentioned in 
lea^ling circulation in that district of Dori^^t, | Marvells satire, * Clarendon's House-warm- 
Devon, and Homerw»t, and for more than j ing' (Poem*, &c.,ed. Aitken, passim). Daniel 
twenty years it was Ijotb owned and edited was first cousin of William Pulteney, earl of 



minsUir and Lyme Hcgiit. He died there on I ordini8,'but left without a degree. He con- 
JJ F«5b. 1M8(), and was buried at Axminster , tributed in 1700 a set of Latin verses to the 



ci;ni«?t^fry on 7 Feb. (cf. Kouers, Memorials i university collection of poems on the death of 
of the W>/f^,p..S2). He married at Cattistock, . the youn^ Duke of Gloucester. In the reign 




iKilicitor at Lutterworth. he was returned for the Cornish borough of 

Pulman wiih an anient fisherman. He ob- j Tre^ony, and when he vacated his seat on 
tained, at the exhibition of 18ol, a bronze | 7 >ov. 1721, by his appointment as a lord of 
medal for artificial flies. His chief work, , the admiralty in Waluole's ministry, he was 
1 . * Th<; Hook r)f the Axe,* published in num- returned by AVilliam Pulteney for his pocket 



hers, was published collectively in 1841 (other 
editions lH't4, 18 *>.'), and 1875, the last being 
* rewritt^m and gn'atly enlarged '). It was a 
piscatorial description of the district through 
which tho Axe, a river noted for trout, flows, 



borough of Hedon or Heydon, near Hull. At 
the general election in March 1721-2 he was 
again elected for Hedon, but he preferred to 
sit for Preston in Lancashire, which had also 
chosen him, and he represented that borough 
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until his death. In May 1720 he was ap- 
pointed clerk of the council in Ireland. 

Married to the sister of Lord Sunderland*s 
last wife, Pulteney was deep in Sunderland*8 
secrets. He would have been secretary of 
state in Sunderland's projected administra- 
tion had that statesman overthrown Walpole 
and Townshend. While at the admiralty 
l*ulteney was a secret opponent of Walpole s 
policy. When he resigned that post he drew 
nis cousin William, though they were dis- 
similar in character and not in friendly re- 
lations, into open opposition. His hatred 
of Walpole was implacable. He * gave up 
pleasures and comforts and every other con- 
sideration to his anger,' and took infinite 
pains in uniting politicians of all shades and 
characters agamst his enemy. His failure 
preyed upon his spirits ; he lived much with 
Bolingbroke, and this * threw him into an 
irregularity of drinking that occasioned his 
death.' Otherwise he was * a very worthy 
man, very knowing and laborious in business, 
especially in foreign aifairs, of strong but not 
lively parts, a clear and weighty speaker, 
grave in his deportment, and of great virtue 
and decorum m his private life, generous 
and friendly ' (Coxe's Walpole, ii. 568-60). 

Pulteney died at Ilareiield, Middlesex, on 
7 Sept. 1731, and was buried at St. James's, 
Westminster, on 14 Sept. His remains were 
removed to the east end of the south cloister 
in W'estminster Abbey on 17 May 1732, and 
a monument lauding his independence in poli- 
tics was erected to his memory. He married, 
on 14 Dec. 1717, Margaret Deering, daughter 
and coheiress of Benjamin Ticnbome, by 
Elizabeth,daughterof Major Edward Gibbs of 
Gloucester city. She died on 22 April 1763, 
aged 04, and was buried in the soutn cloister 
of Westminster Abbey on 29 April. Three 
sons and three daughters died early in life. 
To two of these, Margaret and Charlotte, 
Ambrose Philips addressed odes Frances 
Pulteney, their fourth and youngest daugh- 
ter and e\'entually sole heiress, married Wil- 
liam Johnstone. She succeeded to the great 
Bath estates in 1767, and her husband took 
the name of Pultenev. 

[Chester 8 Westminster Abbey Keg. pp. 335, 
402, 433 ; Foster s Alumni Oxon. ; Pink Hnd 
Beavan*8 lAncashire Pari. Rep. pp. 162-3; 
Courtney's Pari. Rep. of Cornwall, pp. 174-6; 
Coxe's Sir Robert WmI pole, ii. 185-97; Nichols's 
Leicestershire, ir. 319-20.] W. P. C. 

PULTENEY, Sir JAMES MURRAY 
(1761 .^-1811), general. [See Murray.] 

PULTENEY or POULTNEY, Sir 
JOHN DB (<f. 1349), mayor of London, was 
•on of Adam Neale de Clipstou of Weston, 



Sussex, and grandson of Hugh de Pulteney, 
of Pulteney, Poutenei, or Pultonheith,in Mis- 
terton, Leicestershire. His father succeeded 
to the estate at Pulteney in 1308, and had 
married Maud de Napton. John de Pulteney 
was mainpernor for certain merchants on 
9 Nov. 1316, and is mentioned as a citizen 
of Ijondon on /5 May 1322 {Close Follsy 
Edward II, 1313-18, p. 443, and 1318-23, 
p. 322). He was a member of the Drapers' 
Company, and by the beginning of the reign 
of Edward III had acquired a considerable 
position as a merchant at London. On 23 Jan. 
1329 he was one of twenty-four good men of 
the city who were chosen to wait on the king 
at St. Albans, and were there ordered to 
inquire whether the city would punish those 
who had sided with Henry of Lancaster {Ann, 
Lond. ap. Chron. Edward I and Edward II, 
i. 241). On 13 Dec. 1330 he had licence to 
alienate to the master and brethren of the 
hospital of St. Bartholomew certain shops, 
t&c, in St. Nicholas at Shambles to endow a 
chantry, and on 18 Jan. 1331 had a grant 
of lands in recompense for debts due from 
Edmund, earl of Kent, being on each occa- 
sion described as citizen of London {Cal, Pat, 
Eolls, Edward III, ii. 22, 41). 

He was mayor of London in 1331 and 
1332, and the king's escheator in the city 
( ib. pp. 1 18, 338 ; Ecedera, ii. 806, 819). On 
27 Jan. 1332 he was on a commission of oyer 
and terminer as to the staple of wools esta- 
blished by certain merchants at Bruges in 
defiance of the statute, and on 10 March was 
guardian of the peace for Middlesex. On 
20 Oct. he was appointed on a commission 
of oyer and terminer in Essex, and on 12 Dec, 
on a similar commission in Middlesex and 
Surrey {ib. ii. 84/> ; Cal. Pat. RolU, Edw. Ill, 
ii. 283, 288, 386-8). In 1331 he obtained 
a charter of privileges for the citizens of 
Lou vain, and on 2 Feb. 1334 was employed 
in negotiations with Flanders. In 1334 he 
was again mayor of LK)ndon, and on 21 April 
was on a commission of oyer and terminer in 
Middlesex {ib. p. 577). In this same year 
the aldermanry of Farringdon was devised to 
him by Nicholas de Famdon ; but if Pulteney 
held it at all, it can only have been for a short 
time (Sharpe, Cal. IVilU, i. 405, ii. 59 «.) 
On 12 Aug. li^So he was appointed one of 
the leaders of the Londoners in case of an 
invasion, and on 26 Aug. had directions as 
to the arrest of Scottish vessels at London 
(Fa^dera, ii. 917, 920). During 13:36 he was 
frequently employed on commissions of oyer 
and terminer in Middlesex and Kent {Cal, 
Pat, Polls, Edw. Ill, iii. 283, 293, 374- 
375, &c.)^ 

In 1337 he was for the fourth time mayor 
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of Ijondon, and was knighted in February^ 
wben Edwardy prince of Wales, was made 
Duke of Cornwall (Chran. Edtcard I and 
Edward II, i. 866). On 19 March he had a 
grant of a hundred marks yearly for his better 
support in the order of knighthood {Cal, 
Fat. Rolls, JSdw, III, iii. 419). In 1338 
he was employed on an inquisition as to the 
decay of business at Westminster (Fadera, 
ii. 1059). In March 1340 he was appointed 
with William de la Pole [q. v.] and others to 
discuss the ' chevance de Brussel ' with the 
merchants (Foils of Farliament, ii. 1 1 3 6), and 
on 18 Oct. had permission to send 160 sacks 
of wool free of custom to Bruges as pro- 
vision for the ransom of William de Monta- 
cute, first earl of Salisbury [q. v.] {Fadera, ii. 
1139). Pulteney's management of commercial 
matters had not satisfied the king, and when 
Edward suddenly returned to England on 
SO Not., he was one of those who were for a 
time put under arrest, and was imprisoned at 
Somerton Castle (Murimuth, p. 117; AuN- 
eiEB, p. 85). lie died on the Monday after 
Trinity Sunday 1349 ; by his will he gave 
directions that he should be buried at St. 
Lawrence, Candlewick Street, and according 
to a statement made by the chapter of St. 
Paul's in 1439 his wish was carried out 
{Foils of Farliament, v. 9) ; but Stow says 
he was buried at St. Paul's {London, i. 2^00) ; 
and another account implies that he was 
buried at Coventry {Cotton MS. Vesp, D, 
xvii. f. 76). 

l\ilteney acquired great wealth, and, like 
other merchants, often advanced monev to 
the king {Cal. Fat. Foils, Edward III, iL 
225, 275, 338, (U5, iii. 311, 321-2, 413, 416, 
432). On 15 Sept. 1332 he had a grant of the 
manors of Ditton Camoys, Cambridgeshire, 
and Shenley, Hertfordshire ; he also acquired 
propertv at Newton-Harcourt, Leicestershire 
{ib. li. 340, 402, 417, 491, 543, 559, iii. 5, 250, 
252). In 1347 he obtained the manor of 
Poplar and other property, including the 
messuage called Cold If arbour in the parish 
of St. Lawrence. On the site of the latter 
he built a house on a scale of great magnifi- 
cence, which after his death was the residence 
of Edward, prince of W^ales, down to 1359 
{Bv^vtz, Memorials of the Order of the Garter, 
p. 14). Eventually the house became royal 
property, and after belonging to various 
owners was pulled down in 1600. By his 
will Pulteney made numerous charitable be- 
quests. In September 1332 he had obtained 
a letter from the king to the pope for a 
chantry in honour of Corpus Christi, which 
he proposed to found by the church of St. 
^nce, Candlewick Street (now Cannon 
; this was in 1336 enlarged to form 



a college for a master, thirteen priests, and 
four choristers {Foedera, ii. 845 ; DueDAUS, 
Monasticon Anglicanum, vi. 1458; Cal. Fat, 
Foils, Edtc. Ill, iii. 60, 262, 308, 319, 326; 
Bliss, Cal. Fapal Registers, ii. 383, 536, 542; 
cf. Foils of Farliament, iv. 370, v. 9). He 
also built the church of Allhallows the Less, 
Thames Street, founded a chantry for three 
priests at St. Paul's Cathedral, and a house 
for the Carmelite friars at Coventry (Dugdale, 
Hist, of St. Faufs, p. 381 ; Hist, of Warwick- 
shire, p. 117). His wife Margaret, daughter 
of John de St. John of Lageham, whom he 
married before 1330 {Cal. Fat. Foils, Ed- 
ward III, ii. 22), afterwards married Sir 
Nicholas de Loveyn. His son, William de 
Pulteney, was bom in 1341, and died on 
20 Jan. 1367 without issue. His heir was 
his cousin Robert, son of Ellen, sister of John 
de Pulteney, by William Owen. Robert 
Owen de Pulteney was ancestor of the later 
Pulteney s of Pulteney and of Shenley ; Wil- 
liam Pulteney, earl of Bath [q. v.], was de- 
scended from him, as also were the earls 
of Harborough, barons Crewe, and the pre- 
sent Earl of Crewe. Pulteney's arms were 
argent, a fesse dancette gules, m chief three 
leopards, faces sable. The parish of St. Law- 
rence Pountney, anciently known as St. Law- 
rence, Candlewick Street, owes its later name 
to its connection with John de Pulteney. 

[Aungier's French Chron. of Londou, pp. 64-7, 

86 (Camden Soc.) ; Greyfriare Chron. ap Mona- 

menta Franeiscana, ii. 162-3 ; Munimenta Qild- 

hallse, ii. 448-9 ; Fabyan's Chronicle ; Rymer's 

Fccdera, Record edit; Hist. MSS. Comm. 9th 

Rep. App. i. 2, 6, 7. 14, 47, 62, 66 ; Sharpens 

I Cal. of Wills in the Court of Hunting, i. 609-10 ; 

! Stow's London, edit. 1720, i. 260-1, ii. 189, 206, 

! V. 109; Pennant's London, ii. 209; Wilson's 

Hist, of St. Lawrence Pountney, pp. 26-72 ; 

Nichols's Leicestershire, iv. 319; Clutterbuck's 

Hertfordshire, i. 474 ; other authorities quoted.] 

C. L. K. 

PULTENEY, RICHARD (1730-1801), 
botanist, bom at Loughborough, Leicester- 
shire, 17 Feb. 1730, was the only one of the 
thirteen children of Samuel Pulteney who 
reached maturity. The father, who, with 
his mother, belonged to the sect known as 
old anabaptists, and attended a meeting- 
house at 2:)heep8head, near Loughborough, 
was a tailor in easy circumstances, owning 
some land and house property, which Pul- 
teney inherited and held through life. His 
mother, Mary Tomlinson, was a native of the 
neighbouring village of Hathem. Pulteney 
was educated at the Old Free School, 
Loughborough, and was then apprenticed 
for seven years to an apothecary of Lough- 
borough, named Harris, who, aaring Pal* 
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tenej's apprenticeship, moved to Mount- 
sorrel. His maternal uncle, George Tom- 
linson of Hathem, a life of whom he 
contributed to Nichols's * History of Leices- 
tershire ' (iii. 846), directed his tastes in 
early boyhood towards natural history, and 
especially to botany. His apprenticeship 
oyer, Pulteney began to practise as a sur- 
geon and apothecary at Leicester, but met 
with little success, owing to the prejudice 
that his nonconformity excited. 

In 1750 he contributed his first literary 
work to the 'Gentleman's Magazine' (toI. 
XX.), and afterwards became a constant con- 
tributor to that periodical. Most of his 
articles were either anonymous or signed 
with the initials R. P. They are mainly on 
botanical topics, such as the works of Lin- 
naeus, fungi, and the sleep of plants. Pulteney 
communicated several botanical and medical 
papers to the Royal Society, through Dr. 
(afterwards Sir AVilliam) Watson, and was 
by him introduced, among others, to Lord 
Macclesfield, then president of the society, 
and to WiUiam Hudson a730?-1793) [a. v.], 
the botanist. In 1764 he accompanied his 
friend, Maxwell Garthshore, to Edinburgh to 
obtain a degree. In spite of opposition to him 
as a non-resident, he graduated M.D. in May 
1704, his inau^ral dissertation, *De Cin- 
chona Officinal],' being selected for inclusion 
in the 'Thesaurus Medicus' (178o, iii. 10). 
Pulteney then came to London, and was 
introduced by Mrs. Montagu to William 
Pulteney, earl of Bath [q. v.], who acknow- 
ledged Iiim as a kinsman, and appointed 
him his physician, and invited him to ac- 
company him abroad; but the ear] died in 
the same year (1764). Thereupon Pulteney 
secured a practice as physician at Blandfora, 
Dorset, where he passed the remainder of 
his life. His circuit included all Dorset and 
parts of Hampshire, Wiltshire, and Somer- 
set, and in time he made a considerable 
fortune. He occupied his leisure chiefly 
with botany and conchology, maintaining a 
regular correspondence with Hudson, John 
Martyn, W^itnering, Sir James Edward 
Smith, Relhan, and A. B. Lambert, con- 
stantly examining the gardens of Henry 
Seymer of HanK>rd, the Rev. Thomas 
Rackett of Spettisbury, and other neigh- 
bours, and assisting Seymer and the Dowager 
Duchess of Portland in naming their collec- 
tions of shells. He became a fellow of the 
Royal Society in 1762, an extra-licentiate of 
the Royal College of Physicians in 1765, 
and a fellow of the Linnean Society in 1790. 
• Pulteney died of pneumonia at Bland- 
lord, 18 Oct. 1801, and was buried in the 
Mghbouring churchyard at Langton. In 



1779 he had married Elizabeth, daughter of 
John and Elizabeth Galton of Shapwick, 
Dorset, who died 28 April 1820. There 
were no children of the marriage, but Pul- 
teney adopted a relative of his wife as a 
daughter. His valuable library, many of 
the books in which he had indexed in manu- 
script, was sold by Leigh & Sotheby in 
1802 ; but his museum of snells and minerals 
and his herbarium were bequeathed to the 
Linnean Society, to be eitner kept as a 
separate collection, or to be sold to provide 
funds for an annual medal. The collec- 
tions were sold in 1863, but the medal was 
not established. The herbarium is now in 
the British Museum. There is an oil paint- 
ing of Pulteney, by Thomas Beach, dated 
1788, in the rooms of the Linnean Society, 
to whom it was presented by his widow. 
It was engraved for Nichols by J. Basire, and 
published in folio in 1804 in the ' History of 
Leicestershire ' (iii. 848), and in octavo in 
1814 in the 'Literary Anecdotes* (viii. 
196). There is also an engraving by P. 
Roberts, apparently after another portrait 
by Beach, m the second edition of the 

* General View of the Writings of Linnaeus.' 
Sir James Edward Smith [q. v.] commemo- 
rated Pulteney 's name in the Australian genus 
of papilionaceous plants, Pultenaa, 

Pulteney's chief works were: 1. * A General 
View of the Writings of Linnaeus,' 1781, 8vo. 
This work is said by Sir J. E. Smith, in his 
memoir of Pulteney in Rees^s * Cyclopaedia,' 
to have * contributed more than any work, 
except perhaps the Tracts of StilLingfleet, to 
diffuse a taste for Linnaean knowledge in this 
countiT.' It was translated into French by 
L. A. Millin de Grandmaison (Paris, 178$, 
2 vols. 8vo), and, all the first English edition 
being sold by 1785, a second much enlarged 
edition, with portraits of Pulteney and Lm- 
naeus, was brought out by Dr. W. G. Maton 
in 1805. 2. * Historical and Biographical 
Sketches of the Progress of Botany in Eng- 
land,' 1790, 2 vols. 8vo, was meant originally 
to be merely prefatory to an abbreviated 
'Flora Anglica,* giving synonyms and names 
of first observers; the manuscript of Pul- 
teney's ' Flora ' is now in the Botanical Depart- 
ment of the Brit ish Museum. The * Sketches ' 
were translated into German by Karl Gott- 
lob Kuehn (Leipzig, 1798, 2 vols. 8vo), and 
into French by M. Boulard (Paris, 1809, 
2 vols. 8vo). In 1790 Pulteney contri- 
buted a ' Catalogue of rare Plants found in 
the Neighbourhood of Leicester, Lough- 
borough, and Charley Forest ' to Nichols's 

* History of Leicestershire,' and in 1799, 

* Catalogues of the Birds, Shells, and rare 
i Plants of Dorsetshire ' to the second edvtvoii 
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of Ilutchins's * History of Dorset,* which 
Maton describes as ' one of the most valuable 

Erovincial catalogues connected with natural 
istory that has hitherto been published in 
England/ Pulteney was revising a plate for 
this catalogue, representing fossils found by 
him at Melbury, when he was seized by his 
last illness. Separate copies of both cata- 
logues were published, and an enlarged edition 
of the latter, with a memoir of the author, was 
published in 1813; but in the third edition of 
llutchins^s * History * it is replaced by lists by 
Mr. J. C. Mansel Pleydell. Pulteney also con- 
tributed to Aikin's* England Delineated,* and 
assisted Emanuel Mendes da Costa [q. v.] 
with his * British Conchology,* and Coxe with 
the literary history of naturalists connected 
with the countries described in his * Travels/ 
His reasons for approving of vaccination are 
embodied in Pearson's * Inquiry concerning 
the History of the Cow-pox ' (1798). Be- 
sides some medical papers, he contributed 
seven papers to the * Philosophical Transac- 
tions ' (vols, xlix-lxviii.), and three to the 
Linnean Society's * Transactions * (vols. ii. 
and V.) 

[Nichols's History oP Leicestershire, iii. 848 ; 
Memoir by Maton in * General View of Writings 
of Linnaeus,' 2nd od. 1806 ; Memoir by Sir J. £. 
Smith in liees's Cyclopaedia.] Ut. S. B. 

PULTENEY, WILLIAM, Earl of 
Bath (1(584-1764), statesman, was de- 
scended from an old family said to have 
been of Leicestershire origin. From his 
grandfather, Sir "William Pulteney, knt. (who 
gave his name to Pulteney Street, Golden 
Square), he is said to have inherited his elo- 

?[uence ; from his father, another William, a 
ove of money (Fitzmaurice, Lord Shelburnej 
i. 4o) ; and whig politics from both. A 
younger brother of his father, John, sat at the 
board of trade in the earlier years of Queen 
Anne (Boyer, ^«na/«,pp.288,ol4,540, 688), 
and this John's son Daniel Pulteney [q. v.] 
was closely associated with his cousin Wil- 
liam during part of his public career. 

William Pulteney was born in London on 
22 March 1684. lie was educated at West- 
minster School and at Christ Church, Oxford, 
where, on account of liis scholarly attainments, 
he was chosen to deliver the congratulatory 
speech to Queen Anne on her visit in 1702. 
lie never lost his love of the classics ; in his 
old age it was said to be a sign that he had lost 
his appetite when he desisted from Greek and 

Sunning (Stanhope, ii. 75 n.) On quitting 
»xford, he made the grand tour, from which 
he is said to have returned with a mind en- 
larged and morals uncontaminated (Life of 
Bishop PearcCf p. 408). l^Uteney's father 



having died before he was of 



he was 



naving aiea oeiore ne was 01 age, ue was 
placed under the guardianship of Sir John 
CJuise, bart. {Memoirs of Life and Conduct, 
&c., p. 10). He inherited a considerable 

Eroperty, and his guardian afterwards left 
im a legacy of 40,000/. and an estate of 
500/. a year. His entrance into parlia- 
ment was therefore a matter of course. 
By his late guardian's interest he was in 
1705 elected for Hedon (or Heydon) in 
Holdemess ; and this Yorkshire borough, 
from which he afterwards took one of his 
titles as a peer, he continued to represent 
till 1734. 

Pulteney was at first a silent member of 
the whig majority. His earliest speech was 
in favour of the place bill of 1708 (Coxe, iii. 
25-6). In the debates on the Sache\'erell 
sermon towards the close of 1709, he loyally 
anathematised the heresies of passive obe- 
dience and non-resistance. When the tories 
came into power in 1710, his uncle John 
was removed from the board of trade, and 
his enthusiasm for the whigs accordingly 
increased. On the occasion of the charges 
brought against Walpole and others in the 
House of Commons in December 1711, Pul- 
teney upheld him in debate, and, after his 
imprisonment, visited him in the Tower. He 
is also said to have composed the ironical 

* Dedication to the Right Hon. the Lord ' 

(understood to be Oxford) to the * Short His- 
torv of a Parliament ' published by Walpole 
in 1713. During the peace negotiations he 
was one of the subscribers to a secret fund 
which was raised to enable the emperor to 
maintain his refusal to accept the arrange- 
ment (CoxE, Walpole, iii. 28). 

In 1714 Pulteney's wealth and social 
importance were increased by his marriage 
with Anna Maria, daughter of John Gumley 
of Isle worth, who brought him a large 
portion, and did her utmost through life to 
augment their combined resources. Lord 
Hervey (i. 10) denies her * any one good, 
agreeable, or amiable quality but beauty ; ' 
Miss Carter {Memoirs, p. 240) states that she 

* checked the tendency of* her husband's ' own 
heart in the direction of lavish expenditure;' 
Sir Charles Ilanbury Williams made veno- 
mous attacks on Ihilteney's * vixen,* * Bath's 
ennobled doxy,' 'Mrs. Pony,' &c. ( Works, i. 
134, 177-8, &c.) According to Lord Hervey 
(iii. 132-3), the vacillating part played by 
Pulteney in reference to the proposal made 
by Sir J. Barnard in 1737 for the reduction 
of the interest on the national debt was 
mainly due to the fact of his wife's separate 
fortune being invested in the stocks. Bishop 
New^ton relates that after their marriage 
Pulteney assigned ten thousand pounds to her 
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as a nest-e^, which her speculations in- 
creased to sixty thousand pounds. He adds 
that she refused to make any will, desiring all 
her wealth to go to her husband (Zi/e, pp. 
122-3). 

In the course of the debates on the civil 
list of George I (before the king*s arrival in 
this country), Pulteney supported the pro- 
posal of the elder Walpole that a reward of 
100,000/. should be paid to anybody appre- 
hending the Pretender in case of his at- 
tempting to land (CoxE, Walpole, iii. 28; 
cf. Memoirs of (the elder) Horatio Wal- 
pole, 2nd ed. 1808, i. 16). In the new 
ministry appointed by the king, Pulteney 
was included as secretary at war; and in 
April 1716 he was chosen by the House of 
Commons one of the committee of secrecy 
to which the papers concerning the late 

feace negotiations were referred. On 
6 July 1716 he wa«j named of the privy 
council (Dotlb). lie remained an uncom- 
promising adherent of the whig party so 
long as it continued under the joint guidance 
of Stanhope and Walpole ; indeed, the three 
politicians were spoken of as Hhe Three 
Cirand Allies.* On 9 Jan. 1710 he moved 
the impeachment of Lord Widdrington, one 
of the rebels of 1715, and soon afterwards he 
opposed the motion for an address to the 
king to pardon those of the Scottish rebels 
who would lay down their arms (CoxE, iii. 29). 
When, in April 1717, the split in the govern- 
ment led to Townshend*s aismissal from the 
lord-lieutenancv of Ireland and Walpole*s 
resignation, Pulteney and Methuen resigned 
on tne following day (11 April) (Stanhope, 
i. 262-3). His alliance with Walpole con- 
tinued apparently unbroken until 1721, 
when Walpole became first lord of the trea- 
sury. Then, to his profound mortification, 
Pulteney was not offered office. Walpole 
told him that ' a peerage had been obtained 
for him,' but this he brusquely declined. On 
the discovery of the so-called Atterbury 

Slot in 1722, he was chosen to move an ad- 
ress of con^^tulation to the king, and 
act«d as chairman of the select committee 
which drew up the report on the inquiry 
(1^. ii. 42-3). On 28 May 1723 he was ap- 
pointed cofierer of the household, the (second) 
Earl of Godolphin being induced to make 
way for him, and for a time he supported the 
administration of which he had thus become 
a subordinate member. But the sop proved 
insufficient. In April 1725 he resistea Wal- 
pole's proposal for discharging the debts of 
the civil list, and then, for the first time, he 
and Walpole indulged in bitter personalities 
at each otner's expense. Pulteney finally voted 
for the ministerial proposal. He explained 



afterwards that the king had personally ap- 
pealed to him, and he felt that he had pre- 
vented the transaction from becoming a pre- 
cedent {An Answer, &c., p. 52). But before 
the month was out, he was dismissed from his 
post as cofferer of the household ; open war 
was thereupon declared between Walpole and 
himself (CoxE, iii. 32-5; Stanhope, iii. 74-5). 
It was a personal quarrel, and did not spring 
from differences as to public policy. 

On 9 Feb. 1726 Pulteney, seconded by 
his cousin Daniel, moved for a committee to 
report on the public debts, but he was de- 
cisively defeated (Coxe, iii. 36-8). The 
floodgates of partisan violence were now 
opened, and Pulteney concluded an unholy 
alliance with Bolingbroke, which found its 
most significant expression in the establish- 
ment of the journal called * The Craftsman.' 
The first number, published 5 Dec. 1726, 
announced the purpose of the periodical to 
be the revelation of the tricks of Kobin, the 
imaginary servant of the imaginary Caleb 
d'Anvers, bencher of Gray's Inn; and the 
design of exposing the wiles of that ' crafts- 
man ' continued to give unity to this 
journalistic effort, till it came to an end, 
17 April 1736. It appeared (after the first) 
as a rule on Saturdays, and was republished, 
with a dedication to the people of England, 
in 1731-7, in 14 vols. 12mo. Its conductor 
was Nicolas Amherst j[q. v.] ; but Bolingbroke 
and Pulteney were its mainstays, together 
with Daniel Pulteney and a pseudonymous 

* Walter Kaleigh,' whom Pulteney himself 
was never able to identify. Bishop Newton 
{Life, pp. 127-9) is responsible for the in- 
formation that Pulteney s papers were those 
signed * C.,* or when written conjointly with 
Amherst, ' C. A.' ; he may also be suspected 
to have been concerned in some 01 those 
signed * C. D.' (cf. Horace Walpole, Letters, 
pfi. Cunningham, ii. 329 ; Leckt, History of 
England in the Eighteenth Century, 2nd ed. 
i. 375 «.) Pulteney's contributions exhibited 
a journalistic versatility of no ordinary kind, 
coupled with scholarship and general bterary 
ability. Ridicule was nis favourite weapon, 
but no form of journalistic composition, irom 
the elaborate essay to the brief letter with its 
string of unanswerable Queries, came amiss to 
his hand. The bulk of nis contributions fell 
between 1727 and 1729, but they extended 
over the whole life of the paper, and never 
lost sight of the paper*s special aim of 
hunting down the prime minister. 

In parliament Pulteney joined the Jaco- 
bite Sir William Wyndham [q. v.] in form- 
ing a new party out of malcontent whigs 
and Jacobites. They called themselves the 

* Patriots ; ' and Wyndham and Pulteixft^ 
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were designated the ' consuls of the Patriots ' 
(cf. Hbrtet, i. 29). In the first instance 
the Patriots attacked the foreign policy of 
the government, which centred in the much- 
misrepresented treaty of Hanover (1725). 
In the commons (10 Feb. 1726) Pult«ney*s 
proposal to condemn it as solely intended 
to serve Hanoverian interests was outvoted 
by a sweeping majority (Coxe, ii. 237). 
The emperor, Charles VI, indulged the hope 
of overthrowing Walpole*s ministry, and 
thus bringing about a change in foreign 
policy by means of the intrigues of his resi- 
dent Palm with both the Hanoverian clique 
and Pulteney and the opposition. But Pul- 
teney supported Walpole in the address of 
13 ^Iarch 1727, provoked by Palm's indiscre- 
tions. On the outbreak of war with Spain 
the emperor was detached from his ally by 
the pacific efforts of Walpole and Fleury. 
When at this crisis George I died (10 June 
1727), the efforts of all parties yere im- 
mediately directed to the supersession of his 
chief minister. Pulteney had been on the 
best of terms with George II when Prince 
of Wales (An Answer, &c., p. 57). He 
now actively intrigued against Walpole. 
Lord Hervey asserts that he tried to secure 
the king's favour by first proposing a civil 
list of 800,000/. — the amount which George 
actually obtained from Walpole — with cer- 
tain additional profits (Zflr*< Ten Vears^ i. 42; 
but see Croker*s note, ib.) But, perhaps owing 
to his failure to secure Queen Caroline's 
support, Pulteney's advances fell flat with 
George II, and he is said to have been refused 
permission to stand for Westminster in the 
court interest (ib. i, 49). In 1727 Pulteney 
issued a pamphlet * On the State of the 
National Debt, as it stood December 24th, 
1716,' &c. (cf. Craftsman, No. 90, vol. iii,) He 
argued that between 1716 and 1725 the debt 
had increased by at least nine millions, and 
was likely to rise by five millions more, the 
operation of the sinking fund having been 
rendered nugatory by the South Sea scheme 
and its consequences. In the new parlia- 
ment which assembled 23 Jan. 1728 Wal- 
pole, whose reputation as the saviour of the 
national credit was thus called into question, 
brought (22 Feb.) the whole subject of the 
working of the sinking fund before parlia- 
ment, and Pulteney (29 Feb.) undertook to 
prove, and more than prove, the contentions 
of his pamphlet. But in the debate, granted 
on his demand, the minister's counter-asser- 
tions were approved by a large majority 
(8 March) (CoxB, Walpole, ii. 307-11 ; Stan- 
HOPB, ii. 214). 

In 1729 the criticisms of Pulteney and 
his friends on Walpole's foreign relations. 



with Spain in particular, were deprived of 
point by the conclusion of the treaty of 
Seville (9 Nov.), which was highly favour- 
able to British interests. In 1730 Walpole 
openly broke with Townshend, who resigned 
office (16 May). It is said that at this 
crisis Pulteney was offered, through Wal- 
pole's most consistent supporter. Queen 
Caroline, a peerage and one of the secretary- 
ships of state. He abruptly declined both. 
(€oxE, Walpole, iii. 35). A bitter quarrel 
lollowed between Pulteney and Lord Hervey, 
his former friend. The efforts of Pultenev, 
assisted by his steady ally, Hervey's wife, 
to detach Hervey from Walpole had been 
only temporarily successful (Memoirs of Lord 
Hervey, i. 128-31). In 1731 there was issued 
a pamphlet entitled ' Sedition and Defama- 
tion displayed,' with a caustic ' Dedication 
to the Patrons of the " Craftsman." * Hervey 
was responsible for the dedication only, but, 
in the belief that he had written the pam- 
phlet as well, Pulteney retorted, under 
the signature of 'The Craftsman,' in *A 
Proper Heply to a late Scurrilous Libel.' 
The * Reply ' was most offensive in tone, and 
gave Pope hints for his character of Hervey 
as * Sporus ' (Epistle to Arbuthnot, pp. 305- 
333 ; cf. Pope, Works, ed. Elwin and Court- 
hope, iii. 2(M3, and note). Demands for 
avowal or disavowal of authorship were 
made on both sides, without much effect. 
A bloodless duel was consequently fought 
between the disputants, 25 Jan. 1731, on 
the site of the present Green Park (see 
Croker's Introduction to Hbbvei's Memoirs 
of George II, i. 34-7 ; Sib C. H. Wiluams, 
Works, i. 204; Caricature History of the 
Georges, p. 100), This is said to have been 
Pulteney s solitary duel ; but he escaped an- 
other, with his constant adversary, Henry 
Pelham, only by intervention of the speaker 
(CoxE, Memoirs of the Pelham Administra- 
tion, i. 9). 

Of more importance was a controversy 
between Pulteney and Walpole, provoked 
by a letter contributed by fiolinfn)roke to 
the 'Craftsman,' 22 May 1731 (No. 255, 
vol. vii.), in support of his own and Pul- 
teney's conduct as politicians. A reply, en- 
titled ' Remarks on the Craftsman's Vindi- 
cation of his two Honourable Patrons,' 
loaded Pulteney with personal abuse, and 
he suspected that Walpole had inspired the' 
writer. Pulteney s reply, entitled * An 
Answer to one Part of an Infamous Libel 
entitled Remarks,' &c. (1731), which may 
be called an 'Apologia' for the whole of 
Pulteney's earlier relations with Walpole, so 
enraged Walpole as to cause him to order 
the arrest of the printer of the ' Answer,' and 
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to strike Pulteney *8 name (I July 1731) off 
the list of privy councillors and the com- 
missions of the peace on which it had been 
placed (Dotle). 

Walpole's proposal in 1733 to borrow for 
purposes of current expenditure half a 
million from the sinking fund was carried 
iu spite of the vigorous resistance of Pul- 
teney and other members of the opposition. 
Undismayed, Pulteney next energetically 
attacked the ministerial excise scheme. In 
his speech against the alienation of the 
sinking fund he had incidentally denounced 
the * plan of arbitrary power ' contemplated 
in connection with * that monster, the Ex- 
cise.' The phrase struck fire (cf. Caricature 
History J p. 103) ; and the * Craftsman * 
added fuel to the popular a^ritation by a 
series of articles said to have oeen supplied 
by Pultenev's own hand {Craftsman, Nos. 
342, 367, 389, in vol. xi.) The real conflict 
took place in 1733-4. In the debate on 
16 March 1733 on AValpole's test proposal 
of excise duties on tobacco, Sir William 
Wyndham appears to have carried off the 
chief honours on the opposition side ; but 
Pulteney made a signal hit by his reference 
to a passage in Ben Jonson*s * Alchemist ' 
as illustrating the gfap between ministerial 
promise and performance (Coxe, Walpole, iii. 
208-9), and he had his full share in the 
subsequent overthrow of the whole mini- 
sterial scheme. The attempt made in 1734 
to renew the clamour against the pretended 
designs of the government broke down, and 
other manoeuvres of the opposition met 
with no better success. Among these was 
a proposal for the repeal of the Septennial 
Act, which was supported by Pulteney, 
although he confessed himself to have 
favoured the act at the time of its introduc- 
tion (ii6. p. 131). Personal differences among 
the leaders doubtless accounted for the 
opposition's failure. * Pulteney and Lord 
Bolingbroke,' wrote Lord Hervpy, 'hated 
one another; Lord Carteret and Pulteney 
were jealous of one another; Wyndham and 
Pulteney the same ; whilst Lord Chester- 
field had a little correspondence with all, 
but was confided in by none of them' 
(Memoirs, i. 305). 

At the general election of 1734 Pulteney 
was returned for Middlesex, which he con- 
tinued to represent so long as he held a seat 
in the House of Commons. But the * Country 
Interest * (as the * Patriots ' now called them- 
selves) were again in a minority ; and Boling- 
broke — largely, according to one account, 
by Pulteney's advice^retired to France 
(MoBLBT, Walpole, p. 83). The opposition 
was in 1786 further weakened by the fall 



from royal favour of Lady Suffolk, who had 
been intimate with Pulteney, and who now 
married his friend, George Berkeley. The 

Parliamentary warfare between Walpole and 
^ulteney went on, but after the intrigues of 
the imperial agent, the bishop of Namur 
(Abb6 Strickland), with Pulteney and other 
opposition leaders had come to nothing (Heb- 
VEY, Memoirs, ii. 58 ; cf. Stanhope, ii. 182), 
the signing of the Vienna preliminaries (Oc- 
tober 1735) was patriotically approved by 
Pulteney himself (Hervey, ii. 243), Earlier 
in the year he had interchanged parting 
civilities in the house with Sir Robert, and 
had, * when rather dead-hearted and sick in 
body,' paid a friendly visit to the elder Horace 
Walpole at The Hague (Stanhope, ii. 180/1.) 
In November he wrote to Greorge Berkeley 
from Bath that he must recruit for the winter, 
but that he had for some time been making 
up his mind to give himself less trouble in par- 
liament, i^ view of the inutility of 'struggling 
against universal corTu^t\on.\Suffolk Letters, 
i. 140). 

Durinsf the session of 1736 Frederick, 
prince of Wales, became the fignre-head of 
the opposition (Morlet, Walpole, p. 193), 
and the relations between Walpole and 
l*ulteney grew more strained. Pulteney 
was at the time on amicable terms with the 
court, and on 29 April he moved the oon- 
firratulatory address on the prince's marriage 
(cf. Hervey, ii. 193-7, iii. 48-9). He 
seems to have at lirst offered the pnnce and 
his political allies counsels of moderation, 
but when the prince was egged on to de- 
cline a conciliatory offer from the king as to 
his income, Pulteney remarked that the 
matter was out of his hands. On 22 Feb. 1737 
he moved, however, an address requesting the 
king to settle 100,000/. a year on the heir- 
apparent. His speech was deemed languid, 
and the motion was lost (id, pp. 70-3; CoxB,* 
Walpole, iii. 343 ; Stanhope, ii. 203). He 
had no concern in the subseq^uent rash pro- 
ceedings of the prince, in which he believed 
the latter altogether in the wrong, but he 
thought that his apologies ought to have 
atoned for his misconduct. He was shootinsr 
in Norfolk when the king*s message expellea 
the prince from St. James*s, and had to be 
summoned by an express to Kew (Hervey, 
iii. 195, 208, 245-6). 

During 1737 Pulteney played a subordinate 
part, but in 1738 he found more effective 
means of attack. The grievances brought 
forward by British merchants against Spain's 
claim to search for and seize contraband 
goods gave him an opportunity, of which he 
made the most (Stanhope, li. 277). He 
eagerly fanned the agitation occasioned by 
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the story of Jenkins's ear. He was implacable 
in his condemnation of the Spanish conven- 
tion of January 1739, and a partner in the 
futile secession of which, on the reassembling 
of the house, he delivered an elaborate de- 
fence (Smollett, Hist, of Entjland, ed. 1822, 
iii. 89-90; CoxE, u. s. iv. 189-41 ; Stanhope, 
iii. 3-4). In October of the same year the 
agitation excited by tlie opposition drove the 
government into war with Spain. Pulteney *s 
popularity was at its height, but at the 
moment, while staying at Ingestre in Stafford- 
shire with his old scnool fellow, Lord Chet- 
wynd, he fell dangerously ill. The general 
alarm was chansred into ioy by his unexpected 
recovery ; his illness had cost him seven hun- 
dred and fifty guineas in physicians' fees, and 
was cured by a draught of small-beer (^Life of 
Bishop Newton, pp. 45-0). 

In 1740 the unpopularity of the ministry 
was increased by the widespread impression 
that the war was slackly conducted (see Can- 
cature History, &c., p. 123). On 13 Feb. 1741 
Sandys brought forward his celebrated motion 
asking the kmg to remove Sir Robert Walpole 
from his councils for ever. Pulteney took a 
prominent part in the debate whicli ensued. 
lie denounced Walpole's foreign policy as 
consistently aimed at depressing the house 
of Austria and exalting the house of Bourbon. 
But the ' motion,' and its counterpart in the 
lords, ended in collapse (see Caricature His- 
tory of the Georges, p. 129, the famous cari- 
cature in which 

Billy, of all Bob's foes 
The wittiest in verse and prose, 

appears wheeling a barrow filled with 
bundles of the 'Craftsman ' and the * Cham- 
pion,' a periodical, it is said, of coarser grain, 
which had superseded the former). 

Pulteney threw himself ardently into the 
contest of the general election in the summer 
of 1741, subscribing largely towards the ex- 
penses of his party (ib, p. 233). Walpole's 
majority was greatly reduced. In the debate 
on the address (December) Pulteney attacked 
his policy along the whole line {ib, pp. 244-5), 
and obtp'ned a day for considering the state of 
the nati Before, however, that day arrived 
the government sufiered defeat (Suffolk Let- 
ters, ii. 190-2). On 13 Jan. 1742 Pulteney 
moved to refer to a select committee the papers 
connected with the war, and the motion was 
lost in a very full house by a majority of 
three (Walpole, Letters to Sir Horace Mann, 
i. 120-2). A week lat«r the ministry was 

E laced in a minority of one on the Chippen- 
am election petition. Walpole made up his 
mind to bow to the storm, and George II 
^tcd Newcastle and the lord chancellor, 
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Hardwicke, to invite Pulteney to form a 
government (cf. Stanhope, iii. 108), on con- 
dition that he screened Walpole from any 
inquiry. Pulteney received the king*s mes- 
sengers in his own house, and in the presence 
of Carteret declined their proposal, remarking 
incidentally that ' the heads of parties were 
somewhat like the heads of snakes, who were 
urged on by their tails * — alluding, apparently, 
to Pitt and the younger whigs. At the same 
time he oifered to go publicly to court to 
receive anv communications with which he 
might be honoured by the king (Life of 
Bishop Newton, pp. 48-9 ; cf. Life of Bishop 
Pcarce, p. 393 ; MoBLEY, Walpole, p. 240). 
A second (or third) message thereupon reached 
Pulteney, through Newcastle. The previous 
ofier was renewed, without conditions ; the 
king trusted to Pulteney^s generosity and 
good nature not to * inflame any proceed- 
ings against Walpole. Pulteney replied that 
he was ' no man of blood,' but refused to 
accept the headship of the government or 
any post in it. He merely stipulated that 
he should be named of the cabinet council 
(Life of Bijihop Newtmt, pp. 49-54 ; cf. Life 
of Bishop Pearce, u. s.) His refusal of office 
was apparently inspired ' by a sense of shame 
that made him hesitate at turning courtier 
after having acted patriot so long and with 
so much applause * (Morlet, Walpole, p. 
243). He could afford to resist personal 
temptations, but a certain lack of public 
spirit may have contributed to the result. 

For the position of first lord of the treasury 
he recommended Carteret, for the chancellor- 
ship of the exchequer Sandys, and for other 
posts other members of the party. Soon, how- 
ever, a section which had not been consulted 
in these arrangements, headed by Cobham, 
grew jealous. At a large opposition meeting 
at the Fountain tavern complaints were 
openly made that too many of Walpole's 
followers were to be kept in office, and oitter 
words passed between Argyll and Pulteney 
(Coxe, Walpole, iv. 271^). At a subse- 
quent meeting the presence of the Prince of 
Wales alone prevented an open rupture. 
Pulteney was, however, persuaded to ac- 
quiesce in the substitution of Sir Spencer 
Uompton, earl of Wilmington [q. v.], as first 
lord in place of Carteret (Walpole, Last 
Ten Years f i. 155??.), and changes were made 
in some minor nominations that Pulteney had 
proposed. The new ministers accepted their 
seals on 16 Feb. 1742; Pulteney entered the 
cabinet without office, and was readmitted to 
the privy council (20 Feb.) 

Early in March Pulteney lost his only 
daughter, 'a sensible and handsome girl' 
(Walpole, Letters, i. 144). During his 
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temporary absence from the House of Com- 
mons a motion for an inquiry into the ad- 
ministration of the last twenty years was 
defeated by a narrow majority. On his 
return a similar motion, extending over ten 
years only, was brought in, at his instance, 
by Lord Limerick, and carried ; but Pulteney 
excused himself from serving on the com- 
mittee. A few months later he made his last 
speech in the commons in opposition to a 
resolution reflecting on the loros for throw- 
ing out the bill indemnifying witnesses in the 
Oxford inquiry. 

Pulteney had, on the formation of the new 
ministry, resolved to accept the king*s offer of a 

Serage, but he delayed his withdrawal to the 
otise of Lords in the twofold hope of being 
able to leaven the ministry with a larger pro- 
portion of opposition members, and of push- 
ing through tne commons certain measures — 
a place bill and some bribery bills with which 
his name had been associated (Newton, Xtf<>, 
pp. 53-69). After bringing into the government 
a few only of those for whom he wished to find 
places, he, on 13 July 1742, became Earl of 
bath. His political prestige was at once 
ruined. Walpole unjustifiably boasted that 
he had Humea the key * upon Pulteney, who, 
after ' gobbling the honour,'perceived his error 
too late, and on the day when he took his 
seat in the lords dashed the patent on the 
floor in a rage (Walpole, Letters, ix. 379 ; 
cf. Edinburgh Review, u.s. p. 197). Bath 
%fterwards told Shelbume that during the 
political crisis of 1742 he ' lost his head, and 
was obliged to go out of town for three or 
four days to keep hb senses ' (Fitzhaitbice, 
i.46-7; Caricature Historyy-^A^). Yet, if 
he behaved unwisely, he acted, according to 
Chesterfield, deliberately and disinterestedly 
(Stanhope, iii. 118). lie had not conciliated 
the king, who 'hated him almost as much for 
what he might have done as for what he had 
done.' Nor had he treated his enemies vin- 
dictively. And Lady Hervey wrote with 
great truth on the eve of his downfall : ' Sure 
the people who adhered to him in particular 
have no reason to find fault with him ; he 
has taken sufficient care to provide for them' 
{Litters of Lady Hervey, p. 5). But the 
public failed to understand his position, and 
assailed him with virulent abuse. To gain a 
title for himself and for the ' wife of Bath,' 
88 she was called in a ballad which caused 
him jn^cftt annoyance, he had sold himself to 
his wrmst adversaries (see also Hanbubt 
Williams, 'A Dialogue between the Earl 
and the Countess of Bath,' Works, i. 174-5 ; 
Walpole, Letters, i. 121 ; Hanbitry Wil- 
LlAMSy Works, iii. 8&-9 ; CoxE, Walpole, iv. 
295-6y and note). The wittiest verse- writer 
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of the day (unless Pulteney himself deserve 
that name) and the least scrupulous. Sir 
Charles Hanbury Williams, persecuted him 
in a series of odes which did more execution 
in six months than the * Craftsman ' had done 
in twice the number of years (cf. The Country 
Girl, i. 132-6 ; the Ode to the Earl of Bath, 
i. 146-9; and The Statesman, i. 150-2). In 
another ballad he was compared to Clodius, 
and, with more point, to Curio by Aken- 
side in his famous * Epistle * (cf. Gent, Mag, 
November 1744; Poetical Works of AkeiP' 
side, Aldine edit. vol. xxvi.) In 1743 Lord 
Perceval (afterwards Earl of Egmont) ven- 
tured, in a pamphlet called * Faction Detected,' 
attributed to Bath himself by Williams 
( Works, i. 194-7), to defend his conduct ; but, 
according to Horace Walpole {Last Ten 
Years, i. 31), with no other result than that 
of losing his own popularity. It was answered 
with acrimonious minuteness in * A Review 
of the whole Political Conduct of a late 
Eminent Patriot and his Friends ' (1743), at 
the close of which (pp. 156-9) the charge of 
personal corruption was brought forward 
against him with renewed vehemence. 

On 2 July 1743 Wilmington died, and it 
then appeared, if the information of Coxe 
{Memoirs of the Pelham Administration, i. 
82-5) is to be trusted, that during the in- 
terval Bath had nursed the amoition of 
recovering the position which he had let 
escape his grasp in 1742. He despatched a 
private messenger to Carteret, who was at 
Hanau with Qeorge II, asking for the 
vacant headship oT the treasury. But, 
though Carteret supported the application, 
the king decided in favour of the Pelhams 
(OoxB, u. 8. 103, 110-13; cf. Hanbury Wid- 
LIAKS, Works, iii. 108-200 ; and the ballad 
on the * Triumvirate — Carteret, Sandys, and 
Bath,' in Caricature History, p. 150). 

Until 1746 Bath made no outward effort 
to shake Pelham's position. He and Gran- 
ville, however, maintained a personal con- 
nection with George II, through Lady Yar- 
mouth, and tacitly encouraged the king's 
dislike of the ministry (Walpole, Last Ten 
Years, i. 149). Early in 1746 the kir«» grew 
desperate when he was re(][ue8ted bj- ^Iham 
to assent to Pitt's admission to the govern- 
ment. At the moment the Dutch were re- 
monstrating against the ineffectiveness of 
British support, and George addressed com- 
plaints to Bath and Granville as to the im- 
potence to which he found liimself reduced. 
After some hesitation, Bath agreed to form 
an administration of which ne should be 
the head and Granville the right arm, and 
from which Pitt should be excluded. But 
Harrington refused to co-operate, and on 
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10 Fob. the Pelhams and their following re- 
signed in a body. The king now invited 
Bath to take the treasury and select a second 
secretary of state with Granville; but it 
speedily became manifest that a majority in 
either house was out of the question, and 
that the government, if formed at all, would 
have to be formed of nonentities. Two days 
afterwards the king sent for Pelham, and 
the status quo ante was restored, except that 
Bath's remaining adherents were dismissed 
from the ministry. The attempt to turn 
him once more out of the privy council was, 
however, frustrated (CoxE, u. s. i. 192-6). 
The air was again thick with pasquinades and 
caricatures (cf. Caricature History^ pp. 160- 
161). 

Bath played no other part of consequence 
in public affairs, though he still occasionally 
appeared on the scene in the character de- 
scribed by Sir C. II. Williams (Works, i. 
213) as that of * an aged raven.* He was in 
Paris in 1750, and on his return he made a 
' miscellaneous * speech, alternately pathetic 
and facetious, on the Regency Bill (1761) ; 
and there are notes of further speeches by 
him on Scottish and other business in the 
two following years and in 1756. In 1758 he 
supported the Navy Bill in another miscel- 
laneous speech which 'resembled his old 
orations, except that in it he commended 
Sir Robert Walpole' (Walpolb, Last Ten 
Years, i. 100-2, 128, 237, 240, 293, ii. 46, 
290). 

The accession, in 1760, of George III, to 
whom he had long been a familiar figure, 
gratified him (Life of Bishop Pearce, pp. 402, 
408). He inspired in that year the * Letter 
to Two Great Men [Pitt and Newcastle! on 
the Inspect of Peace and on the Terms, by 
his chaplain. Dr. Douglas. It exerted no 
influence, though it was much applauded 
(Walpolb, ii. 412). Among the old watch- 
words of the ' Craftsman ' which reappear 
in it are the necessity of distrusting 'French 
faith ' and the dangers of a standing army. 
It was Bathes last political effort. His re- 
maining years were chiefly given up to social 
and lit-erary dalliance with the amiable co- 
terie of which Mrs. Elizabeth Montagu [q. v.] 
was the most interesting figure. Another 
member of it. Miss Catherine Talbot (see Bos- 
well, Life of Johnson, ed. Birkbeck Hill, i. 
232 n.), introduced him to Elizabeth Carter 
[q. v.], who has left an account of hb life 
and ways at Tunbridge Wells (Memoirs of 
Mrs. E. Carter, i. 223 seajj.) He shared in 
a ' plot ' to make her publish her poems, and 
affaoly composed the (laconic) dedication to 
himself prefixed to them. After the peace 
of Paris he and Dr. Douglas joined the Mon- 
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tagus and Miss Carter in a trip to Spa, the 
Rhine, and the Low Countries, from June 
to September 1763 (ib. pp. 249-^, 362V In 
1764 a chill, said to have been caugnt by 
' supping in a garden,' brought on a fever, 
and on 7 July he died, * not suddenly but 
unexpectedly ' (Memoirs of Mrs, Carter, i. 
386-7 ; Life of Bishop Pearce, pp. 407-9 ; 
Suffolk Letters, i. 201 n.) He was buried in 
Westminster Abbey. 

His great wealth, including that of his late 
wife, who had left everythmg to him, de- 
scended by his will to his only surviving 
brother. General Pulteney. He left no issue, 
his only son. Viscount Pulteney, having died 
on his way home from Spain, at the age of 
seventeen, on 12 Feb. 1743. He was a youth 
of promise, and had obtained a commission in 
the army after his father had paid his debts 
(Life of Bishop Newton, pp. 122-4 ; Suffolk 
Letters, i. 146-7, 167). 

Bath's character is very differently esti- 
m ated by his friends and foes. They agree only 
in censuring his * too great love of money.' 
He certainly was no stranger to the instinct 
of accumulation which is a besetting temp- 
tation to very rich men. On the other hand, 
he frequently responded with munificence 
both to public and private claims, and as a 
landlord was good to the church (Life of 
Bishop Pearce, pp. 376-9 ; Life of Bishop 
Newton, pp. 138-9). His intellectual gifts 
were unauestionably of a high order, ana he 
seems to have preserved to the last that fresh- 
ness of mind which in his younger days he 
combined with great activity of body (Suffolk 
Letters, i. 112). His skill in diversifying his 
recreations is celebrated by Ambrose Philips 
in an ode dated 1 May 1723. He excelled 
in conversation without ever seeking to 'so- 
liloquise or monopolise.' Of the effective- 
ness of his wit abundant illustrations remain 
(cf. Siiffolk Letters), and he was specially 
happ^ in quotation from Shakespeare and tm 
classics ( Walpole, Last Ten Years, i. 40 n.) 
He was author, among other * ballads ' and 
cognate productions, of a political song, 'The 
Honest Jury, or Caleb Triumphant '(written 
on the acquittal of the publisher of the * Crafts- 
man' from a charge oi libel), which has been 
described as ' once among the most _popular in 
our language' (Lecxt, History of £ngland,\, 
376 n. ; Wilkins, Political Ballads, 1870, ii. 
232-6). The ' (Raftsman ' itself is an endur- 
ing monument of his wit and literary ability. 
According to Horace Walpole (note to Hak- 
BT7EY Williams's Works, i. 132), Pult«ney 
also had a hand in ' Mist's ' and ' Fog's ' 
journals. 

It is, however, as an orator that he is 
chiefly to be remembered. Ample evidence 
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SQppoTtB Mr. Leckv's conclusion that I'ul- 
ieae^ WM ' probabfj the mosC paceful and 
brilliaDt speaker in the House of Commons 
in the interval belweeo the withdrawal of 
fit. John and the ftppearance of Pitt' (Hig- 
torji, ke., i. 374). Lord Shelbunte wrote 
ttut be was ' by all aecouota the (greatest 
House-of-Commons orator that had ever 
appeared.' Speaker Onslow described him 
•a 'having the most popular parts for public 
■peaking of any (jreat man lie ever knew.' 
When at his best he went to the point with 
tinaufpassed directness. Walpole said tliat 
he fe«r«d Puhuuejr'a tongue more than 
Another man's xword. The irresistible pownr 
of paaaion possussiHl Pulteney bo notably in 
Ilia youo^r days that in the ' CharactenBtic 
IJst of Picture! ' mentioned by Lady Hervev 
in 1729 (Suffolk Lettert, \. SJl) he ia credited 
with 'A Town on Fire.' Yet his most dis- 
tinctive gift as a parliamentary orator 
must have been hia versatili typhis power 
of ' changiug like the wind,' as Chesterfield 
put it, from ^re to gay, and alteruatinK 

Sathos and wit, which, naturally enoug-b, 
e^nerated into that ' miscellaneousness of 
atvie so amusinglr illustrated by Ilorace 
Walpole <C0IH. JfW/w/c, iv. 21-0). 

.\8 a politician, Pulteney showed to a re- 
markable eiloni the ' defects of his qualities,' 
which came to overahadow and overwhelm 
theM qualities themaelvea. According to 
Lord Hervey, fae was 'aatur^y laty,' and 
'resentment and esRemess to annoy first 
taught him application, and application gave 
him knowledne ' (Meawirs, i. 9). There may 
be truth in this, and iu the remarks nf the 
same biassed critic as to his jealousy when 
in opposition of hi» asuociales. Itul the risI 
of tlus matt«r ia that his career exhibits a 
apirit of &ction uncontrollod by patriotic 
•entiment. Pnlteney, in the most important 
part of his political career, staked his whole 
reputation on overthrowinf[ Walpole, whose 
steady poUcy was matunng the nation's 
atrengtii ; in later life he tried hard, thoueh 
with reduced energy, to get rid of Pitt, who 
waa to Mtahlish her imperial greatness. In 
the protracted course of the former contest, 
<m which his repatation depends, he delibe- 
tatel^ narrowed political life to the petty 
conditions of a duel, and at last, for leaeons 
which DO onlooker could understand, fired 
into the air. Thus be called down uponhim- 
•elf his proper nemcMS ; he 'left not faction, 
but of it wB» left.' 

Poltaney waa twice painted by Sir Godfrey 
Knelln; the earlier portrait, taken in 1717, 
was engraved by Faber in 173S, the later 
waa engraved bv I. Simon. There are also 
two portrait* of him by Sir Joahna Reynolds 
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in the National Portrait Gallery. One of 
these, painted in 1767, has been engraved by 
M'Ardell and bv 9. W. Reynolds. He wad 
likewise paintei! by Allan Ifamsay and en- 
graved by D. Martin in 1763. A miniature 
is the property of Mr. Jeffury Whitehead. 

[The MBmoirs of the Lifn und Cunciust of 
WillUm PiiItenBj, Esq., M.P. {1731), nra worth- 
lessand dateless; the other contamporarytraala, 
by or against Paltenoy. cited in the text are all 
factions pamphlets. Dr. Doughs (aflocward* 
Bishop of Saliiburr) is supposed to hace been 
prciented from writing a lilB of his patron by 
the destmclion of all Lord Uiith's papon afler 
his death by his brother. There are. however, 
many facta, reeeiTed at first band, ia the Life of 
Dr. Zachary Pearce, late lord bishop of Rocbes' 
tuF (by himself), and the Life of Dr. Tbomiia 
Ntwton. bishop of Bristol (by himsolf), here 
cited from vols. i. and it. refpectitely, of thfl 
collected LiTos of Dr. E. Pocock, &c., 2 vols., 
London, ISlfi. Sen aUo Lcrd Bervsy's Me* 
moirs of the Reign of George 11. &o., ed. J. W. 
Cntker. 3 vols., 18S1: Homce Walpole'a (Lord 
Orford) Letters, ed. P. Cunningham, fl vols., ed. 
1S86, and Memoin of the Lut Ten Yean of 
llie Reign of George II, 2 vols., 1822 ; LetteH 
to iind from Ilenrietia, Countess of SaSblk, 
2 vols., 1874 ; Letters of Mary Lepsl, Lady 
Hervey, 1821 : Mr. Pennington's Memoirs Of 
the Life of Mrs. Elizabeth Carter, with her 
poem*. Ac, 2 »ob., arded, 1818; the Works of 
Sir Charles Hanbuiy Williams, E.B., with nat<a 
by HonicB Walpole, 3 vols, 1822; the Crafts- 
man, H vols., 1831; Coie's Memoirs of tha 
Life and Administration of Sir Robert Walpole, 
4 vols,, ed. 1816 (siill iho vade moenm for ail 
Btu<lfnts of this period, but needing constant 
reviHion). and Memoirs of the Administration of 
the Rislit Hon. Uenrv Pelhsni, &c., 2 Tola,. 1829; 
LnrI E Fitunniir «» Life of William. Earl of 
Shalliume. Mflenrards Marquis of iMtsdowne 
(chap. i. 'A Chapter of Autobiographj'), 3 vols.. 
1875-6; Lord Stanhope's (Lord Mabon) Hist, of 
England, 4c., fith ed., 1858 ; John Morle/s Wal- 
pole (Twelve English Statesmen), 1889; Mac- 
knight's Bolingbroke; Hassall's Boliogbroke 
(Statesmen Ser.) ; Doyle's OCBcial Baronage of 
England, 3 vols.. 1888; Wright's Caricatnre 
History of the Georges, 18S7; Edinburgh B«- 
viswjToi. Izii. 1840, Bit. 'Walpole and his Con< 
temporariBS,'] A. W. W. 

FULTON or POULTON, ANDREW 

(1654-1710),jesuit,secondsonofFerdinftndo 
Poulton, esq., of Desborough.Northsinnton- 
shire, and his wife, Mary Giffard of Black- 
ladies, Staffordshire, was bom in Northamp- 
tonshire in 1064. Ferdinando Pulton fq.v.] 
was probably his grand-uncle. He made his 
humanity studies in the college of the Eng- 
lish Jesuits at St. Omer, entered the Society 
of Jesus on 31 Oct. 1(^4, studied theology at 
Li^, and was professed of the four vows on 
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2 Feb. 1691-2. He and Father Edward Hall 
were the first two masters appointed to the 
new college which was opened by the Eng- 
lish Jesuits in the Savoy, Strand, London, at 
Whitsuntide 1687. Pulton gained a wide re- 
putation in consequence of his conference on 
points of controversy with Dr. Thomas Teni- 
son, incumbent of St. Martin-in-the-Fields, 
and afterwards archbishop of Canterbury [q.v.] 
It was held in Long Acre on 29 Sept. 1687 
(I)oDD, Church Hist. iii. 493). Upon the de- 
struction of the college in the Savoy at the out- 
break of the revolution, Pulton flew from Lon- 
don with the intention of crossinif to France ; 
but he, Obadiah Walker, and other fugitives 
were arrested near Canterbury on 11 Dec. 
1688, and committed prisoners to the gaol 
at Feversham, whence they were afterwards 
removed in custody to London (Wood, 
AtheruB Oxon. ed. Bliss, iv. 440). Being 
released, he returned to Li^ge to complete 
his theological course. Afterwards he joined 
the court of James 11 at St. Germains. In 
1690 he was socitu to Father Warner, con- 
fessor to the king, and subsequently he was 
attached to the royal chapel. He also ac- 
companied James 11 on his visit to Ireland 
in 1690, and served as an army chaplain or 
missioner there. He died at St. Germains 
on 5 Aug. 1710. 

He was the author of: 1. * A true and 
full Account of a Conference held about 
Religion, between Dr. Tho. Tenison and A. 
Pulton, one of the Masters in the Savoy ; 
published by authority,* London, 1687, 4to. 
To this work the following singular adver- 
tisement is prefixed: 'A. P., having been 
eighteen years out of his own Country, pre- 
tends not yet to any perfection of the Eng- 
lish Expression or Orthography ; wherefore 
for the future he will crave the favour of 
treating with the Dr. in Latine or Greek, 
since the Dr. finds fault with his English.' 
On this Lord Macaulay remarks: 'His 
orthography is indeed deplorable. In one 
of his letters " wright " is put for " write," 
" wold " for ** would." * In a contemporary 
satire, entitled ' The Advice,' is the follow- 
ing couplet : 

Send Pnlton to be lashed at Busby's school, 
That he in print no longer play the fool. 

In the controversy which ensued Edward 
Meredith [q. v.], A. Cressener, a schoolmaster 
in Long Acre, and ' Mr II., a divine of the 
Church of England,' took part. 2. 'lie- 
marks of A. Pulton, Master in the Savoy, 
upon Dr. Tho. Tenison's late Narrative/ Lon- 
don, 1687, 4to. 3. 'A full and clear Exposi- 
tion of the Protestant Rule of Faith, with 
an excellent Dialogue, laying forth the large 



Extent of true, excellent Charity against the 
uncharitable Papists,' 4to, pp. 20, sine loco 
aut anno [1687 ?J (Jones, Popery Tracts^ iL 
321). 4. ' Reflections upon the Author and 
Licenser of a scandalous Pamphlet, called 
The Missioners Arts discoverea ; with the 
Reply of A. Pulton to a Challenge made him 
in a Letter prefixed to the saia Pamphlet,' 
London, 1688, 4to. 

Pulton's account of the conversion in 1682 
to the catholic faith of Charles, son of John 
Manners, first duke of Rutland, remains in 
manuscript in the Public Record Office, 
Brussels (Foley, Records, v. 87, 88 n,) 

[De Backer's Bibl. de la Compagnie de J^sos, 
ii. 2134 ; Foley's Records, v. 30] , vii. 618 ; Jones's 
Popery Tracts, p. 484 ; Oliver's Jesuit Collec- 
tions, p. 174 ; Wood's Athens Oxon. (Bliss), i?. 
654.1 T. C. 

PULTON, FERDIN ANDO (1636-1618), 
legal author, son of Giles Pulton of Des- 
borough, Northamptonshire, where the family 
had been settled for fourteen generations, 
was born at Desborough in 15S6. He was 
scholar, and afterwards fellow, of Christ's 
College, Cambridge, where he matriculated 
on 23 Nov. 1552, and in 1555-6 graduated 
B.A., being, on 28 June the same year, ad- 
mitted a commoner at Brasenoee College, 
Oxford. He was admitted on 5 June 1559 
a member of Lincoln's Inn, but, being a 
Roman catholic, was not called to the bar. 
He found his principal occupation in editing 
the statutes, being the first private person to 
undertake such labour. He resided at Des- 
borough, and had also a house at Bourton, 
near Buckingham, where he died on 20 Jan. 
1617-18. His remains were interred in 
Desborough church. Shortly before his death 
Pulton presented to Christ's College, Oun- 
bridge, a copy of Robert of Glouceater'a 
' Chronicle,' ' for the love and afi^ection which 
he did bear to the said college, his nurse 
and schoolmistress, and in token of goodwill 
to the said house.' An elegy upon him is 
among the poems of his friend. Sir John Beau- 
mont. He left a widow, four sons (two of 
whom became Roman catholic priestis), and 
two daughters. One of his sons, Thomas 
Pulton, alias Underbill, was among the Jesuits 
discovered in Lord Shrewsbury^ house at 
Clerkenwell in March 1627-8. 

Pulton's compilations of statute law, all 
of which were published in London, are en- 
titled as follows : 1. ' An Abstract of all the 
Penal Statutes which be general, wherein is 
contained the efiect of Sil those Statutes 
which do threaten the ofienders thereof the 
loss of life, member, lands, goods, or other 
punishment, or forfeiture w^tsoeyer/ 1579 
and 1586, 4to. 2. < A Kalender, or Table, 
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comprehending the effect of all the Statutes 
that have heen made and put in print, be- 
ginning with Magna Charta, enactea Anno 9 
H. S, and proceeding one by one until the 
end of the Session of Parliament 8 R. 
Jacobi. . . . Whereunto is annexed an 
Abridgment of all the Statutes whereof the 
whole or any part is general in force and 
use/ 1606, 1608, 1618, 1632, 1640, fol. 
3. ' Collection of Statutes repealed and not 
repealed,' 1608, fol. 4. *A Collection of 
sundry Statutes frequent in use, with notes 
in the margent, and references to the Book 
Cases, and Books of Entries and Registers, 
where they be treated of. Toother with an 
Abridgment of the residue which be expired,* 
&c, 1618, 1632, 1036. 5. ' The Statutes at 
large concerning all such Acts which at any 
time heretofore have been extant in print 
from Ma^a Charta to the 16 of Jac. 1, or 
divided mto two volumes, with marginal 
notes,' &c., 1618, fol. 

Pulton was also author of * De Pace Regis 
et Regni — viz. A Treatise declaring which 
be the great and general offences of the 
realm, and the chief impediments of the peace 
of the King and the Kingdom,' Liondon, 
1609, 1610, 1616, fol. 

[Fo8t«r'8 Alumni Oxen. ii. 214 ; Jjincoln's Ion 
Beg. ; Wood's Athense Oxoo. ed. Bliss, ii. 214; 
Bridges's Northamptonshire, ii. 27 ; Lipscomb's 
Bnckmghamshire.ii. 688 ; Ayscough*s Cat. Sloane 
MSS. p. 261 ; Camden Miscellany (Camden Soc.)f 
Tol. iv. ; Discovery of a Jesuit College, p. 9 ; 
Notes and Queries, 3rd ser. xi. 344.] J. M. R. 

PUNSHON, AV'ILLIAM MORLEY 
(1824-1881), Wesleyan preacher and lec- 
turer, bom at Doncaster on 29 May 1824, 
was only child of John and Elizabeth Pun- 
shon, who both died before their son reached 
manhood. His father was a member of the 
€nn of Wilton & Punshon, mercers, at Don- 
caster. His mother was the eldest daughter of 
William Morley, a freeman of the same town. 
His maternal uncle Isaac received the dignity 
of knighthood in 1841, and twice filled the 
office of mayor. Morley Punshon was taught 
at the grammar school of Doncaster, and 
afterwards at a boarding-school at Tadcaster. 
In 1887 he entered his grandfather Morley*s 
counting-house in Hull, and began to learn 
the business of a timber merchant. He em- 
ployed his leisure time in reading, and laid 
up lar^ stores of knowledge. His mother's 
death in 1838, and the influence of the Rev. i 
S. R. Hall, led him to consider religious j 

Sueations, and in November 1838 he joined 
lie methodist society in Hull. At the age 
of seventeen he began to preach. With others 
like-minded he formed a society for mutual 
improYementy and soon displayed remarkable 



powers of elocution and oratory. Abandoning 
business pursuits, he prepared for the work of 
the Wesleyan methodist ministry under the 
Rev. Benjamin Clough, who had married his 
mother's sister. After spendingfour months 
at the theological institution at Richmond, he 
was received into the ranks of the ministry at 
the conference of 1846. Two years of proba- 
tion were passed inWhitehaven and two more 
in Carlisle. His ordination took place at the 
Manchester conference of 1849. During the 
next nine years he laboured in Newcastle-on- 
Tyne, Sheffield, and Leeds. From 1858 to 
1864 he lived in London (Hinde Street and 
Islington circuits); subsequently, until 1867, 
he was in Bristol. 

The following five years Punshon spent in 
Canada, where he presided over the annual 
conferences, and exercised a supreme control 
of methodism throughout the dominion. By 
his powerful influence and unwearied labours 
the methodist churches of British North 
America were greatly strengthened. In June 
1872 the Victoria University of Cobourg, 
Canada, conferred on him the degree of 
LL.D. He returned to England in 1873, and 
thenceforward lived in London, for two years 
as superintendent of Kensington circuit, and 
from 1875 as one of the general secretaries 
of the Wesleyan Methodist Missionary So- 
ciety. 

Punshon*s rare gifts and eloquence soon 
won for him a high place, not only among his 
own people, but with the general public. 
His public lectures, the first of which, on 
the Aophet of Horeb, he delivered in Exeter 
Hall in January 1854, greatly increased his 
popularity. He also developed great admini- 
strative talent. At the Manchester con- 
ference, July 1859, he was elected into the 
' legal hundred,' a rare distinction for one so 
young. By his own exertions Punshon raised a 
fund of 10,000/. to extend methodism in water- 
ing-places, and grants were made from the 
f una to stimulate local effort. He also raised 
1,000/. to relieve old Spitalfields chapel of 
debt, chiefly by means oi his lecture on * The 
Huguenots,' one of his most brilliant per- 
formances. To the mission cause Punshon de- 
voted equal energy throughout life. His last 
years were spent in presenting and enforcing 
the claims of the work of the Wesleyan Mis- 
sionary Society, in superintending the so- 
ciety's missions, in administering its funds, 
and in directing its agents. He died at 
Tranby, Brixton Hill, London, on 14 April 
1881. 

Punshon wrote : * Sabbath Chimes, or Me- 
ditations in Verse,' I^ndon, 1867. His ser- 
mons in two volumes and lectures in one 
volume were issued in a uniform edition, 1882 
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and 1884. They have been several times re- 
printed. 

An etched portrait of Pimshon by Ma- 
nesse forms the frontispiece to Macdonald's 
< Life.' The original is in the possession of 
the publishers, Messrs. Hodder & Stoughton. 

Punshon married, first, Maria Ann 
Vickers, of Gateshead-on-Tyne, by whom he 
had four children ; she died in 1858. His 
second wife was her sister, Fanny Vickers. 
The marriage took place on 15 Aug. 1868 
at Toronto, Canada, where marriage with a 
deceased wife's sister is legal. His second 
wife died in 1870. He married, thirdly, in 
1873, Mary Foster, daughter of William 
Foster of Sheffield. She survived him. 

[Life, by Frederic W. Macdonald, London, 
1887; Memorial Sermon with Personal Recol- 
lections of Punshon, by Thomas M'CallHgh, 
London, 1881 ; Minutes of the Methodist Con- 
ference (annual), 1872 to 1881.] W. B. L. 

PURCELL, DANIEL (1660P-1717), 
musical composer, was the youngest son 
of Henry Purcell the elder, and the brother 
of the great Henry Purcell [q. v.] He was 
organist of Magdalen College, Oxford, from 
1688 to 1695, when he resigned his appoint- 
ment in order to live in London. In 1693 he 
wrot e music for Thomas Yalden's * Ode for St. 
Cecilia's Day.' In 1696 he wrote music for 
Mary IHx's tragedy, * n)rahim XIII,' and 
possibly also for lier * Spanish Wives,' as well 
as for an anoTiymous piece called * Neglected 
Virtue, or the Unhappy Conqueror.* In 1696, 
too, he com]>08ed an opera called * Brutus of 
Alba, or Augusta's Triumph,' written by 
George Powell [q. v.] and John Verbruggen. 
The publislied songs bear the imprint 1696, 
but the piece was not produced till 1697. 
He also contributed songs to Lord Lans- 
downe's * She Gallants ' (1696), and to * The 
Triumphs of Virtue' (anon. 1697). To 
D'Urfey's * Cynthia and J]ndymion * ne con- 
tributed in the latter year instrumental music, 
as well as the music, with Jeremiah Clarke, 
of Settle's ojK^ra, * The World in the Moon.' 
In 1698 he wrote songs for Charles Gildon's 
' Phaeton, or the Fatal Divorce,* Gibber's 
'Love makes a Man,' and Lacy's curious 
alteration of the * Taming of a Shrew,' called 
' Sawnev the Scot,* besides odes for the Prin- 
cess Anne's birthday (6 Feb. 1697-8) and St. 
Cecilia's day, performed respectively in Lon- 
don and Oxford. Other odes for St. Cecilia's 
day followed in later years. A lamentation for 
the death of his brother I lenrv was set by him 
to words by Nahum Tate befoire 1698. In 1699 
his only theatrical work seems to have been 
the music for Motteux's opera, ' The Island 
*" * '•eas,* with J. Clarke and Leveridge. In 
' wxot« songs for a piece by J. Oldmizon, 



called ' The Groye, or Love's Piaradise/ and 
won the third of the four prizes offered by 
' several persons of quality' ^among others tlie 
Earl of HalifiBLx) for musical settings of Con- 
greve's ' Judgment of Paris ' [see Fisqb^ 
GodfretI. The oom^itions of Ecdes, 
winner of the second prize, and Purcell were 
printed. At the same time Purcell wrote 
music for Farquhar's 'Constant Coaple,' 
D'Urfey's 'Maaaniello/ ' The Pilgrim' (a re- 
vival of Beaumont and Fletcher, with ad- 
ditions by Dryden), Burnaby's * Reformed 
Wife,' ana Gibber's * Careless Husband.' In 
1701, for a revival of Lee's ' Rival Queens, or 
the Death of Alexander the Great,' Purcell 
provided some of the numbers. Fin^ had 
previously written part of the music — Le. 
acts ii. and iv., a symphony for four flutes, 
and the finale to act v. Purcell contributed 
songs to Baker's ' Humours of the Age ' and 
Mrs. Trotter's * Unhappy Penitent ' [see Cocx- 
BURN, CathabineI in the same year. In 1702 
Steele's ' Funeral seems to have been the 
only play for which he wrote music The 
same author's * Tender Husband ' and Far- 
quhar's * Inconstant ' represent the composei^s 
work for 1703; in the following year, for 
the opening of the theatre in the Haymarket 
built Dy Vanbrugh (9 April 1705), he wrote 
an * opera ' on ' C&lando J* urioso,' to a libretto 
translated from the Italian (advertisement 
in the Diverting Post, 28 Oct. 1704). In 
March 1706-7 he contributed music to Far- 
quhar's ' Beaux' Stratagem,' and later in the 
same year a St. Cecilia ode by IHircell was 
performed at St. Mary Hall, Oxford. Refer- 
ence is made to a masque by Purcell, called 

* Orpheus and Eurydice,' in the ' Muses Mer- 
cury,' 1707. Music was also written by Pur- 
cell for J. Hughes's ' Amalasont,' D'Urfev'a 

* The Bath ' and ' The Campaigners,' Mot- 
teux's * Younger Brother,' and a revival of 

* Macbeth,' to none of which were dates at- 
tached. 

On 3 April 1712 Purcell gave a concert 
at Stationers' Hall 'of vo<5d and instru- 
mental musick entirely new, and all parts 
to be performed with the greatest excellence' 
(advertisement in Spectator, No. 340, for 
31 March 1712). Among the instrumental 
compositions performed on that occasion 
may very probably have been some of the 
six sonatas of three parts, or the sonatas for 
flute and bass, both of which were published. 

From 1713 Purcell was organist of St. An- 
drew's, Holbom. The only evidence of hiB 
death is in an advertisement in the ' Daily 
Courant,' 12 Dec. 1717, inserted by Edward 
Purcell, ' only son to the famous Mr. Henry 
Purcell,' who was a candidate for the poet of 
organist, ' in the room of his undey Ifr. Ihmiel 
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Pnicell, deceased/ After his death there 
i^peared his 'Six Cantatas for a Voice, 
. . . two of which are accompanied with a 
Violin. Composed after the Italian man- 
ner ; and ' the Psalmes set full for the Or- 
gan or ELarpsicord, as they are Plaid in 
Churches.' 

Daniel PurcelFs music is so deeply tinned 
with the style of his illustrious brother 
that it would be exceedingly difficult to dis- 
tinguish it from his on internal evidence 
alone. It is naturally a mere reflection, with- 
out creative genius ; but it certainly does not 
deserve the sneer witli which Hawkins refers 
to it. The historian repeats the tradition that 
Purcell was a famous punster. 

[Grove's Diet, of Music, iii, 62 ; Bloxam's 
Hag. of MagdfiloD College; Burear's Accounts 
of the College, examined by the Rev. W. D. 
Macmy; Cummingss Life of (Henry) Purcell 
(Great Musicians Ser.) ; Companion to the Play- 
house ; Catalogue of the Music in the Fitzwilliam 
Museum, Cambrid<re; Brit. Mus. Cat ; composi- 
tions printed >ind in manuscript in British Mu- 
seum, Kojal College of Music, &c.] 

J. A. F. M. 

PURCELL, HENRY (16o8?-1695), 
composer, was a younger son of Henry Pur- 
cell, a gentleman of tbe Chapel Koyal, and 
'master of the children' of Westminster 
Abbey, and music copyist there. The father 
was an intimate friend of Matthew Locke 
[q. v.l (cf. Pepys, Diary, ed. Wheatley, i. 
o4) ; he was buried at Westminster Abbey 
on 3 Aug. 1664. The name of the composer's 
mother was Elizabeth. His brother Daniel 
is noticed separately. A house in St. Ann's 
Jjane, Old Pye Street, Westminster, is tradi- 
tionally saia to have been the composer's 
birthplace (cf. Musical Times, November 
1895, pp. 7;M-6). The date of his birth is 
fixed approximately by the inscription below 
his portrait in his * Sonatas of Three Parts ' 
(1683)— *8etat. suae 24'— and by that on his 
monumental tablet in Westminster Abbey, 
which gives his age as thirty-seven at the 
time of nis death. The arms on the portrait 
(barry wavy of six argent and gules, on a 
bend sable three boara heads couped of the 
first^ seem to connect the composer with the 
family of Purcell of Onslow, Shropshire 
(c£ Collectanea Top, et Gen. vii. 244, viii. 17, 
20). The composer's uncle, Thomas Purcell, 
adopted him on his father's death in 1(564, and 
seems to have undertaken his musical educa- 
tion. Thomas Purcell was a gentleman of 
the Chapel Hoyal (appointed probably at the 
KestorationV succeeded Henry Lawes as one 
of the king s musicians in ordinary for the 
lute and Toice in 1662, held the post of 
composer in ordinary for the violin conjointly 



with Pelham Humfrey [q. v.], and died in 
1682. 

In 1664, when Henry was six years old, 
he was appointed a chorister of the Chapel 
Hoyal, under Captain Cooke, the master of 
the children. Pelham Humfrey succeeded 
to Cooke's post in 1672, and from him Pur- 
cell learnt the taste for the new style of 
music which Lully had brought into vogue 
in France. In his twelfth year (167QJ he 
composed an ^ Address of the Children ot the 
Chapel Royal to the King,' which, according 
to Cummings's * Life,' was formerly in the 
possession of Dr. Kimbault. As it is aescribed 
as being in Pelham Ilumfrey's writing, it 
would appear that Humfrey had already con- 
ceived a certain admiration for the promise 
shown by Purcell before they entered into 
the relations of master and pupil. Those 
who ascribe to Purcell the composition of the 
famous * Macbeth music,' commonly known 
as Matthew Locke's, are compelled to assign 
its composition to Purcell's fourteenth year, 
since it was produced in 1672. The main 
argument in Purcell's favour is that the 
music for * Macbeth/ with which Locke's 
name has been traditionally associated, is 
wholly different from some other extant 
music for * Macbeth ' which Locke is posi- 
tively known to have composed, and may 
therefore be safely denied to be from Locke's 
hand. When Locke's claim is ignored, Pur- 
cell's title seems plausible. That a score of 
the music in Purcell's handwriting exists is 
in itself, having regard to the frequency 
with which one man would make a copy of 
another's work, no conclusive argument for 
his authorship {Musical Times, May 187tt; 
Concordia, 27 Nov. 1875; Cummtnos, Life 
qf Purcell; Grove, Diet, ii. 183-6) [cf arts. 
Locke, Matthew, and Levebidge, Rich- 
ard]. It is possible that a son^, 'Sweet 
Tyranness,' in Playford's * Musical Com- 

? anion' (1672-3) is by the younger Henry 
*urcell ; it has been ascribed to his father. 
Purcell's first undoubted work for the 
stage was written for Shadwell's * Libertine' 
(1676) ; the music is considerable in extent, 
and very fine in quality. Dryden's * Aureng- 
zebe * and Shadwell's * Epsom Wells,* played 
in the same year, were also provided with 
music by Purcell. Rimbault assigns to Pur- 
cell the music in the first act of * Circe,' bv 
Charles Davenant [q. v.], which was acted 
at the Duke of York s Theatre in 1677, with 
music mainly contributed by John Banister 
[q. v.] {Concordia, 15 Aprif 1870 ; cf. RiM- 
BAT7LT, Ancient Vocal music of England). 
The most important of Purcell's early dra- 
matic productions is the masque in Shadwell's 
arrangement of 'Timon of Athens' (1677-8)^ 
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which contains some of his best and most ori- 
ginal work. From 1676 to 1678 Purcell was 
copyist at Westminster Abbey, and in 1677 
he wrote an elegy 'on the death of his worthy 
friend Mr. Matthew Locke, musick composer 
in ordinary to his majesty/ A letter (printed 
in Cummings's ' Life ') wn tten by Thomas Pur- 
cell to John Castling [q. v.], the bass singer, 
minor canon of Canter oury, on 8 Feb. 1678- 
1679, is interpreted to mean that llenrv Pur- 
cell was then writing anthems specially in- 
tended to show off Gostlin^s wonoerful voice. 
But the most remarkable of PurcelFs anthems, 
'They that go down to the sea in ships,' was 
written later. 

The work which in some ways is the 
crowning manifestation of PurcelFs genius, 
viz. the opera * Dido and ^neas,' has been 
conclusively proved to date from 1680, not 
earlier, and for a composer of twenty-two 
the feat is sufficiently surprising. At the 
time continuous dramatic music was un- 
known in p]ngland, and Purcell wrote his 
opera entirely without spoken dialogfue, and 
with a sense of dramatic truth that was not 
surpassed by any succeeding musician for 
many generat ions. It was prepared for a per- 
formance given at the boarding-school of one 
Josias Priest, a dancing-master who in 1G80 
removed from Leicester Fields to Chelsea. 
The libretto was by Nahum Tate, and an epi- 
logue by Tom D'Urfey was spoken by Lady 
Dorothy Burk. 

In the same year (1680) John Blow [n. v.] 
resigned his appointment as organist of West- 
minster Abbey in PurcelFs favour ; and two 
' Welcome Songs,' for the Duke of York and 
the king respectively, seem to have brought 
the composer into notice at court. Composi- 
tions of this 'occasional' kind were written 
by Purcell almost every year from this time 
until his death. In 1682 he was appointed 
organist of the Chapel Royal, while still re- 
taminsr his post at the abbey. In 1083 he 

Published by subscription his ' Sonnatas of 
II Parts : Two Viollins and Basse : to the 
Organ or Ilarpsecord.' In the title Purcell 
is styled ' Composer in ordinary to his most 
Sacred Majesty,* an appointment which Rim- 
bault conjectures he received in the same year 
as that to the Chapel Royal {Old Cheque Book 
qf the Chapel lioyal). The (twelve) sonatas 
were published in four part-books, with an ad- 
mirable portrait of the composer, a dedication 
to the king, and a very interesting preface, in 
which Purcell declares his object to be to rive 
a 'just imitation of the most fam'd Italian 
masters ; principally, to bring the seriousness 
and gravity of tnat sort of Musick into vogfue 
and reputation amongour countrymen, whose 
humor, 'tis time now, should begin to loath 



the levity, and balladry of our neighbours.' 
The last words doubtless refer to the super- 
ficial style of the French music of the day, 
which had not been without previous influr 
ence on the composer. A phrase in the dedi- 
cation implies that it was through the king 
that Purcell became acquaint^ with the 
Italian composers. The suggestion is corro- 
borated by tne fact that a manuscript in the 
Royal College of Music, which contains a 
number of vocal works transcribed firom a 
manuscript in PurcelKs handwriting, includes 
a duet, ' Crucior in hac flamma,' by Carissimi, 
who was Charles IPs favourite composer. The 
special model taken by Purcell appears to 
have been Giovanni mttista Vitali, whose 
sonatas, printed at Bologna in 1677, show a 
striking similarity to those of the English 
master in the structure of the works, as dis- 
tinguished from the loosely grouped ' suites' 
of dance movements and from the 'fantasies' 
which had been in vogue in England from the 
time of Orlando Gibbons. Of these ' fantasies ' 
Purcell left in manuscript several specimens, 
mainly three years older than the sonatas. 
The Italian indications of time, &c., employed 
were then so much of a novelty in England 
that it was deemed advisable to explain them 
in the preface to the sonatas. PurcelFs ad- 
miration for Vitali is attested by the fact that 
he named his eldest son after him 'John 
Baptista ' in 1682. 

Purcell began in 1683 a series of odes for 
the celebration of St. Cecilia's day. It would 
seem that he wrote for that year's festival 
no fewer than three, one to Latin words ; only 
one apparently was performed; it begins, 
' Welcome to all the pleasures,' and was pub- 
lished in the following year. In 1684 Pur- 
cell took part in an or^n competition at 
the Temple Church, playmg, with Blow, on 
Father Smith's orjran; the rival instrument, 
by Renatus Hams [q. v.], being played by 
Draghi. At the time of the coronation of 
James II, Purcell was paid 34/. 12«. out of 
the secret-service money for superintending 
the erection of an organ in Westminster 
Abbey specially designed for the occasion. 
Purcell probably played the organ at the 
opening ceremony. The * Purcell ' who is 
mentioned among the basses of the choir was 
presumably a relative. The composer's voice 
was a counter-tenor. 

In 1686 he returned to dramatic compo- 
sition with the music to Dryden's 'Tyrannic 
Love,' while a * quickstep,' apparently written 
about the same time, obtained extraordinary 
popularity as the air of ' Lilliburlero.' The 
year 1687 is marked only by an elegy on John 
Playford [q. v.l, the music publisher. In 
January 1687-0 Purcell wrote an anthem, 
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' Blessed are they that fear the Lord/ for the 
rejoicings at the queen's pregnancy, and an- 
otner anthem, * The Lord is King/ hears date 

1688. He contributed songs to D'Urfey's 
* FooFs Preferment ' in the same year, and 
resumed the office of copyist in the abbey. 

At the coronation of William and Mary in 

1689, Purcell retained, as an official perqui- 
site, the price paid for seats in the organ-loft ; 
but he was apparently compelled to ^ve it 
hack to the chapter on pain of losing his post 
(HAWiuys, edit. 1863, p. 743). One of the 
best of the 'occasional ' compositions of Pur- 
cell was called forth by the accession of the 
new sovereigns, though it was not com- 
manded for any state celebration. It is 
known as * The Yorkshire Feast Son^,' and 
was performed at the meeting of natives of 
Yorkshire in the Merchant Taylors* Hall on 
27 March 1690. There followed some of the 
composer's best theatrical work, including 
' Dioclesiau, or the Prophetess ' (adapted from 
Beaumont and Fletcher by Betterton), and 
the 'Tempest* ^ Dry den's adaptation). The 
former was published in 1691 in score by sub- 
scription, with a dedication to the Duke of 
Somerset ; but, although the piece was a great 
success (DowNEs), the cost of publication was 
hardly aefrayed by the subscriptions, and the 
book was a financial failure (pref. to Daniel 
Pubcbll's Judgment of Farts) ; every copv 
contained manuscript corrections by Purcell 
himself. The music to Dry den's 'Amphitryon ' 
was issued in 1690, the year of its produc- 
tion. In the epistle dedicatory Dryden 
wrote, ' We have at length found an Eng- 
lishman equal with the best abroad,' and he 
referred to 'his happy and judicious per- 
formances in the late opera ' (' Dioclesian *). 
Five years earlier, in the preface to * Albion 
and Albanius/ Dryden had shortsightedly 
spoken of Grabu, the composer of that work, 
as ' raised to a degree above any man who shall 
pretend to be his rival on our stage.' This 
change in the poet's opinion was strengthened 
by Purcell's admirable contributions to his 
opera of 'King Arthur/ which was produced 
in 1691 . The complete score of that work was 
never published, and it disappeared, probably 
within a very few years of its production, since 
the few songs printed after the composer's 
death, in * Orpheus Britannicus/ were in a 
more or less fragmentary condition. After 
all the imperfect manuscript scores of the 
work were collated for Professor Taylor's 
edition (Musical Antiquarian Society), there 
remain hve songs to which no music can be 
found. Still, the great bulk of the music is 
extant, and from this and the printed play it 
is clear that it can only be called an opera in 
a limited sense, since the singing characters 



are quite subordinate to the others. The 
abandonment of the old practice of con- 
tinuous music in opera, which * King Arthur ' 
illustrated, was justified, according to the 
' Gentleman's Journal ' for January 1691-2, 
by the fact that * experience hath taught us 
that our English genius will not rellish that 
perpetuall singing.' * Mr. Purcel,' the same 
critic pointed out, * joyns to the delicacy and 
beauty of the Italian way the graces and 
gayety of the French composers, as he hath 
done for the " Prophetess" and the last opera 
called ** King Arthur,*' which hath been plaid 
several times the last month.' 

Among the plays to which Purcell con- 
tributed incidental music in 1692 and the 
following year were the ' Indian Queen ' 
(adapted from Howard and Dryden) and the 
' Fairy Queen,' an anonymous arrangement 
of * A Midsummer Night's Dream.' Some 
of the songs from the latter were published 
in 1692 by Purcell himself, but, as in the 
case of ' King Arthur,' the complete music 
was lost (London Gazette, 13 Oct. 1700). 
Three years after the production of the 
* Indian Queen ' a pirated edition was issued 
by the booksellers May & Hudgbutt, who 
addressed the composer in a complacent and 
impudent preface. The queen's birthday ode 
for 1692 contains, as the bass of one of the 
airs, the Scottish tune * Cold and Raw.* Ac- 
cording to Hawkins, l^ircell introduced it 
out of pique because the Queen had ex- 
pressed a preference for the ballad, as sung 
by Arabella Hunt, to some of his music. 
The ode for St. Cecilia's day in the same year 
contains evidence of the composer's powers 
as a singer of florid music. The air * Tis 
Nature's voice/ for counter-tenor, which 
abounds in elaborate passages, was printed 
shortly after the festival. The * Gentleman's 
Journal or Monthly Miscellany' for Novem- 
ber 1692 says * the second stanza ' was * sung 
with increaible graces by Mr. Purcell him- 
self.' An ode, said to have been written for 
the centenary commemoration of Trinity Col- 
lege, Dublin, and performed at Christ Church, 
Dublin, on 9 Jan. 1693-4, is included by 
Goodison in his incomplete edition of Pur- 
cell's works ; but no direct evidence of its 
performance has been found. 

To 1694 belongs Purcell's only work as a 
theorist. He rewrote almost entirely the 
third part of Play ford's * Introduction to the 
Skill of Musick for the twelfth edition of 
that book, published in 1694. The section 
'On the Art of Descant' in its original shape 
was no longer of practical use to composers, 
since the whole aspect of music had changed. 
Certain of the songs in the first and second 
parts of D'Urfey's 'Don Quixote ' (1694) were 
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by Purcell, the most famous of them being 
' Let the dreadful engines : ' and on St. 
Cecilia^s day, in the same year, were per- 
formed his famous Te Deum and Jubilate, 
with orchestral accompaniments. For the 
funeral of Queen Mary he wrote a well-known 
burial service, of which one section, the 
anthem 'Thou knowest. Lord/ has been 
continuously in use until the present day ; it 
was incorporated by Croft in his setting of 
the service. In a volume of thirty-six odes 
and monodies in memory of the queen there 
are three set to music, one by Blow, and 
two, to Latin words, by Purcell. Of the 
music to plays written by Purcell in 1695, the 
last year of his life, the most important com- 
positions are ' Bonduca,' adapted from Beau- 
mont and Fletcher, and the third part of 
' Don Quixote,' which, though it failed on 
the stage, became famous from its containing 
the song * From rosy bowers.* This is said 
to he * the last song the author sett, it being 
in his sickness ; ' a similar claim put forth 
for * Lovely Albina ' may be rejected. 

Purcell died on 21 Nov. 1695, probably at 
his house in Marsham Street, \\ est minster 
(I*rof. J. F. Bridge in yfusieal Times, No- 
vember 1895). The tradition reported by 
Hawkins, that the composer caught cold 
from being kept waiting for admittance into 
his house, his wife being determined to 
punish him for keeping late hours, is gene- 
rally discredited. A consumptive tenoency 
is surmised, and some support is given to the 
supposition by the deaths in infancy of three 
of the composer's children — in 1682, 1686. 
and 1087 respectively. He was buried on 
20 Nov. beneath the organ in Westminster 
Abbey. The Latin epitaph on the gravestone 
was renewed in 1«76. On a pillar near the 
grave is a tablet, with an inscription, placed 
there bv a pupil of Purcell — Annabella, wife 
of Sir llobert Howard, the dramatist, who 
probably wrote the inscription. The short 
will, made on the day of the composer's death, 
was proved by the widow, Frances l^lrcell, 
the sole legatee (cf Wills f mm Doctors' Cmn- 
tnorUf Camd. Soc. p. 158). 

That Purcell was a most learned musician, 
consummately skilled in the exercise of feats 
of technical ingenuity, and delighting in 
them for their own sate, is amply shown in 
his canons and similar works ; in particular 
he excelled in writing, upon a ground bass, 
music that was not merely ingenious, but in 
the highest degree expressive. The crown- 
ing instance of his powers in this direction 
is the death-song of I)ido in his first opera, 
* inspiration,^ as it may well be called, 
fias never been surpassed for pathos and 
; emotional appeal The matructiye 



comparison of this number with the ' Cruci- 
fixus* of Bach's Siasa in B minor — a com- 
position of a design almost precisely similar 
(see preface to the Ihircell Society a edition 
of ' Dido and .£neas') — shows what a point 
of advance had been reached by the English- 
man five years before the birth of the Qerman 
master. It was this directness of expression 
rather than his erudition that raised ruroell 
to that supreme place among English com- 
posers which has never been disputed. The 
very quality of broad choral effect which has 
been most admired in Handel's works was 
that in which Purcell most clearly antici- 
pated him ; in actual melodic beauty, Pur- 
celFs airs are at least on a level witt Han- 
deFs, while the mere exhibitions of vocal skill 
for which l^ircell is sometimes reproached 
compare very favourably with the conven- 
tional opera songs of Aandel. When it is 
remembered that Purcell lived at a time 
when the new art of monodic writing, as 
opposed to the elaborate involutions of the 
madrigalian period, was only beginning to 
be undf rstood in England, the flowing ease 
of his melodies, and the mastery displayed 
in their treatment, must appear little short 
of marvellous. That it is difficult if not im- 
possible to trace any process of deyelo])ment 
between his earlier and later works seems 
strange, until it is pointed out that a space 
of twenty years covered his entire career as 
a composer (or twenty-five years, if we ac- 
cept the theory that' the 'Macbeth' music 
is his). 

A very small number of Purcell*s com- 
positions were published during his life- 
time. Songs by him appeared in various 
collections published by Ileptinstall, Pla^- 
ford, and others, and occasionally, as m 
the case of ' Theodosius,' ' Amphitryon,' the 

* Fool's IVeferment/ the * Indian Queen,' the 

* Fairy Queen,' and * Don Quixote,' songs from 
the plays, professedly complete, were printed 
either separately or together with the text of 
the piece. The only works of any magnitude 
printed in the composer's lifetime were the 
three-part sonatas (1683), the St. Cecilia ode 
for that year, published in 1684, and the opera 

* Dioclesian.' To these were added, after his 
death, * A Choice Collection of Lessons for 
the Harpsichord or Spinett' (1696), the 'Te 
Deum and Jubilate, a book of 'Theatre 
Ayres,' the * Ten Sonatas of Four Parts,' in- 
cluding the famous * Golden Sonata' (1697) 
and the first book of * Orpheus Britannicus,' 
a collection of the composer's most famous 
songs. A second book of this collection was 
printed in 1702. The second edition of 
the two books appeared in 1706 and 1711 
respectively, and a third, of both together, 
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in 1721. The rarity of this last edition 
would seem to imply that it was not a large 
or successful one, and it is not hard to assign 
the reason. The popularity of Purcell among 
all classes of the community had been greater 
than that enjoyed by any native musician up 
to that time ; but by the second decade of 
the eighteenth century the vogue of Handel, 
who absorbed many of Purcell's charac- 
teristics, was so well established that Pur- 
cell's works were for the time thrown into the 
shade. Yet Purcell was never neglected by 
the higher class of musicians in England, and 
the two-hundredth anniversary of his death 
was worthily celebrated in Tendon in No- 
vember 189o by a festival occupying three 
days, and including a memorial service in 
Westminster Abbey. From time to time 
efforts have been made to publish his music 
in a way worthy of the greatest composer 
England has produced. Besides the selections 
issued by Ooodison, Clarke, Corfe, Arnold, and 
others, the edition of his sacred music in four 
folio volumes, by Vincent Novello, deserves 
first mention. All his anthems (with the 
exception of a few that have come to light 
since), a larse number of hymns, canons, &c., 
are included in this publication (1829-32). 
Several of the most important dramatic works 
and the St. Cecilia ode of 1692 were issued in 
1840-8 by the Musical Antiquarian Society. 
In 1878 an association called the Purcell 
Society was formed with a view to issuing 
a really complete edition; the work is pro- 
gressing slowly ; five volumes — all admirably 
edited — have appeared. 

The works of Purcell may be summarised 
as follows: Seventy-nine anthems, hymns, 
and services ; thirty-two odes and welcome 
songs, including those on St. Cecilia's day ; 
fifty-one dramatic works, including operas, 
incidental music, and songs — including the 
doubtful * Macbeth ' and * Circe ' music ; 
many fantasias in manuscript for strings (see 
Addit, MS, 30930 for twenty complete in- 
strumental compositions) ; twenty-two so- 
natas (trios^ published; one violin sonata 
(manuscript) ; two organ toccatas ; many 
harpsichoiti pieces (thirty-four published in 
*A Choice Collection,' and twelve [with 
Blow] in 'Musick's Handmaid'); numerous 
sonffs, catches, and canons. 

Purcell's portrait was painted once by 
Kneller and twice by Clostermann,and a bust 
of Purcell was formerly in the Music School, 
Oxford, but has disappeared. Kneller's por- 
trait is now in the possession of Alnred 
Littleton, esq. It is a somewhat idealised 
head of a young man, with prominent eyes 
and full firm mouth; it was engraved by 
W. Humphreys, firom a drawing by Edward 



Novello, for Novello's edition of Purcell's 

* Sacred Music' A drawing of a head, by 
Kneller — doubtless a sketch for the finished 
picture — ^was in thejdossession of Dr.Bumey, 
and is now in the British Museum ; it was 
engraved by J. HoUoway in 1798, and again 
by J. Comer. Of Clostermann's two por- 
traits, one — a three-quarter-length — in the 
possession of the Yen. Archdeacon Bumey, 
represents the composer seated at the harpsi- 
chord (a replica is in the possession of Miss 
Done) ; and the other, of which there is a 
mezzotint by Zobel in the collection of the 
Koyal Society of Musicians, shows a face 
much thinner and longer than that of the 
other portraits, and represents Purcell in the 
last year or two of his life. A fourth portrait 
of I'urcell, by an unknown author, in the 
board-room of Dulwich College, was formerly 
considered to represent Thomas Clark, or- 
ganist of the college. Two other portraits, 
said to have been formerly at Dulwich Col- 
lege, have vanished, one of Purcell as a 
choir-boy (Gboves, Diet, iii. 51), and the 
other of him in later life, from which the 
engraving by W. N. Gardiner, after S. N. 
Harding, in Harding's ' Biographical Mirror,' 
1794, is said to have been made. Other en- 
gravings by R. White are in the sonatas of 
1683, representing Purcell in his twenty-fifth 
year, and (a head after Clostermann) in * Or- 
pheus Britannicus.' H. Adlard engraved a 
portrait (either after Clostermann or possibly 
from the bust). A head in an oval is in the 

* Universal Magazine ' (December 1777), * from 
an original painting,' but apparently from 
White s engraving of 1083. 

Purcell married before 1682. A son, John 
Bapti8ta,was baptised in Westminster Abbey 
on 9 Aug. of that year, and was buried in 
the cloisters on 17 Oct. following. Two other 
sons died in infancy, and his youngest 
daughter, Mary Peters {b, 1693), seems to 
have died before 1706. Only two children — 
a son and daughter — reachea maturity. The 
daughter, Frances (1688-1724), who proved 
her mother's will on 4 July 1706, married, 
about 1707, Leonard Welsted [q.v.], the poet ; 
their daughter died in 1726. Purcell's sur- 
viving son, Edward (1689-1740?), competed 
twice, without success, for the post of organist 
at St. Andrew's, Holbom, formerly held by his 
uncle, Daniel Purcell, and in 1726 was made 
organist of St. Margaret's, Westminster. He 
was also organist of St. Clement's, Eastcheap, 
and one of the first members of the Royal 
Society of Musicians ; he is believed to have 
died in 1740. Edward's daughter Frances 
was ba{)tised on 4 May 1 71 1 at St. Margaret's, 
Westminster ; his son, Edward Henry PurcelL 
who was one of the children of the Cha^l 
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Boyd ia 1737, was organist of St. John's, 
Hackney, from 175a to 1761. 

tPurcell, in the Great MuBifinns Series, by 
W. II. Cumminge, ib the most complete bio- 
graphy that has jet appeHred ; see alio Grove's 
Diet, of Music, ii. 183, iii. 48-S2 ; Hawkinj's 
Hial. oil. 1863, pp. 7^3-6 ; Old Cheque Book of 
the Chapel Sojal, ed. Itimbault ; Chestec's 
Weatminster Abbey Begisters; Podigree of Pur- 
cell family In Viai tat ions of Hhropsbite; Downes's 
EoBcius AnglicaoDH ; Companion to the Play- 
house, vol. ii.; AdrectiEementa in London Uiuette, 
Ac. : Mnsical Times, Novembrr nud Deeembet 
189a; prefaces and comrKuitii.ns in Mus'ciil 
Antiq. Soc. and Pnrcell Soc. editions; printed 
and manuscript compoailions in Brit. Mufl., Royal 
Coll. of Mdilc. FiUinlliani Hufieum, Cambridge, 
private collections, &c.; GenllemaD's Journal 
and Uunthly Miscellany, 1693 ; Cat. of Portraits 
in tbe Music and InTentiODS EihibitioD, ISSfi, 
and in the eibihilion of Purcrll relics, Brit. Mns, 
1895 ; infonnation from Mr. W. Barclay Squire,] 
J. A. F, M. 
PUECELL, JOHN (1674P-1730), phy- 
sician, was bom in Shropshire about lfi74, 
and in 1696 became a student of medicine in 
tile university of Montpellier, where he 
attended the lectures of Pierre Chirac, then 
professor of medicine, for whom he retained 
a great respect through life (^0/ Vapouri, p. 
4ti). After taking the de^neesolbachelor and 
licenliate,hRgTaduatedM.D.on39Mayl699. 
Hepractised in London, and in I70^pubIiBlied 
'A Treatise of Vapours or Hysteric Fits,' of 
which a second edition appeared in 1707. The 
book is dedicated lo 'the HonourableSir John 
Talbott,hie nearrelation,' and gives adetailed 
clinical account of many of the phenomena 
of hysteria, miied up with pathology of the 

■ .n= wlli;o r,. b1 Ilia' nFcfni-B 
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school of Thomas Willis [q. v.] His preface | 
s the latest example of the type of apology i 
or writing on medicine in the English tongue 
in books of the sixteenth century. 
luch good sense, pointing out that ; 
grounds for the ancient belief 
ivement of the uterus is related 
M the symptoms of hysteria, and supports the 
statement of Sydenham that similar symp- 
toms are observable in men. Tbeir greater 
frequency in women he attributes to the 
comparative Inactivity of female life. He 
recommends crayfish broth and Tunhridge 
waters, but also seeing plays, merry company, 
andairingintheparks. In 1714 he published, 
at J. Morphew's, ' .\ Treatise of the CboHck,' 
dedicated to his relative, Charles, duke ot 
Shrewsbury, of which a second edition ap- 
peared in 1715. This work shows less 
observation than bis former book, but con- 
tains the description of an autopsy which he 
witnessed at Montpellier, giving the earliest 
obaervatioD in any English book of the irrita- 



I 3 April 1721 he was admitted a licentiate 

of the College of Phyeicians of London. lie 

I died on 19 Dec. 1780. 

; [Hunk's Coll. of Fbys. ii. 77; Attnic's H^ 

: moirsH ponr ssrvir i I'HistoirB de la Faculty da 
M&lecine d* Montpelier, Parts. 1767 ; Works.] 
M. M. 

' PUBOELL, RICHARD (Jl. 1750-1766), 
engraver, was bom in Dublin, and theK 
studied meuotiut engraving under John 
Brooks and Andrew Miller. Between 1748 
and 175i) he executed in Dublin a few plates, 
all now extremely rare, which include por- 
traits of Michael Bojle, archbishop of Ar- 

I mBgli,&fterZoeBt ; William King, archbishop 
of Dublin, after Jervas ; Oliver Cromwell, 
after Lely; Samuel Madden, D.D., after 
Hunter; and three of William HI, after 
Kneller and Wvck. In 1765 or 1756 PurceU 
settled in Lonrfon. His abilities were suffi- 
cient to have enabled him to take a high 

' position in his profession; hut his vicious and 
extra vogant habits kept him in poverty, and 
delivered him into the hands oi Sayer, the 
printseller, for whom he worked almost ex- 
clusively. Sayer employed him chiefly to 
execute copies of popular prints by Mc Araell, 
Watson, Houston, Faber, &c., firom picture* 
by Reynolds and others, and on many of 
these he used the aliases Charles Corbutt and 
Philip Corbutt. Purcell's original plates com- 

Sise portraits of the Rev. Thomas Jones, after 
. Jenkin ; John, earl of Bute, after A. Ram- 
say, 1763 ; and John Wilkes, after R. I'ine, 
1704; various subject-pieces after H. Mor- 
land.K. lMe,U. l>ou,Q.Metau,0. Schalken, 
Rembrandt, and others; and some caricatures. 
PurceU also etchedaportrait of amanseated 
with a print in his hand, from a picture by 
Rembrandt, 1706 ; this is the lat«st date on 
any of his works, and is probably the year 
of his death. 

[Chaloner Smith's Britinh Mezzotinto Por- 
traits; Redgmvo"a Diet, of Artists.] F. M. O'D. 

PURCHAS, JOHN (1823-1872), divine 
and author, eldest son of William Jardine 
Purchas, captain in the navy, was bom at 
Cambridge on 14 July 1823, and educated 
at Itughy from 1836. lie proceeded to 
Christ's College, Cambridge, where he gra- 
duated B.A. 1844 and M.A. 1847. He was 
curate of Klsworth, Camhridgeshire, from 
1851 to 185;i, curate of Orwell in the same 
county from 1856 lo ll^m, curate of St. 
Paul's, West Street, Brighton, from 1861 to 
1866, and perpetual curate of St. James's 
Chapel, Brighton, in 1866. Into the servicM 
, of St. James's CSiapel, Purchu introduced 
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practices which were denounced as ritualistic, 
and on 27 Nov. 1869, at the instance of 
Ck)lonel Charles James Elphinstone, he was 
charged before Sir Robert Phillimore[Q. v.^ in 
the arches court of Cant^rbunr w ith iniringing 
the law of the established church by using a 
cope (otherwise than during the communion 
serTice), chasubles, albs, stoles, tunicles, 
dalmatics, birettas, wafer bread, lighted 
candles on the altar, crucifixes, images, and 
holy water ; by standing with his back to the 
people when consecrating the elements, 
mixing wat«r with the wine, censing the 
minister, leaving the holy table uncovered 
durinfif the service, directing processions 
round the church, and giving notice of un- 
authorised holidays. Purchas did not appear, 
stating that he was too poor to procure legal 
assistance, and too infirm in health to defend 
the case in person. On 8 Feb. 1870 judgment 
was given against him on eight points with 
costs {Itow JKe7>or^«, Admiralty ana Ecclesias- 
tical Courts, 1872, iii. 66-1 13). This decision 
was not entirely satisfactorv to the promoter 
of the suit, and he appealed for a fuller con- 
demnation of Purchas to the queen in council ; 
but be died on 30 March 1870 before the case 
was heard. Henr^ Hebbert of Brighton, late 
a judge of the high court of judicature at 
Bombay, then applied to the privy council 
to be allowed to revive the appeal, and was 
permitted to take the place oi the original 
promoter, 4 June 1870 (Law Heports, Privy 
Council Appeals, 1871 , iii. 246-57). The privy 
council decided against Purchas on 16 May 
1871, on practicaliv all the points raised (ib, 
iii. 605-702). He, however, made over all his 
property to his wife, and neither paid the 
costs, amounting to 2,096/. 14«. lOd., nor dis- 
continued any of the illegal practices. The 
privy council consequently, on 7 Feb. 1872, 
suspended him from the discharge of his cleri- 
cal office for twelve months. 

These decisions gave rise to much diffe- 
rence of opinion and led to a prolonged con- 
troversy, m which, among others, tne Rev. 
Gk>rdon Calthrop, the Rev. Robert Gregory, 
afterwards dean of St. Paul's, and Canon 
Liddon took part. A copy of the order 
of suspension was affixed to the door of 
St. James's Chapel on 18 Feb. 1872, but 
Purchas continued his services as usual for 
the remainder of his life. He died at his 
residence, Montpellier Villas, Brighton, on 
18 Oct. 1872, ana was buried in the parochial 
cemetery on 23 Oct. He left a widow and 
five sons. 

He edited the ' Directorium Anglicanum : 
beinff a Manual of Directions for the right 
Celebration of the Holy Communion, for the 
saying of Matins and Evensong, and for the 



performance of the other rites and ceremonies 
of the Church,' 1858. This is a standard work 
on Anglican ritualism. 

His other writings were : 1. * The Miser's 
Daughter, or the Lover's Curse,' a comedy^ 
1839. 2. * Ode upon the Death of the Mar- 
quis Camden,' 1841. 3. *The Birth of the 
Prince of Wales,' a poem, 1842. 4. * Poems 
and Ballads,' 1846. 6. * The Book of Feasts,' 
1853. 6. *The Book of Common Prayer 
unabridged: a Letter to the Rev. J. Hild- 
yard on nis pamphlet, " The Morning Service 
of the Church abridged,"' 1856. 7. *The 
Priest's Dream : an Allegory,' 1866. 8. * The 
Death of Ezekiel's Wife : Three Sermons,* 
1866. 

[Times, 19 Oct. 1872, p. 5; Annual Register* 
1871, pp. 187-210; Sussex Daily News, 19 Oct. 
1872 p. 6, 22 Oct. p. 6, 24 Oct. p. 6 ; Men of 
the Time, 1872] G. C. B. 

PURCHAS, SAMUEL (1575 P-1626), 
author of the *Pilgrimes,' son of George Pur- 
chas of Thaxted in Essex, was bom about 
1575. Having graduated from St. John's 
College, Cambridge, and taken hol^ orders, 
he was in 1601 curate of Purleigh m Essex. 
From 1604 to 1 613 he was vicar of Eastwood 
in Essex; in 1614 he was appointed chaplain 
to George Abbot, archbishop of Canterbury, 
and from 1614 to 1626 he was rector of St. 
Martin's, Ludgate. He died in September or 
October 1626, aged 51. His will was proved 
on 21 Oct. 

He married, in December 1601, Jane, 
daughter of Vincent Lease of Westhall, Suf- 
folk, yeoman. In the marriage license, dated 
2 Dec. 1601, Purchas is said to be twenty- 
seven, and he and his bride are described as 
household servants of Mr. Freake, parson of 
Purleigh. The ages as stated at marriage 
and death are not in exact agreement. 

Purchas was the author of : 1 . * Purchas 
his Pilgrimage, or Relations of the World 
and the Religions observed in all Ages and 
Places discovered from the Creation unto thia 
present '(fol. 1613; 2nd edit, 1614 ; 3rd edit. 
1617 ; 4th edit. 1626). 2. ' Purchas his PQ- 
ffrim. Microcosmus, or the History of Man. 
Relating the Wonders of his Generation, 
Vanities in his Degeneration, Necessity of his 
Regeneration . . .' (sm. 8vo, 1619). 

But the work by which alone Purchas's 
name is now known is 3. ' Hakluytus Pos- 
thumus, or Purchas his Pilgrimes, contayning 
a History of the World in Sea Voyages and 
Land-Trauells by Englishmen and others 
. . .,' with portrait on the title-page, aetat. 48 
(4 vols. 4to, 1625 ; the fourth edition of the 
* Pilgrimage ' [No. 1 above], being exactly 
the same size, is frequently catalogued as the 
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fifth volume of Ihe ' I'llgrimeB ;' it is really 
II totallj dilFerent -work). This vork lins 
never been reprinted, and its raricj, still 
more than its int«ni8t, has given it an eia^- 
g«rBt«d value to book col lectom. The intrinaic 
value of the book h due rather to its liaving 
preserved some record of eftriy voyages other- 
wiae unknown, than to tbe literarv skill or 
ability of tho author. It may fairly be sup- 
pomd that the originals of many of the jour- 
nals entruated to him, of which he published 
an imperfect abstract, were lost through his 
CBrelfS«noss ; so that the fact that the ' Pil- 
grimea' contains the only extant account of 
Bome voyages is by bis fault, not by his merit. 
A comparison of what he has printed with 
such originals as remain shows that he was 
very far indeed from a faithful editor or a 
Judicious compiler, and that ho took little 

Sains to arrive at an accurate knowledge of 
lets, Ue inherited many of tbe manuscripts 
of Richard Hakluyt [q. v.], but the use he 
made of thum was widely different from 
Hakluyt's. 

[Brown'sOenPsiBof tha United Stat™, pp. 401, 
97* ; Chrisiie'a Voyages of Foi and Jam™ tUftk- 
Inyt Society), vol. 1, p. i ; Notes iind Qupriss, .Inl 
aer, li. 57 ; Trangnctions of the Essei AriOiKoi, 
Booiety. if. 184.] J. K. L. 

PtTRDON. EDWAUD (1729-17(7). 
bookseller's hack, bom in co. Limerick 
about 1729, was son of the Itev. Edward 
Purdon, M,A, In 1744 he cnteri'd Trinity 
College, Dublin, where he 4iequired flold- 
emitlTB friendship. After dissipating his in- 
heritance, he enlisted. Subsequently he 
settled in London, and became a ' scribbler 
in the newspapers,' Entering the service 
of Kalph Griffiths [q. v.], he transktfd f-ir 
him ^'oltai^e's 'Ilenriade,' which appeared 
in the ' British Ladies' Magazine.' I^bably 
Purdon had a share also in the ' Memoirs of 
M. de Voltaire.' by Goldsmith, which atx^om- 
panied the poem. In 1759 he was compelled 
to publish an apology in the ' London Chro- 
nicle ' for an abusive pamphlet, in the form 
of a letter to David Osrrick, against Mossop 



B 27 March 1767. Goldsmith's 
epitaph on him, for the Wedueaday Club, has 
preserved hia memory. 

[aent.Uag, 1767, p. 192; NoUs nod Queries, 
4th ser, viii, *63, 668 ; Forstw's Life of riold- 
emith, i. 2S, 168, ii. 6U ; 0'Bonoghuo'» Voeis of 
Ireland. 211 ; London Chronido. 13, U, 16 OcL 
1769; Publ. Advartiser. 7 Feb. 1759.] E. 1. C. 

PURDY, JOHN (1773-184.^), hydro- 
grapher, the son of a bookseller at Norwich, 
wasbomml773. He early turned hie atten- 



tion to the study of naval charts and similar 
sabjects. Before 1813 he succeeded Da la 
Kochette as hydrographer to Messrs. Laurie 
& Whittle, of 63 Fleet Street. London, and 
in thatyear published a ' Memoir, descriptive 
and explanatory, to accompany the New 
Chart of the Atlantic Ocean,' 4to. This work 
went through manv editions, the fifteenth ap- 

fimring in 1894, edited bv Mr. W. R, Kettle, 
',R.Ct.S. Purdy does not seem to have taken 
part in bydro^phic expeditions himself, and 
his work consisted in writing works and con- 
structing charts based upon the reports of 
othersi but eventuallyhe became the foremost 
authority of his time on hydrop^phy. He 
was mainly instrumental in bringing 'Ren- 
nell's Carrent ' before the notice of navigators, 
and in 1833 RenneU's daughter, Lady Rodd, 
entrusted to Purdy the editing of his ' Wind 
and Current Charts ' [see Renxeli., JihesI 
He died on S» Jan. 1843. 

Ale.'iander George Findlay [q. v.l who 
succeeded to his position as a leading bydro- 
tn'a]>her, edited and improved a large number 
of Purdy's works. The mora important of 
Purdy'a writings are: 1. 'Tables of Posi- 
tions, or of the Latitudes and Longitudes 
of Places,' &c,, 1810, 4to. 2. • Tha Colum- 
bian Navigator,' 1817, 8vo ; other editions 
1823^, 2 vols., 1839, and 1847-8. 3. 'Me- 
moir to accompany the General Chart of the 
Northern Ocean,' 1820, 8vo. 4. 'The New 
Sailing Directorv for tbe Ethiopic or Southern 
Atlantic Ocean,' lB37,8vo; Srdodit.Fiudlay, 
1844. Similar ' Sailing Directories,' dealing 
with many other r^ions, were also published 
bv Purdv- 5. 'The British American Navi- 
gator,' 2nd edit. 1843, 8vo. 

A fairly complete list of Purdy's maps 
an'J charts is uiven in the ' Catalogue of the 
Jlap Room of the Hoyal Geographical So- 
ciety.' The chief are: achart of the Atlantic 
Ocean (1812) : a. ' map of Cabotia, compre- 
hending the Provinces of Upper and Lower 
Canada,' &e. (1814),- a map of the world on 
Mercator's Pmjection (1825): The Aiores 
CI831); Jamaica (1»34): the ViceroyaJtyof 
Canada (1838); Newfoundland (1844). 
Others published by Findlav, after Purdy's 
death, include the Indian and Pacific Oceana 
(1847); St. George's Channel (18B0); tha 
coasts of Spain and Portugal (1866). Hia 
nephew Isaac published a chut of the coasts 
of China in 1805. 

[Works in Brit, Mus, Libr.j Cat of library 
and Map Room of Royal Oeogr. 80c.; Reriev 
of Hritish Geogr. Work. 17S9-1889, p. 190; 
Proc. Rnyal Geogr. Soc, lii. 3S1 ; AthenKODi. 
IN76,i, 667; Lowndes's Bibl. Haa.; AUibonK'l 
Dirt, of English lAt. ; information npplied by 
Measra. R. H. Lanris, Uinorin.] A. F. P. 
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PUREFOY, WILLIAM (1580P-1669), 
regicide, bom at Caldecote, Warwickshire, 
AMut 1580, was eldest son of Francis Pure- 
foy {d. 1617\ by his wife Eleanor, daughter 
of John Basicenrille of Cud worth, Somerset. 
lie entered Gray's Inn on 14 Aug. 1599, 
and subsequently travelled on the continent. 
While residing in 1611 at Geneva he medi- 
tated (so he asserted thirty-eight years later) 
the ruin of the monarchy in England. 

In 1627-8 he was elected member of par- 
liament for Coventry. Purefoy was strongly 
furitan, and, as sheriff of Warwickshire in 
631, dealt severely with disorderly charac- 
ters and alehouses. On 27 Oct. 1640 he 
was elected to the Long parliament for War- 
wick. From the first he took a decided stand 
against the king, and when (17 June 1642) 
(Carles directed his commission of array for 
Warwickshire, * such as Mr. Coombes, Mr. 
Purefoy, and others of that strain ' were ex- 
pressly excepted. Purefoy straightway took 
up arms for the parliament. In August he 
was in command of a body of parliamentary 
troops in Warwick Castle. On 6 March 
1642-3 he received a commission from Essex 
to be colonel of a regiment of horse and 
dragoons raised in Warwick. 

In the same month he was engaged in the 
defence of Coventry, for which he advanced 
money. In answer to a letter from Purefoy 
complaining of the weakness of the forces 
there due to disbandings, and the lack of a 
'commander of experience,' Essex nominated 
a committee to govern the forces of Coventry 
and Lichfield, consisting of Purefoy, Sir John 
Gill, Sir Arthur Haselriprge, and Sir W. 
Brereton, knt. During 1 6 W Purefoy, at the 
head of his regiment of horse, took part in 
many small operations in Warwiclcshire, 
Suvflfordshire, Oxfordshire, and Gloucester- 
shire, and frequent disputes arose between 
him and the chief commander of the district, 
Basil Feilding, second earl of Denbigh [q. v.] 
Towards the end of 1644 and early in 1645 
he was often in London in attendance on 
the committee of both kingdoms at Derby 
House. In June 1644 Purefoy captured 
Compton House, which was held during the 
rest of the war by his kinsman, Major George 
Purefoy (Bbbslbt, Hist, ofBarUmryy pp. 356, 
391). Onl8July 1645 Purefoy was nommated 
by ordinance ox both houses to be one of the 
commissioners to reside with the army^ of 
' our brethren of Scotland now in this kmg- 
dom ; ' the command of his regiment had pre- 
viously (14 May) been bestowed on Captain 
William Culmore. 

Purefoy was a member of the hi^h court 
which tried the king and signed his death- 
warrant. He was one of the council of state 



from its establishment on 13 Feb. 1648-9 
until its dissolution in 1653, and had lodgings 
at Whitehall. On 7 Sept. 1650 he had leave 
to repair to his own county for settling the 
militia of Warwickshire, and to examine into 
the circumstances of Charles II*s declaration 
as king at Coventry. On CharWs defeat at 
Worcester he was appointed a commissioner 
to examine the prisoners. He was returned 
to Crom weirs two parliaments in 1654 for 
Warwickshire and Coventry ; in the second 
parliament of 1654 and in that of 1656 he 
sat for Coventry. In January 1655-6 he was 
added to the committee for collections for 
distressed protestants in England (^English 
Hist. BevieWy October 1894). On the excite- 
ment due t<» the rising of Sir George Booth 
in August 1659, * old Colonel Purefoy, who 
had one foot in the grave, was obliged to 
undertake ' the command of the forces in the 
county of Warwick in place of Colonel 
Fotherby, who declined to act. Therein * he 
used such diligence and succeeded so well 
that he kept the city of Coventry and the 
adjacent country in the obedience of the 
parliament' (Ludlow, MemoirSfed.. Firth, ii. 
109). Purefoy died in 1659. Hewasexempted 
from the act of indemnity at the Restoration, 
and his estates were consequently forfeited 
to the crown. 

A reply to Prynne*s * Brief Memento to 
the present unparliamentary junto,' entitled 
' Prynne against Prynne/ 1649, 4to, was at- 
tributed to Purefoy by Prynne. 

Purefoy married Joane, daughter and heiress 
of Aleyn Penkeston of the city of York, 
and left issue. A daughter married George 
Abbot (1603-1648) [q. v.] 

fCal. State Papers, Dom. 1681-61, passim; 
Hist. MSS. Comm. 4th Rep. p. 297, 6th Rep. p. 
74, 6th Rep. pp. 59 6, 141, 9th Rep. ii. 391, iv. 
271, 276, 10th Rep. vi. 110; Harl. MS. 1047, f. 
49 ; Lords' Journals, v 616, vii. 372 ; Commons' 
Journals, 1628, &c. ; Official Returns of Mem- 
bers of PHrliament; Men^urius Rasticus, 1668; 
Dugdales Warwickshire, ii. 1097. and View of 
Troubles: Warburton's Prince Rupert, i. 324, 
391-2; Nusrent's Hampden, ii. 266; Foster's 
Gray's Inn Registers.] W. A. 8. 

PURPOY, ROBERT (d, 1668), bishop of 
Hereford. [See Warton.] 

PURNELL, ROBERT (d, 1666), baptist 
elder and author, was probably a native of 
Bristol, where he was residing in 1663. He 
was in that year one of the chief founders of 
the first baptist church at Bristol, which 
subsequently became the Broadmead church. 
The pastor, Thomas Ewins, and Purnell were 
baptised in London by Henry Jessey, and 
Purnell became a ruling elder of the congre- 
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fation. He died apparently in November 
666. A son was a membier of the same 
church. 

He wrote : 1. ' Good Tydings for Sinners/ 
London, 1649, 4to. 2. < No Power but of 
God,* London, 1662, 2nd edit. 3. * Englands 
Remonstrance, or a Word in the Ear to the 
scattered discontented Members of the late 
Parliament. . . likewise a Word to the present 
Assembly at Westminster and the Councell 
of State,'^1653. 4. * The Way to Heaven dis- 
covered,* Bristol, 1653 (in favour of the doc- 
trine of j^ace and the true love of God). 
6. * The Church of Christ in Bristol recover- 
ing her Vail out of the Hands of Them that 
have smitten and wounded Her, and taken 
it away,* London, 1667 ; the first portion is 
signed by Pumell and five other members of 
the church (p. 24). 6. * A little Cabinet richly 
stored with all Sort« of Heavenly Varieties,* 
London [19 Aug.l 1667. 7. * The Way Step 
by Step to sound and saving Conversion,* 
London, 8 Aug. 1659. 

[Broadmead Records, Hanserd Knollys See. ; 
Fuller's Rise and Progress of DiFsent in Bristol, 
p. 43 ; Hollester's Skirts of the Whore discovered, 
1666, and The Cry of Blood, 1666 : Firmin's 
Serious Question ] W. A. S. 

PURNELL, THOMAS (18^4-1889), 
author, son of Robert Purnell, was born in 
Tenby, Pembrokeshire, in 1834. He matri- 
culated at Trinity College, Dublin, in 1852 
(E€ff.)f but afterwards came to London and 
embarked in journalism. In 1862 he was, on 
the recommendation of Sir Thomas Dufi^us 
Hardy, appointed assistant-secretary and li- 
brarian of^ the Archaeological Institute of 
Great Britain and Ireland, and he retained the 
post until 1866. In 1870-1 he contributed to 
the Athenaeum, under the signature * Q.,' a 
series of dramatic criticisms which attracted 
notice by their incisive stvle and the severity 
of their censures. Charles Reade and Tom 
Taylor published replies. Of genially bohe- 
mian temperament, Purnell was popular in 
literary society, and founded a little club 
known as the * Decemviri,' of which Messrs. 
A. C. Swinburne, Whistler, R. E. Francillon, 
and Joseph Knight were among the members. 
He came to know Mazzini, to whom he intro- 
duced Swinburne and others. In 1871 he 
edited Lamb's ' Correspondence and Works,* 
and organised the Charles Lamb centenary 
dinner. He died at Lloyd Square, I'enton- 
ville, London, where his sister kept house for 
him, on 17 Dec. 1889, after a long illness. 

Pumell was the author of: 1. * Literature 
and its Professors,* London, 1867, post 8vo. 
2. ' Dramatists of the Present Day * (re- 
pri' ^ the ' Athenaeum '), by Q., Lon- 



don, 1871, post 8vo. 3. ' To London and 
elsewhere,* London, 1881, 12mo. 4. 'The 
Lady Drusilla: a Psychological Romance,' 
London, 1886, post 8vo. 5. ' Dust and Dia- 
monds : Essays,' London, 1888, post 8vo. 

He also edited Dr. John Herd's * Historia 
Quatuor Regum Angliae ' for the Roxbuivfae 
Club,' 1868, 4to. 

[Archseoloipcal Journal, 1862-6 ; Athensnm, 
21 Dec. 1889 ; Globe, 21 Dec. 1889; private in- 
formation.] £. I. C. 

PURSGLOVE, ROBERT, otherwise 
Silvester (1500.^-1579), bishop suffiragan of 
Hull, bom about 1500, is said to have been 
the son of Adam Pursglove of Tideswell, 
Derbyshire. His mother was a Bradshawe, 

?robably of the family of Bradshawes of the 
*eak, to which the regicide belonged. By a 
maternal uncle, William Bradshawe, the boy 
was sent to St. Paul's School, London : pre- 
sumably that founded by Dean Colet in 1509, 
and not the cathedral or choir school. He 
would thus be one of the earliest pupils of 
William Lily, the first head-master. After 
remaining at St. Paul's for nine years, he 
spent a short time in the neighbouring prioiy 
of St. Mary Overy, and then enter^ the 
newly founded college of Corpus Christi at 
Oxford. He resided fourteen years at Ox- 
ford, probably until 1532 or 1538. Joining 
the great Augustiniau priory of Guisborough, 
or Gisborne, in Cleveland, Yorkshire, ne 
rapidly rose to be its twenty-fourth (and 
last) prior as early, apparently, as 1534. In 
the following year tne act, suggested by 
Cranmer, for the appointment of bishops 
suffragan with English titles was passed; 
and in 1538 Richani Langrigge and Purs- 
glove were presented by Archbishop Lee of 
York to Henry VIII, who chose the latter 
to be bishop sufiragan of Hull. The patent 
is dated 23 Dec. 1538 {Larudowne M& 980, 
f. 127), and Pursglove was consecrated on 
29 Dec. (Sttjbbs, Begistrum), On 1 Oct. in 
the same year he had been collated to the 
prebend of Langtoft in the cathedral church 
of York. This stall he exchanged forWystowe 
in the same church on 2 May 1541. 

In 1540 Pursglove surrendered to the 
kin^ the great house at Guisborough of 
which he was prior. It was said that he 
had kept great stato there, being served only 
by gentlemen bom (^Cotton MS., quoted in 
(jRAiNGE, Castles and Abbeys of xorkshirt, 
p. 307). He received as pension 166/. 13«. Ad,, 
a sum represent ing about 2,000/. of our money. 
He is also said to have persuaded other heads 
of religious houses to surrender. 

In 1544 (26 June) he was made provost 
of Jesus College, founded at Rothernam by 
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Archbishop Scott, and held this office till 
the suppression of the college at the be- 
ginning of Edward VI*s reign. On 29 Jan. 
1560 he was installed archdeacon of Not- 
tingham, in succession to Dr. Cuthbert 
Marshall. 

His tenure of the bishopric of Hull con- 
tinued under Holffate and Heath, the suc- 
cessors of Archbisnop Lee, and the registers 
at York contain entnes of numerous ordina- 
tions by him. But he was deprived of the 
office, as well as of his archdeaconry, in 1569 
for refusing to take the oath of supremacy. 
Privy council commissioners under Eliza- 
beth represent him as ' stiff in papistry and 
of estimation in the country.' He had no 
successor as bishop suffragan of Hull till the 
consecration of Archdeacon Blunt in April 
1891. 

In 1559, the year of his deprivation, Furs- 
glove obtained letters patent from Elizabeth 
to found a grammar school at Tideswell, 
dedicated, like St. Paul's, to the child Jesus. 
Some of his statutes contain provisions re- 
sembling those of Colet, ana a work of 
Erasmus is appointed as one of the text- 
books. In the ' Uetum of Endowed Grammar 
Schools,' 1865, the income of this school is 
stated to be 206/. On 5 June 1668 he also 
obtained letters patent to found a similar 
school, bearing the same name, and also a 
hospital, or almshouse, at Guisborou^h. His 
deed of foundation, probablv in his own 
hand, is dated 11 Aug. in that year. He 
placed both institutions under the visita- 
torial power of the archbishop of York, 
proof, apparently, that he finally acfjuiesced 
in the Elisabethan settlement of religion. 

Pursglove resided in his last years partly at 
Tideswell and partly at Dunston in the same 
county, from which are dated a number of 
deeds of gift to his school and hospital at 
Ouisborouflrh {Hist AfSS. Comm. 9th Rpp. 
App. pp. 848-9). He died on 2 May 1579, 
ana he was buried in Tideswell church, where 
a fine brass marks his resting-place, and bears 
a long biographical inscription in doggerel 



[Wood's Athene (a confused aoconnt) ; Lans- 
downe MS. 980, f. 127 ; Ord*8 Cleveland, 1846, 
pp. 189 sqq.; Hist MSS. Comm. 9th Rep. App. 
pp. 348-9; Le Neve's Fasti; Tickell's History 
of Hull. p. 167; Pursglove, by R. W. Corlass. 
Holl 1878; Oent. Mag. 1794, ii. 1101 ; Notes 
and Qaeries, 1st ser. vii. 185, 5th ser. v. 11, 12 ; 
Church Times, 28 July and 4 Aug. 1882 (ecu- 
taining two valuable letters from J. R. Luno) ; 
iHter in Morning Post, 8 April 1891 ; informa- 
tion from R. C. Seaton. esq., and from the present 
vicar of Tideswell. the Rev. Canon Andrew.] 

J. H. L. 

TOIto ZLTII. 



PURTON, WILLIAM (1784-1825), 
stenographer, bom in 1784, was the earliest 
known teacher, and in all probability the in- 
ventor, of one of the seven systems of steno- 
graphy now practised by professional short- 
hand writers in the houses of parliament and 
the supreme court of judicature. He kept a 
school at Pleasant Row, Pentonville, and only 
taught shorthand to some favourite pupils. 
The earliest professional exponent of the 
system was Tliomas Oxford, who learnt it 
from Purton in 1819, and it was subsequently 
improved by him and Mr. Hodges. Purton 
died in London about Christmas 1825, and 
was buried at Elim (baptist) Chapel, Fetter 
Lane, Holbom. 

Purton did not print his system, but it was 
used by some of the most expert practitioners 
of the stenographic art. It is sometimes called 
Richardson 8 system ; sometimes Counsell's. 
It was not till 1887, when Mr. Alexander 
Tremaine Wright printed a pamphlet on the 
subject, that the ongin of this angular, * rouffh- 
hewn, and unfinished ' system was traced to 
Purton. The alphabet, with the ' arbitraries,' 
was not published till the following year, 
when Mr. John George Hodges appended 
it to his work entitled * Some Irish Notes, 
1843-1848, and other Work with the Purton 
System of Shorthand, as practised since 1825,' 
London, 1888, 8vo. 

[Wright's Purton System of Shorthand, Lon- 
don, 1887; Shorthand and Typewriting, No- 
vember 1896.] T. C. 

PURVER, ANTHONY (1702-1777), 
translator of the bible, bom in 1702, was 
son of a farmer at Hurstboume, near Whit- 
church, Hampshire. He showed much pro- 
mise as a pupil at the village school ; and, 
while serving as apprentice to a shoemaker, 
who was also a farmer, fell to studying He- 
brew, after reading the * Rusticus ad Aca- 
demicos' of Samuel Fisher fq^v-] At twenty 
years of age he opened a school, but gave it 
up after three or four years to come to Lon- 
don, where he published his * Youth's De- 
light,' 1727, continued his study of Hebrew, 
and became a quaker. About 1733 he began 
translating the Old Testament, an undertak- 
ing which occupied him at intervals for the 
rest of his life. He preached to quakers* 
meetings in London, Essex, and elsewhere ; 
but about 1739 he married liachell Cotterel, 
mistress of a girls' boarding-school at Fren- 
chay, Gloucestershire, and, moving thither, 
recommenced teaching. In 1758 he returned 
to Hampshire, and died at Andover in July 
1777, being buried in the Friends* burial- 
ground there. 

About 1742, when Purver had completed 
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his rendering: of the book of Esther, the holders of the doctrine that our Lord made 
Son^ of Solomon, and some of the minor ' atonement for all mankind ; and were with- 
Drophets, he induced the Bristol printer, out a stated ministry [see Macmillast, 
Felix Farley, to issue his translation, en- Joun^. Purves in 17o6 bound himself ap- 
titled ' Opus in Sacra Biblia elaboratum,' prentfce to his uncle, a wright in Dunse, 
in partA. Dr. John Fothergill 'q. v.] recom- Berwickshire. lie read Isaac Watts's * Dis- 
mended the venture in an advertisement in sertation on the Logos,' 1726, and adopted 
the 'Gentleman's Magazine* for 1740, but the doctrine of the pre-existence of the human 
it met with insufficient support, and only a soul of Christ. In 1763 the Berwickshire 
few numbers appeare<l. In 176iS Purver had societies sent him as their commissioner to 
completed the translation of all the b >oks of Coleraine,co. Derry, to consult with a branch 
both the Old and New Testament. Fothergill of the Irish secession church holding suni- 
gave him 1,000/. for the copvright, and]uib- lar doctrines. A minute expressing concur- 
lished at his own expense *\ New and Literal rence of doctrine was signed at C!oleraine by 
Tran.slation of all the Books of the Old and John Hopkins, Samuel Lind, and Purves. 
N»j\v Testamt'iit : with Notes critical and In 1769 the Berwickshire societies, who were 
explanatory. Bv Anthony Purver,' in declining in numbers, resolved to qualify 
2 vols., lymdon, f\)1io, 1704. one of tueir members as a public preacher. 
Purver claimed to execute his translation. Three candidates delivered trial discourses 
which was known as the 'quakers' bible/ on 8 June 1769; one of these withdrew from 
under divine instruction. On arriving at a membership: of the remaining two, Purves 
difficult passage, he would shut himself up was selected by lot (27 July), and sent to 
for two or three days and ui^rhts, waiting for Glasgow College. Here, though his previous 
inspiration. lie accepted the theory* of the education had been slight, he managed to 
divine inspiration of the scriptures in its most gain some Latin, and enough Greek and He- 
literal form. Alexander Geddes fq. v."!, the brew to read the scriptures in the originals, 
rationalist, condemned his work as a * crude, a great point with his friends, who looked 
incondite, and unshapely pile, without order, to this as a means of settling their doctrinal 
symmetry', or taste;' but Southey and other views. In 1771 a statement of principles 
critics have preferred several of his render- drawn up by l*urves was adopted by the 
ings to those of the authorised version, and ! societies. Its theology was high Arian, but 



have commendi^l his chronology, tables, and , its distinctive position was the duty of free 
notes. PurverV only other publication, be- I inquiry into the scriptures, unbiassed by 




[Clmliner.V8 IJioKr. Diet. xxv. 38.3; NiohuN's ' 8^"'^* societies, headed by Alexander Norton 
Lit. An««I. ix. 730 : Frien<U' MJl^:lzine, Fo- ^^ Fortune, mitrrated to Edmburfirh and es- 
bruary 1831, ii. 40; Notes and Queries, 2nd tablished a religious society, calling them- 
Hep. iii. 108, 156; Southey's Omnianji, p. 57; selves * successors of the remnant who testi- 
Orme'H 15i]>l. IJil^lica, p. 364 ; Cotton's Eilitions lied against the revolution constitution.' 
of the IJible in Kn^linh, pp. 96, 207, 238. 259, Purves joined them on their invitation ; he 
273 ; MemoirM of K. J. Post. p. 409 ; Wood- supported himself by teaching a school : on 
irard's Hist, of HampHhire, iii. 285 n. ; Smith's ^ 15 Nov. 1776 he was elected pastor. The 
CHtalo{?u« of Friends' IJooks, ii 437 ; Gent, site of his school ot *Broughton, near Edin- 
Mhk. 1817, 1. 510; Hartley CH>lorKlge's Bi.)gra- burgh,' where also worship was conducted, 
ph.a Horeahs. p 7 7 art. ' Jothr-rgiU : ' Crutt- jg ^^^ occupied by St. Paul's eniscopal 
wells I'remce to nmhop Wilson h Annotated ^i i x' i t>i ' t?i- u u r I'^'r 

Bible. 1785; Fricn<U' Q^rterly Examiner, x. ' ?^^^' ^'"jH I^'"Pf' ^'^."'W- , '^ ^"^ 
^-y-i C F S heremovedhisresidenceto Wrights Houses, 

* ' * Hruntsfield Links, Edinburgh. He became 

PURVES, JAMES 0734-1795), Scot- ' intimate with Thomas Fvshe Palmer [q. v.] 

tish sectary, was born at Blackadder, near in 178(5, and shared his political aspirations. 




op m ions 
of several ' fellowship societies ' 1703 the reading of scripture lessons was 

made a part of the public services, a prac- 
tice not then common in Scotland ; members 
were at the same time encouraged to deliver 
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public exhortations, preliminary to the 
minister 8 discourse. Purves was not an at- 
tractive preacher, and his congregations were 
very small; but he preached thrice every 
Sunday, and advocated his views with con- 
siderable ability through the press. His 
earlier tracts were printed with his own 
hand, and he even cast the Hebrew type for 
them. He advocated in 1790 the doctrine 
of the pre-existence of souls, and was a strong 
believer in the millennium and its near ap- 
proach. His last work, finished just before 
his death, was a criticism of deism, in reply 
to Paine. For many years he suffered 
severely from asthma. Zealous in support 
of his convictions, he won the respect of^op- 
ponents ; nothing ruffled the cheerful calm 
of his temper. In the autumn of 1794 he 
ceased to preach. He died on 1 Feb. 1795 
(manuscript records; Holland says 15 Feb.), 
and was buried in the Calton cemetery. 
His gprave was in a portion of the cemetery 
removed in the construction of Regent 
Road. He married, first, Isobel Blair, by 
whom he had a daughter Elizabeth (1766- 
1839), married to Hamilton Dunn; secondly, 
Sarah Brown, by whom he had a daughter 
Margaret, married to John Crichton ; and, 
thirdly, Lilius Scott, by whom he had a daugh- 
ter Mary, who married, in 1801, William 
Paul, and settled in Boston, Massachusetts. 
His widow kept a bookseller's shop in St. Pa- 
trick's Square, Edinburgh, and subsequently 
removed to America. His congregation was 
without a minister till the appomtment (No- 
'vember 1812) of Thomas South wood Smith, 
M.D. [q. V.]; it now meets in St. Mark's 
Chapel, Castle Terrace, Edinburgh. 

Purves published: 1. 'A Short Abstract of 
the Principles ... of the United Societies 
in Scotland. ... By the said Societies,' &c., 
no place or printer 1771, 12mo. 2. 'An In- 

2uiry into tbe Institution and End of Civil 
fovemment,* &c., noplace or printer, 1775, 
12mo. 3. 'Observations on Prophetic Time 
and Similitudes,' &c., Edinburgh, pt. i. 1777, 
16mo ; pt. ii. no place, 1778, lOmo. 4. * Ob- 
servations on the Conduct of . . . the Re- 
formed Presbvtery,' &c., Edinburgh, 1778, 
8vo : this includes ' A Short Letter to Mr. 
Fairly ' (24 April 1772), ' An Extract from 
a Letter to Mr. Thorbum' (July 1777), and 
*A Copy of the Letter sent to Mr. John 
McMillan ' (24 Oct. 1777, by Alexander For- 
ton). 5. ' The Original Text and a Trans- 
lation of the Forty-sixth Psalm, with Anno- 
Utions,' &c., Edinburgh, 1779, 16mo. 6. 'A 
Hebrew Grammar without Points,' &c., Edin- 
buTgh, 1779, 16mo (meanlv printed, but a 
superior piece of work, and snows teaching 
power). 7. 'An Essay toward a . . . Trans- 



lation of some parts of the Hebrew Scriptures,' 
&c., Edinburgh, 1780, 16mo (anon.; three 
numbers issued). 8. ' An Humble Attempt 
to investigate . . . the Scripture Doctrine con- 
cerning the Father, the Son, and the Holy 
Spirit,' &c., 2nd edit. Edinburgh and London, 
1/84, 12mo. 9. * Eight Letters between the 
Buchanites and a Teacher near Edinburgh,' 
&c., Edinburgh, 1785, 8vo. 10. *A Scheme of 
the Lives of the Patriarchs, 1785 (not seen). 

11. 'Concise Catechism with Scripture An- 
swers,' &c., Edinburgh, 1787, 12mo (anon.) 

12. 'An Humble Enquiry into Faith and 
Regeneration,' &c., Edinburgh, 1788, 12mo. 

13. * A Dissertation on the Seals, the Trum- 
pets, and the Vials ... in the Book of Re- 
velation,' &c., Edinburgh, 1788,16mo. 14.' A 
Letter to Mr. John Dick,' &c., Berwick, 1788, 
16mo (anon.; criticises a sermon by John 
Dick, D.D. [a. v.], on the case of William 
M*Gill, D.D. fq. v.]) 15. ' Observations on 
the Visions oi the Apostle John,' &c., Edin- 
burgh, vol. i. 1789, 16mo (maps) ; vol. ii. 
1793, 16mo (plans). 16. * Some Observations 
on Socinian Arguments,' &c., Edinburgh, 
1790, 12mo. 17. ' A Treatise on Civil Go- 
vernment,' &c., Edinburgh, 1791, 12mo 
(quite distinct from Xo. 2, and dealing with 

' the politics of the day in a spirit of strong 
sympathy with the French revolution ; hence 
the writer s name is given on the title-page in 
the disguised form * Sevrup Semaj '). 18. 'A 
Declaration of the Religious Opinions of the 
Universalist Dissenters,* Edinlmrgh, 1792, 
12mo. 19. ' A Short Representation of Re- 
ligious Principles,' &c. [1/93.^], 12mo. Pos- 
thumous were : 20. ' A llevie w of the Age of 
Reason,' &c., Edinburgh, 1795, 12mo, pt. i. 
(the second part was never written). 21. 'An 
Enquiry concerning . . . Sacrifices . . . added, 
A Letter to T. F. Palmer, B.D., on the State 

' of the Dead,' &c., Edinburgh, 1797, 12mo. 
Interspersed among his writings are some 
religious poems and hymns, of no special 

; merit. 

[Monthly Repository, 1812, pp. 348 seq. 
(communicHtion by R. W., i.e. Richard Wright); 
Memoir (partly autobiographical) by T. C. H. 
(i.e. Thomas Cronipton Holland) in Monthly 
Repository, 1820. pp. 77 seq.; Nonsubscriber, 
February 1862, pp. 17 seq. (article byR. B. D., 
i.e. Robert Blackley Drummond; ; E&tracts from 
manuscript records of St. Mark's, Edinburgh, 
per the Rev. R. B. Drummond ; information 
from Hamilton Dunn, esq., Liverpool.] A. G. 

PURVEY, JOIIX (1363P-1428?), the 
reviser of the Wiclifite translation of the 
bible, is described in the * letters demissory ' 
of John Bokyngham [q.v.j,bi8hop of Lincoln, 
13 March 1377, as of * Latheburv.' Lathbury 
ia a village about one mile north of Newport 
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Pagnell, about five miles south of Olney. His 
name would seem to be of French origrin. From 
the date of his ordination we may conclude 
he was bom in or a little before 1354, and, 
from his association with Wiclif, that he was 
educated at Oxford. For some time before 
Wiclif *8 death, 1384, l^urvey was intimately 
associated with him at Lutterworth, and be- 
came one of Wiclif's most devoted disciples, 
winning the honour of a place beside Nicholas 
of Hereford [q. v.] and John Aston or Ash- 
ton [q. v.] 

It was "doubtle«s durinar Purvey 's L'lttpr- 
worth residence that what was certainly the 
great work of his life was conceived, and partly 
at least executed, viz. the revision of the trans- 
lation of the bible, which had already been 
completed by his master and b^ Hereford in 
1380. This 1380 translation is in a language 
hardly to be called English. It is a verbatim 
rendering of the Vulgate, with little or no 
consideration for the idiomatic differences be- 
tween the Latin and the English tongues. 
Wiclif's own part offends less in this respect 
than Hereford s ; but the work of each needed 
anglicising or englishing; and this was the 
improvement rur\''ey set nimself to carry out, 
probably with Wiclif's concurrence if not at 
nis suggestion, and with the assistance of 
other scholars. In the ' General l*rologue,' 
which was certainly composed by Purvey, 
there is an excellent account of his new and 
famous version. It was not merely a revision of 
the older copy, but substantially a new work 
based upon it. * A simple creature,* Purvey 
writes, ' hath translated the Bible out of Latin 
into English. First, this simple creature had 
much travail, with divers fellows and helpers, 
to gather many old Bibles and other doctors 
and common glosses, and to make one Latin 
Bible some deal true ; and then to studv it 
anew, the text with the gloss and other 
doctors as he might get, and specially Lire 

Sde Lyra] on the Old Testament, that helped 
ull much in this work ; the [third time to 
counsel with old grammarians and old 
divines of hard words and hard sentences, 
how they might be best understood and trans- 
lated ; the fourth time to translate as he 
could to the sentence, and to have many 
good fellows and cunning at the correcting 
of the translation/ 

He was probably in the midst of this noble 
undertaking when Wiclif died in 1384. From 
Lutterworth Purvey then seems to have gone 
to Bristol, a city well known for its sympa- 
thies with the new religious movement, where 
probably, in 1388, his version of the bible was 
completed. There, too, and in other parts of 
the countrvi he served as one of that tody of 
preachers which Wiclif had organised. 



He was soon a marked man. In August 1887 
he was forbidden by the b'ishop of Worcester 
to * itinerate ' in ina diocese ; and in the 
two following years his books were placed 
among those wlhich the bishops of Worces- 
ter, Salisbury, and Hereford were authorised 
to seize. In l390he was himself imprisoned; 
but even in prison he continued his course 
as a faithful Wiclifite, writing a commentary 
on the Apocaly^, founded on notes of cer- 
tain lectures of Wiclif, probably heard in his 
undergraduate days. Besides this and the 
Bible version, other works from his hands 
were: 'EcclesisB Regimen,' an indictment of 
the corruptions of the church, and ' De Com- 
pendiis Soipturarum, Patemarum Doctrina- 
rum et Canonum.' From the former of these 
one Richard Lavenham or Lavyngham [q. y.l 
in 1396 collected ' the heresies and errors of 
the Rev. [Domini] John Purvey, priest.' 

How lon^ Purvey lay in prison we do not 
know ; but in 1400-1 he was brought before 
convocation ; and, unable to face a death b^ 
burning, such as the brutal bigotry of his 
persecutors had just inflicted on William 
Sawtrey [q. v.], he submitted to the humi- 
liation of ' confessing and revoking' his aber- 
rations from the regnant orthodoxy (see 
his 'Confessio et Revocatio' in FeucicuU 
Zizaniorum), For a time Purvey remained 
at peace with his enemies. They were, no 
doiibt, anxious to attach to their side one so 
capable and so energetic. In August 1401 
he was inducted to the vicarage of West 
Hythe, Kent. But, like others of his party 
who had been similarly terrorised, he was ill 
at ease in his new position. In October 1403 
he resigned his living. During the next eigh- 
teen years he doubtless preached where he 
could. According to Walden, he held the 
t^net 'Omnes sacerdotes teneri ad predi- 
candum sub pena peccati.' In 1421 he was 
imprisoned by Arcnbishop Chicheley. There 
is reason to believe he was living in 1427, or 
later. According to Messrs. Forshall and 
Madden, some handwriting of his appears on 
a manuscript at Trinity Cmlege, Dublin, con- 
taining a memorial to Cardinal Beaufort, and 
Henry Beaufort was not raised to the caidi- 
nalate till 1427. 

[The Holy Bible in the Earliest English Ver- 
sions made from the Latin Vulgate by John 
Wycliffe and his Followers, ed. Forslmll and 
Madden, 4 vols., 1850 ; Ijechler*B John Wycliffe 
and his English Precursors, transl. and f.d. by 
Professor Lorimor. new ed. 1884; Fasciculi 
Zizaniomm.&c , ed. Shirley (Rolls Ser.), 1858; 
Netter of Waldcn'sDoctrinale Antiquitatum Fidei 
Ecclesise Catholice, vols. i. and ii. of the 1757 
Venice edit ; Knighton's Chronica, bk. v. apnd 
Twysden's Hist. AngL Scriptores x.] J. W. H. 
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PUSELEY, DANIEL 0814-1882), 
author under the pseudonym ot Frank Fos- 
ter, son of Henry Puseley, maltster, was 
bom at Bideford, Devonshire, on 9 Feb. 
1814, and was educated at the grammar 
school in that town. At an early age he 
obtidned a clerkship in a London mercantile 
house, and was afterwards a commercial 
traveller. In 1844 he became a hosier and 
silk merchant in Gutter Lane, city of London. 

He was known as a public speaker on po- 
litical and literary subjects, and as a remark- 
ably good public reader. In 1854 he went 
to Australia for his health, and after his re- 
turn published 'The Rise and Progress of 
Austndia, Tasmania, and New Zealand. By 
an Englishman,' 1857 ; the fourth edition, in 
18«>8, bore his own name. He returned to 
Australia in 1857. Settling again in England, 
he devoted himself to literature and to philan- 
thropic undertakings. In 1868 he gave a ban- 
quet, the first of its kind, to six hundred 
ragged-school children, at St. James's Hall, 
London. In later life he was impoverished 
by the loss of his savings in foreign stocks. He 
died at 21 Rochester Road, Camden Town, 
London, on 18 Jan. 1882, and was buried in 
Highgate cemetery. He married, on 27 July 
IB^i, Mary Anne, daughter of John Darling- 
ton, builder, London, by whom he had four 
0ons: Herbert John, who edited a news- 
paper at Melbourne, Australia; Berkeley 
Edward, who was a newspaper correspondent 
in Cyprus, Egypt, and Afghanistan ; Percy 
Daniel ; and Syaney George. 

Puseley 's chief publications, other than 
those noticed, were : 1. * Harry Mustifer, or 
a few years on the Road: Miscellaneous 
Poems,' anon., 1847 . 2. ' The Saturday Early 
Closing Movement. By a Warehouseman,' 
1854. 8. ' The Commercial Companion for 
the United Kingdom : a Record of eminent 
Commercial Houses and Men of the Day,' 
1858; 3rd edit, 1860. 4. *Five Dramas,' 
1860. 6. * Dependence or Independence ; or 
Mental Culture on the part oi the Poor as 
the means of Social ana Moral Elevation,' 

1875. 6. 'New Plays by an Old Author,' 

1876. The preface is signed * An English- 
man.' 

Under the name of Frank Foster he 
wrote : 7. * Number One, or the Way of the 
World. A Colonial Directory, including 
Sydney, Melbourne, and New Zealand,' vol. 
i. 1802. No more published in this form; 
5th edit. 1865, 3 vols. 8. ' The Age we 
Live in, or Doings of the Day,' 1863 ; with 
a portrait of the author. 9. 'A Journey 
of Life in Long and Short Stages,' 1866. 
10. < An Old Acquaintance,' 1866. 11. 'The 
Belgian Volunteers' Visit to England in 
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1807, with a Summary of the Belgian Re- 
ception of English Volunteers,' 1867. 12. 'Our 
Premier, or Love and Duty,' 1867. 13. ' The 
Tourist's Assistant, a Popular Guide to Water- 
ing Places in England and Wales, with a 
Railway Key to the Paris Exhibition,' 1867; 
3rd edit. 1808. 14. * Who'd be an AuthorP 
with the Answer,' 1869. 15. ' Faith, Hope, 
and Charity. By an Old Author,' 1863 ; 2nd 
edit. 1870. 16. ' All Round the World, or 
what's the Object ? ' 1876, 3 vols. 

[Academy, 28 Jan. 1882, p. 63 ; Athenaeam, 
28 Jan. 1882, p. 127; information from Mrs. 
Daniel Puseley.] G. 0. B. 

PUSEY,EDWARD BOUVERIE(1800- 
1882), regius professor of Hebrew at Ox- 
ford and canon of Christ Church, was second 
son of Philip Pusey (youngest son of Jacob 
Bouverie, first viscount Folkestone), who 
adopted the surname of Pusey when he suc- 
ceeded in 1789 to the estates of the old Pusey 
family at Pusey, a small village in Berkshire. 
His elder brother, Philip Pusey, is noticed 
separately. Edward was bom at Pusey on 
22 Aug. 1800. He received his earliest teach- 
ing at a preparatory school at Mitcham in 
Surrey, kept by the Rev. Richard Roberts ; 
thence, in 1812, he passed to Eton, and, after 
spending two years under the tuition of Dr. 
Edward Maltby [q. v.] (afterwards bishop 
of Durham), he matriculated at Oxford as a 
member of Christ Church in 1819. His name 
appears in the first class of the classical 
honours list in 1822, and in the following 
year he gained, after open competition, a 
fellowship at Oriel College. This was at the 
time one of the most coveted distinctions in 
the university. In 1824 he won the university 
Latin-essay prize with an essay on the 'Com- 
parison between the Colonies of Greece and 
Rome.' 

Pusey graduated B.A. in 1822 and M.A. 
in 182»j. The intervening years determined 
the whole drift of his atter-life. At Oriel 
he was brought into contact and intimacy 
with his brother-fellows Keble and Newman, 
while Dr. Charles Lloyd (1784-1829) Tq. v.], 
regius professor of divinity, also exertea great 
infiuence on him. Lloyd was deeply im- 
pressed with the dangers that would beset 
the introduction into England of the bibli- 
cal criticism and exegesis at that time cur- 
rent in Germany; and he strongly urged 
upon Pusey the advisability of a prolonged 
residence at several of the German univer- 
sities so as to acquire familiarity with the 
language and theological literature of that 
country. Consequently Pusey spent the 
greater part of two years, from 1825 to 
1827,atGottingen (where he formed a friend- 
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ship with Bunsen), Berlin, and Bonn. He 
studied at first under Eichhom and Schleier- 
macher, and enjoyed the friendship of Tho- 
luck and Neander. It was not long before 
he fully appreciated the necessity for a careful 
preparation to resist the attack that was 
threatened upon revealed religion. He knew 
enough of the condition of theology in Eng- 
land to see how entirely unprepared English 
churchmen were to handle such questions. 
To complete his equipment as a champion of 
orthodoxy, he turned to the study of oriental 
languages, placing himself under the instruc- 
tion — first of Kosegarten, the professor of 
theology at Greifswald, and then of Freytag, 
the professor of oriental languages at Bonn. 
His devotion to Syriac and Arabic studies 
seriously afiected his health, but he was able 
to finish his work, and returned to England 
in June 1827. Very soon after his return 
he published his first book, * An Historical 
Enquiry into the Probable Causes of the Ra- 
tionalist Character lately predominant in the 
Theology of Germany.' It was an answer to 
a course of lectures which had been delivered 
before the university of Cambridge by Hugh 
James Itose [q. v.] on the same subject. Rose 
had endeavoured to trace German rationalism 
almost exclusively to the absence of that con- 
trol which is provided in the church of Eng- 
land by formularies of faith and devotion and 
by its episcopal fonn of government. The 
natural conclusion from Rose's argument was 
that the English church, possessing as it did 
such safeguards, need not fear the rationalism 
into whicli the German protestant bodies had 
lapsed from want of them. Pusey was con- 
vinced that there was every reason for such 
a fear. He saw in German rationalism the 
outcome of * dead orthodoxism,' of a merely 
formal correctness of belief without any corre- 
sponding spiritual vitality. The church of 
England seemed to him to betray similar 
symptoms. The aim of his book was to trace 
historically the working of this * orthodoxism * 
in the decadence of the religious life of Ger- 
man protestants. Many of his expressions, 
and his evident sympathies with the German 
pietists, caused the book to be widely mis- 
understood in England. It^ writer was sup- 
posed to have sympathies not merely with 
pietism, but also with rationalism, if not to 
be himself a rationalist. He defended him- 
self from these charges at great length, and in 
guarded language, in a * Second Part ; * but, 
altliough he always maintained that he had 
not at any time, in any sense whatever, held 
rationalistic views, the charges reappeared 
from time to time through his life. In later ! 
years he was greatly dissatisfied with this 
nrst book and its sequel. He never reprinted 



them, and in a will which he drew up a few 
years before his death he forbade any one to 
do so. 

On 1 June 1828 he was ordained deacon, and 
in the following November he was appointed 
by the prime minister, theDuke of Wellington, 
to the chair of the regius professor of Hebrew 
in Oxford ; to this office was attached a ca- 
nonry at Christ Church, Oxford, the accept- 
ance of which necessitated Pusey's ordination 
to the priesthood. His position as professor 
was thus at once academical and ecclesias- 
tical ; his duties, as he understood them, were 
therefore at least as much theological as lin- 
guistic. But from the first he set himself a 
nigh standard of duty as regards the teaching 
of Hebrew in the university. The university 
statutes contemplated only one lecture twice 
a week ; but from the first, with the assistance 
of a qualified deputy, l*usey provided three 
sets of lectures, each three times a week. In 
these lectures he treated the study of Hebrew 
as a religious subject, and deemed it unad- 
visable to confuse the minds of his young 
hearers with what he called the drvness of 
the * lower criticism,' or with the precarious 
assertions of the ' higher.' He aimed at im- 
parting a full idiomatic knowledge of the 
language, so that the student mi^t ' enter 
more fully into the simple meaning of God*s 
word.' He sometimes addressed large classes 
on general subjects, like inspiration or pro- 
phecy, but always preferred to give what he 
called ^ solid instruction' in the deeper mean- 
ing of scripture to a small class of men of 
fairly equal proficiency. In the early years of 
his professorship the attendance at his lectures 
was large ; it was chiefly made up of graduates 
preparingfor ordination. In later years, owing 
to the establishment of theological colleges, 
the opening of fellowships to laymen, and 
other causes, far fewer students prepared in 
Oxford for ordination, and the aemand for 
instruction such as Pusey desired to give 
diminished. In 1832, in conjunction with 
his brother Philip and his friend Dr. Eller- 
ton, he founded the three Pusey and Ellerton 
Hebrew scholarships. 

Pusey inherited, as a legacy of duty from 
his predecessor, Dr. Alexander NicoU [q. v.], 
the laborious task of completing the cata- 
logue of Arabic manuscripts in the Bodleian 
Librarj'. To this he devoted nearly six years. 
When completed it proved a monument of 
patient learning. The only lectures that he 
published in direct connection with the He- 
brew chair were on the book of Daniel (^Lec- 
tures on Daniel the Prophet^ Oxford, 8vo, 
1804). His * Minor Prophets, with a Com- 
mentary, Explanatory and Practical, and In- 
troduction to the Several Books,' which ap- 
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peared in six parts between 1860 and 1877, was 
not addressed to Hebrew students. It was 
part of a scheme for a popular commentary 
on the whole Bible, or which Pusey alone 
completed his share. 

Great as was Pusey's oriental learning and 
widely exerted as was his influence in pre- 
senting the adoption in England of immature 
critical theories, the main work of his career 
was in connection with that great revival 
of church life which began between 1830 
and 1840. 

Pusey was in his early years a liberal in 
politics. He advocated Peel's re-election for 
the university in 1829, after his adoption of 
Koman catholic emancipation, and spoke of 
the Test Acts as * disgraceful laws.' But the 
overwhelming triumph of political liberalism 
in 1632 seemed to him to threaten the 
church of England with change or mutila- 
tion, and, like others of her firmest adhe- 
rents, he grew alarmed. His first attempt 
to assist in repelling the attacks of liberal- 
ism on the church appeared in the form of 
a reply to some proposals for the reform of 
the English cathedral system, which were 
recommended in 1832 by Lord Henley, the 
aon-in-law of Sir Robert I'eel. In his * He- 
marks on the Prospective and Past Benefits 
of Cathedral Institutions ' (1833), Pusey de- 
fended the existing system as having supplied 
8ome of the clergy with those opportunities 
for study which had produced, and would 
produce again, the chief works in English 
theology, and the soundest schemes of theo- 
logical teaching. At the same time he sug- 
gested a few changes in the principles on 
which appointments were made to the chap- 
ters. Some of these have since been inde- 
pendently adopted. But Pusey came to see 
that the times called for a more thorough 
defence of the church. To meet the prevail- 
ing ignorance there was need of a full state- 
ment of the points in which the church of 
England radically difi'ered from the various 
nonconformist sects, which, to the popular 
mind, claimed equally to represent primitive 
Christianity. At the same time the advances 
of rationalism could only be stemmed by the 
steady growth among the church's defenders 
of the conviction that she was divinely in- 
stituted. His friend Newman grasped this 
position before l*usey, and soon gave prac- 
tical effect to his view. In September 1833 
Newman commenced the 'Tracts for the 
Times,* with the object of * contributing 
something towards the practical revival of 
doctrines [such as the apostolic succession 
and the holy catholic church] which, although 
held by the great divines of our church, have 
become practically obsolete with the ma- 



joritjr of her members* {Tracts for the Times, 
vol. i., advertisement). Keble and others 
joined him at once. At the end of the year 
Pusey began to work with them, but it was 
nearly two years before he had health and 
leisure to throw all his energy into the 
movement. 

Pusey *s adhesion to the Oxford movement 
lent it great weight. His learning, academi- 
cal and social position, high character, and 
open-hearted charity had already made him 
well known. * He was able,* as Newman 
said, * to give a name, a power, and a per- 
sonality to what was without him a sort 
of mob.* Popular report soon gave him a 
prominence beyond that which was due to 
his actual share in the early stages of the work. 
He was ranked with Newman as the prime 
mover, and the whole revival was called in- 
differently * Pusey ism * or * Newmania.* He 
soon altered the character of the * Tracts * from 
stirring appeals to solid doctrinal treatises. 
His own most in[iportant contributions to 
them were those on baptism and on the holy 
eucharist. The former, entitled * Scriptural 
Views of Holy Baptism,' was published in 
three parts (Nos. 67, (38, and 69 of the 
* Tracts *) in August- October 1835. In these 
Pusey maintained that regencrat ion is con- 
nected with baptism both in scripture and in 
the writings of the early church. A second 
edition of the first of the three tracts ap- 
peared in 1839; in it the argument was 
entirelv confined to scripture, but was ex- 
panded from forty-nine to four hundred pages. 
Pusey never had leisure to restate the argu- 
ment from the fathers. His * Tracts * on the 
holy eucharist appeared in 1836. Their pri- 
mary object was to recall the attention of 
churchmen to the almost forgotten sacrificial 
aspect of the eucharist, as it was held by the 
early church and constantly asserted in the 
writings ofthe best Anglican divines. At the 
same time he was careful to guard his state- 
ments against any popular confusion with the 
distinctive doctrine of the Koman church. 

But he rendered perhaps greater literary 
service to the work of the Oxford school by 
his scheme for translating the most valuable 
ofthe writings of the fathers. * The Oxford 
Librarv of Fathers of the Holv Catholic 
Church, anterior to the Division of East and 
West,* was planned in the summer of 1836. 
It at once enlisted the interest of William 
Howley, archbishop of Canterbury, and of a 
wide circle of readers ; at one time there were 
3,700 subscribers. The first volume appeared 
in 1838. It was a translation of St. Augus- 
tine's * Confessions,* with a careful preface 
by Pusey on the value and necessity of^patris- 
tic study, and on the special interest of St 
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Augu8tine*s religious autobiography. There 
were forty-eight volumes, in the whole series, 
the last volumes appearing after Pusey *s death. 
Pusey*8 sermons, however, were even more 
influential than his literary labours. He 
preached wherever lie was asked to go — in the 
uni versity pulpi t,at Christ Church,in London, 
and at the seaside in summer holidavs. He 
had certainly neither the voice, nor the style, 
nor any of the gestures of an orator ; nor had 
be the brilliancy and the lucidity of a popular 
preacher; but the intense reality of his Ian- 
guagre, his profound earnestness and spiritu- 
ality, and the searchingly practical character 
of his teaching, compelled the respectful at- 
tention even of the unsympathetic. SaraCk)le- 
ridge wrote of his preaching : ^ He is certainly, 
to my feelings, more impressive than any one 
else in the pulpit, though he has not one of the 
graces of oratory. His discourse is generally 
a rhapsody, describing with infinite repe- 
tition and accumulativeness the wickedness 
of sin, the worthlessness of earth, and the 
blessedness of heaven. He is as still as a 
statue all the time he is uttering it, looks as 
white as a sheet, and is as monotonous in 
delivery as possible. While listening to him 
you do not seem to see and hear a preacher, 
but to have visible before you a most earnest 
and devout spirit, striving to carry out in 
this world a high religious theory' (*Vewoir 
of Sara Coleridge, i. 332-3). 

Pusey*s position in the church and uni- 
versity compelled him to take a leading 
share in the public defence of the church and 
of the * Oxford movement ' within it. Thus 
in the early days of 1836 he was one of the 
most prominent opponents of the appoint- 
ment of Dr. Kenn Dickson Hampden [q. v.] 
to the chief professorial chair of theology at 
Oxford, and issued two pamphlets controvert- 
ing Hampden's theological views. In April of 
the same year he published the first of many 
defences of tractarianism in an * Earnest He- 
monstrance ' against a pamphlet called ' The 
Pope's Pastoral Letter,' which charged the 
tractarians with unfaithfulness to the Eng- 
lish church. Pusey only answered this pam- 
phlet because it was currently, but inaccu- 
rately, supposed to be from the pen of Dr. 
Arnold, whose notorious article on the * Ox- 
ford Malignant^ ' appeared almost simul- 
taneously in the * Edinburgh Review.' Pusey 
argued that if the Oxford tract- writers taught 
doctrines peculiar to the Roman catholic por- 
tion of the Christian church, thev did so in 
the company of the best theologians of the 
Anglican church. Similarly, in 1839, Dr. 
Bagot, the bishop of Oxford, was so perplexed 
by the attitude of Pusey that he requested 
him to make some form of declaration which 



would clearly show his loyalty to the Eng- 
lish church. This Pusey did, in the form of a 
long * Letter to the Bishop of Oxford.' He 
tried to show in the case of each of the 
Thirty-nine Articles, which had been quoted 
against the Oxford writers, that its true mean- 
ing was clearly distinct from the * Roman ' 
doctrine which he was supposed to hold, 
as well as from that popular 'ultra pro- 
testant' interpretation which his accusers 
had placed on it. He claimed that such a 
via media was no weak compromise, but 
the ' old faith ' of the primitive church ' after 
whose model our own was reformed.' Again, 
in 1841, he identified himself with Newman 
when the heads of houses condemned the 
interpretation which Newman had put upon 
the Thirty-nine Articles in « Tract No. XC 
Privately he did his utmost to prevent any 
condemnation of hb friend by the bishop of 
Oxford, and he also published a long 'Letter 
to Dr. Jelf,' in which he cont-ended that 
Newman's interpretation of the articles was 
not ' only an admissible, but ^ most legiti- 
mate' interpretation of them. Again, in 1842, 
he addressed a letter to Howley, archbishop 
of Canterbury, in the hope of stopping the 
storm of condemnation which the English 
bishops were directinfif against the ' Tracts ' 
and their writers. He especially dreaded 
the effect that such charges might have 
upon Newman's relation to the English 
church. In this letter he acknowledged that 
a tendency to conversion to Rome was grow- 
ing, but declined to credit the ' Tracts ' with 
that effect ; its real cause (he said) lay in 
the evil condition of the church of England, 
which was far from irremediable. 

In a few years Pusey had become practi- 
cally the leader in the Oxford revival. From 
1841 Newman was much less in Oxford 
than before, and Keble rarely left his country 
parish. Pusey was always in Oxford, and was 
still on good terms with his ecclesiastical su- 
periors. H is posi t ion was greatly strengthened 
by his condemnation for heresy in June 1843 
by the vice-chancellor. On 14 May he had 
preached a sermon at Christ Church, which 
was afterwards published under the title 
of * The Holy Eucharist : a Comfort to the 
Penitent.' Its main object was to show 
that one who is truly penitent for his sins 
could find the most solid comfort in the 
holy eucharist, both as a commemorative 
sacrifice wherein he pleads Christ's one 
meritorious sacrifice for all his sins, and also 
as a sacrament wherein he receives spiritual 
food and sustenance. But this simple teach- 
ing was wrapped up in the language of the 
early fathers of the church, to which many of 
his hearers were suspicious strangers. One of 
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them delated the Bermon to the vice-chan- 
cellor, who, in accordance with the statute 
which regulated the examination of delated 
sermons, appointed six doctors of divinity to 
investigate its teaching. The proceedings 
formed a series of most unfortunate mistakes, 
although in such a complicated matter it is 
impossible to charge any one with intentional 
unfairness ; and in the end Pusey was sus- 
pended for two years from his office as a 
preacher before the university. The only 
charge alleged against him in the formal 
judgTsent was that he had taught * qusedam 
doctrinse ecclesiie Anglicanse dissona et con- 
traria.' There was a general outcry against 
this severe punishment, inflicted for an un- 
defined ofience upon one of the most learned 
and revered members of the university, who 
had not been allowed a hearing in self- 
defence. Among those who signed an address 
to the vice-chancellor regretting Pusey's con- 
demnation was Mr. Gladstone, who also wrote 
to Pusey in the same sense. From this time 
their relations were cordial; they frequently 
corresponded, and Pusey supported Mr. Glad- 
stone's candidature for the university in 1847. 
But he strongly objected to Mr. Gladstone's 
support of the removal of Jewish disabilities, 
to iiis advocacy of the admission of the laity 
to convocation; and further divergence of 
opinion manifested itself over the University 
Keform Act of 1854. 

During the three years following Pusey's 
condemnation events moved rapidly. The 
sentence upon Pusey was one of the many 
causes which, to Pusey's great sorrow, led 
Newman to resign his living in Oxford ; and 
on 9 Oct. 1846 r^'ewman was received into 
the Roman church. Pusey, who never lost 
his deep personal affection for his friend, was 
thenceforward left to guide the revival. His 
nature was less sensitive; he was far less dis- 
turbed by abuse, and was never haunted by 
theological spectres, as Newman had been 
since 1839. He strenuously maintained that 
Newman's act ion was not tne legitimate goal 
of his earlier belief; and, without Newman, 
he continued his work as before. In the same 
month as Newman seceded, be faced a storm 
of attack at Leeds at the consecration of St. 
Saviour's Church, of which he was the un- 
known founder. The first idea of the scheme 
occurred to him in 1839 afrer his wife's 
death ; it was to be an act of penitence, and 
Pusey kept his share in it a complete secret. 
The foundation-stone was laid on 14 Sei>t. 
1842, and, after many objections raised to 
details in its construction by Dr. Longley, 
bishop of liipon, the church was finally con- 
secrated in October 1845. Tlie total cost to 
Pusej was some 6,000/., which he saved en- 



tirely out of income. He preached a series 
of sermons at the consecration, which were 
afterwards published in a volume. On 1 Feb. 
1846 he resumed his preaching before the uni- 
versity, and there he reiterated the teaching 
for which he believed that he had been con- 
demned. In this sermon, however, the ob- 
jectionable doctrine was expressed in the 
language of English divines whose orthodoxy 
was unimpeachable. 

During the years that immediately fol- 
lowed, Pusey's work lav less in the university 
than in the church at large. With the gene- 
rous assistance of a large body of laymen, he 
made in 1845 the first attempt for at least 
two hundred years to establish an Anglican 
sisterhood (in London). This was followed 
in 1849 by the establishment of another in- 
stitution of the same kind in Devonport; 
and it was not long before the example was 
followed at Oxfora, Clewer, Wantage, and 
other places. Pusey was the chief pioneer 
throughout. He was confident that such 
machinery was needed for the sake of the 
poor, for the development of spiritual life in 
the church of England, and for the protection 
and support of ladies who wished to devote 
their lives to charitable effort. But ordinary 
Englishmen only knew such institutions as 
part of the system of the Roman church ; and 
the suspicion with which Pusey was regarded 
in protestant circles increased. The numerous 
sisterhoods attached to the church of England 
at the present day are the results of his la- 
bour and the proofs of his faithfulness. To 
Pusey also was mainly due the revival of the 
practice of private confession, which he de- 
clared to be authorised by the teaching and 
custom of the Anglican church since the 
reformation. He defended his action in the 
matter in a letter addressed to the Rev. 
W. U. Richards in 1850, called 'The Church 
of England leaves her Children free to whom 
to open their Griefs,* and he contributed an 
elaborate preface to a translation of the 
Abb6 Gaum^'s * Manual of Confessors.' He 
encouraged the spread of ritualism, though 
he himself used but little ceremonial; and 
he took a leading part in the defence of those 
who were from time to time charged with 
ritualistic practices. 

Despite the persistent outcr}^ against him, 
Pusey continued to reassert the principles 
on which tractarianism rested, and to strain 
all his energies in dissuading those who held 
those principles from yielding to the tempta- 
tion of joining the church of Rome, nis 
Sosition grew increasingly difficult. The 
ecision of the privy council in the Gorham 
case in 1850 was followed by the secession 
of many distinguished clergymen, including 
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Archdeacon (afterwards Cardinal ) Manning: versity commission had recommended many 
and some of the seceders strove to show that changes which were unwelcome to a large hod j 
Pusey was guilty of cowardice and inconsis- of the resident members of the university. In 
tency in not following their example. At the agitation which followed the publication 
thesame moment, too, the second set of clergy of their report in 18-52, Pusey was the selected 
whom Pus^^y had t^nt to the church he had champion of the old order of things. The 
built at I..eeds followed in the steps of the heads of houses issued a report in reply to 
first vicar, the Kev. Richard Ward, and went that of the commissioners, and at the head 
over to Rome. The go-called * Papal aggres- of the volume they placed Pusey's evidence 
sion'of I^tO intensitiKd the hatred felt for on the proposed changes. It is a lengthy 
the party which Pusey represented. This and learned defence of the tutorial system 
year was perhaps the most clouded in the of the English universities, and of clerical 
whole of his life. Blomfield, bishop of Lon- influence in the training of young men, as 
don, openly attacked him in a charge to against the scheme for increasing the pro- 
his clercry, and Bishop Wilberforce (of Ox- fessoriate and diminishing the number of 
ford) secretly inhibited him from preaching clerical tutorships. He followed up the sub- 
in his diocese. He defended himself against ject in 1854 in a defence of his evidence, 
aspersions on his character in private and entitled ' Collegiate and Professorial Teach- 
public letters, especially in his * Letter to ing and Discipline/ in which he insisted 
the Bishop of London/ written in 1850. on the training of the moral and religious 
But while he declined to make any declara- nature as the true object of the uni- 
tion against the church of Rome, he asserted versities, with and through the discipline 
at a public meeting that it wos his intention of the intellect : and he maintained that it 
to die in the bosom of the church of Eng- would be a perversion of a university to turn 
land. Such an utterance reassured many it into * a forcing-house for intellect/ When 
wavering friends, and did not a little to stay the act, based on the recommendation of the 
the steps of intending seceders. In 1856, commission, had passed, Pusey was at once 
when Archdeacon Denison was charged with elected to the new hebdomadal council 
holding heretical views on the doctrine of the which, under this act, displaced the old board 
holy eucharist, Pusey published, by way of of heads of houses. In this council he retained 
supportinjr him, * The Doctrine of the Real j a prominent place until he was compelled to 
Presence, as contained in the Fathers, from ■ resign it by old age. Pusey fought the battle 
the d«;ath of St. John the p]vangelist to the ' of the church in council and convocation ; 
fourth (ieneral Council, vindicated in Notes ; but it was throughout a losing cause. The 
on a Sermon, "The Presence of Christ in the | constitution of the university was steadily 
Holy Eucharist/' preached a.d. 1853 before altered according to the will of the liberal 
the University of Oxford.' This appendix | party : but Pusey *s opposition at least secured 
to tt sermon is a volume of upwards of seven | a breathing-space for the church to prepare for 
hundred pages, containing not only quota- 1 the altered conditions of its life in Oxford, 
tions from the fathers, but also a large mass ! A more direct conflict with latitudinarian 
of other information on the doctrine of the teaching followed. Pusey had preached seve- 
lioly eucharist. A supplement was issued | ral times in the university pulpit directly in 
in 1857, wh«;n the trial had been decided in , defence of the faith, especially two striking 
the archdeacon's favour, entitled *The Real | sermons, in 1855, on the* Nature of Faith in 
Presence r)f the Body and Blood of our Lord j relation to Reason.' The notes to these ser- 
Jesus Christ, the Doctrine of the English ! mons made it clear that he regarded the un- 
church.' I dogmatic theological teaching of the regius 
Pusey's work in th(^ tractarian movement I professor of Greek, Benjamin Jowett, as a 
had aimed at the strengthening of the church I serious danger to the youth of Oxford. W^hen, 
of England by I he restoration of those portions therefore, a proposal was brought before the 



of the tea(!liing of the church which for some 
ytiurs had l)een overlooked. The opposition of 
earnest lc)w churchmen to the * Oxford move- 
ment ' had, in his opinion, encouraged the 
growth of lat itu(linarianism,the possibility of 
wliich h(; had foreseen since he had studied in 
(lermany. He tlu»refore turned in later life 
from the war on behalf of tractarian ism to 
engage in conflict with the latitudinarian ten- 
dency. Tlu» struggle first centred round the 
reform of the university. The first royal uni- 



university that the very inadequate stipi'nd 
of that professorship should be increased, 
Pusey felt bound to oppose it. He feared 
that acceptance of such a proposal would be 
understo(Kl to express approval of the teach- 
ing of t he holder of the Greek chair. Eventu- 
ally, to justify this opposition, he endeavoured 
to do for Jowett what he rei)eatedly desired 
to have done in his own case. He attempted 
to submit the doctrinal question to the de- 
cision of a court of law. Accordingly, in 
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1862, he charged Jowett, before the court of 
the chancellor of the university, with teach- 
ing opinions on the atonement, inspiration, 
and creeds which were not in accordance with 
the doctrine of the church of England. In a 
correspondence in the 'Times 'he stated that 
the object of the suit was to ascertain whether 
the university, in its altered condition, was 
willing to allow such teaching. On 27 Feb. 
1863 the court decided not to hear the case, in 
terms which Pusev understood to mean that 
a professor's theological teaching could not 
be impugned, unless it was given, as Jowett's 
was not, in his ofRcial lectures. Under these 
circumstances, he himself voted in the follow- 
ing March for the proposal to increase the en- 
dowment of the GreeK chair out of the funds 
of the university ; and, when this was rejected, 
he aj'sisted in another arrangement whereby 
the chapter of Christ Church supplied the 
requisite sum of money. This suit, in which 
Pusey's discretion may be blamed, embittered 
controversy in the university for many years. 
Jowett's friends could not forget his action 
any more than those who supported Pusey 
in the prosecution could understand why he 
afterwards abandoned his opposition. 

While this subject was occupying the uni- 
versity, the prosecution for heresy of two of 
the writers in * Essays and Reviews * had re- 
sulted in a decision of the privy coimcil in 
favour of their teaching. Such a judgment 
would, Pusey feared, encourage conversions 
to Kome, as in the Gorham case. With a 
view to neutralise the effects of the judgment, 
he published letters, pamphlets, explanations, 
appeals to patience, a valuable paper on 
Genesis ( read at the church congress), and 
his lectures on Daniel ; he also began a series 
of appeals by which he hoped to draw the 
members of the Koman church to desire re- j 
union with the chiurch of England in the 
presence of this growing common danger of 
unbelief. Already the members of the high 
and low church within the church of England 
had shown a readiness to unite. But in April 
I860 Manning, who at the end of the month 
was appointed to succeed Wiseman as arch- 
bishop of Westminster, asserted that the 
church of England was the real cause of in- 
fidelitv bv its denial of verv much of the truth 
which the Roman church held; and he further 
twitted Pusey with forsaking his old posi- 
tion by allying himself with the evangelicals 
against unbelief. Pusey *s first appeal for re- 
union was in a letter to Keble, which he called 
* The Church of Eiigland a Portion of Christ's 
one holy Catholic Church, and a Means of re- 
storing visible Unity. An Eirenicon ' (1865). 
He maint-ained that English churchmen were , 
prevented from union with Rome not so much , 



bv the authorised teaching of the Roman 
church as by the unauthorised (although per-f 
mitted) practical systems of devotion to the 
Blessed V irgin Mary and of the teaching about 
purgatory and indulgences. He appealed to 
the Roman church to disclaim the extreme 
statements which he quoted, and to allow a 
hope of reunion on the basis of an explana- 
tion of the teaching of the council of Trent. 
At the same time he reissued, with an his- 
torical preface, Newman's * Tract No. XC,* 
which asserted the true meaning of the 
articles. Several Roman catholic writers fa- 
vourably responded to this appeal, and many 
French bishops, with whom Pusey had inter- 
views, gave him great encouragement, espe- 
cially Monsignor Darboy, archbishop of Paris. 
This first * Eirenicon ' was formally answered 
in 1866 by Newman in * A Letter to the Rev. 
E. B. Pusey on his recent " Eirenicon." ' New- 
man did not attempt to justify much of the 
language which Pusey had quoted with regard 
to the Virgin Mary ; but he maintained that, 
when quoted without the balance of its con- 
text of devotion to Christ, it could not be fairly 
judged. He held out little hope of reunion 
on any principle that Pusey could accept. As 
soon as Newman's reply was issued, Pusey 
set to work on a second * Eirenicon.' This was 
addressed to Newman himself. He completed 
it before the end of the year (1^66); but its 

Eublication was delayed, partly because of the 
ostile attitude of the Roman catholics, and 
yet more because of a vehement outburst of 
nostility to ritualism within the church of 
England. But early in 1869 the approach- 
ing meeting of the Vatican council m 1870 
caused Pusev at last to issue it ; it dealt almost 
throughout, in reply to Newman's letter, with 
the question of the immaculate conception of 
the Virgin Mary, and it was thought possible 
that this subject would occupy the attention 
of the council. The argument of this * First 
Letter to the Verv Rev. J. II. Newman' was 
based on the authorities cited in the elaborate 
but almost unknown work which Cardinal 
de Turrecremata compiled at the mandate 
of the papal legates who ])resided at the 
council of Basle in 1437, and an analvsis of 
that work was appended to the volume. A 
few months later, in July 1869, Pusey pub- 
lished an edition of the Latin original of the 
cardinal's work, the text of which had been 
prepared for him by Dr. Stubbs, then regius 
professor of modern history at Oxford. These 
books he followed up at once by a third 
* Eirenicon,' dated 1 i^ov. 1869, under the 
title * Is Healthful Reunion Impossible ? A 
Second Letter to the Very Rev. J. H. New- 
man.' In this last appeal he discusses all 
the ordinary difficulties in the way of re- 
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union between England and liome, laying 
special stress on the question of purgatory, 
of the deutero-canonical books, and of the 
exact meaning of the ' Roman supremacy.' 
He specially emphasised the principles of the 
Galilean church as held by cossuet, hoping 
to get a hearing on the strength of his au- 
thority. He asked for some clear terms 
of reunion which would save those who ac- 
cepted them from complicity in the many and 
unjustifiable practices and opinions which 
were not authoritatively allowed, and yet not 
forbidden, in the Roman communion. This 
work he sent to many of the Roman catho- 
lic bishops who had gone to Rome to attend 
the Vatican council, and of whose sympathy 
he was assured; but most of the copies 
came back undelivered, and Anglicanism, as 
Pusey held it, was unable to get a hearing. 
The complete triumph of ultramontanism at 
the council annihilated all his hopes. A 
copy of his third ' Eirenicon * was found in 
his library after his death, in which he had 
expressed his despair of reunion by altering 
its title to ' Healtnful Reunion as considered 
possible before the Vatican Council.* At 
the same time he endeavoured to discuss 
terms of reunion with the Wesleyans at 
home, and with the Eastern church through 
the Eastern Church Association. Both these 
efforts also failed ; but the failure of the 
latter at the reunion conferences between 
members of the Eastern and Anglican 
churches, which were held at Bonn in 1874 
and 1875, called forth from Pusey in 1876 a 
valuable treatise on the chief difficulty be- 
tween the two churches — the double pro- 
cession of the Holy Ghost. This book was 
in the form of a letter to Dr. Liddon, and en- 
titled * On the Clause " and the Son " in re- 
gard to the Eastern Church and the Bonn 
Conference.' At the end of the book he 
speaks of it in renewed hopefulness as his 
' last contribution to a future which I shall 
not see.' 

Through all this time he was engaged in 
constant controversy at home. The attempt 
to remove the Athanasian Creed from its 
position in the services of the English church 
occupied a large share of his correspondence 
between 1870 and 1873. At last Pusey gave 
notice in writing to Dr. Tait, the archbishop 
of Canterbury, that, if the creed were either 
mutilated by alteration or removed from its 
place in the public services, he should feel 
bound to retire from his position as a teacher 
in the church of England. His continued 
resistance to the attack ou the creed was one 
of the main causes of its retention in the 
public services, though an explanatory rubric 
was adopted by convocation in 1878. The 



same controversy reappeared in another form 
at the close of his life, when his views on 
everlasting punishment were attacked by 
Archdeacon (now Dean) Farrar in a series 
of sermons preached in Westminster Abbey 
in November and December 1877, and pub- 
lished the following year under the title 
' Eternal Hope.' The attack cave him the 
opportunity of writing a book which has 
perhaps had as much influence as anything 
that he wrote: 'What is of Faith as to 
Everlasting Punishment P' (Oxford, 1880). 
There he insisted on the obvious meaning of 
the scriptural and patristic statements of the 
everlasting character of the punishment of 
those who finally reject God. In 1878 he 
prepared two university sermons. The first 
sermon w^as on the supposed contradiction 
between the facts of scientific discovery and 
the facts of revelation, under the title of 
' Un-science, not Science, adverse to Faith ;' 
and the second insisted on the reality of the 
predictive element of the Old Testament, and 
especially on Messianic prophecy. The latter 
was printed with the strangely worded title 
* Prophecv of Jesus the Certain Prediction of 
the (to Man) Impossible.' These were the 
last university sermons that he wrote. His 
increasing weakness prevented him from de- 
livering them himself. He died on 14 Sept. 
1882 at Ascot Priory in Berkshire, and was 
buried in the cathedral at Oxford. The last 
work on which he was engaged was the pre- 
paration for his next term s lectures. 

In his family life he had very ^reat sorrows. 
He married in a rather romantic manner, on 
12 June 1828, Maria Catherine, daughter of 
Raymond Barker of Fairford Park, Glouces- 
tershire. She died of consumption on 26 May 
1839, to the lifelong sorrow of her husband. 
Of his four children, only one, his youngest 
daughter, survived him. His eldest daughter 
died of rapid consumption at the age of four- 
teen. His only son, Philip Edward (1830- 
1880), graduated B.A. 1854 and M.A. 1867 of 
Christ Church. In spite of physical infirmities, 
he was an indefatigable student, and a very 
great help to his father. He died suddenly 
on 15 Jan. 1880. 

Pusey published several volumes of ser- 
mons. His university sermons were in many 
cases printed soon after delivery, and were 
collected into three large volumes (1872). 
They all show signs not only of his wide 
reading and deep earnestness, out also of the 
extreme care which he bestowed on their 
preparation. They were nearly all in some 
special manner addressed to the needs of the 
time. The statement of sacramental truth ; 
the controversy with evangelicals on justifi- 
cation; the many questions raised by the 
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* Eflsays and Reviews ; ' the later contro { Bay, J. 0. Johnston and the Rev. R. J. Wilson. 
▼ersy about Darwinism and Old Testament ; Vols. i. and ii. appeared in 1893, voL iii. in 
criticism, are all represented in these vo- 1894. See also Newman's Apologia pro VitA 
lumes, besides several interesting sermons i ^^'* T. Mozley's Reminiscences of Oriel; J. B. 
on the Jewish interpretation of prophecv. i J^ozley's Letters, ed. Anne Mwley ; Newman's 

Other collected series of sermons were :*Ser. If ^^"' f^' ,^u"t ^"^fV .^'''S^^ ^*^°f^ 
mons during the Seasons from Advent to Movement; Oakeleys Historical Notes on the 



Whiteuntide,' 2 vols. 1848-63 ; ' Parochial 



Traotarian Movement; Palmer's Narrative of 
Events ; Browne's Hist, of the Tractarian Move- 



Sermons ' (vol. i- 1848j6th edit. 1864 ; vol. ^,„^. f ^^ Williams*; Autobiography ; W. G. 
u. 1863, new edit. 1868; voL "i. 1869) ; | Ward and the CathoUc Revival; Mark Pattison's 
Lenten sermons (1874) ; and ' Parochial and 

Cathedral Sermons ' (1883). The last con- 
tains perhaps the most tender, searching, and 
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Memoirs; Prothero's Life of Dean Stanley: Pm*- 
celFs Life of Cardinal Manning.] J. 0. J. 



PUSEY, PHILIP (1799-1855), agricul- 
turisty bom at Pusey, Berkshire, on 25 June 



spiritual of all his discourses. In the preface 

he pleads characteristically that he may be 

allowed to leave as a last bequest to the , 1799, was the eldest son of Philip Pusey 

rising generation of clergy the exhortation ; Tl 748-1828), by his wife Lucy (1772-1868), 

that they will ' study the fathers, especially { oaughter of Robert Sherard, fourth earl of 

St. Augustine/ Various selections from his HarWough, and widowof Sir Thomas Cave. 

sermons were published in 1883 and 1884. , The father was the youngest son of Jacob 

There is complete unity in Pusey's eccle- ; Bouverie, first viscount Folkestone, whose 
siastical work. He believed that the true : sister married the last male representative 
doctrines of the church of England were of the Pusey family. The latter s sisters be- 
enshrined in the writings of the fathers and i queathed the Pusey estates to their brother's 
Anglican divines of the seventeenth century, nephew by marriage, Philip Bouverie, the 
but that the malign influences of whig in- agriculturist's father, on condition of his as- 
differentism, deism, and ultra-protestantism, suming the name of Pusey. This he did on 
had obscured their significance. To spread i 3 April 1784, and took possession of the estates 
among churchmen the conviction that on the ! in 1789. Philip's next brother was Edward 
doctrines of the fathers and early Anglican | Bouverie Pusey [q. v.] A sister Charlotte 
divines alone could religion be based was married Richard Lynch Cotton [q. v.], provost 
Pusey's main purpose. With this aim he set of Worcester College, Oxford. 
out in company with Newman and Keble. After education at Eton, Philip entered 
At its inception the movement occasioned j Christ Church, Oxford, at Michaelmas 1817, 
secessions to Rome which seriously weakened { but left without taking a degree. At Oxford, 
the English church, and seemed to j ustify the ' as at Eton, his greatest friend was Henry John 
storm of adverse criticism which the Oxford . Oeorge Herbert, lord Porchester, afterwards 
reformers encountered. Unmoved by obloquy, ; third earl of Carnarvon [q. v.], and in 1818 he 
I^usey, althouffh after the secession of New- ! became engaged to his iriend's sister, Lady 
man he stood almost alone, never swerved from ! Emily Herl^rt, a lady unusually accom- 
his original purpose. He possessed no supreme : plished, sympathetic, and earnest-minded, 
frifts of rhetoric, of literary persuasiveness, or Presumably on account of his father's objec- 
of social strategy. Yet the movement which tion to his marrying, Pusey joined Porchester 
he in middle life championed almost single- in a foreign tour. Near Mont«errat, in Cata- 
handed proceeded on its original lines with Ionia, the travellers fell into the hands of the 
such energy and success as entirely to change insurgent guerillas, and were in imminent 
the aspect of the Anglican church. This fact danger of being shot as constitutionalists, or 
constitutes Pusey's claim to commemoration, of the army of the Cortes (Carxabvon, Portun 
Of himself he wrote with characteristic self- gal and Galicia, 1836). Pusey returned home 
efboement when reviewing his life : ' My ' at the end of June 1822, and was married on 
life has been spent in a succession of insu- 4 Oct. 1822. He settled with his wife at the 
lated efibrts, bearing indeed upon one great | Palazzo Aldobrandini, Rome, where they 
end — ^the growth oi catholic truth and piety made the acquaintance of the Chevalier Bun- 
among us.' sen. As a memorial of his Roman sojourn, 

A portrait by George Richmond, R.A., is ; Pusey presented a pedestal for the font in 
atClurist Church. His library was purchased the German chapel at Rome, with groups in 



for the ' Posey House,' an institution in Oxford 
which was founded in his memory to carry on 
his work. 

[A Life of Posey, prepared |by Canon Liddon, 
was completed after Liddon*8 death by the 



relief by Thorwaldsen (Bunsen, Memoirs, 
i. 373-4). On his father's death, 14 April 
1828, he came into possession of the family 
estate. 
In 1828 Pusey published pamphlets on 



and on 1 March 1830 he was elected M.P. for 
Rve in the conservative interest. lie was, 
however, unseated on petition. In the first 
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* The Sinking Fund ' and on * Sir Robert ject. Pusey became chairman, and pre- 
PeeVs Financial Statement of 15 Feb. 1828,* sented a valuable report. In 1849 and 1850 

Pusey's bill passed the commons, but the 
House of Lords declined to accept it (Hak- 
SARD, cxii. 855). After a lapse of twenty- 
parliament of William IV (1830), he was ' five years the struge-le was carried by other 
chosen one of the two members for Chippen- ' hands to a successful issue. The Agricul- 
ham, and during the reform agitation wrote tural Holdings Bill of 1875 embodied many 

* The New Constitution,' a pamphlet which 1 of Pusey's views, and Disraeli, in moving 
was described by the * Quarterly Review * the second reading, paid a warm tribute to 
(xlv. 289) as * one of the best both for Pusey 's exertions, observing that * Mr. Pusey 
reasoning and language that have appeared was the first person to introduce into this 
at this crisis.* At the general election in house the term " tenant right.'* * 

April 1831 Pusey lost his seat for Chippen- Before the election of 1852Mr.Van8ittart, 
ham, but returned to the house next July ' a protectionist and ultra-protest ant, came for- 
as member for Cashel. In the first reformed ward to oppose Pusey *s re-election. Posey's 
parliament he failed to secure the third seat views on the corn laws, his vote in favour 
given to the county of Berks, but was elected of the Maynooth College grant, and his rela- 
tor that constituency in 1835, and retained tionship to the founder of Puseyism, a move- 
his position through four parliaments until ment which was identified with * Romish 
July 1852. In parliament Pusey won a posi- practices,' exposed him to vehement attack, 
tion of influence. Sir Robert Peel and Mr. * I hear,' he writes, * that, among electioneer- 
Gladstone were among his close friends. In ing tricks, some call me a Puseyite. I am 
1843 he paid a visit to Scotland to study the , no more than Lord Shaftesbury is ; but I will 




have thought that a similar inquiry as to the drew his candidature, 
condition of the Irish people would be useful ; , In 1 838 Pusey took a prominent part in the 
and in 1845 he projected, with Mr. Gladstone, formation of what became in 1840 the Royal 
a riding tour through Ireland. Owing to ' Agricultural Society of England [see under 
family matters, Mr. Gladstone had to break ' Spencer, John Charles, Lord Althorp]. 



off" the engagement, thereby, as he said in 
a letter, datt^d 6 Dec. 1894, to Pusey's son 
Sidney, ' postponing for a long time my ac- 



At the preliminary meeting held on 9 May 
1838 he seconded the important resolution, 
moved by Earl Fitzwilliam, determining that 



quiring a real knowledge of Ireland.' annual meetings should be held successively 

Pusey took no prominent part in the dis- in different parts of England and Wales. 
Cussions in parliament on the com laws, and | Pusey was a member of the original com- 
was absent from the two critical divisions ; mitt«e of management, and was chairman of 
on the second and third readings of Sir Ro- , the committee appointed to conduct a journal 
bert Peel's bill of 1846. But he followed for 'the diffusion of agricultural information.' 
Peel in his change of opinion, and, though From the first the editorial control was 
re-elected for Berkshire without opposition ' placed exclusively in his hands, and to it he 
at the general election of 1847 as a liberal- j devoted unstintedly his time and his talents 
conservative, he had to face a growing dis- , during the best years of his life. Pusey was 
content among his constituents. In 1847 already a * Quarterly Reviewer' (see Smiles, 
he tried to interest the House of Commons ■ Murray s, ii. 378), and the journal was mo- 
in tenant right, and during four sessions re- ' delled somewhat on the lines of that review, 
solutely championed that cause. In 1843, | As early as 1844 it had made its mark (cf. 
1844, and 1845 Lord Portman had intro- Qtiarterly Review yhLJi\\\,4%Y). On 26 March 
duced into the House of Lords bills to secure I 1840 the society received a charter of incor- 
for an agricultural tenant compensation for \ poration as the * Royal Agricultural Society 
unexhausted improvements ; but they did 1 of England,' and at the next ^neral meet- 
not meet with much sympathy from the ing Pusey was nominated president by Earl 
upper house. Pusey in 1847 submitted to I Spencer. He assumed office on 15 July 1840, 
the House of Commons a very modest per- ! and retired on 21-23 July 1841. In 1858 he 
missive bill. It was attacked vehemently | was again elected president, but was unable 
by Colonel Sibthorp and other members of to attend the meeting at Lincoln in 1854 on 
his class, and was withdrawn. In 1848, on ' account of the illness of his wife. 
Mr. Newdegate's motion, a select committee | The six or seven years following 1838 were 
appointed to consider the whole 8ub-> i the most prosperous of Pusey's career. He 
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was in intimate social relations with the 
leading thinkers and public men of the time. 
He breakfasted with Samuel Rogers and 
Monckton Milnes. He entertained Lord 
Spencer, Sir Robert Peel, Gladstone, Carljle, 
Whewell, Grote, Galley Knight, Bishop Wil- 
berforce, and Lord Stanhope the historian. 
Hi5 friend Bunsen, who came to England 
in 1838, was a frequent guest (cf. Bunsen, 
MmiiHrSt i. 604 sq.) He attended the meet- 
ings of learned societies; he became a F.R.S. 
on 27 May 1830 ; was a member of the original 
committee of the London Library in 1840, and 
belonged to the AthensBum, Travellers*, and 
Grill ion*s clubs. He wrote on philosophy 
for the * Quarterly Review,* on current topics 
for the ' Morning Chronicle,* and on farming 
for the ' Journal of the Royal Agricultural 
Society.' He was interested in hymnology, 
and desired to substitute Milman*s hymns 
for those of Stemhold and Hopkins in the 
church services, a change to which his bro- 
ther Edward was strongly opposed. He 
wrote several hymns, the best known of 
which is * Lord of our life and God of our 
salvation * (LiDDON, i. 299). He was a con- 
noisseur of art, and collected prints and en- 
gravings as well as autographs. 

The whole estate at Pusey is about 6,000 
acres in extent, and on the home farm, which 
consists of between three and four hundred 
acres of large open level fields, Pusey showed 
himself a very practical agriculturist. The 
breeding and leeding of sheep were the points 
upon which everything on the farm was 
made to hinge, and the great feature of the 
management was a system of water-mea- 
dows, introduced from Devonshire (Journal 
B.A, S. E, 1849, X. 462-79 ; Caird, English 
Agriculture in 1850-1, pp. 107 sq.) When 
in the country Pusey was up at six in the 
morning, superintending all the operations 
of the farm. He was an excellent landlord. 
He improved or rebuilt the labourers* cot- 
tages, obtaining the assistance of George Ed- 
mund Street, R.A. [q. v.], in the designs; he 
provided them with allotments, and he orga- 
nised works to keep them in constant employ. 
He tried innumerable agricultural experi- 
ments, and frequently arranged for trials of 
implements on the estate. At a trial held 
at Pusey in August 1861, M'Cormick*s reap- 
ing machine was firat introduced into this 
country. Pusey was fond of sport, and was 
one of the best whips in England, once driv- 
ing a four-in-hand over the Alps. 

In 1861 Pusey was chairman of the agricul- 
tural implement department of the Great Ex- 
hibition, and, as a royal commissioner, came 
much into contact with Prince Albert. He 
wrote a mmsterly report on the implement 
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section of the exhibition (printed in the re- 
ports of the royal commission, and reproduced 
m the * Journal of the Royal Agricultural 
Society,* vol. xii.) On midsummer day 1861 
he brought some five hundred of his labourers 
to London to see the g^eat show. A silver 
snufi-box was presented to Pusey in memory 
of this visit, and there is still in almost every 
cottage in Pusey an engraving with his por- 
trait and autograph, and a representation of 
the snufi'-box beneath. In 1853 the honorary 
degree of U.C.L. was conferred on him by 
Oxford University. But from the autumn 
of 1862 the long illness of his wife withdrew 
him from public affairs. On her death, 
13 Nov. 1864, he removed to his brother's 
house at Christ-Church, Oxford, where within 
a week a stroke of paralysis disabled him. 
He died after a second stroke, at the age 
of 66, on 9 July 1856. 

According to Disraeli, ' Pusey was, both 
by his lineage, his estate, his rare accom- 
plishments and fine abilities, one of the 
most distinguished country gentlemen who 
ever sat in the House of Commons* (Han- 
sard, ccxxv. 460-7). Bunsen said of him, 
' Pusey is a most unique union of a practi- 
cal Englishman and an intellectual German, 
so that when speaking in one capacity, one 
might think he had lost sight of the other ' 
(I^emoirs, i. 622) ; while Sir Thomas Acland, 
one of Pusey's executore, replying on behalf 
of the family to a resolution of sympathy from 
the Royal Agricultural Society, wrote that 
*by a rare union of endowments he did much 
to win for agriculture a worthy place among 
the intellectual ]>ur8uit8 of the present day * 
(Journal It. A. S. E. xvi. 608). In addition 
to the pamphlets already referred to, with 
one of 1851 entitled *The Improvement of 
Farming : what ought Landlords and Far- 
mers to doP* and unsigned articles in the 
* Quarterly Review * and * Morning Chronicle,' 
Pusey contributed forty-seven signed articles 
to the * Journal of the Royal Agricultural So- 
ciety.* Many of these were on minor ques- 
tions, like the application of particular kinds 
of manure, different systems of cultivation 
and drainage, agricultural implements and 
crops, and the breeding and feeding of sheep, 
His more important paj)ers were on *Tne 
State of Agriculture in 1839* and * An Ex- 
perimental Inquiry on Draught in Plough- 
mg* (1839, yol. i.); 'Progress of Agricul- 
tural Knowledge during the last Four Years ' 
(1842, vol. iii.) ; * Agricultural Improvements 
of Lincolnshire* (1843, vol. iv.); 'Theoryand 
Practice of Water Meadows * (1849, vol. x.) ; 
' Progress of Agricultural Knowledge during 
last Eight Yeare * (1850, vol. xi.) ; * Report 
on the Agricultural Implements at the Great 
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EzhlkMtion * 1 1>^I. toL xli. •: 'S-'Ht^k-. Sop- Li» cbarefa, and went whereaoeTer he was 

plj, and Vfe of N:tra:« <ii Soda fcr Com &«k«d to ^rive instruction in church miiaic(t5. 

Crops* 4 1S52. TOi. xiii. i : and - XliTate of c I^l It i» eaid, thoofh perhapa this is a 

Soda as a Sobs^itut^ for Goano' (1S53. mere inferraee, that he had often thought of 

Tol. zir.) resigning his hishofoic before he was com- 

PaS(ej l«ft one eoo, Sidmrr iVirn 15 Sept. Polled to leave it {Geita Bontt/Sewnyf, 135). 

1839j, and two daughters, kdiih Lacr. and His place of retreat is said to have been in 

Clara, married to Captain Franci« Cliarteri« the distiict of the Hecanas or Herefoidshire, 

Fletcher, whose son. l^:Iip Fletcher, is heir- and he there perhaps acted as SexulTs de- 

preeumptive to the estates. P^O^* ^nd has therefore been reckoned as the 

A striking miniature of Pa^^-v as a young lirst bishop of Hereford (A. p. 298 ; Flob. 

man is in the possession of his daughter. Mrs. Wig. L 23S: EtHetitutieal Documents, iii. 

Fletcher. There is a mediocre portrait of him 130l His name occurs as a witness to a 

at about the same age at Pusej. wliTe also is charter of Wulfhere of Mercia to an abbess 

a large crayon drawing of him in his prime of Bath, marked spurious by Kemble (Codex 

by George Richmond, R.A. An etch^ re- DipUnmaiinUy No. 13). In this charter, as 

production of this on a smaller scale was done given in the 'Bath Chart ulary' (C C C 

by F. C. Lewis for Grillion's Club. Pusey CE7iii&r.lf5.cxi.o9) he is described as' archie- 

appears in the engraving of 1842. by thie piwopus,* evidently by a mistake of the scribe 

younger S. W. Reynolds, of Richard Ans- ( Two Bath CkarhUarieSf Introd. voL xxxiiL 

dell's destroyed picture of the Royal .Vsrricul- pt. L pp. 6, 76). He also appears as a witness 

t ural Society, and Ansdel Is original st udy of to anot ner charter to the same abbess, marked 

Pusey is now at 13 Hanover Square. The spurious(CMlM'Di]piLXo.21; Two Bath Char^ 

engraving of 1851 was by a local artist, J. tuiaries, pt. L pp. 8, 77), and in a spurious 

Fewell Penstone, Stanford, Berkshire. document relatinjg^ to the monastery ot Peter- 

[Liddon's Life of R B. Posev. toIs. i. iii. ; *^"^^C-^««*^^ ^"^P *": ^^' 

Memoirs of Baron Bunwn ; Jourial Roy. Agric. 1«^'- He died in 688 (Flob. Wig. 1. 41). 

Soc. of Engl. ToU. i.-xri. (ist ser.), x. (2iid ser.), Bede describes him as well-informed as to 

i.-v. (3rd «er.); Mmute-lwoks of Royal Agric. church discipline, content with a simple life, 

>Soc.; Farmers' Magazine. 1839-44; Caiid'sEog- and more eager about ecclesiastical than 

lish Agricalture in 1850-1 ; Ward's Reign of worldly matters. 

Queen Victoria; Reading Mercury for 1852; [Bede's Hist. Eccl. iv. cc. 2, 5. 12, Flor. Wig. 

Quarreriy Review, vols. xlv. Ixxiii. ; Hansards i. 4I, 238 (both Engl. Hist. Soc); W^ill. of 

Debates, vols. Iv. xc. xci. xcvi. xcvii. cv. cxi. cxii. Malmesbury's Gesta Pontiff, pp. 136, 298 (Rolls 

ccxxv.; Archseologia, vols, iii., xii.; Lady Emily Ser.); Haddan and Stubbs's Coancils and EccL 

Pusev's Dinry (manuwript); private informa- Doc iii. 130, 136, 160; Kemble's Codex Dipl. 

tion from Mr. S. E. B. Pusey and Mrs. Fletcher.] Noc 6, 21 ; Two Bath Chartnlaries, pt i. pp. 

E. C. 6. 8, 76. 77 (Somerset Record Soc.) ; Diet. Chris- 

PUTTA {d, 688), first bishop of Hereford. ^ia° Biography, art. • Putta,' by Bishop Stnbbs.] 

was skilled in the Roman system of church "'• *^ 

miiRic. havinpr been instructed in it by the PUTTENHAM, GEORGE (A 1590), and 

diHciples of Pope (iroi^ory: he wa« ordained ' his brother RiCHABD Puttexham (1520.**- 

priest of Rochester by Wilfred durinfj^ the 1601 P) have each been independently cre- 

vacancy of the see after the death of Bishop ' dited with the authorship of an elaoorate 

Damian (d. ((64) between the death of arch- ' treatise entitled ' The Arte of English 

bishop Deusdedit [q.v.l on 14 July 664 and Poesie,' which was issued anonymous^ in 

the landing in England of archbishop Theo- 1689. The full title ran : ' The Arte of Eng- 



dore [q.v.^in 669, who on his arrival con- 

Bocnited liim to the see of Rochester (Bede, 

nUtoria Ecclesianticaf iv. 2). He attended 

t li« council of Hertford convened by Theo- 

don« in (J7.*J (lA. c. 5). When Rochester was 

wastod bv the Mercian king /Ethelred during 

his invasion of Kent in 676, Putta was absent 

from the city ; be was sheltered by Sexulf, the 

binhopof t hnM<>rcianH,who gave him a church 

fiiid II Ntnall (>Hiate, wlitire he dwelt until his 

death, making no eifort to regain his bishopric, 

' Ich Theodore consi*crated Cuichelm in 

•d on hiri ronignation Qebmund in 

itta meanwhile performed service in 



lish Poesie, contrived into three bookes; the 
first of Poets and Poesie, the second of Pro- 
portion, the third of Ornament,' London, by 
Richard Field, 1589. It was licensed to 
Thomas Orwin on 9 Nov. 1588, and Orwin 
transferred it to Richard Field on 3 Feb. 
1 588-9. Field wrote and signed a dedication 
to Lord Burghley, dated 28 May 1589. The 
book. Field said, had come into his hands 
with its bare title and without any indica- 
tion of the author*s name. The publisher 
judged that it was devised for the queen's 
recreation and service. The writer shows 
wide knowledge of classical and Italian 
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literature; in his sections on rhetoric and 
prosody he quotes freely from Quintilian and 
other classical writers, and bestows commen- 
dation on English poets that is often dis- 
criminating. He may fairly be regarded as 
the first English writer who attempted philo- 
sophical criticism of literature or claimed 
for the literary profession a high position in 
social economy. Compared with it, Webbe's 

• Discourse of English Poetry ' (1586) and 
Sidney's * Apologie for English Poesie/ first 
published in 1595, are very slight perform- 
ances. The * Arte * at once acquirea a repu- 
tation. Sir John Harington, in his preface to 
'Orlando Furioso' (1591), and William Cam- 
den, in his * Remaines' (1605), referred to it 
familiarly as a work of authority. Ben Jonson 
owned a copy, which is now in the Gren- 
yille Library at the British Museum. In 
1598 Francis Meres borrowed from it the 
greater portion of the well-known * Compara- 
tive Discourse of our English Poets ' in his 

* Palladis Tamia ; ' while William Vaughan, 
in his ' Golden Grove ' (2nd edit. 1608), and 
Peacham, in his * Compleat Gentleman * 
(1622), drew from it their comments on 
English poetry. But the writer's name long 
remained uncertain. Harington spoke of the 
author as 'that unknown godfather,' and 
Camden mentioned him anonymously as * the 

gentleman which proved that poet« were the 
rat politicians.' In the second edition of 
Camaen's 'Remaines' (1614) was included 
Richard Carew's essay on the 'Excellency 
of the English Tongue.' Carew included 
the name of 'Master Puttenham' among 
English writers who had successfully imi- 
tated foreign metres in English. Specimens 
of such imitations figure in 'The Arte of 
English Poesie,' but Carew does not men- 
tion that volume. About the same date, 
however, Edmund Bolton [q. v.], in his 
' Hypercritica,' distinctlv asserted that ' The 
Arte of English Poesie^ was the work, 'as 
the fame is, of one of the queen's gentlemen 
pensioners, Puttenham.' Wood adopted this 
statement, which has been accepted by later 
writets. Of the rare original edition of ' The 
Arte of English Poesie,' two copies are in 
the British Museum. It was reprinted by 
Joseph Haslewood in his ' Ancient Criticu 
Essavs' (1811-16, 2 vols.), and by Dr. Ed- 
ward Arber in 1869. 

Although no official documents support 
Bolton's conjecture that one of Elizabeth's 
ffentlemen pensioners was named Putten- 
ham, internal evidence corroborates his state- 
ment that the author of the ' Arte ' was one 
of the two sons of Robert Puttenham and a 
grandson of Sir George Puttenham, who 
owned property at Sherfield, near Basing- 
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stoke, as well as the manors of Puttenham 
and Long Marston on the borders of Hert- 
fordshire and Buckinghamshire. Robert 
I*uttenham married Margery, daughter of Sir 
Richard Elyot [q. v.] and sister of Sir Thomas 
Elyot [q. v.], author of the * Governor.' By 
her Rlobert IMttenham had two sons — 
Richard, born about 1520, and George — be- 
sides a daughter Margery, who married Sir 
John Throckmorton 01 Feekenham, Worces- 
tershire. An epitaph on the latter is given in 
the 'Arte,' and Throckmorton is there de- 
scribed as ' a deere friend ' of the writer, and 
'a man of many commendable virtues.' 
Throckmorton is known to have held his 
brother-in-law George in low esteem (cf. CaL 
State Papers, 1547-80, p. 007). There- is 
great difficulty in determining to which of 
Throckmorton s two brothers-in-law — to Ri- 
chard or to George Puttenham— this epitaph, 
with the rest of the work, should be assigned. 
Such evidence as is procurable points to the 
elder brother. 

In 1535 Sir Thomas Elyot, in dedicating 
his * Education or Bringinge up of Children ' 
to his sister, Margery Puttenham, urges her 
to train up his nephews in the precepts of 
Plutarch. They appear to have quick^ de- 
veloped a marked taste for literature, but in 
adult life betrayed a very defective moral 
training. Both were guilty of gross breaches 
of the law. 

The author of the ' Arte ' claims to have 
been *a scholler of Oxford,' and to have 
studied poetry * in his younger years when 
vanity reigned,' but no student of the name 
of Puttenham figures in the Oxford University 
registers. The author further states that he 
was brought up in youth among ' the courtiers 
of foreign countries . . . and very well ob- 
served their manner of life and conversation.' 
* Of mine own country,' he adds. ' I have not 
made so great experience.' He visited (he 
snv8) the courts of France, Spain, Italy, and 
the empire * with manv inferior courts,' and 
in Italy he was friendly with one who had 
travelled in the east ' and seen the courts of 
the great princes of China and Tartar^'.' He 
was present at a banquet given by the 
Duchess of Parma, regent of the Low 
Countries, in honour of the Earl of Arundel, 
which we know from other sources took place 
in 1565; and he was at Spa while Francois 
de Sc6peaux, better known as Marshal de 
Vieilleville, was also staying there. The 
latter*s visit to Spa has been conclusively 
assigned to 1569 (Crofts). There is evi- 
dence to prove that Richard Puttenham was 
out of England during these and other years. 
His brother George is not known to have left 
the country. 
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As a boy it is probable that Richard , who 
succeeded as heir to the property of his 
uncle, Sir Thomas Elyot, in 1546, accom- 
panied Elyot on his embassies to Charles V. 
In 15o0, when he purchased land about his 
father's estate at Sherfield, he was doubtless 
with his friends in Berkshire. But in April 
1661 he was convicted of rape {CaL State 
Papers^ lo47-80, p. 17o), ana, although he 
appears to have been pardoned, he retired 
to the continent immediately afterwards for 
an extended period. He was absent, we 
know, from 1503 to 1500, and in all proba- 
bility till 1570, when he received a pardon 
for having prolonged his sojourn abroad with- 
out a royal license. During these years 
George was at home, and a decree ol the 
court of requests, dated 7 Feb. 1565-0, di- 
rected him to contribute to the support of his 
brother Richard's wife until Richard's return. 
Richard had married in earlv life Marv, only 
daughter of Sir William Warham of Mal- 
shanger, near Basingstoke, and he had a 
daughter Ann, who before 1567 married 
Francis Morris of Cox well, Berkshire. 

In 1579 the author of the * Arte ' says that 
he presented to the queen, as a new year's 
gift, a series of poems entitled 'Parthe- 
niades.' This collection Ls extant, without 
any author's name, in Cotton. MS. Vesp. E. 
viii. 169-78, and consists of seventeen attrac- 
tive ])oem8 in various metres. The whole is 
printed in Ilaslewood's edition of the ' Arte ' 
and some fragments in Nichols's * Progresses 
of Elizabeth ' (iii. 65). It is likely that the 
poems were a peace-offering from Richard, 
who, after his long absence and disgrace, 
was endeavouring to regain his lost reputa- 
tion. If Mr. J. P. Collier's unsupported as- 
sertion that Richard was one of the queen's 
yeomen of the guard be accepted, it is possible 
that he receivea the appointment at this period. 
But Richard was soon in trouble again. On 
81 Oct. 1588 he was imprisoned for a second 
time, and petitioned the council to appoint 
him counsel to speak for him in forma pai^ 
peris. He also contrived to interest in his 
misfortunes the lord mayor of London. The 
latter appealed to Thomas Seckford, the 
master ot requests, who seems to have been 
Richard's prosecutor, to treat him mercifully. 
On 9 Nov. 1588 the anonymous * Arte ' was 
licensed to Thomas Orwm for publication. 
Richard had probably sold the manuscript 
secretly and hastily while awaiting trial, m 
order to meet some pressing necessity. On 
22 April 1697 * Richard Puttenham, esquire, 
now prisoner in Her Majesty's Bench,' made 
his will, leaving all his property to his * verily 
verily reported and reputed daught«r, Kathe- 
''uttenham.' Mr. Collier says that he 



was buried at St. Clement Danes on 2 July 
1601. 

Besides the works mentioned above, the 
author of the 'Arte' claims to have composed 
several other pieces, none of which are ex- 
tant. Among his dramatic and poetic essays 
he enumerates ' Ginecocratia,' a comedy, and 
two interludes called respectively * Lusty 
London' and * Woer,* as well as * Triumphals,' 
in honour of Queen Elizabeth, and * Minerva,* 
a hymn also addressed to the queen, .\mong 
his prose treatises were * Philocalia ' (showing 
the figure of ornament), ' De Decoro ' (on de- 
cency of speech and behaviour), ' lerotechi' 
(on ancient mythology), and a work tracing 
the pedigree of the English tongue. 

The chief argument against the identifica- 
tion of Richard with the author of the *Arte ' 
lies in the fact that the latter further claims 
at the age of eighteen to have addressed to 
*King Edward the Sixt, a prince of great 
hope,' an eclogue called * Elpine,' from which 
he supplies a brief quotation. If the passage 
is to be interpreted to mean literally that 
the poem was written after Edward VFs 
accession to the throne in 1547, it is clear 
that the author, if only eighteen when he 
composed it, was not born before 1529. But 
Richard Puttenham, when he succeeded to 
the property of his uncle, Sir Thomas Elyot, in 
1546, was about twenty-six years old. It is 
possible, however, that * Elpine ' was written 
some years before Edward ascended the 
throne — his precocity evoked much poetic 
eulogy in his infancy — and tliat the descrip- 
tion given of him as king in the title of the 
eclogue is anachronistic. 

George married Elizabeth, daughter of 
Peter Coudray of Ilerriard, near Basingstoke. 
He was her third husband, she having pre- 
viously married, first, Richard Paulet, and, 
secondly, William, second lord Windsor (rf. 
1558). On 21 Jan. 1568-9 the bishop of 
Winchester expressed alarm lest Geoi^ was 
to be placed (as rumour reported) on the 
commission of the peace, apparently for 
Hampshire. His evil life, the oishop wrote 
to Cecil, was well known, and he was a ' noto- 
rious enemy of Good's truth ' {Col. Hatfield 
MSS, i. 393). In 1 570 George was said to be 
implicated in an alleged plot against Cecil's 
life {CaL State Papers, l)om. 1547-80, pp. 
363-4), and at the close of 1578 he was in- 
volved in a furious quarrel with his wife's 
family. Summoned before the council, he re- 
plied that he was intimidated from obeying, 
and in December 1578 he was apprehe»idea 
with difficulty by the sheriffs of London and 
imprisoned. He sought distraction from his 
troubles by transcribing passages firom the 
life of Tiberius, by way of illustrating the 
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tvraimy inherent in government (ib, p. 607). 
Throckmorton, his brother-in-law, wnile he 
appealed to Burghley to release him, de- 
nounced him as 'careless of all men, ungrate- 
ful in prosperity, and unthankful in adver- 
sity ' (&. p. 607 ; cf. Cdl. Hatfield MSS, ii. 
226). Richard, on his return to England, 
joined in the attack on his brother, but in the 
summer of 1579 a settlement was arrived at. 
George, however, continued to petition the 
queen to redress the wrongs he suffered from 
his kinsfolk, and in February 1684-5, having 
convinced the privy council that he had suf- 
fered injustice, he was granted 1,000/. (Cal. 
StaU Papers, Add. 1580-1625, p. 139; Notes | 
and Queries, 2nd ser. xii. 143). On 1 Sept. 
1590 George, who was described as of bt. 
Bridffet's in Fleet Street, made a nuncupative 
will, hy which he g^ave all his property to Mary 
Symes, widow, his servant, ' as well for the 
good service she did him as also for the money 
which she had laid forth for him.' Shortly 
before his death he wrote out with his own 
hand and signed with his name a prose ' Apo- 
logie or True Defens of her Majesties Hono- 
rable and Good Renowne * agfainst those who 
criticised her treatment of Mary Stuart. A 
copy made from the original manuscript is 
in the British Museum ifarleian MS. 831 (cf. 
Hist. MS8, Comm, 2nd Kep. p. 41 ). 

[Crofts's elaborate Memoir of Sir Thomas Elyot, 
prefixed to the edition of Elyot*8 Governor 
(1883), vol.i. pp.xxxiv, clxxxi-viii; Introduction 
to Haslewood^s and Arber's reprints. A mes, i n hi h 
Typographical Antiquities, describes the author 
of the Arte as Webster Pattenham, an error in 
which he is followed by Kitson in his BibUogra- 
phia Anglo-Poetica.] S. L. 

PYCROFT, JAMES(1813-1895), author, 
second son of Thomas Pycroft of Pickwick, 
Wiltshire, barrister-at-law, and brother of 
Sir Thomas Pycroft [q^. v.], was bom at 
Geyers House, Wiltshire, in 1813. He 
matriculated from Trinity College, Oxford, 
on 25 May 1831, and ^duat^ B.A. in 
1836. He was an enthusiastic cricketer, and 
claimed to have, jointly with Bishop Ryle, 
instituted the annual Oxford and Cambridge 
cricket match in 1836 {Oxford Memoirs, ii. 
84-210). In the same year he became a 
student of Lincoln's Iim, but in 1840 aban- 
doned the study of the law, and was ordained 
in the church of England. At the same time 
he became second master of the collegiate 
school at Leicester. He was curate of Chard- 
stocky Dorset, in 1845, and from 1845 to 1856 
perpetual curate of St. Mary Magdalen, Barn- 
staple. He declined further clerical duty, 
ana took up his residence at Bathwick, Bath. 
Here he devoted his time to literature, and 
his leisure to cricket, becoming a member of 



the Lansdown Club. He never obtained 
much repute as a player, but he was a great 
authority on the history, rules, and manage- 
ment of the game. He died of influenza at 
Brighton on 1 March 1 895. He had married, 
on 8 July 1843, Ann, widow of F. P. Alleyn. 

In 1859 he published * Twenty Years in 
the Church : an Autobiography.' This work, 
which ran to a fourth edition in 1861, is a 
religious novel, which was supposed, without 
much reason, to be a narrative of the writer's 
own career; a second part, entitled * Elkerton 
Rectory,' appeared in 1860, and was reprinted 
in 1862. llis ' Oxford Memoirs : a Retrospect 
after Fifty Years,' 1886, 2 vols., contains 
graphic descriptions of the state of the uni- 
versity in his time. 

Other books by him are : 1 . * Principles of 
Scientific Batting,' 1835. 2. * On School 
Education, designed to assist Parents in 
choosing and co-operating with Instructors 
for their Sons,' Oxford, 1843. 3. 'Greek 
Grammar Practice,' 1844. 4. * Latin Gram- 
mar Practice,' 1844. 5. * A Course of English 
Reading, adapted to every taste and capacity, 
with Anecdotes of Men of Genius,' 1844; 
4th edit. 1861. 6. *The Collegian's Guide, 
or Recollections of College Days. Setting 
forth the Advantages and Temptations of a 
University Education. By the Kev. • • • • 

••••••, M.A.. College, Oxford,' 

1845; 2nd edit. 1858. 7. 'Four Lectures 
on the Advantages of a Classical Education * 
a3 an Auxiliary to a Commercial Education,' 
1 847. 8. * The Cricket Field, or the History 
and the Science of Cricket,' 1851 ; 9th edit. 
1887. 9. 'Ways and Words of Men of 
Letters,' 1861. 10. 'Agony Point; or the 
(groans of Gentility,' 1861, 2 vols. 11. 'The 
Cricket Tutor,' 1862; a treatise exclusively 
practical. 12. ' Dragons' Teeth : a Novel,' 
1863, 2 vols. 13. ' Cricketana,' 1865. 

He also edited Valp/s ' Virgil Improved,' 
1846; W. Enfield's 'The Speaker,^ 1851; 
and to Beeton's ' Cricket Book,' by F. Wood, 
1866, he contributed ' A Match I was in.' 

[Church of England Photographic Portrait 
Gallery, 1860, pt. xlvii. with portrait ; Times, 
13 March 1896, p. 10 ; Wisden's Cricketers' Al- 
manai'k, 1892, pp. xlix, 1.] G. C. B. 

PYCROFT, Sib THOMAS (1807-1892), 
Madras civil servant, bom in 1807, was eldest 
son of Thomas Pycroft, a barrister, and 
brother of James Pycroft [q. v.] Educated 
first at the Bath grammar school, and then 
under private tutors, he matriculated from 
Trinity College, Oxford, on 13 May 1826. Ho 
held an exhibition there from 1826 to 1828, 
and in 1829 competed successfully for an 
Indian writership presented to the university 
in the previous year by the Right Hon. 
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Oharles Wynn, then president of the board 
of control. The degree of honorary M. A. was 
then conferred upon him by the universitv. 
He sailed for Madras in 1829, and served in 
that presidency in various subordinate ap- 
pointments in the revenue and judicial de- 
partments until 1839, when he returned to 
England on furlough. On again settling in 
India in 1843, he ser\'ed first as sub-secretary 
and afterwards as secretary to the board of 
revenue, whence he was promoted in 1850 to 
be revenue secretary to government, succeed- 
ing in 1855 to the chief secretaryship. In 
1862 he was appointed a member of the 
council of the governor, and he retired from 
that post in 1867. He was made a K.C.S.I. 
in 1866. On the occasion of his retirement 
a eulogistic notice of his services was pub- 
lished by the government of Madras in the 
'Fort St. George Gazette.' ' His excellency 
the governor in council deems it due to that 
distinguished public officer,' the notice ran, 
* to place on record the high sense which the 
government entertain of nis services, and of 
the valuable aid and advice which they have 
invariably received from him at the council 
board.' 

Gifted with an enormous capacity for work, 
extremely shrewd in his judgment both of 
men and of measures, and wonderfully free 
from prejudice, Pycroft was an invaluable 
adviser to those with whom he was associated 
in public business. One of his most useful 
qualities was his great accuracy. This was 
noticed by the examiners who awarded to 
him the writership in 1828, and it charac- 
terised his work tnroughout his public life. 
He may be regarded as the first of the com- 
petition wallahs, for he was the first man 
appointed to the Indian civil service on the 
result of a competitive examination. He 
died at Folkestone on 29 Jan. 1892. He 
married, in 1841, Frances, second daughter 
of Major 11. Bates, R.A. 

[Personal knowledge ; Foster's Alumni Oxon. 
1716-1886.] A. J. A. 

PYE, HENRY JAMES (1745-1813), 
poetaster and poet laureate, was eldest son 
of Henry Pve (1710-1766) of Faringdon, 
Berkshire. I lis mother was IMary, daughter 
of David James, rector of Woughton, Buck- 
ingham8hin\ She died on 13 May 1806, 
ngt»d 88. The father, who was M.P. for Berk- 
shire from 1 746 till his death, was great-grand- 
son of Sir Robert Pve [q. v.] Henry, bom 
in London on 20 heh. 1745, was educated 
at home until 1762, when he entered Mag- 
dalen (.^olloge, Oxford, as a ffentleman-com- 
w»oner. He was created M.A. on 3 July 
, and D.C.L. at the installation of Lorcl 



North as chancellor in 1772. On the death 
of his father, on 2 March 1766, Pye inherited 
the estates at Faringdon and debts to the 
amount of 50,000/. His resources long suf- 
fered through his efforts to pay off this large 
sum. His house at Faringaon, too, was 
burned down soon after his succession to 
it, and the expenses of rebuilding increased 
his embarrassments. He married at the age 
of twenty-one, and at first devoted himself 
to the pursuits of a country gentleman. He 
joined the Berkshire militia, and was an 
active county magistrate. In 1784 he was 
elected M.P. for Berkshire. Soon aftervrards 
his financial difficulties compelled him to sell 
his ancestral estate, and he retired from par- 
liament at the dissolution of 1790. In 1792 
he was appointed a police magistrate for 
Westminster. One of his most useful pub- 
lications was a * Summary of the Duties of 
a Justice of the Peace out of Sessions/ 180B 
(4th edit. 1827). 

From an early age Pye cultivated literary 
tastes, and his main object in life was to 
obtain recognition as a poet. He read the 
classics and wrote Englisn verse assiduously, 
but he was destitute alike of poetic feel- 
ing or power of expression. His earliest 
publication was an 'Ode on the Birth of 
the Prince of Wales * in the Oxford collec- 
tion of 1762, and he has been doubtfully 
credited with ' The Rosciad of Covent Gar- 
den,' 4to, a poem published in London in 
the same year. In 1766 appeared ' Beauty : 
a Poetical Essay,' a didactic lucubration in 
heroic verse, which well exemplifies Pye's 
pedestrian temper. There followed ' Elegies 
on Different Occasions,' 1768; ' The Triumph 
of Fashion : a Vision,' 1771 ; ' Farringdon 
Hill : a Poem in Two Books,' 1774 ; * The 
Progress of Refinement,' in three parts, 1783; 
< Shooting,' 1784 ; and ' Aeriphorion/ 1784 
(on balloons) : all of which move along a uni- 
formly dead level of dulness. Nevertheless 
Pye collected most of them in two octavo 
volumes, as ' Poems on Various Subjects,' 
1787. Meanwhile, in 1775, he exhibited 
somewhat greater intelligence in a verse 
translation, with notes, of ' Six Olympic Odes 
of I^ndar, being those omitted by Mr. West.' 
He pursued the same vein in a translation of 
the * Poetics of Aristotle * in 1788, which he 
reissued, with a commentary in 1792. His 
'Amusement: a Poetical Essay/ appeared 
in 1790. 

In 1790 I^e was appointed poet laureate, 
in succession to Thomas Warton,and beheld 
the office for twenty-three years. He doubt- 
less owed his good ifortane to the support he 
had given the prime minister, Pitt, while 
he sat in the House of CommonB. No seleo- 
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tion could have more effectually depriyed 
the po8t of reputahle literary associations, 
and a satire, ' Epistle to the Poet Laureate/ 
1790, gave voice to the scorn with which, in 
literary circles, the announcement of his ap- 
pointment was received. Pye performed his 
new duties with the utmost regularity, and 
effected a change in the conditions of tenure 
of the office by accepting a fixed salary of 
27 i, in lieu of the ancient dole of a tierce of 
canary. Every year on the king's birthday 
he produced an ode breathing the most irre- 
proachable patriotic sentiment, expressed in 
language 01 ludicrous tameness. His earliest 
effort was so crowded with allusions to vocal 
groves and feathered choirs that George Stee- 
vens, on reading it, broke out into the lines : 

And when the pie was opened 

The birds began to sing ; 
And wasn't that a dainty dish 

To set before a king ? 

Occasionally Pye essayed more ambitious 
topics in his * AV ar Elegies of Tyrtseus imi- 
tated' (1795); 'Naucratia, or Naval Do- 
minion ' (1798), dedicated to King George ; 
and ' Carmen Seculare for the year 1800 ' 
(1799). What has been described as his 
fnoffnum apuSf ' Alfred,' an epic poem in six 
books, appeared in 1801, ana was dedicated 
to Addington. l^e was the intimate friend 
of Governor John Penn (1729-1796) [q.v.], 
and published in 1802 ' Verses on several 
Subjects, written in the vicinity of Stoke 
Park in the Summer and Autumn of 1801.' 
In 1810 appeared his ' Translation of the 
Hymns and Epigrams of Uomer.' 

I^e also interested himself in the drama. 
On 19 Mav 1794 his three-act historical 
tragedy ' Tne Siege of Meaux ' was acted at 
Coven t Garden, and was repeated four times 
^Gbnbst, vii. 165). The Ireland forgeries at 
DTst complete] V deceived him, and on 25 Feb. 
1795 he signed, with others, a paper testify- 
ing his belief in their authenticity. But 
when he was requested to write a prologue 
for the production at Drury Lane of Ireland's 

Slay 01 * Vortigem ' (absurdly ascribed to 
hakespeare), he expressed himself too cau- 
tiously to satisfy Ireland, who deemed it 
prudent to suppress Pye's effort. On 25 Jan. 
1800 * Adelaide,' a second tragedy by Pye, 
based on episodes in Lyttelton's ' Henry II,' 
was performed at Drury Lane, with Kemble 
as Prince Richard, and Mrs. Siddons as the 
heroine. The great actor and actress never 
appeared, wrote Genest (vii. 462), to less ad- 
▼antaffe. On 29 Oct. 1805 an inanimate 
eomecrjr, ' A Prior Claim,' in which his son-in- 
law, Samuel James Arnold [q. v.], co-operated, 
waa alao produced at Drury Lane (Genest, 
▼iL 700). In 1807 P^e published ' Com- 



ments on the Commentators of Shakespeare, 
with Preliminary Observations on his Genius 
and Writings,' which he dedicated to his 
friend Penn. * The Inquisitor,' a tragedy in 
five acts, altered from the German (' Diego 
und Leonor ') by Pye and James Petit An- 
drews, was published in 1798, but was never 
performed, because its production on the stage 
was anticipated by that of Ilolcroft's adapta- 
tion of the same German play under the same 
English title at the Haymarket on 25 June 
1798 (ib. X. 209). 

In May 1813 an edition of Pye's select 
writings m six volumes was announced, but 
happily nothing more was heard of it ( Gent, 
May, i813 pt. 1. p. 440). He died at Pinner 
on 11 Aug. 1813. He was twice married. His 
first wife, Mary, daughter of Colonel William 
Ilook, wrote a farce, * The Capricious Lady,' 
which was acted at Drury Lane on 10 May 
1771 for the benefit of Mr. Inchbald and 
Mrs. Morland. It was not printed. By 
her, who died in 1796, Pye had two daugh- 
ters — Mary Elizabeth (rf. 1834), wife of 
Captain Jones of the 35th regiment; and 
Matilda Catherine, who married in 1802 
Samuel James Arnold, and died in 1851. 
Pye married, in November 1801, a second 
wife, Martha, daughter of W. Corbett, by 
whom he had a son, Henry John (1802- 
1884), and a daughter, Jane Anne, wife of 
Francis Willington of Tamworth, Stafford- 
shire. The son succeeded in 1833, under the 
will of a distant cousin, to the estate of 
Clifton Hall, Staffordshire, where the family 
is still settled. 

* The poetical Pye,' as Sir Walter Scott 
called him, was * eminently respectable in 
everything but his poetry ; ' in that he was 
contemptible, and incurred deserved ridicule. 
For many years he was linked in a scornful 
catch-phrase, * Pye et parvus Pybus.' The 
latter was another poetaster, Charles Small 
Pybus, long M.P. for Dover, who published, 
in pretentious shape, a poem called * The Sove- 
reign,' in 1800, and was castigated by Porson 
in the * Monthly Review ' for that year. Both 
Pye and Pybus figure in the epigram, attri- 
buted to Porson : 

Poetis nos lajtamur tribus, 
Pye, Petro Pindar, Parvo Pybus. 
Si ulterius ire pergis, 
Adde his Sir James Bland Surges. 

(Dycb, Porsonianaj p. 355.) Byron refers 
sarcastically to Pye in * The Vision of Judg- 
ment,' stanza xcii. : 

The monarch, mate till then, exclaim'd 

•What! what! 
Pye come again ? No more —no more of 

that!* 
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Mathiasy in his ' Pursuits of Literature/ was 
no less inimical. Southey, who succeeded 
Pve as poet laureate, wrote, on 24 Dec. 1814, 
* I have been rhyminf^r as doggedly and dully 
as if my name had been Henry James 
Pye' (Correfp, chap. xix.) 

Besides the works enumerated, Pve issued 



William Radclvffe, and became a paid assis- 
tant of James Heath (1757-1834) [q. v.l, to 
whom his elder brother was articled, and by 
whom he was employed on works of natural 
history and in engraving the backgrounds of 
book illustrations. In lS)5 Pye was entrusted 
by Heath with the execution of a plate of 



a respectable translation of Biirger's * Le- Inverary Castle, from a drawing by J. M. W. 
nore ' (1795), and two works of fiction, * inter- ; Turner [q. v.], and thus first came under the 
spersed with anecdotes of well-known cha- influence of that painter's genius. In 1810 
racters,' respectively entitled * The Democrat ' John Britton [q. v.l who was then publish- 
(1795), 2 vols., and ' The Aristocrat ' (1799), ' ing his work, • The Fine Arts of the Enfflish 
2 vols. He revised Francis's * Odes of Scnool,* commissioned I^e to engrave for it 
Horace ' in 1812, and a copy of Sir James 1 Turner's picture, 'Pope's Villa at Twicken- 
Bland Hurges's * Richard I, with manuscript | ham,' and the plate was so warmly approved 
notes and emendations by Pye, is in the j of by the painter that from that time Pye 
British Museum. I became his favourite euCTaver. l^e*s plates 

fLives of the Laureates, by W. S. Austin and , ^^}^^ '^"7'®^^'"^^"'^? '%^ ®^!!?^' ^J^J^' 
JohnRalph,18o3,pp.332-46; Walter Hamilton's ' (figures by C. Heath), 1812; *View of Ox- 
Poets Laureate*, pp. 202, &c. ; Clmlmcrs's Die- ^ord from the Abiiigdon Road ' (fipires by 
tionary; Gent. M»g. 1813, ii. 293-4; Burkes , C. Heath), 1818; 'The Rialto, Venice," La 
Landed Gentry.] S. L. 1 Riccia,' and *Lake of Nemi' (for Hake- 

PYE, JOHN (f. 1774), engraver, was a 1 ^J'^^^^ \^^"^^^ ^^?k'^^^ra^' ' ^ '^.f \<>'i «( 
pupil of Thomas Major [q. v.^and in 1758 . ^'*^,9'f ""^^|f^; )J^ y';H?u •' T^^^?fe^?' 
won a Societv of Arts premium. He en- I ^°^ ^^^^^^^.^f^Vi^''' l^hitaker s ' Rici- 




after Claude: nnd • The Tempest ' and * The 



founder of the modem school of landscape 



Calm,' after Diet zsch. Pye probably died ®"?FV?"^' Amongh is other large plates are 
YQuufT ^ Mr J 4 (_^iief(jeni on the Thames, after J. Glover, 

ri? 1 • r> . r A .• . v^ I . T^ . . I 1^1^? *A11 that remains of the Glory of 

[Re.l|.n^ve 8 D.ct. of Artists; ^apler8KlIn8t- William Smith,' after, E. Landseer, l636; 
ler-l^xikon.] t . M. D. | . j^j ,,t Breeze oft' Dover,' after A. W. Call- 

STE, JOHN (1782-lf^74), landscape en- ~ 

grav 

minj; ,__„ _ 

his mother was a daughter of John Kadclyfi'e, ' gaged upon illustrations to'^the then popular 
also of Himiinghani, and aunt of William annuals and pocket-books, and of these the 
Radclytre [q. v. J, the engraver. Charles Pye, 'Ehrenbreitstein,' after Turner (in the «Lite- 
m the exnectation of succeeding to a fortune, ' rarv Souvenir,' 1828), and *The Sunset,' after 
had mdulgod a taste for literature and numis- G. "^Barret (in the * Amulet'), are the best 




plates of provincial coins and tokens en^aved Pocket Tabled,' 1822-43; and 'Peacock's Po- 
hy himw'lf, with the assistance of his son 1 liu» Repository,' 1813-68; of these a corn- 
John. The latter was removed from school plete set of impressions, formed by Pye him- 
when still a child, and received his first in- self, was presented by his daughter to the 
struction in engraving from his father ; later ' British Museum in 1882. In 1830, at the 
h^ * pupil of Joseph Barber, a well- ; request of John Sheepshanks [q. v.], Pye 

•mmgham teacher, and was then j undertook the publication of a series of fine 
to a plate-engraver named ToUey. | engravings from pictures in the National Qal- 
came to London with his cousin, ^ lery, and in the course of the following teo 
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yean twenty-nine were issued, of which 
three, after Chiude and Poussin, were by Pye 
himself, but the work was then discontinued. 
I^e finally retired from the exercise of his 
profession in 1858. His complete mastery 
of the principles of chiaroscuro in the trans- 
lation of colour into black and white caused 
his services to be always much in request for 
correcting the plates of other engravers, and, 
after his retirement, he gave such help gra- 
tuitously. 

Pye was the most energetic of the founders 
of the Artists' Annuity Fund, and mainly 
through his exertions and those of his friend 
William Mulready [9. v.] it was subsequently 
placed on a firm footmg, and in 1827 received 
a royal charter; in recognition of his services 
he was presented with a silver vase and an ad- 
dress by the members of the fund in May 1830. 

Pye spent much of his time in France, 
where, m 1862, he was elected a corre- 
sponding member of the Acad6mie des Beaux- 
Arts; he had alreadv, in 1846, received a 
gold medal from the French government, and 
e was also an honorary member of the 
Petersburg Academy of Arts. But he never 
sought or received honours from the Royal 
Academy, to which bodj he was bitterly 
hostile, in consequence of its refusal to recog- 
nise the claims of engravers to equal treat- 
ment with painters and sculptors ; he was 
one of the spokesmen of his profession before 
a select committee of the House of Commons 
appointed to inquire into that subject in 
1836, and also took a leading part in the 
controversy with his pen. In 1845 he pub- 
lished his well-known * Patronage of British 
Art/ a work full of valuable information, in 
which he formulated with great ability and 
acrimony his charges against the academy 
and his demands for its reformation, and in 
1851 he renewed the attack in a pamphlet 
entitled ' A Glance at the Rise and Consti- 
tution of the Royal Academy of London ; * 
some of the changes he advocated he lived to 
see carried out. 

l^e formed a very fine collection of im- 
pressions of Turner's * Liber Studiorum,' 
which is now in the print-room of the British 
Museum ; his notes on the subject, edited by 
Mr. J. L. Roget, were published in 1879. 

Pye married, in 1808, Mary, daughter of 
Samuel Middiman [q. v.], the landscape en- 
graver by whom he was assisted in the pre- 
liminary stages of some of his plates, and 
had an only child Mary, who survives (1896). 
He died at his residence, 17 Gloucester Ter- 
race, Regent's Park, on 6 Feb. 1874. 

CHiiBLES Ptb (1777-1864), elder brother 
of John, was a pupil of James Heath, and 
became a good engrayer in the line manner. 
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chiefly of small book illustrations. Examples 
of his work are found in Inchbald's * British 
Theatre ; ' Walker's * Effigies Poetic«e,' 1822 ; 
and ' Physiognomical Portraits,' 1824. His 
larger plates include a view of Brereton 
Hall, after P. de Wint, 1818 ; a portrait of 
Robert Owen, after M. Heming, 1823 ; and 
a Holy Family, after Michael Angelo, 1825. 
During the latter part of his life lie resided 
at Leamington, and he died there on 14 Dec. 
1864. 

[Cat. of Exhibition of Works of Birmingham 
Engravers, 1877: Men of the Time, 1872; 
Athenseam, U Feb. 1874; Vapereau^s Diet des 
Contemporains ; Redgrave's Diet, of Artists; 
private iDformation.] F. M. 0*D. 

PYE, Sib ROBERT (d. 1701), parlia- 
mentarian, was son of Sir Robert Pye (1585- 
1662). 

The latter*8 eldest brother. Sir Walter 
Pye (1571-1635) of Mvnde Park, near Kill- 
peck, Herefordshire (ci. Gent Mag. 1789, ii. 
781), is said to have been educated at St. 
John's College, Oxford. He became a bar- 
rister at the Middle Temple, and was fa- 
voured by Buckingham. By the latter*s in- 
fluence he was made justice in Glamorgan- 
shire, Brecknockshire, and Radnorshire on 
8 Feb. 1617, and attorney of the court of 
wards and liveries in 1 62 1 . He was knighted 
at Whitehall on 29 June 1630 (Metcalfe, 
Knights, p. 191), and, dying on 26 Dec. 1635, 
was buried, on 9 Jan. 1635-6, in the church 
of Much Dewchurch, where there is an ela- 
borate monument in alabaster to his me- 
mory. By his first wife, Joan {d, 1625), 
daughter of William Rudhall of Rudhall, 
Herefordshire, whom he married on 22 July 
1604, he had seven sons and seven daughters. 
The eldest son. Sir Walter (1610-1659), 
was father of Walter Pye, who was created 
Baron Kilpeck by James II after his abdi- 
cation, ana, bein^ deprived of his Hereford- 
shire property, died abroad without issue in 
1690 (Herald and Genealogist y v. 32 sq. ; 
Smith\, Obit. Camd. Soc. p. 1 1 ; White- 
LOCKE, Liber Famelicus, Camd. Soc. pp. 54, 
70, 90; Ellis, Orig. Letters, 3rd ser. iv. 
170-2; Evelyn, Diarg, ii. 658; Cal. State 
Papers, 1611-18, p. 432). 

Sir Robert Pye, the parliamentarian's 
father, and Sir Walter's younger brother, be- 
came, by the favour of Buckingham, remem- 
brancer of the exchequer in July 1618, was 
knighted on 13 July 1621, bought the manor 
of Farringdon, Berkshire, from the Unton 
family, and represented Woodstock in the 
Long parliament (Nichols, Progresses of 
James /, iii. 487, 669). He contributed 
1,000/. towards the recovery of Ireland, re- 
mained at Westminster after the breach with 
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the kiTu:. tziti paK<d for a thorousrhsroincr siege of Bristol, and in May 1646 he was 

supivMiiT of iht^ }>irliament. In earlv life, detached by Fairfax to command the forces 

Mv« Rf-n Jt^ni^Mi. 'he loTed the Muses.* and sent to besiege Farringdon, which surren- 

Joni^^n sent him. thnmch John liurpess deredon:24 June 1616 with Oxford (Sprigge, 

q.A.", a rhyming petition for the |»avment Anglia RetHtiva^ e^. 1854, pp. 118,258). lie 

or tli»* arrears of his i^ensinn iVndencood*, was one of the officers who undertook in 

p. ]\\\ I. He died in It.Wii?. havin:! married March 1647 to engage their men to ser^-e in 

Marv, daughter of John Croknr of Hatsford, the exjiedition to Ireland ; but his regiment 

1 1 longest ershiiv (Berry, Berkshire Genea- mutinied, and joined the rest of the anny in 

loau*, p. l«^l ^* their opposition to disbanding (Lords^ Jour^ 

KoiH-rt. the parliamentarian, their son, nai*,ix. 214: Clarke Papers, i. 113). Pye 

marrie\i Anne, daughter of John Hampden, succeeded in bringing off a certain number of 

and in 1642 raised a tnK)p of hors»» for the ■ troop»»rs. The8e,whoformedpart of the force 




inteixvptinl and read in the House of Com- vii. 741). He was arrested bjr a party of 

mons, which proved that he was seeking to the army in August 1647, but immediately 

make* his peace with the king, and st.'cretly released by Fairfax (Whitemcke, ii. 201). 

contributing money for his service. The letter Pye eventually became reconciled to the 

also stat«Ml that his son's conduct in taking government of Cromwell, and sat in the i»ar- 

arms against the king was done without his liaments of 1654 and l65^( aa member for 

consent or knowledge, neither should he have Berkshire. In January 1660 he again came 




be/lion, pp. 4'^**' '547). he sue<l for a writ of habeas corpus at the 

Xhe' younger Pye was colonel of a n*gi- upper bench, it was refused by Judge Xew- 
ment of horse under Essex during the Cornish digate. He was released on 21 Feb. liM50 
ftmoaign of 1044, and in June of that vear {Commom JoumaU^ vii. 823, 847; Ludlow 
\^ured Taunton Castle (Sy3I0NDS, l>iari/y Memoir/*, ii. 233; Kexxett, Begitter Eccle- 
3* DeveREI'X, Liven of the Devereiu- jfiasfical and Cin/f p. 33). Ho represented 
t 'V^/- 7^j*^j-, ii. 413). lie was wounded Berkshire in the Convention parliament of 
t the taking of Cirencester in Septemlier . 1<M><), but took little part in ]N>1itics afVer- 
w — . .. :.r„^ /.»/..w^.#M....*;- « *m-}\ wards, though he lived till 1701. In De- 
cember 1088 he joined the Prince of Orange 



1643 (Bihliotheca (ilourestrenttiA, p. i>62). 
In April 1045 he was appointe<l colonel of 
i rejnment of hors=e in the new model. In 
Mav 1645 he was sent to join Colonel Ver- 
ouyd«n and a body of horse who wen; to 
MMiBt the Scottish army m the nortn of hng- 
id* but passing through l^iccster on bis 

he was persuaded to remain there to ' great-grandfather of the laureate Henrv 
^K* nart in its defence against the king ' James Pye [q. v.] 

hSl State Paperfj Horn. 1044-5. p. r>04; i [Huri. MS. 2218. f. 23 (pedigree); IJurkes 

C^TWOB. LticfJiter durintf the CirU War, CommoncrH, i. 350, Eitinct l^ronetage. p. 433; 

^u%^4S\ Py® showed much skill and ' other authorities mffntioned in the article.] 

'^^-i'llurinir the defence, was taken pri- ' C. II. F. 



on his way to London (Corren/tondence of 
Henry Hyde, Earl of Clarendon^ ii. 219). 

\\y his marriage with Anno Hampden, 
Pye had two sons, Hampden {Jf. 1647) and 
PMmund, M.l). {b. l(Jr>(j). The last was the 



*"CbM Lefceater fell, and was exchanged ! PYE, TIIOM.VS (1500-1010), divine, the 
^Tllimrv Tillyer a few days later (ih. 
?r Jtf- Xoni/' •^''"'^'''''' vii. 421). He 



Tillyer a ft^w days later (ih. son of Kichard Pye of Darlaston, StatTord- 

sh ire, was born there in March 1500. Ma- 
triculating at Balliol College, Oxford, on 
20 Dec. 1577, he became chaplain of Merton 
College in 1581, R.l). on 21 June 1585, and 
D.I). on 4 July 1588. He was appointed 
ri'ctor of Karnley-witli-Almodington, Sussex, 
and canon of Chichester in 1580, and vicar 
and schoolmaster of Bexhill, Sussex, in 1589. 
In KKX) he n^built the tower of I)arla.<tton 
church. Ho died at Bexhill early in 1610. 
By his will, dated 20 Dec. 1009, and proved 



5-d in account of the siege, entitled 
Z^^Ufi llelation of the Siege laid to 
21 fllLeicestcr . . . delivered to the 
■"3 OttmmonA by Sir Robert Pye, go- 
*^ Uh» m"^ Town, and Major James 
>• ^L IIJ45. The events of the siege 
■^ rSUlT controversy, and a number 
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on ^ March 1610, he directed that he should 
be buried in the school- house lately repaired 
and paved by him, and bequeathed a sum of 
money to the poor of Brightling, near Battle, 
Sussex. He was ' accounted an eminent lin- 
guist, excellent in sacred chronology, in eccle- 
siastical histories, and polemical divinity' 
(Wood). 

Pye published: 1. ' A Comnutation from 
the Beginning of Time to Christ by Ten 
Articles,' London, 1697, 4to. 2. * A Con- 
firmation of the same for the times contro- 
verted before Christ; As also that there 
wanteth a year after Christ in the usual Com- 
putation/ printed with the above, and both 
afterwards issued with the title * An Hour 
Olass.' 3. ' Epistola ad omatiss. virum D. 
Johan. Howsonum S.T.D. Acad. Oxon., Pro- 
cancellarium, qua Dogma ejus novum el ad- 
mirabile de Judseorum divortiis refutatur, et 
8UU8 S.S. Scripturee nativus sensus ab ejus 
glossematis vindicatur,' London, 1603, 4to. 
4. * Usury's Spright conjured ; or a Scho- 
lasticall Determination of Usury,' London, 
1604, 4to. 6. * Answer to a Treatise written 
in Defence of Usury,' London, 1604. Wood 
also mentions a manuscript * Epistola respon- 
8oria ad clariss. virum, D. Alb. Gentilem.' 

[Wood's Athens Oxon. ed. Bliss, ii. 59 ; 
Plot's Staffordshire, p. *297 ; Shaw's Hist, of 
Staffordshire, ii. 92 ; Pitt's Hist, of Staffordshire. 
p. 149; Hackwood's Hist, of Darlaston, pp. 53, 
54, 60, 64. 82, 91, 137; Simms's Bibliotheca 
Staffordiensis, p. 369; Foster's Alumni Oxon. 
(early ser.), iii. 1222; Allibones Diet, of Engl. 
Lit. 8.V. • I^ns.'] W. A. 8. H. 

PYE, Sib THOMAS (1713.^-1786), ad- 
xniral, bom about 1713, was second son of 
Henry Pye (1683-1749), of Faringrdon in 
Berkshire, and of Knottmg in Bedfordshire, 
by his second wife, Anne, sister of Allen 
Bathurst, first earl Bathurst [q. v.] Sir 
Robert I'ye [q* v.] was his grandfather, and 
Henry James Pye [q. v.], the poetaster, was 
his nephew (Berrt, Berkshire Genealogies^ 
p. 133; Gent, Mag. 1800, i. 606). He entered 
the navy in May 1727, as a volunteer ' per 
order,' on board the Lark, and having served 
in her, in the Torrington and in the Rose, 
for the most part in the Mediterranean and 
West Indies, he passed his examination on > 
12 June 1734, being then, according to his | 
certificate, twenty^ne years old. On 18 April 
1736 he was promoted to the rank of lieute- 
nant. In 1739 he was lieutenant of the 
Bristol, and in 1740 of the Elizabeth in the 
Channel fleet; on 13 April 1741 he was pro- I 
moted to be captain of the Seaford frigate, ; 
of 20 g^ns, on the home station. In 1743 
he was officially commended for procuring 
certain intelligence of the state of the French 



fleet at Brest; and in 1744, being then in 
the Mediterranean, was sent by Admiral 
Mathews into the Adriatic, to intercept the 
supplies to the Spanish forces in Italy, and 
to co-operate with the Austrian army. For 
his service on this occasion he received 'a 
special mark of distinction from the court 
of Vienna,' and on his return to England 
was personally commended by the king. In 
August 1744 he was appointed by Mathews 
to be captain of the Norfolk, which he 
brought home from the Mediterranean in 
March 1748. He was then appointed to 
the Greenwich, a 60-gun ship ; was moved 
a few days later to the Norwich, and in 
April 1749 to the Humber ; in April 1761 
to the Gosport, and in February 1762 to the 
Advice, with a broad pennant as commander- 
in-chief at the Leeward Islands. 

In October 1765 he was superpeded by 
Commodore (afterwards Sir Thomas) Frank- 
land [q. v.], who, after reprimanding him 
for keeping his broad pennant flying in the 
presence 01 a senior oflicer, charged him with 
fraud, peculation, and neglect of duty, sus- 
pended him from the command of the Ad- 
vice, and ordered him to return to England 
to answer to the admiralty for his conduct. 
Frankland's action was irregular; it was 
his duty to have brought Pye to a court- 
martial on the station; and accordingly, 
when Pye arrived in England, the admiralty 
refused to go into the matter, considering 
that by coming home l^e had practically 
acknowledged the truth of the charges ; if he 
wished to be tried, they told him, he could 
go back to the West Indies, or wait till 
Frankland came home. Pye believed that 
Frankland's influence in the West Indies 
would prevent his having a fair trial, so he 
elected to wait. He was eventually tried 
by court-martial on 1, 2, 3, and 4 March 
1768, and acquitted of the more serious 
charges, though reprimanded for carelessness 
in some of the accounts. He was accordingly 
ordered to be paid his half-pay from the day 
of his suspension, 18 Oct. 1756 {Memorial^ 
19 May 1/58; Admiralty Treasury Letters^ 
vol. iv. ; Minutes of Courts-martial, vol. 
xxxviii. ; Admiralty Minute-book, 28 Aug. 
17<"8); and on 6 July 1758 was promoted to he 
rear-admiral of the blue squadron. In 1762 
he was commander-in-chief at Plymouth. 

On 21 Oct. 1762 he became vice-admiral 
of the blue squadron, but had no active ser- 
vice during the war. From 1766 to 1769 
he was commander-in-chief at the Leeward 
Islands, and from 1770 to 1773 was com- 
mander-in-chief at Portsmouth. In June 
1773 the king visited Portsmouth, and during 
several days reviewed the fleet at Spithead. 
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On Xh*i 24th he knighted IN'e on the quarter- Walpole represented Lynn in parliament, 

deck of the Barfleur, under the mval standard, gave him hope of preferment. He was not 

and at the same time ordt^red his promotion slow to take advantage of the outbreak of 

to the rank of admiral of the blue (Heatsox, the Bangorian controversy. * A Vindication 

iv. :u-40>. 

From 1777 to 1783 he was again com- 
mander-in-chief at Portsmouth, and was 
ej>iN.*cialIy ordered to be preMdent of the talent as a disputant, and gained for him the 
court-martial on Admiral Keppel, in Januar>' friendship of Uoadly. l^le began to be 
1779, a duty which he had endeavoured to known in London as a preacher, and his 
avoid on the plea of ill-health (Admiralty to * Paraphrase of the Acts and EpiBtles, in the 
l*y*», 24 Dec. ^11^, Secretary s Letters, vol. manner of Dr. Clarke,' published in 1725, 
lix. ) He seems to have been excused from obtained some popularity. In 1726 Hoadly, 
presiding at the court-martial on Palliser, the now bisho]) of Salisbury, collated him to the 
admiralty preferring to apiK)int a partisan prebend of Dumford, in that church (Le 
of thi'ir own. This was the end of Pve's S'r.VE, /Wfi*, ii. 668). Further 'Paraphrases* 
service: he died in London in 1785. Ills helped to strengthen his position among the 
wife died in 1762, apparently without issue, numerous low-church divines, such as Clarke, 
lie is doscribed as a man of very slender Sykes, and Herring, with whom he was in- 
ability, thrust into high oflice by the Bathurst timate. But l*yle never received any addi- 
interest. The iKK!uliaritv of his features ob- tional preferment, though his friend Herring 
tainted for him the distmguishing name of became primate, and though Hoadly'a in- 
* XoHey,* and his figure was ungainly ; but fluence was undiminished. * That very im- 
'hithad the vanity to believe that he was petuosity of spirit,' writes Herring to Dun - 
irresistible in the eyes of ever}' womun who combe, * which, under proper government, 
beheldhim,*and was notorious for the irregu- renders him the agreeable creature he is, 
larities of his private life. has, in some circumstances of life, got the 

[Clmrm>ck-s Biogr. Xhv. v. 112; Beatson's better of him, and hurt his views* (29 July 

NiivhI and Military Memr.irs; The Naval Ata- 1"45, Herrixo's Letters, \}. 81; RICHARDS, 

lantis (a work mostly «currilou8, but not with- p. 1015). lie was, in fact, too heterodox 

out a Kul'stnitum of truth), p. 17; Official even for Queen Caroline, and, as his son 

Corresp<jndc'nco,&c., in the Public Record Office.] Edmund relates (Letter of 4 Aug. 1747, 

J. K. L. quoted by Richards, pp. 1016-16), scarcely 

PYGG, OLIVER (/7. 1 580), author. rSee disguised his unitarian views. In 1732 he 

pi(j(; 1 exchanged his old livings for the vicarage of 

PYKE.,K,nN U. ,3-.^), chronicler. Z^SS^i<^S! ^l^ 

LN;e 1 IKK.J j-gr, 11^, ^tired to Swaifham, and died 

PYLE, THOMAS (1074-1706), divine thereon 81 Dec. 1756. He was buried in 

and author, was son of John Pyle, rector of the church of All Saints, Lynn. 
St^)dy, Norfolk. .After being at school at' Despairing of promotion for himself, Pyle 

Holt, Norfolk, he was admit ttnl a sizar of i had used his influence with Hoadly and 

Cuius College, Cambridge, on 17 May 169:^, others in behalf of his children. By his 

and was elected a scholar next Michaelmas, wife (who died on 14 March 1748, aged 66) 

He graduated B.A. in 1095-6 and M. A. he had three sons and three daughters. Ed- 

in 16JM). When, in 1697, ho was onlained mund, the eldest (1702-1776), succeeded his 

by Dr. Moore, bishop of Norwich, William father as lecturer at St. Nicholas's, Lynn, 

Winston, then chaplain to the bishop, notes . 18i32, became archdeacon of York in 1751^ 

that Pvlewusoneof the two b4»st scholars and acted as chaplain to Hoadly and to 

whom lie ever examined {Menunr)*^ i. 287). (teorge II. Thomas, the second son (1713- 

He probably acted as curate of St. Mar- i 1806), became canon of Salisbury in 1741, 

garetV, King's Lynn, until 1701, when, and of Winchester in 1760, besides receiving 
short ly ' 
that to 
tion mi 

He also held tlie neighbouring rectories of 1021). 

(hit well from 1709 and of Watlington from Pyle published, besides the works already 

1710. named, two answers to tracts by Dr. Henry 

He was an eloquent preacher, and a strong i Stebbings on the Bangorian 'controversr 

whig. Consequently, the accession of the (1718-19); < Paraphrase on the Historical 

houseof Hanover, coupled with the fact that Books ofthe Old Testament,' 1717-26, 4 to1». 
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8vo ; and * The Scripture Presen-ative against 
Popery : being a Paraphrase, with Notes, 
on the Revelation of St. John,' London, 
1735, 8vo. 

After his death his son Philip published 
three collections of his discourses in 1773, 
1777, and 1783 respectively. 

[Richard»'i* Hist, of Lynn, 1813, pp. 1012-23; 
Mucki-reirs History of Lynn, 1738, p. 89; 
Nichols's Lit. AniHKl. ix. 433 ; Masters's Hist, of 
Corpus Christi, Cambridge, p. 38 ; Le Neve's 
Faftti; Lowndes's Bibl. Man. ; information kindly 
giren by Dr. John Venn of Caius College, Cam- 
bridge.] E. a. H. 

PYM, JOHN (1584-1643), parliamentary 
statesman, born in 1584, was the eldest son of 
Alexander Pym of Brymore, near Bridgwater, 
Somerset, and Philippa Coles. Ilis father 
must have died when he was, at the utmost, 
six years of age, as in the sermon preached at 
his mother*s funeral in 1(520 — probably in 
1IJ20-I — she is said to have lived more than 
thirtv vears with her second husband. Sir 
Anthony Hous iDeath^s Sermon, by C. Fitz- 
ffelfry; the *]Notebook* printed as l^m's 
from the Brymore MSS. in Hist. MSS, 
Chmm. 10th Rep., is in reality William Aysh- 
combe*s, and the interesting details which it 
-would have furnished if it had been genuine 
must bo unhesitatingly npected ; see the 
question discussed in the Lfiffl. IlUt. Beview 
for January 1895, p. 105). Pym matricu- 
lated from Broadgates Hall (now Pembroke 
College) on 18 May 1599 {Begister of the 
Vnir, of Oxford^ ()xford Hist. Soc. ii. ii. 
234), and in UK)1 is mentioned in a short 
Latin poem addreased to him by his friend 
Fitzgeffr}', in a collection of verses which 
bears the name of 'Aflanise.' In 1602 he 
became a student of the Middle Temple 
(information communicated by Mr. Joseph 
Foster), though he was never called to the 
bar. Mr. Firth, in his preface to Robert 
Browning*s * Prose Life of btrafford ' (p. Ixiv), 
having been misled by the notebook at Bry- 
more, makes I\m enter the Middle Temple 
in 1607, in the same year as Wentworth, and 
naturalnr supposes that the friendship be- 
tween the two men originated here. As a 
matter of fact, w^e have no evidence on the 
duration of l^ym's stay in London after 1602, 
and we know nothing of his career till he 
entered the House of Commons as member 
« for Calne in 1614. As AVentworth also sat 
/ in the same parliament, it is auite possible 
that Pym's intimacy with him had no earlier 
origin. All that we know of Pym during 
the six years which elapsed before parliament 
again met is that he married Anna Hooker 
or Hooka (she is called by the latter name in 
the pedigree at Brymore)! and that his wife 



died in 1020. In the same year, according 
to the old reckoning, probably February or 
March 1620-1 (Fitzgeffry, in his sermon 
already cited, speaks of the impossibility of 
his attending the funeral, which could hardly 
be, unless he was detained by his parlia- 
mentary duties), he lost his mother. 
In the parliament of 1621 Pym again sat 

I for Calne. In the earlier part of the session 
his name begins to ap])ear on committees ; 
but it is not till after the summer adjourn- 
ment that he stands forth as one of the 
leading speakers. His iirst appearance in 
this year was in the committee appointed to 
consider the state of religion and to prepare 
a petition against 'papists.* In his speech on 
this occasion {Proceedings and Debates^ ii. 

. 210) Pym laid stress, in the first place, on 
the Elizabethan doctrine that * papists ' were 
not coerced because of their religion, but be- 
cause it was right * to restrain not only the 
fruit, but even the seeds of sedition, though 
buried under the pretences of religion.* * The 
aim of the laws in the penalties and restraints 
of papists was not to punish them for be- 
lieving and thinking, but that they might be 
disabled to do that which they think and 
believe they ought to do.' In the second 
place, Pym recommended that an oath of 
association should bt; taken bv all loyal sub- 
jects for the defence of the king's person^ 
and for the execution of the laws in matter 
of religion. This falling back upon volun- 
tary popular action was no doubt sug- 
gested to Pym by the association in defence 
of Klizabctli against the machinations of 
Marv (jueen of Scot^ and her accomplices, 
but It was none the less characteristic of his 
habits of political thought. Popular opinion^ 
he held to the lost, must not be allowed to 
remain a vague sentiment. It must be or- 
ganised in support of a government proceed- 
ing on the right lines. It was this practical 
turn which made Pym a power in the land. 
There is no trace in his speeches of that ima- 
ginative oratory which marks those of his 
contemporary Eliot. 

In the struggle over the right of petition 
which marked the close of this parliament 
Pym did not take a prominent part ; but he 
was sufficiently identified with it to be or- 
dered to confine himself to his house in 
London. On 20 April 1622 he was allowed 
to return to Brymore. In the parliament 
of 1624, when he again sat for Calne, though 
he took part in the business of the house, 
he did not often make himself heard in the 
public debates, nor did he at any time speak 
at length. In 1625, in the first parliament 
of Charles, Pym, who now sat for Tavistock, 
once more took up the subject which he had 



Pym 

^ made his own — the execution of the penal 
I laws against the catholics. On 27 June he 
was appointed by the 8ub-<;ommitt«e on reli- 
gion to draw up, in conjunction with Sandys, 
the articles against papists, which were ulti- 
mately adopted with some modifications 
{Commons^ Debates, 1625, p. 18, Camden 
Soc.) On 9 Aug. he appeared as a reporter 
of the lord treasurer's financial statement, 
but he does not appear to have taken part 
in the subsequent attacks on Buckingham 
in the course of the Oxford sittings. In 1(526 
Pym, who again represented Tavistock, ap- 
peared on 17 April as the reiwrter of the 
charges against Richard Montagu [q. v.] {ib. 
p. 17i)). The ability and persistency with 
which I'ym had carried on the campaign 
against the catholics commended him to the 
house, and on 8 May he took his place as 
one of the managers of 6uckingham*s im- 
peachment. The articles entrusted to him 
were the ninth, tenth, and eleventh, deal- 
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he opposed the addition of a clause, sent 
down from the lords, with the object of 
safeguarding the king's sovereign power. His 
interest in the constitutional questions now 
opening out did not lead him to neglect 
those matters of religion in which he had for- 
merly taken so deep an interest. On 9 June 
he carried up to the Lords the articles of im- 
peachment against Roger Manwaring [q. v.], 
who was accused of enforcing in a sermon the L. 
duty of obeying the king on pain of damna-/ 
tion. On 14 June P^m, in conducting the 
case against Manwaring, laid down his own 
constitutional principles. History, he argued, 
' was full of the calamities of nations in which 
one party sought to uphold the old form of 
government, and the otiier part, to introduce 
a new.* His own solution of the difficulty was 
that, though from time to time reformation 
was necessary, it could only be safely con- 
ducted according to the original principles 
under which the government of each nation 



ing with the sale by the duke of titles of had been founded. The remedy for present 



honour and places of judicature, and with 
the lavish distribution of honour among his 
own kindred (Rushworth, ed. 1721, ii. 335). 
Pym's handling of the financial questions in- 
volved finally established his reputation as 
a man of business. 

During the inter>'al between the second 
and third parliaments of Charles I nothing 



evils, therefore, was the acknowledgment by 
the king of * ancient and due liberties,' im- 
plying thereby that it was not by the esta- 
blishment of an arbitrary power in the king 
for the redress of grievances. In estimating 
Pym's mental position it is well to compare 
this utterance with that which he gave in 
1621 on the recusancy laws. In both of themi 



is heard of Pym. He seems to have adopted^ appears the philosophising statesman ratheri 
Wentworth's principle, that it was not wellTthan the political philosopher. Pym starts 
to contend with the king out of parliament. 1 with a recommendation which he deems prao- 
At all events, his name does not occur among | tically advisable, and strives to reconcile it 
those who suffered for refusing to pay the j with general considerations. He does not 
forced loan. In the third i)arliament of seek to defend his view against the objections 
Charles I, w^hich met in 1628, l^*m again | of his antagonists. His eyes were opened to. 
aat for Tavistock. At a conference of the I thevalueof a system which enthroned parlia-^ 
leading members, held before the opening of ments in the seat of judgment in ecclesias- 1 
the session, he seems to have declared against tical matters. He was not sufliciently in 
reviving Buckingham's impeachment (FoRS- advance of his age to deprecate the infliction 
TER, Life of Eliot, ii. 1, from a memorandum of penalties for such differences of opinion 
at Port Eliot). During the earlier part of as appeared likely to lead to practical evils, 
the session, when Went worth was attempt- In the final attadc on Bucxin^ham, Pym 
ing to bring about a compromise between bore his share. He had given his voice in 
the king and the House of Commons, J*ym the last parliament, he said, on 11 June, 'that 
was not a frequent speaker (Nicholas's | the Duke of Buckingham is the cause of all 
' Notes,* State Papers, Dom. vol. xcvii.) On these grievances, and hath seen nothing ever 
6 May, when AVent worth's leadership had since to alter his opinion * {ib, vol. xci.^ In 
broken down, l*ym was one of those who took ■ the session of 1629 Pym's most notable ap- 
objection to Charles's offer to renew Magna ' pearance was in opposition to Eliot's pro- 
Charta and six other statutes, together with 1 posal to treat the question of tonnage and ' 
a general assurance of good intentions, in the poundage as a question of privilege, and to ^ 
place of an act for the redress of grievances. | punish the oflicers who had exacted the duties 
*Thi?y did not want the king's word,' said from a member of the house, instead of join- 



Pyni, * for it could add nothing to his coro- 
nation oath. What was wanted was a rule 
by which the king's action should in future 
be guided.' Later in the session Pym warmly 



ing issue on the main question with the King. 
'The liberties of this House/ he said on 
19 Feb., ' are inferior to the liberties of this 
kingdom. To determine the privilege of this 



supported the petition of right. On 20 May ; House is but a mean matter, and the main 
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end is to establish possession of the subjects, 
and to take off the commission and records 
and orders tliat are against us. This is the 
main business ; and the way to sweeten the 
business with the kin^, and to certify our- 
eelves, is, first, to settle these things, and 
then we may in pood time proceed to vindi- 
cate our privileges' {ib. vol. cxxxv.) That 
Pym took the broader view of the situation 
can hardly be doubted; but hn found no 
i support. In the disturbance which marked 
the end of this session lie took no part, and 
his name does not therefore occur among 
^ those of the men imprisonecl by the king. 
Nor did he, at any time during the eleven 
years which elapsed before parliament was 
again summoned, take a public part in resist- 
I ance to the arbitrary government of Charles. 
An anecdote told by Dr. Welwood of 
Pym's parting with Wentworth, apparently 
in 1628, is of doubtful authority. Wel- 
wood states that Pym took leave of his friend 
with the words: * You are going to be un- 
done ; and remember also that, though you 
leave us now, I will never leave you while 
your head is upon your shoulders.* It looks 
like a tale constructed after the event. At 
all events, Pym and Wentworth had not 
been politically in close harmony for sr)me 
^ time. Pym was at bottom a puritan. Wont- 
worth an anti-puritan ; and the two had cer- 
tainly not in lo28 'gone hand-in-hand in the 
Houae of Commons,' as Welwood asserts 
(MemoriaU, yi. 47). 

Another anecdote tells how IVm, to- 
ffether with Hampden and Cromwell, em- 
oarked with the intention of emigrating to 
New England, but was stopped by the king s 
orders. Mr. Forster {Life of Pynif p. 81) has 
ahown that this cannot have taken place in 
1638, but it is possible that something of the 
kind may have happened at an earlier date. 
Thomas Cave, in a sermon preached in 1642, 
' God waiting to be gracious,' says : ' Prepa- 
ntions were made by some very consideraole 
personages for a western voyage — the vessel 
proyideo, and the goods ready to be carried 
aboard — when an unexpecte<l and almost a 
miraculous proyidence diverted that design 
in the very nick of time.' At all events, 
there can be no doubt of the interest taken 
bj Pym in America. He was one of the 
patentees of Connecticut (Palfret, i. 108), 
and was not only a patentee for lYovidence 

Katent inP.R.0. Coionial Entry Book, iy. 1), 
t was treasurer of the company (ib. iii. 7 ; 
cf. Sirafbrd Letters, ii. 141). 

With the meeting of the Short parliament 
I in 1640, Pym begins to play that part of 
f unacknowledged leader of tne House of Com- 
mons which was all that the ideas of that 



age permitted. On 17 April he spoke for 
two hours, a length of timo to which Par- 
liament was then unaccustomed. lie summed 
up the grievances of the nation, both in civil 
and ecclesiastical aifairs. lie did not, how- 
ever, ask at this time that any of the king's 
ministers should be held responsible, but 
contented himself with asking the lords to 
join in searching out the causes and remedies 
of the existinfj evils. Py m*s moderation, com- 
bined with his energy, was the secret of his 
strength (there is a' report of this speech 
in RusHWORTH, iii. 113; it was printed at 
lenfirth in 1641, with the title of A Speech 
delivered in Parliament by I. P., Etiq., and 
is among the Thomason Tracts. Mr. Forster, 
in his Life of Pym, p. 89, gave long extracts 
from the latter, arguing that it had been 
corrected by IVm himself). On 27 April 
Pym followed up the blow by resisting an im- 
mediate grant of supply. On 1 May he 
carried a motion to send for Dr. Beale for 
asserting that the king had power to make 
laws without consent of parliament (Com- 
mowt' Journals f ii. 18; Itossingham's News 
Letter, 4 Moy ; State Papers, Dom. cccclii. 
20). At a private meeting of the leading 
members, held on the 4th, it was resolved 
that on the following morning Pym should 
bring forward the subject of declaration issued 
by the Scots, and should ask the king to come 
to terms with his northern subjects (the evi- 
dence is collected in Gardiner's Hist, of 
England, ix. \\i\, n. 1). To avert what he 
regarded as a real catastrophe, Charles dis- 
solved parliament on the oth. 

Pym s study was searched in vain, as well 
as the studies of his associates, to find com- 
promising evidence of a conspiracy with 
the Scots. It is likely that he approved 
and even took part in those invitations to 
the Scots of which even now so little is 
accurately known. At all events, on 31 Aug., 
three days after the rout at Newbum, the 
council was alarmed by news that a meet- 
ing of the opposition, at which Pym was 
present, had been held in London, and it is 
probable that this refers to a meeting in 
which twelve peers signed a petition, call- 
ing on the king to redress grievances, and 
asking for the summoning of a fresh par- 
liament. This petition was drawn up by l^ym 
and St. John ; and, containing as it does a 
demand that the advisers of the measures 
complained of shall be brought to trial, is 
evidence that Pym thought the time had 
come to go beyond the moderate demands 
made by him m the Short parliament (Pe- 
tition of the Peers, 28 Aucr., State Pa/>ers, 
Dom. cccclxv. 10; cf. Windebank to the 
King, 31 Aug., Clarendon State Papers, ii. 
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94 ; Savile to Lady Temple, November 1(U2 ; 
Papers relating to the Delinquency of Lord 
Savile, p. 2 in the Camden Society s Miscel- 
lany, vol. viii.) When the Long parliament 
met, on 3 Nov 1640, Pvm took his seat once 

"^ more as member f(r)r Tavistock. 

By the coincidence of his point of view 
with that of the vast majority of the new 
House of Commons, as well as by his political 
ability, l^ym was admirably qualified to take 
the lead in the coming attack on the kings 
government. His belief that the attempt 
of Charles to set up an arbitrary government 

Y was closely connected with a Roman catholic 
plot to destroy protest ant ism in England was 
shared by most of his colleagues. He had 
himself seen Vane's notes of the speeches of 
Strafford and others at the meeting of the 
committee held after the dissolution of the 
Short parliament, and these had confirmed 
•his views as to the existence of a deliberate 
design to destroy parliamentary institutions. 
In a speech delivered on 7 Nov. he pointedto 
the necessityofpunishingoffenders, a demand 
which he had forborne to make in the Short 
parliament (D'Ewes's * Diary,' Harl. MS. 
162, fol. 2b. The speech printed by Rush- 
worth is that in the Short parliament). After 
again giving a detailed list of grievances, he 
contented himself with asking for a com- 
mittee of incjuirv. On the same day, in a 
committee on Irish affairs, a ])etition from 
Lord Mountnorris against Strafford having 
been read, Pym moved for a sub-committee 
to examine into Strafford's conduct in Ireland. 
Strafford himself was still in the north, and it 
is evident that Pym contemplated a delibe- 
rate inquiry into his misdeeds which might 
serve as the foundation of an impeachment 
at a future time. Strafford's arrival in Lon- 
don on the 9th, together with information 
conveyed to Pym of advice given by t]ie 
hitherto all-powerful minister to accuse the 
parliamentary leaders of treason for bringing 
'^ in the Scot«, changed his plans. Onthe 11th, 
Pym, having first moved that the doors be 
locked, was empowered to carry up an im- 
mediate impeachment of Strafford. Strafford 
having been placed under arrest, and ulti- 
mately committed to the Tower, Pym and 
his associates could proceed in a leisurely 
way to collect evidence against him. On the 
10th his name is found among those of the 
committee on the state of the kingdom which 
ultimately produced the C4rand Remon- 
■ fitrance, and on the 11th he was placed on 
another committee to prepare charges against ! 
Strafford. During the following weeks he 
was placed on a considerable number of 
other committees. 
In the collection of evidence against 



Strafford, Pym took a leading part. On 
21 Dec, in a discussion on Finch's guilt, he 
emitted the doctrine, from which he never 
swerved, * that to endeavour the subversion 
of the laws of this kingdom was treason of 
the highest nature ' (D'Ewes's * Diary,' ifor/.i 
MS. 162, f. 90). He had already, on thef^ 
16th, moved the impeachment of Laud. On 
the 30th he was placed on the committee on 
the bill for annual parliaments, which ulti- 
mately took the shape of the Triennial Act. ^ 
On 28 Jan. 1 641 he brought up from com- 
mittee the detailed charges against Straf% 
ford. 

So strong was Pym's position in parlia- 
ment, and so hopeless did Charles's cause 
appear, that the queen attempted to win him 
over by obtaining his appointment as chan- 
cellor of the exchequer; while his patron, the 
Earl of Bedford, was to become lord trea- 
surer. As far as we can now penetrate into 
the mysteries of this intrigue of the queen, 
it would seem that the plan was* wrecked, 
not merel V bv Bedford's death not lonir after- 
wards, but by the incompatibility of the 
mot ives of the parties. Pym would doubtless 
have taken office readily as a pledge of a com- 
plete change of system. What the court 
wanted was to avert such a change by dis- 
tributing ofhces among those who were sup- 
posed to advocate it for personal ends. 

Up to this point the houses had been 
practically unanimous in demanding political 
reform. The debates on 8 and 9 Feb. on two 
ecclesiastical petitions showed a rift in 
the House of Commons, which afterwards 
widened into the split which brought on the 
civil war. Pym's contribution to the de- 
bate was 'that he thought it'was not the 
intention of tlie house to abolish episcopacy 
or the Book of Common Praver, but to reform 
both wherein offence was given to the people ' 
(Bagshaw, a Just Vindication^ 1660). It 
can hardly be doubted that, if the times had 
been propitious, the legislation of the Long 

f parliament would have followed on these 
inos, and that Pym would have left his 
impress on the church as well as on the 
state of England. 

For such legislation a time of quiet was 
needed, and wuat followed was a time of 
mutual suspicion. On 23 March Pym opened 
the case against Strafford, reiterating the 
opinion which he had expressed in Finch's 
case, that an attempt to subvert what would 
now be called the constitution was high 
treason. This allegation was bitterly re- 
sented by Charles, and on 1 April, or soon 
afterwards, Pym learnt the existence of a 
project for bringing the northern army up 
to Westminster, and it may be that he be- 
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lieved Charles to have shown more sympathy 
with it than was the case. At all events, 
Pvm was more strongly than ever convinced 
of the necessity of depnving the elements of 
resistance of a leader so capable as Stratford; 
and, with his usual instinct for gaining the 
popular ear, he pushed forward the charge of 
attempting to bring the Irish army into Eng- 
land, and supported it by the evidence of the 
notes which had come into Vane*s hands. On 
10 April, the lords having shown their willing- 
ness to treat Strafford with judicial fairness, 
the commons returned to their own house. 
Taking cognisance of Vane s notes, they re- 
solved to drop the impeachment, and to pro- 
ceed by bill of attainder. Pym, anxious to 
retain judicial forms, would gladly have 
avoided the change. He was indeed forced 
to give way at first, but he soon regained his 
influence ; and, though the bill of attainder 
was formally persisted in, the commons con- 
aente^l to allow its managers to reply on 
the 13th 4if> Straiford*s d(;fence and the legal 
arguments to be urged for and against him, 
just as if the impeachment had not been ! 
dropped. Pym's speech on the 13th was 
the principal exposition of the constitutional 
views which at this time prevailed in the 
House of Commons. In his anxiety to save , 
Strafford, Charles again held out hopes of 

Eromotion to the parliamentary leaders, and 
efore the end of April there was once more | 
talk of making Pym chancellor of the ex- 
chequer. Twice in the course of a week he 
was admitted to an interview with the king 
(Tomkins to Lambe, 26 April, State PaperSy 
Dom. cccclzxix. 74). 

On both sides there was too much heat to 
allow of such an arrangement. The events of 
Sunday, 2 May, cost Strafford his life. Move- 
ments of armed men were heard of, and an at- 
tempt was made by Charles to gain possession 
of the Tower. On the 3rd there were t umults 
fit Westminster, l^m, in the House of Com- 
mons, laid the blame not on the king, but 
on his counsellors, and asserted it to be the 
business of parliament * to be careful that he 
have good counsellors about him, and to let 
him understand that he is bound to maintain 
the laws, and that we take care for the main- 
taining of the word of Gk)d.' This speech 
contained the germ of the Grand Remon- 
strance. Pym proceeded to suggest a decla- 
ration of the intentions of the house ( Vemey 
Notes, p. 66). a suggestion on which was 
based the protestation circulated for sub- 
scription in the kingdom. 

It was dread of armed intervention which 
made Pym deaf to all appeals for mercy to 
Strafford. He had good information on all 
that passed at court, and everything that 



he heard convinced him that some desperate 
measures were projected. That he might 
carry parliament with him, on 5 May he re- 
vealed his knowledge of a design to bring 
the army up to Westminster. On this the 
lords took alarm, and passed not only the 
attainder bill, but another bill forbidding 
the dissolution of parliament without its 
own consent. On 10 May the royal assent 
was given to both bills, and Strafford was 
executed on the 11th. 

As far as law could avail, Pym*s policy had \ - 
made parliament master of the situation. 
Charles could not get rid of the houses, and, 
as they took care to grant supplies only for 
a limited period, he would be obliged to con- 
form his actions to their pleasure. Against 
force no legal defences could make provision, 
and it was against the employment of force 
by the king that Pym's efforts were now 
directed. A series of measures passed by 
parliament for the abolition of special powers 
acquired by the Tudor sovereigns were ac- 
cepted by Charles, and preparations were 
made for disbanding both the English and 
the Scottish armies in the north of England. 
The prospect of the spreading among hiis ad- 
versaries of dissensions on ecclesiastical affairs 
was a source of encouragement to Charles. 
On 8 June the Bishops* Exclusion Bill had 
been thrown out by the lords, and the Root 
and Branch Bill, for the abolition of episco-^,^ 
pacy, though supported by Pym and hia ' 
friends in the house, roused strong opposition 
among those who had joined in the attack on 
the temporal authority of the crown. As far 
as we can enter into IVm*s thoughts, his ori- 
ginal view in favour of a modified episcopal 
system now gave wav to a policy of total ex- 
tirpation of bishops, because he believed that 
bishops nominated by the crown would always 
be subservient instruments of a hostile court. 
He was, however, as far as Falkland from^ ' 
desiring to establish in England a Scottish 
presbytery, and the Root and Branch Bill 
accordingly provided for the exercise of 
ecclesiastical jurisdiction by lay commis-.^ 
sioners. 

By the early part of June a second army 
plot had been concocted, in which Charles 
undoubtedly had a hand, and it may be pre- 
sumed that some knowledge of it reacned 
Pym before 22 June, when he carried up to 
the lords the ten propositions, asking them, 
among other things, to join in disbanding 
both the English and the Scottish armies, to 
remove evil counsellors, and to appoint such 
as parliament ' may have cause to confide in ' 
(Lorth* JoumaU, iv. 28o). Charles agreed 
to disband the armies, but refused to ac- 
knowledge the supremacy of parliament by 
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changing his counsellors. For a moment, 
indeed, towards the end of July, there were 
rumours that new ministers would be ap- 
pointed, and Pym was again spoken of for 
the chancellorship of the exchequer (Ni- 
cholas to Pennington, 29 July, State Papers, 
Dom. cccclxxxii. 96). The rumour soon died 
away, and when, on 10 Aug., Charles set out 
for Scotland, there can be little doubt that 
Pym was aware of his intention to procure 
armed support to enable him to dictate terms 
to the English parliament. 

To guard against this danger a committee 
of defence, of which Pym was a member, 
was appointed to consider in what hands 
should be placed the command * of the trained 
bands ana ammunition of the kingdom ' 
(Commons^ Journals, ii. 257). It was the 
nrst indication of the coming civil war. 

When, on 21 Oct., Parliament reassembled 
after a short holiday, the news of the * inci- 
dent' caused fresh alarm. Pym, who had 
been chairman of a committee instructed to 
watch events during the recess, was now re- 
garded by the growing royalist party as the 
chief in the fullest sense of those whom they 
were beginning to regard as revolutionists. 
On 26 Oct. some miscreant sent him a 
threatening letter, enclosing a plague rag. 
The policy which he now supported was to 
send up a second Bishops' Exclusion Bill. 
On the 26th he carried a vote asking the 
lords to suspend the bishops from voting in 
their own case. On the 30th he revealed 
his knowledge of the second army plot, and 
showed reasons for suspecting that other 
plots were under consideration at court. He 
lived in an atmosphere of suspicion, and in 
such a temper it might seem as if attack 
was the most prudent form of defence. On 
1 Nov. the news of the Ulster insurrection 
made an immediate decision necessary. If, 
as all agreed, it was unavoidable that an 
army should be raised for its suppression, 
provision must be made that, after the sup- 
pression of the rebellion, this army should not 
De used by Charles for the suppression of 
parliament. On 5 Nov. Pym moved an 
additional instruction to the parliamentary 
committee with the king in Scotland, to an- 
nounce that unless he changed his ministers 
parliament would not be bound to assist him 
m Ireland. So great, liowever, was the 
opposition to his proposal to desert the Irish 
protestants if the Icing proved obdurate, that 
on the 8th he modified it to a declaration 
that in that case * parliament would provide 
nd without him.' For the first time 
«tion was made that the executive 
it might be transferred to the 
bus modified, the instruction was 



carried ; but 110 votes were recorded against 
it and 151 in its favour. Parties were now 
divided on political as well as on ecclesiastical 
grounds. To give emphasis to this develop- , 
ment of policy, the Grand Remonstrance, in ^ 
the promotion of which Pym took a con- ' 
spicuous part, was pushed on. Aft«r detail- 
ing at great length the king's misdeeds, it 
' demanded the appointment of ministers in 
' which parliament could confide, and the 
I settlement of church affairs by an assembly 
: of divines who were to be named by parlia- 
' ment. On 22 Nov., in his speech on the re- 
monstrance, Pym referred to plots which had 
been ' very near the king, all driven home 
to the court and popish party.' The re- 
monstrance was voted, but Charles was 
hardly likely to accept it. 

On 25 Nov. Charles was enthusiastically 
received in the city on his return from Scot- 
land. Ilis first act on reaching WhitahaU 
was to dismiss the guard whicn had been 
placed at Westminster for the protection of 
the houses, and to substitute for it a force 
from the trained bands under the command 
of one of his own partisans. Among Pym's 
followers a strong belief was entertained that 
violence was intended. Pym himself had 
spies at court, notably Lady Carlisle, and as 
early as 30 Nov. he had penetrated Charles's 
design, lie told the house that ' he was in- 
formed that there was a conspiracy by some 
member of this house to accuse other mem- 
bers of the same of treason' (D'Ewes's * Diary,' 
Ilarl, MS. 162, fol. 200). The ^uard ap- 
pointed by the kin^ having been withdrawn, 
rvm carried a motion that the house should 
be protected by a wat^h set by two of its own 
members in tlieir character of justices of the 
peace in Westminster. 

The mutual suspicion now prevailing be- 
tween the king ana the House of Commons 
was not allayed by subsequent events. On 
1 Dec. the remonstrance was laid before 
Charles, who showed no readiness to accept 
it. A collision was probably unavoidable, but 
it was hastened by the necessity of providing 
an armed force for Ireland. On o Dec. an 
impressment bill, already passed through the 
commons, was before the lords, who took ob- 
jection to a clause denying to the crown the 
right to impress men to service beyond their 
own county. The obvious intention was to 
prevent Charles from getting together an 
army without the consent of parliament. On 
7 Dec., without taking heed of the lords* 
scruples, Hazlerigg brought in a militia bill, 
placing the militia under the command of a 
lord general, whose name was not as yet 
given. It can hardly be doubted that this 
extreme measure had the support of Pynu 
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On 12 Dec. Charles offered to assent to the 
Impressment Bill if the question of his ri^ht 
to levy the militia was left open, hut his in- 
terference only served to irritate the lords, 
and his appointment of Sir Thomas Lunsford 
[q. v.] to the lieutenancy of the Tower on 
23 Dec, and his rejection of the remonstrance 
on the same day, threw hoth houses into 
opposition. So convinced was Pym that a 
catastrophe was impending that on the 28th, 
the day after the bishops had been mobbed in 
Palace Yard, he refused to throw blame on the 
disturbers of the peace. * God forbid,' he said, 
' the House of Commons should proceed in any 
way to dishearten people to obtain their just 
desires in such a way* (Dover's * Notes,* Cia- 
rtndon MS, 1, f. 003). Charles, on his side, 
surrounded himself with an armed force, and 
on 30 Dec, the day after that on which the 
bishops had protested that in their absence 
all proceedings in the House of Lords would 
be null and void, IVm moved that the city 
trained bands should be summoned to ffuard 
parliament against an intended act of vio- 
lence. On the same day he moved the im- 
peachment of the bishops who had signed the 
protest. His object was probably to secure 
the absence of tne bishops from parliament, 
in order to get rid of their votes in the House 
of Lords. 

So heated was the feeling on both sides 
that the onl^ question was whether the king 
or the majority under Pym's guidance should 
be the first to deliver the attack. Charles, 
as usual, hesitated. On 1 Jan. 1642 he sent 

• for I'ym, offering him the chancellorship of 

t the excheo uer. It is unknown whether l^m 
rejected tne offer or Charles repented. At 

,' all events, Culpepper was appointed on the 
same day, withPalkland as secretary of state. 
By neglecting to take the advice of his new 
ministers, Charles justified Pym in his refusal 
to be made a stalkinsr-horse for a policy he 
detested, if, as is likely enough, it was Wm 
who refused office. There is reason to believe 
that I^rm and his confidants meditated an im- 

\peachment of the queen as a counter-stroke, 
and that it was on this that Charles, urged 
on by his wife, instructed Attorney-general 
Herbert on the 2nd to impeach Pym, Hamp- 
den, Holies, Hesilrige, and Strode in the 
commons, and Mandeyille (Lord Kimbolton 
in his own right) in the lords. These six were 
accordingly impeached on the 3rd. Thev 
were charged with complicity in the Scottish 
invasion, as well as with an attempt to weaken 
the king's government and to substitute an 
arbitrary power in its place. In order to 
procure evidence, Charles directed that the 
studies of Pym and others should be sealed 
up. The lords took offence, and ordered that 
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the seals should be broken. As no measures 
were taken for placing the accused members 
in confinement, Charles, on 4 Jan., came to 
the House of Commons, followed by a crowd 
of his adherents in arms, to effect their ar- 
rest in person. Warned in time, the mem- 
bers made their escape, and took refuge in 
the city. The city took up their cause, and 
on 11 Jan. escorted them back to Westmin- 
ster, the king having left on the preceding 
evening to avoid witnessing their triumph. 
It was especially Pym's triumph, for it was 
by him that the opposition to Charles had 
been organised. For some time the royalists 
had in mockery styled him • King Pym.' J 
His power at this time was in reality far /' 
greater than that of Charles himself. 

After this there was little to be done ex- 
cept to fight out the question of sovereignty 
either by diplomacy or by war. For some time 
the dispute turned on the command of the 
militia. It was the only way in which the 
supremacy of parliament could at that time 
be asserted, and Pym did not doubt that the 
supremacy of parliament meant especially 
the supremacy of the commons. Finaing the 

; lords lukewarm, Pym told them, on 25 Jan., 
that he would be sorry 'that the story of 
this present parliament should tell posterity 
that in so ffreat a danger and extremity the 
House of Uommons snould be enforced to 
save the kingdom alone, and that the house 
of peers should have no part in the honour 
of the preservation of it.' In all the wordy 
war with the king Pym took his full share, 
but he kept his eye on the probability almost 
amounting to certainty that the quarrel 
would not be settled by words alone. On 
4 July he was one of the ten members of the 
House of Commons appointed, together with . 
five peers, to form a committee of safety, * 
whicu was a rudimentary government acting 
in the interests of parliament. When, on 
22 Aug., Charles erected his standard at Not- 
tingham, this committee had to stand forward 
as an organiser of military action. 

Determined as IVm was to bring the king 
to submission, he did his best to avoid the 
appearance of angry excitement. On 27 Aug. 
he successfully resisted an attempt to forbid 
Culpepper from delivering to the house a / 

^ message which he brought from Charles. He : 
was at the same time well aware of the ne- 
cessity of broadening the basis on which the 

. action of parliament rested, and on 20 Oct., 

I when Charles's advance towards London was 
known, he proposed 'that a committee might 
be appointed to draw a new covenant or 
association which all might enter into, and 
that a new oath might be framed for tlie ob- 
serving of the said association whicli all 
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mizht Uik^. and ^ i .^h a^ r^fa^fr^i i\ zcLzH* be To I'AVrr no door for a reasonable accommo- 
CMtout oftL*rhju.*^*'D"Ewe5*?'Dlirv.'//7n'. dirba closed, he entered at the same time 
-VS'. h'A, fol. -U)}. Th-r il>ra of a v >l:ir::ary on a s«rcret negotiation with the queen, in , 
an^'ioiarion which should «*renzthrn th*- ^^y- the h 'pe that she would influence ner hus- 
vemmfrnt of a pj^rry had still & tirin hold on band to nuke the concessions which he had 
Pvm'i? mind. < »n 10 Nov.. afvr rhe ba::!^ rr;rc:ni at Oxford. 

ol* Ed?ehill, he appear^rd a: 'iuildhali ro PtHCv nn the$e terms bein^ beyond ]m 
r^>a-»? th*: citizen.-- to action. p'»iritini: ':"Ut :■.'• ri-aoh. I'ym did his best to push on the war 
th'.-m th»i illusory chur.ict-r :.f Charles'? jr > viir >r:;:isly. On H June he reported on Wal- 
mi.ses. *To ha\> ^ranvd libr.-n :••*.* h-.* sail, ler's plo:. On the 20th, two davs after 
'and not to have lib-.Tt''."? in truth and IlamjJen's deith, he conveyed to Elssex the 
realities, is bur t- > m ^ck the king'dom.' Thr blam-.- of the House of Commons for his dila- 
demand of th«f < irand H^-moastrance for minis- tnrine?*. On 1 1 Julv, after the defeat of the 
ter-i in whom parliament could have e-imii- two Fairfaxes at Adwalton Moor, he per- 
dence had widened into a demand for a kin^ suade^l the house to reject Essex's request 
in whom parr:am»'nr. could have confid«rnc-r. tliat a negotiation should be reopened; and 
In placin? hira^lf at the head of the war oni*Aui:.. after Waller's defeat on Round way 

^ |>arty, Pym ^ave pr.ictical expression to his ; I>own. he showed himself an able diplo- 
disbelief that Cliarles could be such a kinz. marist in reconciling the claims of Essex 
thou^'h he did not oi>enly declare that the and Waller, whose rivalries bade fair to ruin 
breach was one impossible to be healed. the parliamentary cause at so critical a 

LTnderPym's leadership the houses grasped moment. On the Srd he induced Essex to 
the power of taxation, and on 2') Xov. I*ym agree with the House of Commons in re- 
announced their r»»solution to the city. He jeoting the peace propositions of the lords, 
was deaf to all doubts as to the extent of the which would have been equivalent to an 
legitimate powers of parliament. * The law absolute surrender. l\m'sactivity in main- 
is clear/ he said, when it was urged that the taining the war brought on him the anger of 
nssesKorsof parliamentary taxation could not all who were eager tor peace, at any price; 
legally take evidence on (Kith : * no man may ' and on 9 Aug. a mob of women beset the '^ 
take or give an oath in settled times; but House of Commons, crying out for the sur- 
now we may give power to take an oath ' 1 render of Pym and other roundheads, that 
(Yonge's * li'mryy Addit, MS. 18777, fol. 9:^). ; they miiiht throw them into the Thames. 
He had greater difficulty in persuading par- \ The defeats of the summer impressed on 
liament to widen his proposed association the whole house the necessity of adopting 
into a league with Scotland, and on 3 Jan. Pym's policy in regard to Scotland. Nothing 
104'i a suggestion made to that effect was short of military necessity could have driven 

^rejected. It is not probable that he regarded even a mutilated parliament to adopt the 
an ngn^ement with Scotland enthusiastically, price of Scottish aid, the imposition on Eng- 
He was zealous in the cause of protestantism land of an alien system of ecclesiastical dis- 
ns intirqireted by the opponents of the cipline. l*ym openly acknowledged as mnch. 
Jjaudian hvstem, but he was not zealous for : When others pleaded, on 2 Sept., that modi- 
Scott ish presbyt erianism, though he accepted fied episcopacy was the best medicine for the 

. it, jiiHt as he accepted the war itself, as a ! churcn, I*j'm replied that the church wbs like 

/ less evil than the restoration of the kings a sick man who saw a murderer approaching, 
authority. If, indeed, it had been possible, In such a case the sick man must either ' cast 
Pym would gladly have returned to the re- ' away his medicine and betake himself to his 
gion r)f parliamentary discussion. On 9 Feb., sword, or take his medicine and suffer him- 
when the negotiations to be opened at Ox- self to be killed.' The former choice, • to 

ger,'wa9, 
(Yonge's 
I. l^m's 
evident that the negotiations would fail, he argument was accepted, and on 25 Sept. the 
])ropose(l th(> imposition of an excise, a members, 1^'m among them, began taking! 
financial device employed in the Xether- . the covenant. The alliance with Scotland^ 
lands, but hitherto unknown in England, was Pym's last political achievement. On' 
On 1 .May, true to his design of widening the . 8 Nov. he became master of the ordnance. 
biutis of reniHtanctt, he asked that a committee ' He had for some time been suffering from an ^ 
•"S^Kt b«' s<'nt to Holland to acquaint the internal abscess, and on 8 Dec. he died (^ ' 
with the true ]M)sition of affairs in Narrative of the Death and Dineate of John 
1, and that another committee, with Pyvi, by Stephen Marshall). The rojyalists 
object, might be sent to Scotland. ) delighted to spread the rumour that he had 
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been carried off by the foul disease of 
Herod. 

On 15 Dec. Pym was buried, with a pub- 
lic funeral, at Westminster Abbey, whence 
his body was ejected after the Restoration. 
The House of Commons voted 10,000/. to 
pay his debts and to provide for his younger 
children. On 5 Jan. 1&46 an ordinance was 
passed {ComtnornC Journals, vi. 397) setting 
aside as chargeable for this purpose the es- 
tate of a delinquent, Thomas Morgan of Iley- 
ford in Northamptonshire, and, in case of its 
proving insufficient, that of Sir James IVes- 
ron of Fumess in I>ancashire (Commofis' 
Journals, vi. 19, 607; CcU. Committee for 
Cbmpounding, pp. 1898-1902). 

By his wife Anna Hooker or Hooke Pym 
had two sons — Alexander, who died un- 
married, and Charles, who served in the 
parliamentary army, was created a baronet 
by Richard Cromwell, and was confirmed in 
tbe honour by Charles II in 1663. The 
]atter*8 only son, Charles Pym, died without 
issue in 1688, when the baronetcy became 
extinct, and the estates passed to his sister 
Mary, wife of Sir Thomas Hales of Bekes- 
boume. Pvm's seat at Brynmore eventually 
passed to tlie Earls of Radnor through the 
marriage of William, first earl, to Anne, 
dowager lady Feversham, and daughter of 
Sir Thomas Hales (Burke, Rvtmct Baro- 
nrtaye ; BuRKB, Peerage, 8.v. ' Radnor : ' 
Notes and Queries, 3rd ser. viii. 206, :^78, 
W2). 

Two anonymous portraits of Pym belonged 
in 1866 respectively to Sir Henry Wilmot, 
bart., and the Marquis Townsend; an en- 
gravinir by Glover alter Bower was prefixed 
to his funeral sermon, 1644 ; other engravings 
are by Hollar and Houbraken. 

[The only fall modern biography is Mr. John 
Fonters, in the series of British Statesmen in 
Ludner 8 Cabinet Cyelop«dia. Cf. Gardiner's 
Hist, of EngUnd, 1603-.4'2, and Hist, of the Great 
Civil War, and Reports of Parliamentary Pro- 
iags.] S. R. G. 



FYM, Sib SAMUEL (1778-1856), ad- 
mini, was son of Joseph Pym of Pinley 
in Warwickshire, and was brother of Sir 
William Pym [q. v.] The family doubtfully 
dUkim descent from John Pym [q. v.] In 
Jane 1788 Samuel's name was placed on the 
books of the Eurydice frigate as captain's ser- 
vant. He afterwards served on the home 
station, in the Mediterranean and the West 
Indies, and on 7 March 1795 was promoted 
to be lieutenant of the Martin sloop with 
Gaptain William Qrenyille Lobb, whom he 
followed to the Babet and the Aimable in 
the West Indies. Iir November 1798 he 
joined the Ethalion of 36 guns, one of the 



four frigates which near Cape Finisterre, on 
16-17 ()ct. 1799, captured the Spanish trea- 
sure-ships Thetis and Santa-Brigida, with 
specie on board to the value of nearly 700,000/. 
After paying all expenses, each of the four 
captains received upwards of 40,000/., and 
the lieutenants, of wnom Pvm was one, some- 
thing over 5,000/. (James, \i. 402-3). Two 
months later, on Christmas day, the Ethalion 
was wrecked on the Penmarks, oft" the south- 
west point of Brittany. After some minor 
services lio was, in April 1804, appointed to 
the Mars in the Bay of Biscay, and in June 
was moved to the Atlas of 74 guns, one of 
the s([uadron with Sir Jolin Thomas Duck- 
worth fq. v.] in the battle of St. Domingo 
on 6 Feb. 1806, for which, with the other 
captains, Pym received the gold medal. 

In October 1808 he was appointed to the 
36-gun frigate Sirius, in which, under Com- 
modore (afterwards Sir Josias) Kowley 
[q. v.], he had an important share in the 
reduction of St. Paul's, in the island of Bour- 
bon, in September 1809, and of the island 
itself in July 1810 (James, v. 59-61, 141-6). 
Pym was then sent to Mauritius as senior 
officer of a small squadron, consisting, be- 
sides the Sirius, of the frigates Iphigenia 
[see Lambebt, IIexbt] and the X6r6ide 
I see WiLLOUGHBY, SiR>E8BiT JosiAii], and 
the Staunch brig. On 18 Aug. the boats 
of the squadron seized on the little Isle de 
la Passe, commanding the approach to Grand 
Port [see Chads, Sir IIen'ry Ducie], and 
leaving "Willoughby there with the N6r6ide, 
Pym went himself to enforce the blockade of 
Port Louis. Near the port, on 21 Aug., he re- 
captured the Wyndham j East Indiaman, and 
from the prisoners learned that two heavy 
French frigates, with a couple of smaller 
vessels, had arrived at Grand l*ort. Followed 
by the Iphigenia and the Magicienne, which 
had just joined him from Bourbon, Pym 
w^ent round to join Willoughby, and on the 
23rd attempted to enter the port wit ha strong 
sea-breeze which concealed the dangerous 
reefs. The Sirius and Magicienne both took 
the ground, and could not be got off. After 
an obstinate resistance, the N6r6idc struck 
her colours. On the 25th the Sirius and 
Magicienne were set on fire and abandoned, 
Pym, with the other officers and men, joining 
the little garrison on the Isle de la Passe. 
But on the 27th the Iphigenia was also 
compelled to surrender, the island being in- 
cluded in the capitulation, and Pym, with the 
whole garrison, becoming a priscmer of war 
(James, v. 145-55). lie obtained liis re- 
lease in the following December, when the 
island was captured by Sir Albemarle Bertie 
[q. y.1 ; and a court-martial having acquitted 
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him of all blame for the disaster, he was 
appointed in February 1812 to the Hanni- 
bal, off Cherbourg, and in May to the 
Niemen, which he commanded for the next 
three vears on the West Indian station. 

lie was nominated a C.B. on 4 June 1815 : 
in lK^-1 he commanded the Kent in the 
Mediterranean: was promoted to be rear- 
admiral on 10 Jan. 1^37, and was made a 
K.C.B. on 25 Oct. 1839. From 1841 to 1846 
he was admiral-superintendent at Devonport, 
and in the autumn of l84o commanded the 
experimental squadron in th»» T'lnnnt'l. He 
became a vice-admiral on 13 Feb. 1847, 
admiral on 17 Dec. 1852, and died at the 
Royal Hotel, Southampton, on 2 Oct. 1855. 
He married, in 1802, a daughter of Edward 
Lockver of Plymouth, and had issue. 

[Marshall's Roy. Nav. Bio »r. iv. (vol. ii. pt. 
ii.) 7I0; O'Byme'H Nar. Biogr. Diet.; Gent. 
Mag. 1855, ii. 537 ; James's Naval Hist. (cr. 8vo 
edit.); Chevaliers Hist, de la Marine fran^aise 
sous le Cousulat et TEmpire, pp. 373-9.1 

J. K. L. 

PYM, Sir WILLIAM (1772-1861), 
military surp^n, son of Joseph IVm of Pin- 
ley, near Ilenley-in-Arden, Warwickshire, 
and elder brother of Sir Samuel Pym [q. v.], 
was bom in Edinburgh in 1772, and was 
educated in the university. He entered the 
medical department of the army after a brief 
period of sen'ice in the royal navy, and was 
shortly afterwards ordered totheWest Indies. 
In 1794 he was appointed to a flank battalion 
commanded by Sir Eyre Coote [o. v.], in the 
expedition under Sir Charles C^irey which 
landed at Martinique in the early' part of 
that year. lie was present at the reduc- 
tion of Martinique, St. Lucia, and Guada- 
loupo. The force to wliich he was attached 
suffered great hardships. Imt remained 
healthy until the fall of Fort Matilda com- 
pleted the surrender of Guadaloupe, when 
yellow fever broke out in the 35th and 70tli 
regiments, then stationed at St. Pierre in 
Martinique. Pym was ordered to take medi- 
cal charge through the outbreak, which 
lasted during 1794, 1795, and 1796, when 
it is estimated that nearly sixteen thousand 
troons died. Pym thus obtained an un- 
paralleled knowledge of yellow fever. 

Ileservod in Sicily on his r»?tum from the 
West Indies, and in 1806 he was ship- 
wrecked in the Ath6nienne of 04 guns on 
the Skerri shoals between Sicily and Africa, 
his wreck 349 j)ersons perished out of a 
of 476, and the few survivors owed 
ifety in great measure to the activity 
sources of Pym. He was transferred 
Sicily to Malta, and afterwards to 
itar, where he acted as confidential 



medical adviser to the governor, the Duke 
of Kent. lie was also appointed superin- 
tendent of quarantine. He became depaty 
inspector-general of army hospitals on 20 Dec. 
1810, and in the following year the Earl of 
Liverpool sent him back to MaltA as pre- 
sident of the board of health, a noaition he 
filled with con.n>icuous success. He returned 
to England in 1812 and lived in London, but 
in 1813 he volunteered to proceed to Malta, 
where the plague was raging. He was ap- 
pointed inspector-general of army hospitals 
on 25 Sept. 1816. 

In 1815 he published an account of yellow 
fever under the title of ' Observations upon 
Bulam Fever,' proving it to be a highly con- 
tagious disease (London, 8vo). This is the 
first clear account of the disease now known 
as yellow fever. In this work Pym mam- 
tains (I) that it is a disease sui generit 
known by the name of African, yellow, or 
bulam fever, and is the vomito prieto of the 
Spaniards, being attended with that pecu- 
liar and fatal symptom the ' black vomit;' 
(2) that it is highly infectious ; (3) that its 
infectious powers are increased by heat and 
destroyed bv cold ; (4) that it attacks natives 
of warm climates in a comparatively mild 
form ; (5) that it has also a singular and 
peculiar character, attacking, as in a case 
of smallpox, the human frame only once. 
The won{ excited violent opposition at the 
time, but it is now generally conceded that 
IVm's views are substantially correct. In 
* dbseryations upon Bulam, Vomito-negro, or 
Yellow Fever,' London, 8vo, 1848, which is 
practically a second edition of the previous 
work, Pym contends that the question is no 
longer one of contagion or non-contagion, 
as it was in 1815, but whether there are two 
different and distinct diseases — viz. the re- 
mittent and non-contagious, which prevails 
at all times on the coast of Africa ; and the 
other, the bulam or vomito-negro fever, which 
only occasionally makes its appearance, and 
is highly contagious. 

In 1826 I'ym was made superintendent- 
general of quarantine, and, in that capacity, 
took every opportunity of relieving the exist- 
ing stringency of the laws of quarantine. 
His ser^'ices were recognised in a treasury 
minute dated December 1855. He proceeded 
to Gibraltar in 1828 to control and super- 
intend the quarantine arrangements during 
an outbreaK of yellow fever, and upon his 
return to England he was invested by Wil- 
liam TV a knight commander of the Hano- 
verian order. Pym was a chairman of the 
central board of health during the epidemic 
of cholera which attacked England in 1832, 
and for his services received a letter of 
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thanks from the lords of the council. Ht 
died on IS Much 1861 At hie house in Upper 
Ilarle; Street, London. 

[I'rocerdingsof lbs Rujal Medical and Chicur- 
gical Social;, 1864, ir, 78 ] D'A, P. 

PYNCEBECK, WALTER {fi. 1333). 
monk, was preaumablf a native of Pinch- 
beck in IJncolnahire. Ue became a monk ol' 
Bury St. Eklmunds, and wa« there at the time 
of the great riot in 1327, It ii probable that 
he controlled the monastic veatiaiy in 1333, 
for the great regialer which he began in that 
year \» called the ' Registrum W. Pyncebek,' 
or the ' Album Regietrum Veatiarii,' This 
work is now in the Cambridge University 
Library-, Ee. iii. f!0. In it Pyncebeck pro- 
posed to record all pleas between the abbot 
•nd convent on the one side, and the men of 
the town on the other, 'from the beginning 
of the world' till his own time, together with ; 
all the kings' concordia, and a list of all the 
knights' fees of the abbey, all the abbey's 
collations to churches, the amount of their 
taxation, all the liberties granted bv kings 
to St. Edmund, and a register of ell lands. 



PYNCHON, WILLIAM (1590-1662), 
colonist and religious writer, whose name 
aleo appears as Pinchon, Pinchin, or Pin- 
cheon,was born tnSpringfield, Essex, in 1590. 
He was probably educated at Cambridge. In j 
1629 his name appears as one of tbe grantees 
of the charter of Massachusetts, and in 1S30 
he arrived in the colony under (lovemor Win- | 
throp. He was oneof the first court of assis- . 
tants,and treasurer of the colony from 1632 | 
to 1634. He aided in founding Uoxbury, and 
in organising the church there; but in 1636 | 
he removed with his family and a small party i 
to the junction of the Connecticut and 
Agawan rivers, where he founded the town 
irbicb was after wards called Springfield, after 
I^nchon's birthplace, and held a commis- 
sion, inconjunction with fiveothers.togovem 
it. Here, again, his first care was fur the 
church. Between 1638 and I64U it was 
supposed that the new settlement was in 
Connecticut, and for part of that time 
Pinchon eat in the legislature of that colony. 
Withdrawing through differences with his 
colleagues, he obtained from Massachusetts . 
in 1611 a formal assertion of jurisdiction 
knd a commission again to ' govern the in- 
habitants.' Iti hia administration he sought 
to conciliate the Indians, and obtained their 
complete confidence. 

In 1060 Pynchon visited England, and 



Kbiisbed a book entitled, ' The Meritorious 
ice of our Kedemption,' which controverted 
tbe calvinistic view of the atonement, and 
I created great excitement in the colony, as 
containing ' many errors and heresies.' On 
bis return he was received with a storm of 
indignation; tbe general court condemned 
Ihe Dook, ordered it to be publicly burnt, 
and required the author to appear before 
them in May 1651. This order he answered 
by asserting in a letter that lie had been 
completely misunderstood. He was called 
upon to ap^r in October, and, as he made 
default, againiuMay 1652. Buthedechned 
to appear, and abandoned the colony in Sep- 
1emMrl652. His children remained. Set.- 
tling anew in England, he made his home 
at WravsbuiT, near Windsor, where he 

Csed the closing years of bis life in af- 
:nce, chiefly engaged in the study of theo- 
logv, ' in entire conformity with the Church 
of England.' lie died on 29 Oct, 1662. 

His chief works are; 1, 'Meritorious 
Price of our liedemption, or Christ's Satis- 
faction discussed and explained,' 165U; re- 
vised and republished with rejoinder to the 
Hev. J. Norton, 1655. 2. ' Jews' Syna- 
gogue,' 1652. 3. ' How the first Sabbath 
was ordained,' 1654, 4. 'Covenant of 
Nature made with Adam,' 1662. 

[CollectioDS of Massachuaetla Historical So- 
ciety, fith sor. vol. i. ; Appleton's Cjclopffdm of 
Americnn Biography.] C. A, H. 

PYNE, JAMES BAKER (1800-1876). 
landscape-painter, was a native of Bristol, 
where he was educated with a view to his 
becoming a lawyer, but his love of art early- 
declared itself, and, although entirely self- 
taught, he soon gained a considerable local 
reputation. He left Bristol for London in 
183o, and exhibited landscapes at Ihe Itoval 
r\cademy from that year till 1&39. After tiis 
Jate he contributed almost exclusively to 
he Society of British Artists. He became 



. member in 1842, and v 



9 for & 



vice-president of the society. He visited 
Italy in 1846 and in 1852,and in the former 
year also travelled through Switzerland and 
Liermony, collecting material for future pic- 
lures. His art owed much to the influence 
of the later style of Turner. Though scenic 
and conventional in t^pe, it had fine decora- 
tive qualities, while, m bis drawings, it was 
marked by technical proficiency and a good 
sense of colour. His oil-pictures are very 
inferior to bis water-colours. He was a fre- 
quent contributor to the ' Art Journal,' and 
published various aeries of his own compo- 
sitions from time to time under the follow- 
ing titles : 1. ' Windsor and its Surrounding 
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Sc»;n«?rT; iJslO. 2. * The Endish Lakf Dis- 
trict/ \**5ii. 3. • I-Ake Scenery of England.' 
IKif^. William John Miiller "q. v." wa« his 
pupil. He died on 'J".^ July 1870. Examples 
of lli^ work, lioth in oil and water-colour, are 
in the .South Kensington Museum. A bu?t 
of Pyne is at the Gallery of the Society of 
British Artists. 

[Registers of .Society of Briti>h Artist* ; Red- 
grare's Diet, of Artitts.] W. A. 

PYNE, VALENTINE (H5a%lC77», 
master-gunner of Enfrland, the second son 
ofCieorge Pyne of Curry-Mallet, Somerset, 
was lx»m in HJO-S. He served with his father 
as an officer of the ordnance in the expedi- 
tion to Cadiz in 1623, and in 1627 in the 
expe<lition to the He de Re, after which he 
»erve<l in the royal navy till the outbreak of 
th«» civil war, when he served with Charles I's 
army. After the execution of the king he 
served for fifteen years a.s a volunteer with 
Prince Rupert both at sea and in the campaigns 
in Germany. On the accession of Charles II 
Pynebt^came in 1661 lieutenant of the Tower 
garrison, and later commander in the navy, 
and sen-ed in the first Dutch war. He suc- 
ceeded Colonel W'eymes as master-gunner 
of England in 1666, and died unmarried on 
iJO April 1677; a mural tablet was erected 
to his memory in the chapel of the Tower of 
London. 

A brother, Richard Pyne, was appointed 
ma.ster-gunner of Gravesend on 31 Oct. 1673. 

[Proo. KovmI Artillery Institution, six. 280 ; 
Army Lists ; Dalton's English Army Lists, pt. i. 
p. lO-l B. II. S. 

PYNE, ^VILLIAM HENRY, known 
also iia Ki'iiRAiM IIardcastle (1769-1843), 
])aint(>r and author, bom in 1760, whs son 
of a h»iither-8ell»'r in llolborn. He showed 
an early love of drawing, and was plactnl for 
instruction in the drawing-school of Henry 
Pars r(|. v.1, but refused to enter intoappren- 
ticrship with the latter. He obtained, liow- 
evi'r, a griMit facility in drawing, practising 
almost <»ntirelv in watercolours in the early 
t iiittMl Myle. 1 1 is work was j»rincipally land- 
scape, into whirh lie introduced figures of a 
liumorouscharaeter. He first exhibited at the 
Koyul Aendomy in 17iK), s»'n<ling * Travelling 
('omedittns,' and subsecpu'ntly such works as 
* Hartholoniew Fair,' 'A l*u])i»et Show,'* Com 
Harvt'st.' Miip.sirs in a Wood,' * Anglers,' 
*\:e. In ISOI |u» rxmited two works in con- 
jiiiiet ion with Robert Hills Lq.v.l, the animal- 
painter. He was (»n»» of the original members 
4\f *\xii •Old Wat er-t'olour' Society at the time 
* foundation in 1S()4, but, after contri- 
' t-o its early exhibitions, he ri'signed 
•mborvhip oii 11 Jan. IKH). 



■ 

In 1803 Pyne designed the vignettes and 

title-page for Nattes'a * I^ractical Geometry,' 
published in 1805. He had for some time 
been engaged in the compilation of an impor- 
tant and useful work, entitled ' Microcosm, 
or a Picturesque Delineation of the Arts, 
A^culture, and Manufactures of Great Bri- 
tam : in a Series of above a Thousand Groups 
of Small Figures for the embellishment of 
landscape . . . the whole accurately drawn 
from Nature and etched by W, H. l^e and 
aquatint ed by J. Hill, to which are added Ex- 
planations of the Plates by C. Gray.' This 
work consists of groups of small figures, 
cleverly drawn, and coloured by hand, and 
was published in parts commencing in 1803; 
a second and complete edition appeared in 

' 1806. Some of Pyne's original drawings for 
this work are in the print-room of the British 
Museum. The book was very successful, and 
found many imitators in England and France, 
line's next publication was * The Costume 
of Great Britain, designed, engraved, and 
written by "\V. H. I*yne,* published in 1808. 
lliis was followed by ' Rudiments of I^and- 
scape Drawing in a Scries of easy Examples,' 
1812: 'Etchings of Rustic Figures for the 
Embellishment of Landscape, 1816; and 
' On Rustic Figures in Imitation of Chalk,' 
1817. Pyne had exhibited at the Royal Aca- 
demy for the last time in 1811, and he now 
devoted himself more and more exclusively 
to book production. He became connected 
with .Xckermnnn the publisher, and suggested 
or contributed to several of his publications, 
including * Pictures<^|ue Sketches of Rustic 
Scenerv*,' and * Views of Cottoges and Farm 
Houses in England and Wales,* in 1815. P\ne 
next embarked on a large and expensive work, 
entitled *The History of the Royal Residences 
of Windsor Castle, St. James's Palace, Carlton 

■ House, Kensington Palace, Hampton Court, 
Buckingham House, and Frogmore . . .,' il- 
1 iLstrat ed by one hundred coloured engravings, 
and published by Ackermann in 1821). Pyne 
only contributed the literary matter, the 
drawings being supplied by Mackenzie, Nosh, 
Pugin, StephanofI, and others. Though the 
work had some success, it involved Pyne in 
serious financial difficulties, and he was on 
mon» than one occasion confined for debt in 
the King's Bench prison. In 1831 he contri- 
buted some drawings and letterpress to * Lan- 
cashire Illustrated,' published by R. Wallis 
the engraver, and drt»w a few caricatures. 

But Pyne had not sufficient application 
to surcetnl as an artist, and in later life he 
abandoned art for literature. He turned to 
advantage his love of gossip and gifts of 
narrative in a long and valuable series of 
anecdotes of art and artists, which he sup 



plied lo W. Jordan'; ' UieraryGaceitf? ' under 
the pBeudonvm of ' Enhraim Ilardcaftle.' In 
IS23 he republished Ibesein two volumes, en- 
tilled ' Wme Mid Walnuts, or After-dinner 
Chit-chu.' Under the tame pseudonym he 
edited, in l^-:i4, -The Somerset House Gu- 
xelte and Literary Museum: aWeeklvMis- 
cellany of Fine Arts, Antiquities, anJ I.ite- 
rerr Chit-chat ;' fifty-two parla were pub- 
lished weekly at sixpence, when it was 
anaounced that it would he continued 
monthly, but no further part appeared. 
IVne&lxo contributed lo'Amold's Magnzine 
ofFine Arts.'the'Librsryof the Fine Arts,' 
and an article on Ibe'Cireater and Leaser 
Stai« of Pall Mali' |4] 'Fraser's Magazine.' 
In 1S-J5 he published a work of fiction, 'The 
TVflBtj-ninth of May, or Ilare Doings ot the 
RMoration.' Though long popular in lite- , 
niyand artistic circles, I'vne fell, in old age, ' 
into obscurity and negjecl, and died on i 
28 May 1S43, a«ed 74, in Pickering Place. 
hddington, after a painful illness. (>ne of 
bitsciDs.GeorgePyne, married Esther, dsugh- i 
(B^ofJohn Parley [q.T.], and also practiced 
Mtnanist. ' 

[BogH'i Hist, of the >0:d Watenrulnur ' 
Sonetj; Gent. Hag. 1S43. pt. ii. p. 99 : Red- 
gnViDict.of Arti&ta; Pyne's uWQ works,] 
L.O. 
PTNNAR, NICHOLAS (/. 1619), sut^ 
Ttjnt. came lo Ireland apparently in May 
ImU u a captain of foot in ibe nrmy sent to 
loBgli Forle under Sir nenrj'DoowTii[q.T.] ' 
Ob si March 160i his company was dia- j 
Inidtd, and he iiimself assigned apensionof . 
fwrihillingB a day. In 11)10 he offered as | 
t nrviior, not in pay, to lalie part in the I 
^UUtinn of Ulster, and in 1611 hmda to 
lb) enent of one tbonsand scree were 
tllotlnd him in co. Cnvan. Put he did not I 
pnued with the entaipriae, and on '2S Nov. 
Ul$ he was appointed a commissioner 'to , 
tnmj and lo make a return of the proceed- 
ings and performance of conditions of llie ' 
aiidanakers, servitors, and nslivee planted ' . 
in ihc lix escheated counties of Armagh, 
tjKBt, Donegal, Caran, Fermanagh, and 
lindonderry. He waa engaged on this work | 
from 1 Dec. 1618 to 2» March 161». His n.- , 
port wag first printed by Walter Harris i 
(lBai-lT61 ) [q. v.] in his ' Jlibemica, ori'ome ' 
Aiitieall'iecvsrekting to the History of Ire- ' 
luit.'in 1757, from s copy prrserved among 
tleluhopofClogher'smanuscriptii in Trinity | 
CoUege, Dublin. It has been freuuently re- i 
(emdtoby subsequentwriters.andwasaeain , 
print*dby the Rev. George Hill in his 'Plan- ^ 
Ulion of Ulster.' But there eeeras to be 
ao pinirular reason ■why it should be called 
sptcificaliy 'Pynnar's Survey,' and its impor- I 



tance has been probably overestimated, f 
fresh commission of survey was issued onlj 
three veara later, the return to which, pre- 
served in Sloane MS. 47o6, ia far more valu- 
able for historical purposes. Pynnar pre- 
pared in 1624 some drawings of rirerB,forlB, 
and castles in Ireland, preserved in Addit. 
M.S. 242CO. 

[W«re'» Irinh Wrirtrs. eJ. Harris, p. S33; 
CbI. State Papers. Irsliiud, Jamoa I.] R, U. 

PYNSON, liirilAUD (rf. 1530), printer 
in London,was a Norman by hirtb,as we learn 
irom his patent of naturalisniion of 26 July 
1613 (LetUrt and Paperi of Hmry nil, 
vol. i. No. 4373). He is generally stated 
to have come to England during the life- 
time of Caxton, and to have learnt the art 
of printing from him as one of his appren- 
tices; but, though ho speaks of Caxton as 
'my worshipful master,' there ia little pro- 
bubility that be was ever in his employ- 
ment. From bis method of working it is 
clear that he leamt the art in Normandy, 
probably in the oHice of GuHlaumeleTalleur J 
and when William de Machlinia [q-T.], the 
principal printer of law hooka in London, 
gave up business about 1490, Pyneon cama 
over to succeed him, a position for which he 
was peculiarly fitted from his knowledco of 
Norman French. At first he employed the 
press of Le Talleur to print such books as he 
needed; butsometime between 1490 and 1493 
he began to print on his own account, issuing 
a Latin grammar and an illustrated edition 
of Chaucer's 'Canterbury Tales.' In 1493 
he published Parker's ' Dialogue of Dives and 
Pauper,' hia first dated book Taee Pabegb, 
Hekrt, d, 1470], and in the colophon slates 
that he was living 'at the Temple-bnrre of 
London,' though he shortly alters this to 
'dwelling without the Temple-barre.' Thera 
he continued until the beginning of the six- 
teenth century, when he moved to the sign 
of the George in Fleet Street, continuing at 
that address until his death. 

During the fifteenth century, though Pyn- 
Bon did not issue bo many volumes as liia 
rival, Wynkvu de Worde, his books are of a 
higher standard and better execution. In 
1496 he issued an edition of 'Terence,' the 
first classic printed in London, and in 1500 
the -Hoke of Cookery' and the 'Morton 
Mi^al,' the latter being the most beautiful 
volume printed up to that time in England. 
On the accession of Henry VIII to the throne 
Pynson seems to have been appointed printer 
to the king, and from thia time onwards 
therearenumeroiiB entries in the state papers 
relating to him, which ehow that he waa in 
receipt of an annuity. 



Pyper ss Quaelly 

In 1oO» lie I'sned the * Sermo frmtm Hie- PYPER. WILLIAM (1797-1861), Scots 
ronvmidtftViraria'and Barclay ft translation professor of humanity, was bom of poor 
of th^ * Shipof Fools,' both containing lioman parents in the parish of Eathen, Aberdeen- 
type, which liad not before this time been shire. Matriculating at Marischal College, 
UKed in England. In the latter book also Aberdeen, he completed his course there 
we find the printers coat-of-arms, probably with distinction. From 1815 to 1817 he was 
but lately granted. Herbert descnbes it as parochial schoolmaster at Laurence Kirk; he 
follows: ^Paried gyronny, of eight points afterwards held asimilar position at Maybole, 
thr^e cinquefoils on a fess engrailecl, between and was a teacher in the grammar school of 
three eagles displayed.' Though the birds Glasgow in 18^. Two years later he suo- 
are said to be eagles, they are more probably eeeded James Gray in the high school of Edin- 
finclies, a prinning allusion to the name • burgh, and retained that post for twenty- 
Pynson, the Norman word for a finch. two years. On 22 Oct. 1844 he was ap- 

During his career he printed over three pointedprofessorof humanity at St. Andrei^'S 
hundreddifi*erentbooks,and,asking's printer, University, in succession to Br. Gillespie, 
issued Henry 8 works against Luther. His He obtained the degree of LL.D. from 
will is dated 18 Nov. 1529, and was proved Aberdeen University. He died on 7 Jan. 
on 18 Feb. 1530, so that he would seem to 1861, when his assistant, John Shairp (aiter- 
have died at the beginning of the Utter year, wards principal of St. Andrews), succeeded 
His daughter Margaret, widow of Stephen ' him in the humanity chair. Pyper was an 
AVard, is named as the executrix, his son , excellent latinist, and a thorough classical 
Richard having but lately died. At the time scholar of the older tvne. He proved an ad- 
of his death Pynson was at work on an - mirable professor. He nelped to organise and 



edition of Palsgrave's * l^sclarcissement de 
la langue francoyse,' which was finished by 
John Hiiwkins in 1530 [see Palsgrave, .ToHXj. 
Pvnson was succeeded in business at the sign 
of the George in Fleet Street by Robert Red- 
man [q. v.], who had for some time previously 
been nis rather unscrupulous rival. 

[Ames's Typop:r. Antiq. esl. Herl)ert, i. 238 et 
scq. ; Duff's Karly Printed Books, pp. 165 et 
Bcq. ; Ellih's Grig. Lciterp, 3rd ser. ii. 210.] 



improve the university library. By a bequest 
of 500/. he founded a bursary at St. Andrews. 
He published: 1. 'Gradus ad Pamassum,' 
London, 1843, 12mo, a work still in use in 
schools. 2. * Horace, with Quantities,* Lon- 
don, 1843, 18mo. 

[Works in Brit. Libr.; Conolly's Eminent Men 
of Fife.] A. H. M. 

PYUS, THOMAS (1560-1610), author. 



E. G. D. I [See 1»yb.] 



Q 

QJJMLLY, MALACIIIAS (d, 1045), i Gal way, to be buried on the island, probably 

nrclil>ishop of Tuam, cnlled by Irish writers I in consequence of some superstitious pro- 

Ma«*ls(»nchlainn IJa Cadhla, by Colgan Que- ceedings to which it had given rise, lie 

Irus, and erroneously Iiy Carte. O'Kelly, was attended the assembly of the confederate 

turn of Donatus Quaelly, and was born in catholics at Kilkenny in 1645, and Inno- 

(^lan*. lie b<»longed to a family which ruled cent X recommended him by letter to Ri- 

C'onnemara till 12*^8, when they were con- uuccini as a man to be trustetl. He wrote to 

quered by the O'Flalierties. lie became a John Colgan [q. v.] an interestinjf account of 

student at the college of Xavarre in Paris, the Isles of Arran, describing their churehes, 

and there graduated I).l). He returned to which had not then been desecrated. It is 

Ireland, became vicar-ai)ostolic of Killaloe, printed in Colgan*s 'Acta Sanctorum Hi- 

and on 11 Oct. 1()31 was consecrated arch- bemije* (p. 714), and is translated in Hardi- 

bishop of Tuam, in succession to Florence man's edition of Roderic 0'Flaherty*s *De- 

Conroy | (]. v.1, at ( Jalway, by Thomas Walsh, ' scription of "West Connaught.* He raised a 

arclihisliopofCashel, L'ichanl Arthur, bishop body of fighting men in Galway and Mayo, 

o!'Linierick,an<l Haeuhalach Mac Aedhagain, and joined the forces of Sir James Dillon, near 

bish«»|) of Klphin. In l(i:J2 lie presided at a Rallysadar*', co. Sligo. On Sunday, 26 Oct. 

■^ held at ( Jalway to enftm^e the decn^es UU'i, Viscount Taafe and Dillon dined with 

•ouncil of Trent in Ireland, lie Qua'lly,and while they were dining the Irish 

e ancient woollen figure of St. Mac forces 'were attacked "by Sir Charles Coote, 

the church of Cruachmic Dara, co. Sir William Cole, and Sir Francis Hamilton^ 
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and put to flight. The archbishop's secretary, 
Tadbg 0*Connell, was slain in trying to save 
his master, and the archbishop himself was first 
wounded by a pistol-shot, and then cut down, 
being tall, fat, and unwieldy. Glamorgan's 
agreement with the confederate catholics and 
a letter from Charles I were found in his 
nocket (Cabte, bk. iv.) Walter Lynch on the 
Irish side g&ve SO/, for his bod^, which was 
carried to Tuam. It was reburied some time 
later by Briffit, lady Athenry, but the tomb 
is no longer known. Dr. Edmund Meara or 
(yMeara [q. v.] wrote an epitaph for him in 
Latin verse, but failed to discover his burial- 
place. 

[Carte's Life of Ormonde, Lk. iv ; Colgan's 
Acta Sanctornm Hibemiae; 0*FIaherty*8 West 
Connaugbt, ed. HardimAn, Irish Archaeological 
Society, Dublin, 1846 : Gilbert's Cont. Hist, of 
AjBSiin, i. 93-4, 418 ; Kelly's Cambrensis Ever- 
SOS, Celtic Soc. Dublin, 1848, vol. i. ; Meehan's 
Rifieand Fall of the Irish Franciscan Monastfries, 
Dublin, 1872.] N. M. 

QUAIN, Sib JOHN RICHARD (1816- 
187(5), judge, youngest son of Richard Quain 
of Ratheahy, co. Cork, by his second wife, 
Margaret, daughter of Andrew Mahouey, was 
bom at Ratheahy in 1816. Jones Quain 
[q. v.] and Richard Quain [q. v.] were his 
half-brothers. He was educated at Giittin- 
gen, and at University College, London, 
wheru he won many prizes. In 1839 he 
graduated LL.B. at Londou, and was elected 
to the university law scholarship. He be- 
came a fellow of University College in 1843, 
and was for several years an examiner in 
law to the university of London. After read- 
ing in the chambers of Mr. Thomas Chitty, 
and practising as a special pleader for a time, 
he was called to the bar at the Middle Temple 
on 30 May 1851, and, joining the northern 
circuit, soon obtained a considerable practice. 
In 1866 he became a queen's counsel, and 
in 1 867 was made attorney-general for the 
county palatine of Durham and a bencher 
of the Middle Temple. He was appointed a 
judge of the queen's bench in December 1871, 
took his seat at the beginning of Hilary term 
1872, and was knighted. His health failed 
early in 1870, before he had gained much dis- 
tinction as a judge, and, after some months 
of intermittent illness, he died at his house, 
32 Cavendish Square, London, on 12 Sept., 
and was buried at Finchley. He was un- 
married. His law library was presented to 
University College, London, by nis brother. 
Professor Richard Quain, M.D., in 1870. 

[Law TimeF, 23 Sept. 1876; Law Journal, 
16 Sepf. 1876 ; Solicitors' Joumul, 30 Dec. 1871, 
and 16 Sept. 1876.] J. A. H. 



QUAIN, JONES (1796-1 866\ anatomist, 
bom in November 1796, was eldest son of 
Richard Quain of Ratheahy, co. Cork, by his 
first wife, a Miss Jones. His grandfather was 
David Quain of Cnrrigoon, co. Cork. He re- 
ceived the name of Jones from his mother's 
family. Richard Quain [q. v.] was his full 
brother, and Sir John Richard Quain [q. v.] 
his half-brother. Sir Richard Quain, bart., 
F.R.S., is his first cousin. He commenced 
his education in Adair's school at Fermoy. 
He subsequently entered Trinity College, 
Dublin, where, in 1814, he obtained a 
scholarship, then the highest classical dis- 
tinction. He graduated in arts, and in 1820 
he took the degree of bachelor of medicine, 
though he did not proceed M.D. until 1833. 
At the close of his college career he visited 
the continental schools and spent some time 
in Paris, translating and editing Martinet's 
* Manual of Pathology.' 

He came to London in 1825 and joined, 
as one of its anatomical teachers, the school 
of medicine founded by Mr. Tyrell in 
Aldersgate Street. The other teacher of ana- 
tomy was (Sir) William Lawrence r<l'V.] 
While engaged here he prepared and pub- 
lished that work on the * Elements of Ana- 
tomy ' which has become the standard text- 
book on the subject in all English-speaking 
countries. An attack of haemoptysis occur- 
ring while he suffered from a dissection 
wound compelled him to take a rest for two 
years. 

He accepted in 1831 the office of professor 
of general anatomy at University College^ 
then vacant by the resignation of Granville 
Sharp Pattison [q. v.]; Richard Quain [q. v.], 
his brother, acted as senior demonstrator and 
lecturer on descriptive anatomy, while Eras- 
mus Wilson [q. v.j was his prosector. He was 
also invited to lecture upon physiology. He 
resigned his post at University College in 
1835, and in the same year he was appointed 
a member of the senate of the university of 
London. He lived in retirement during the 
last twenty years of his life, and chiefly in 
Paris, devoting himself to literary and 
scientific pursuits. He died, unmarried, on 
31 Jan. 18(55, and was buried in Ilighgate 
cemetery. Quain was an elegant and accom- 
plished scholar, and he was deeply interested 
in literature as well as science. 

His medical writings were: 1. * Elements 
of Descriptive and Practical Anatomy for 
, the use of Students,* 8vo, London, 1828 ; 2nd 
edit. 8vo, London, 1832; 3rd edit. 1834; 
4th edit. 1837 ; 6th edit, edited by R. Quain 
and W. Shaipey, 2 vols. 1848 ; 6th edit, 
edited bv W. Sharpey and G. V. Ellis, 3 vols. 
1856 ; 7'lh edit, edited by W. Sharpey, Allen 
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Thomson, and John Cleland, 2 vols. 1804-7 ; 
translated into German, Erlangen, 1870-2; 
8th edit, edited bv W. Sharpey, Allen Thom- 
son, and E. A. 'Schafer, 2 vols. 1876 ; 9lh 
edit, edited by Allen Thomson, E. A. Schftfer, 
and G. D. Thane, 2 vols. 1882; 10th edit, 
by E. A. Schafer, and G. D. Thane, 3 vols. 
1890, &c. 2. Martinet's * Manual of Patho- 
logy ' translated, with notes and additions, by 
Jones Quain, London, 18mo, 1826 ; 2nd edit. 
1827 ; 3rd edit. 1829; 4th edit. 1835. 3. With 
Erasmus Wilson, * A Series of Anatomical 
Plates in Lithography with References and 
Physiological Comments illustrating the 
Structure of the different Parts of the H uman 
Body,' 2 vols, folio, London, 1836-42. 

[Obituary notice by Richard Partridge, F.R.S. 
[q. v.], Proc. Royal Medical and Chirurg. See, 
V. 49 ; Medical Circular, xxvi. 87 ; information 
kindly given by Sir Richard Quam, bart., F.R.S.] 

D'A. P. 

QUAIN, RICHARD (1800-1887), sur- 
geon, bom at Fermoy, co. Cork, in July 
1800, was third son of Richard Quain of 
Ratheahy, co. Cork, by his first wife. Jones 
Quain [q. v.] was his full brother, and Sir 
John Richard Quain [q. v.] was his half- 
brother. Richard received his early education 
at Adair's school at Fermoy, and, after ser\ing 
an apprenticeship to a surgeon in Ireland, 
came to London to pursue the more scientific 
part of his professional studies at the Alders- 
gate school of medicine, under the super- 
vision of his brother Jones. He afterwards 
went to Paris, where he attended the lectures 
of Richard Bennett, a private lecturer on 
anatomy and an Irish friend of his father. In 
1828, when Bennett was appointed a demon- 
strator of anatomy in the newly constituted 
school of the university of London (now Uni- 
versity College) Quain assisted his patron in 
the duties of his new ofhce. Bennett died in 
1830, and Quain then became senior demon- 
strator of anatomy, 8ir (Jharles Bell at that 
time occupying the professorial chair of 
general anatomy and phvsiologj-. "When 
Bell resigned this post, Richard Quain was 
appointed professor of descriptive anatomy 
in 18i32, Erasmus Wilson [q. v. j, Thomas Mor- 
ton [q. v.], Viner Ellis, and John Marshall 
[q. v.] successively acting as his demon- 
strators. He held the office until 1850. 

Quain was admitted a member of the 
Royal College of Surgeons of England on 
18 Jan. 1828, and in 1834 he was appointed 
the first assistant-surgeon to University Col- 
lege, or the North London, Hospital. He 
succeeded, after a stormy progress, to the 
office of full surgeon and special professor of 
clinical surgery in 1848, resigned in 1806, 
s then appointed consulting surgeon 



to the hospital and emeritus professor of 
clinical surgery in its medical school. 

When the fellowship of the Royal College 
of Surgeons was established by royal charter 
in 1843, Quain was one of those selected for 
the honour. He was admitted on 11 Dec. 
1843, and he was elected a F.R.S. on 
29 Feb. 1844. He became a member of the 
council of the College of Surgeons in 1854, 
was a member of the court of examiners in 
1805, and chairman of the board of examiners 
in midwifery in 1867. He was elected pre- 
sident of the college in 1868, and in the fol- 
lowing year delivered the Hunterian oration. 
From 1870 to 1876 he represented the Royal 
College of Surgeons of England in the Gene- 
ral Council of Education and Registration, 
and at the time of his death he was one of her 
majesty's surgeons-extraordinary. He died 
on 15 Sept. 1887, and is buried at Finch ley. 

He married, in 1859, Ellen, viscountess 
Midleton, widow of the fifth viscount, but 
had no children by her. He left the bulk of 
his fortune, amounting to about 75,000/., * for 
the promotion and encouragement, in connec- 
tion with University College, London, of 
general education in modem languages (espe- 
cially the English language and composition 
in tnat language) and in natural science.' 
The Quain professorship of English language 
and literature and the Quain studentships 
and prizes were founded in accordance with 
this bequest. 

Quain was a cautious rather than a de- 
monstrative surgeon, yet on all matters of 
clinical detail he was practical, sensible, and 
painstaking. He had the interest of the 
profession strongly at heart, and constantly 
insisted upon the necessity of a preliminnr}' 
liberal education for all its members. His 
character, however, was marred bv the vio- 
lence of his party feelings, his jealousy, and 
the readiness with which he imputed im- 
proper motives to all who differed from him. 

Besides editing his brother's 'Elements of 
Anatomy ' in 1848, Quain published : 1. * The 
Anatomv of the Arteries of the Human 
Body, with its Applications to Pathology 
and Operative Surgery, in Lithographic 
Drawings with Practical Commentaries,' 
folio, London, 1844. 'Explanation of the 
Plates,' 8vo, London. The splendid drawings 
were executed by Joseph Maclise, F.R.C.S., 
brother of Daniel Maclise, R.A. [q. v.j 
The explanation of the plates was arranged 
by Richard Quain, M.B. (afterwards Sir Ri- 
chard Quain, bart., F.R.S.) The recorded 
facts illustrating the history of the arterial 
system were deduced from observations con- 
ducted upon 1040 subjects. 2. * The Diseases 
of the Rectum,' plates, 8vo, London, 1854 ; 
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2nd edit. 1856. S. ' Clinical Lectures/ 8vo, 
London, 18Si. 

A life-size half-length in oils, painted 
by Georffe Richmond, K.A., is in the secre- 
tary's office at the Koyal College of Sur- 
geons in England. A bust, by Thomas 
Woolner, is in the council-room of the Koval 
College of Surgeons ; and a quarto litho- 
^phic plate, by T. Bridffford, A.R.HA., is 
in tne possession of the Koyal Medical and 
Chirurgical Society. 

[Obituary notices bj Mr. Pollock, Proc. Royal 
Medical and Chimrg. Soc, 1888; Lancer, 1887, 
ii. 687 ; British Medical Journal, 1887, ii. 694 ; 
additional facts kindly contributed by Sir 
Richard Quain, bart., F.R.S.] D*A. P. 

QUAKE, DANIEL (1648-1724), clock- 
maker, possibly a native of Somerset, was 
bom in 1048. On 3 April 1671 he was ad- 
mitted a brother of the Clockmakers' Com- 
pany. One of the early members of the 
Friends' meeting at Devonshire House, he 
married there, on 18 April 1676, Mary, 
daughter of Jeremiah Stevens, malteter, of 
High Wycombe, Buckinghamshire. In the 
register-book he is described as 'clockmaker, 
of Martins-le-Grand in the liberty of West- 
minster.* Soon after, Quare removed to the 
parish of St. Anne and St. Agnes within 
Aldersgate, where in 1678, for refusing to 
pay a rate for the maintenance of the clergy 
of the parish, his goods to the value of 5/. 
were seized to demy a fine of 21, 12*. 6d, 
The next year, * for fines imposed for refus- 
ing to defray the charge of the militia, two 
clocks and two watches were taken from 
him.' A little later he settled in Lombard 
Street, whence he migrated in 1685 to the 
King*s Arms in Exchange Alley, long a 
favourite home for watchmakers. In 1683 
Quare and five other Friends had * their 
goods seized to the value of 195/. 17*. 6d. for 
attending meeting at White Hart Court.' 
On 4 June 1686 Quare, with about fifty 
other Friends, was summoned to appear be- 
fore the commissioners appointed by James II 
to sit at Clifford's Inn to hear their grie- 
vances. He was fined again in 1689, but he 
was subsequently taken into AVilliam IIVb 
favour. On Quare's petition two Friends im- 
prisoned in Westmoreland were released, 
and on 2 May 1695 he introduced four 
Friends, including George Whitehead and 
Gilbert Latey, to a private interview with 
William HI. Quare and nineteen other 
qnakers signed a petition to the commons, 

Presented by Edmond Waller on 7 Feb. 
695-6. 
When Quare began life horology was 
rapidly advancing. The pendulum was a 
novelty ; so were the spiral spring and anchor 



escapement invented by Robert Hooke [q. v.], 
and the fusee chain. To Quare belongs the 
honour of inventing repeating watches, and 
it is also claimed for him that ne adapted the 
concentric minute hand. If he was actually 
the inventor of the latter, he must have con- 
structed it early in his career, for two con- 
centric hands are shown in a diagram in 
Christopher Huyghen's *Horologium Oscilla- 
torium, Paris, 16/ 3, p. 4. Clocks and watches 
made by Quare with only one hand are extant, 
or with two circles and pointers, one for the 
hours and another for the minutes, and the 
concentric invention did not quickly supersede 
this arrangement even in Quare's own work- 
shop. In tne * London Gazette,* 25-29 March 
1686, is an advertisement for a lost * pendu- 
lum' watch made by Quare, that had but 
one hand, but was curiously arranged to give 
the minutes ; ' it had but 6 hours upon the 
dial plate, with 6 small cipher figures within 
every hour ; the hand going round every 6 
hours, which shows also the minutes between 
every hour.' 

When in 1687 Edward Booth, alias Barlow 
[q. v.], applied for a patent for * pulling or re- 
peating clocks and watches,' the Clockmakers' 
Company successfully opposed the applica- 
tion on the ground that the alleged inven- 
tion was anticipated by a watch previously 
invented and made by Quare. Tne latter's 
watch was superior to Barlow's, because it 
repeated both the hour and the quarter with 
one pressure, while Barlow's required two. 

Wood {Curiosities of Clocks and Watches ^ 
p. 296) gives an account of a watch made by 
Quare for James II, but the references are 
inaccurate. Quare is also said to have made 
a repeating watch for William III. He cer- 
tainly made a very fine clock for the king, 
which went for a year without rewinding. 
Being specially made for a bedroom, it did 
not strike. The clock still stands in its ori- 
ginal place, by the side of the king's bed, in 
Hampton Court Palace, and shows sundial 
time, latitude and longitude, and the course 
of the sun. In 1836 the clock was altered by 
Vulliamy, the equation work being discon- 
nected and partly removed, a new pendulum 
provided, and the clock fitted with a dead- 
beat escapement. The case is surmounted by 
five well-modelled gilt figures, the complete 
height being over ten feet. The going train 
is similar to another year clock made by 
Quare, described in Britten's * Former Clock 
and Watch Makers,' pp. 90-100. Britten 
says of it : * It seems almost incredible for 
81 lb. X 4 ft. 6 in. to drive the clock for more 
than 13 months, but everything was done that 
was possible to economise the force. The very 
small and light swing wheel, the balanced 
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minute hand, and the small shortened arbors 
with extra fine pivots, all conduce to the end 
in view.' The weight in the Hampton Court 
clock was still less, being only 72 lb. There 
is also at the Royal Hospital, Greenwich, a 
very curious clock by Quare with a double 
pendulum. 

On 2 Aug. 1695, in the face of some opposi- 
tion from the Clockmakers' Company, a patent 
was nanted to Quare for a portable barometer. 
The oarometer, in the words of the patent, 
' may be removed and carried to any place, 
though turned upside down, without spilling 
one drop of the quicksilver or letting any air 
into the tube, and yet nevertheless the air 
sliall have the same liberty to operate upon it 
as on those common ones now in use with 
respect to the weight of the atmosphere.' 
None of these portable barometers are Known 
to exist, but of a ' common ' sort made by 
Quare a good example is at Hampton Court. 

Quare was chosen a member of the court 
of assistants in the Clockmakers' Company 
in 1097, warden in 1705 and 1707, and master 
of the company on 29 Sept. 1708. He died 
on 21 March 1723-4, agea 75, at his country 
house at Croydon, and was buried in Chequer 
Alley, Bunhill Fields, on the 27th. The 

* Daily Post * of Thursday, 26 March, says : 

* Last week dy*d Mr. Daniel Quare, watch- 
maker in Exchange Alley, who was famous 
both here and at foreign courts for the great 
improvements he maoe in that art, and we 
hear he is succeeded in his shop and trade by 
his partner, Mr. Horseman,* i.e. Stephen 
Horseman, apprenticed to Quare in 1702, 
admitted C.C. 1709 (Paekbb, London News, 
30 March 1724). 

His will, made on 3 May 1723, was proved 
on 26 March 1724 by Jeremiah, his son and 
executor. Among other bequests, Quare left 
to his wife 2,800/., all his household goods, 
both in London and in the country, and * the 
two gold watches she usually wears, one of 
them being a repeater and the other a plain 
watch.' The widow lived with her son Jere- 
miah until her death on 4 Nov. 1728 (aged 77) 
in the parish of St. Diouis Backchurch, Lime 
Street. 

(.)f Quare*s children who survived infancy 
there were, besides the son Jeremiah, a ' mer- 
chant,* three daughters — Anna, married to 
John Falconer ; Sarah, wife of Jacob Wyan ; 
and Elizabeth, who married, on 10 Nov. 
1715, Silvanus Bevan, * citizen and apo- 
thecary.* At Elizabeth's wedding, Sarah, 
duchess of Marlborough, signed the register 
with seventy-two other witnesses. 

[Registers of the Society of Friends, pre- 
served at Devonbhire House and Somerset House ; 
Derham's Artificial Clockmaker, 1734; Chris- 



tiani flugenii Zolichemii's Horologinm Oscillato- 
rium, &c. 1673 ; Wood's Cariosities of Clocks and 
Watches ; Nelthropp's Treatise on Watchwork, 
Past and Present ; Britten's Former Clock and 
Watch Makers ; Christian Progress of that An- 
cient Minister, George Whitehead, 1725; Ken- 
dal's Hist, of Watches ; Atkins and Overall's 
Some Accoimt of the Clockmakers* Company ; 
Ovepall's Catalogue of Books, MSS., &c., be- 
longing to the Clockmakers' Company; Patent 
Roll, 7 Will, in, pa-8 unica, No. 7 ; Besse'd Suf- 
ferings of the Quakers, 1763, vol. i. ; Cooke and 
Maule's Historical Account of Greenwich Hos- 
pital, 1784.] E. L. R. 

QUARLES, CHARLES (rf. 1727), musi- 
cian, graduated Mus. Bac. at Cambridge in 
1698. He was appointed organist of 
Trinity College, Camoridge. On 30 June 
1722 he succe^ed William Davies as organist 
of York Minster, and died in 1727. *A 
Lesson for Harpsichord * by Quarles, printed 
by Goodison about 1788, contains, among 
others of his compositions, an exceedingly 
graceful minuet in F minor. 

[Information from John Naylor, esq., Mus. 
Doc, organist of York Minster ; Grove's Diet, 
of Music and Musicians.] R. N. 

QUARLES, FRANCIS (1592-1644), 
poet, was born at his father's manor-house of 
Stewards at Romford, Essex, and was bap- 
tised at Romford on 8 May 1692. The father, 
James Quarles {d. 1599), who claimed descent 
from a family settled in England before the 
Norman conquest, was successively clerk of 
the royal kitchen, clerk of the Green Cloth, 
and surveyor-general for victuals of the navy 
under Elizabeth (cf. Hist, MSS, Comm, 5th 
Rep. p. 289, 7th Rep. p. 655 a). Norden, in 
his ' Description of Essex ' in 1594, describes 
him as a man of account (p. 41). The 
poet's mother, Joan, was dau^ter of Edward 
or Eldred Dalton of Mores I*lace, Hadham, 
Kent. She died in 1606, and was buried 
with her husband at Romford. Francis 
was the third son ; the eldest, Robert (1580- 
1640), on whom the poet wrote an elegy, 
succeeded to the manor of Stewards, was 
knighted by James I at Newmarket on 
5 March 1607-8, and sat in parliament as 
member for Colchester in 1626. Francis, 
with his next eldest brother, James, was edu- 
cated at a country scliool. To each of them 
their father, who died in their infancy, left 
by will 50/. a year. William Tichboum, 
* chaplain' of Romford, who in 1605 be- 
queathed them money to buy a book apiece, 
doubtless assisted in their education. When 
their mother died, in 1606, they had just 
settled at Cambridge, and in her will she 
directed the eldest son, Robert, to provide 
for the payment of the annuities dae to them 
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from their father's estate, but not yet fully 
paid. FranciB became a member of Christ's 
Uollege, Cambridge, and graduated B.A. in 
1603. Subsequently he studied law at Lin- 
coln's Inn, with the object, his wife tells 
us, of fitting himself for composing differ- 
ences between friends and neighbours rather 
than of following the legal profession. At 
the same time he practised music, and on 
one occasion sold his * Inn-of-court gowne ' 
to pay for a lute-case (Anecdotes and Tradi- 
Hang, Camd. Soc. p. 48). But his mind 
' was chiefly set upon devotion and study.' 
Despite an alleged antipathy to court life, he 
accepted the post of cup-bearer to Princess 
Elixabeth on her marriage to the elector 
palatine in 1 61 8. Accompanying his mistress 
to Heidelberg, he met in (Germany Robert 
Sidney, earl of Leicester, a patron of his 
father, and other English noblemen, who 
ahowed him attention. Ketuming to Lon- 
don before 1620, he published in that year 
his earliest work, which plainly indicated 
the path that he was to tread as a man of 
letters. It was a lugubrious paraphrase from 
the Bible in heroic verse, entitled * A Feast of 
Wormes set forth in a Poeme of the History 
of Jonah.' It is prefaced by a dedication to 
the Earl of Leicester, and to it are appended 
a ' Hymne to Ood,' eleven nious meaitations 
of some intensity, and a collection of fervid 
poems bearing the general title ' Pentelosria, 
or the Quintessence of Meditation' (other 
editions 1626 and 1642). Many similar efforts 
quickly followed. 'Uadassa: History of 
Queene Ester,' appeared in 1621, with a dedi- 
cation to James I. In 1624 Quarles published 
' Job Militant, with Meditations Divine and 
Morall,' dedicated to Charles, prince of 
Wales ; ' Sions Elegies wept by Jeremie the 
Prophet,' dedicated to William Herbert, third 
earl of Pembroke (an engraved title-page is 
dated 1625), and 'Sions Sonnets sung by 
Solomon the King,' dedicated to James 
Hamilton, marquis of Hamilton. The last 
scriptural parapnrase which he published in 
his lifetime was the 'Historie of Samson' 
(1631), dedicated to Sir James Fullerton. 
In 1625 he turned his attention, for the first 
of many times, to elegiac verse, and issued 
an ' Alphabet of Elegies upon the much and 
truly lamented death of Doctor Aylmer.' 
There are twenty-two twelve-line stanzas and 
a verse epitaph, each line of which begins 
with a letter of the alphabet in regular 
order. 

Quarles rapidly extended his acquaintance 
amon^ serious-minded men and women in 
the higher ranks of society, and he made 
some mendahips among men of letters. In 
1631 he wrote an epitaph on Michael Dray- 



ton, which was inscribed on the poet's tomb 
in Westminster Abbey. He exchanged 
verses with Edward Benlowes [q. v.], a native 
of Essex like himself, who introduced him 
to Phineas Fletcher {a. v.] To the latter's 
* Purple Island' (1633) Quarles contributed 
two commendatory poems, one of which, be- 
ginning' Mans bodies like a house,' he printed 
in his * Divine Fancies.' In 1626 he was in 
London, and prosecuted at the Clerkenwell 
sessions-house a woman, Frances Richard- 
son, for picking his pocket in the parish of St. 
Clement Danes (Notes and Queries, 7th ser. 
iv. 521). At the time he was seeking, con- 
jointly with Sir William Luckyn and two 
other Essex neighbours, an act of parliament 
to erect works for the manufacture of salt- 
petre by a new process (^Hist, MSS. Comm, 
4th Rep. p. 10). 

Before 1629 Quarles's piety and literarjr 
ability had secured for him the post of pri- 
vate secretary to James Ussher, archbishop 
of Armagh. He lived with his family under 
his master's roof in Dublin, and helped 
Ussher in his historical researches. Writing 
to Vossius, Ussher spoke of him as ' Vir ob 
sacratiorem poesim apud Anglos suos non 
incelebris.' With a view to increasing his 
incoipe, Quarles in 1631 obtained a lease in 
reversion of the impositions on tobacco and 
tobacco-pipes imported into Ireland (ib. 4th 
Rep. p. 869). 

At Dublin, Quarles first attempted secular X 
poetry, and in 1629 he published (in London) 
a poetic romance called ' Argalus and Par- 
thenia.' It was dedicated to Henry Rich, earl 
of Holland. An address to the reader is dated 
from Dublin, 4 March 1628. Owing to a mis- 
print of 1621 for the latter year in a new 
edition of 1647, bibliographers have assigned 
the first publication to 1621, but the book was 
not licensed for the press at Stationers' Hall 
till 27 March 1629. The story is drawn from 
Sidney's 'Arcadia.' In 1 632 more of his sacred 
verse was collected in * Divine Fancies di- 
gested into Epigframs, Meditations, and Ob- 
servations ' (in four books). A eulogy on Arch- 
bishop Ussher figures in book iv. (No. 100). 
This volume was dedicated to Prince Charles 
and the prince's govemess,the Countess of Dor- 
set, who deeply sympathised with Quarles*s 
religious bent. Next year (1633) Quarles's 
growing fame justified the reissue in a single 
volume of all his biblical paraphrases, * newly 
augmented,' together with his * Alphabet of 
Elegies.' The volume was entitled ' Divine 
Poems,' and was dedicated to the king.* 

"Before 1633 Quarles seems to have retired 
from Dublin to Roxwell in his native county 
of Essex, and there he prepared for publica- 
tion in 1635 the work by which his fame was 
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wife states in error that he was buried in St. 
Leonard's Church, Foster Lane. Letters of 
adminiatration, in which he was described 
as ' late of Ridley Hall, Essex/ were panted 
to his widow on 4 Feb. 1644-5. On the mar- 
gin appears the word * pauper ' ( Wills from 
Doctors^ Commons, Camd. Soc. p. 1^^> 

Pope's contemptuous reference to Quarles 
as a pensioner of Charles I in the lines {Imi- 
tations of Horace, Ep. i. 11. 886-7) : 

The hero William and the martyr Charles, 
On<? knighted Blackmoro, and one pensioned 
Qaarles, 

seems based on no authentic testimony. 
Quarles dedicated many of his books to 
Charles I ; and, after his death, a publisher, 
Richard Uoyston, dedicated to the king a 
second part of his ' Barnabas and Boanerges,' 
which bore the alternative title ' Judgment 
and Mercy for Afflicted Soules' (1646). There 
Royston speaks of Quarles as sacrificing his 
utmost abilities to the king's service ' till 
death darkened that great light in his soul ; ' 
but the implication seems to be that he went 
without reward. 

On 28 May 1618 Quarles married at 
St. Andrew's, Holbom, Ursula (b, 1601), 
daughter of John Woodgate of the parish 
of St. Andrew's. By her he had eighteen 
children. The eldest son, John, is noticed 
separately. The baptisms of four younger 
children are entered in the parish register of 
Roxwell ; but of these Joanna and Philadel- 
phia only survived infancy. 

Great as was Quarles's popularitv in his 
lifetime, it was largely increased by his pos- 
thumous publications. The earliest of these 
was ' Solomons Recantation, entituled Eccle- 
siastes paraphrased. With a Soliloquie or 
Meditation upon every Chapter, &c. By 
Francis Quarles. Opus posthumum. Never 
before imprinted. London, printed by M. 
F. for Richard Royston, 1646, 4to. A por- 
trait, ' eetatis suso 52,' by William Marshall, 
forms the frontispiece ; verses by Alexander 
Ross are sutecrioed. ' Vrsula Quarles his 
sorrowful widow ' prefixed a sympathetic 
' short relation ' of Quarles's life and death, 
with a postscript by Nehemiah Rogers [q. v.] ; 
and there are elegies by James Duport in 
Latin, and by R. Stable in English. Shortly 
afterwuds there appeared another volume 
of verse, ' The Shepheard's Oracles, delivered 
in certain Eclogues,' 1646, 4to. This versifies 
the theological controversies of the times. 
The interlocutors include persons named Or- 
thodoxus, Anarchus, Catholicus, Canonicus, 
and the like; and the volume concludes 
with a spirited ballad, sung by Anarchus, 
ironically denouncing all existing institu- 



tions in church and state. The address to 
the reader, dated 26 Nov. 164o and signed 
John Marriott, who, with Richard Marriott, 
published the volume, gives a charmingly 
sympathetic picture of Quarles'speaceful pur- 
suits, and describes him as an enthusiastic 
angler, which several passages in the book 
confirm. Internal evidence proves the author 
of the address to have been Izaak Walton, 
who was on friendly terms with the pub- 
lisher ^idcttioil^CompUat Anijler^edi. Nicolas, 
gp. 36, 37). In 1646 Quarles's wife issued at 
iambridge a second part of the popular 
'Barnabas and Boanerges ' under the title of 
'Judgment and Mercie for Afflicted Soules ; ' 
she complained that two London editions of 
the same tract in the same year were unau- 
thorised and inaccurate. ' A direfull Ana- 
thema against Peace-haters, written by Fran. 
Quarles,' beginning * Peace, vipers, peace,' 
appeared as a broadside in 1647. Of dif- 
ferent character was a fifth posthumous 
piece: *The Virgin Widow' (1649, 4to, and 
1656), an interlude, which was * acted pri- 
vately at Chelsea, by a company of young* 
gentlemen, with good approvement.' The 
publisher describes it as the author's very first 
essay in that kind, and a proof which few 
modern readers would admit ' that he knew 
as well to be delightfully facetious as divinely 
serious.' Langbame prudently describes it as 
' an innocent, inoffensive play.' Some of the 
verses in Fuller's 'Abel Redevivus' (1651) 
are by Quarles ; the rest are by his son John. 
Quarles has been Avrongly credited with 
* Anniversaries upon his Paranete continued ' 
(1635), a work by Richard Brathwaite ; ' Mid- 
night Meditations of Death, with pious and 
profitable Observations and Consolations: 
perused by Francis Quarles a little before 
his Death, published by E[dward] B[en- 
lowesl/ London, 1646 ; * Schola Cordis, or 
the Heart of itself gone away from God 
brought back again to Him and instructed 
by Him, in XLVII Emblems,' London, 1647, 
8vo (usually quoted as * The School of the 
Heart '). The last work was authoritatively 
assigned, in the edition of 1675, to the author 
of the * Synagogue ' — i.e. Christopher Har- 
vey [q. V.J \ et in a reprint edited by De 
Coetlogon in 1777, and many later issues, 
including one published at Bristol in 1808 
by * Reginald Wolfe, Esq.' (a pseudonvm for 
Thomas Froenall Dibdin), it is positively 
assigned to Quarles. This mistaken ascrip- 
tion was adopted by Southey and by Samuel 
Weller Singer [q. v.], who edited it and other 
genuine works of Quarles in 1845. 

Quarles's works were constantly reprinted 
for more than a century after his death. 
His ' Argalus and Parthenia' (1629), which 
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« Barnabas and R^an^rze*. or Jud^^nt ani R^.^ntaiion 1 1646> is the chief ant hority. but it 

Mercy' r^rappeared in 164»». lt»51. 16* 1. 16i 9. j^ r^ryrly possible to corroborate its sutemenu 

1^107 < edited by Reginald WoItV — i.e. T. F. fp^ni other sources. Dr. Grosart, in his edition 

DiWin), 1849. *l^o.'>; and th^» * Enchiridion' of 1874. has printed the wills of the poet's 

in 1654. 1670. 1681. 1^2l\ 1^41. and ISot): parents ; see E. J. Sage's aiticleson the Quarles 

a Swedish translation of th»» list appeared tiimily in the East Anglian ; Collier's Bibliogra- 

at Stockholm in 16.'y3. A complete collection phical Ostaloguc : Granger's Biogr. Hist. It is 

of Quarles's 'Works,' edited by l>r. A. B. desirable to distinguish between Francis Quarles 

Gro«art, appearwl in 1S74 in the 'Chertsev the poet and another Francis Quarles (1590- 

Worthies Xibrarv ' ( 3 v.ls. ) 1«58.,, son of Edmund Quarles, citizen of Nor- 

A painting of Quarts bv William Dobson "^^ T.^o ^^^'^^t T- l^ y. y^^'i^}^' 
is in ?he National Portrait* Galler^^ London. . 5^°^^"^; ^ll^l ?i^^^ 




College in 1639. and succeeded to the rectory 
enjrraved portrait by Thomas Cross. ] Newton (Hist. MSS. 0)mm. 2nd Rep. p. 117, 

111*; wretched n*;Hs of man's earthly exist- ^ 3rd Rep. p. 328 : and information kmdly sent 
ence was tho main topic of Quarles's muse, by the Rev. A. T. Wren, rector of Newton-by- 
and it in excliwivf.*lv in n*lijrioiis circles that ^ Sudbury).] S. L. 

the bulk of his work ha« b»-<*n welcomed with : 




treated his literary preten-su ._ r . uv i t- i j . • i * j 

temnt. Anthony a Wwd Pneered at him as care of Archbishop L ssher, and matriculated 



that iiis verses * have b»;en ever, and still are, arms for the king in the garrison at Oxford, 

in wonderful veneration amonp the vulfjar : ' and was imprisoned and banished, apnarently 

Pope who criticised his * Embh.-ms * in detail in consequence of his adherence to the royal 

in a letter to Atterl)urv, dt;nounces the book ' cause. While in banishment in Flanders he 

in the ' Dunciad' (bk.'i. 11. 139-40) as one -^^Tote the poems contained in his first pub- 

. . r .u * « , lished volume, 'Fons T^achrymarum.' He 

W «^ nictures for t ho paije atone, • -ci i j • loio v. ^ i • < 

V uiciurr lu 7; ,*. was in England m 1648, but his ' occasions 

* IS saved by bejiuties not Ins own. . ,o nji* ^.i 

*^ I beyond sea compelled him to leave in 

pole wrote that * Milton was ' the following year, and the date of his ulti- 

it till xXw world had done ad- 1 mate return to this country is unknown. 
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Towards the end of his life he was reduced 
to great poverty, and lived by his pen. He 
remained in London during the plague, and 
was carried off by it in 16C5. 

The publishea works of Quarles are : 
1. 'Fons Lachrymarum, or a Fountain of 
Tears; from whence flow England's Com- 
plaint, Jeremiahs Lamentations paraphrased, 
with Divine Meditations. And an Elegy upon 
that Son of Valor, Sir Charles Lucas,' Lon- 
don, 1648, 12mo; reprinted 1649, 1655, 
1677. 2. ' Regale Lectum Miseriae, or a 
Kingly Bed of Miserie. In which is con- 
tained a Dreame ; with an Elegy upon the 
Martyrdome of Charles, late King of Eng- 
land. . . . And another upon . . . Lord 
Capel. With a Curse against the Enemies 
of Peace, and the Authors Farewell to Eng- 
land,' London, 1648, 8vo; reprinted 1649, 
1658, iai9, 1660, 1679. 3. * Gods Love and 
Mans Unworthiness,* London, 1651, 12mo ; 
reprinted, with ' Divine Meditations,' 1655. 
4. * The Tyranny of the Dutch against the 
English. . . . And likewise the Sufferings 
and Losses of Abraham Woofe . . . and 
others in the Island of Banda,' London, 1653, 
8vo (prose) ; reprinted 1660. 5. * Divine 
Meditations upon several Subjects . . .,' 
London, 1655, 8vo ; reprinted 1663, 1671, 
1679. 6. * The Banishment of Tarquin, or 
the Rewardof Lust,' annexed to Shakespeare's 
* Rape of Lucrece,' London, 1655, 8vo. 
7. ' An Elegie on . . . James Usher, L. 
Archbishop of Armagh, . . . ,' London, 
1656, 8vo. 8. 'The History of the most 
vile Dimagoras . . . / London, 1658, 8vo. 
9. * A Continuation of the History [by his 
father] of Argalus and Parthenia/ London, 
1 659, 1 2mo. 1 0. * Rebellions Downfall,' Lon- 
don, 1662, fol. broadside. 11. 'Londons! 
Disease and Cure. Being a Soveraigne Receipt ' 
against the Plague, for Prevention sake,' Lou- 
don, 1665, fol. broadside. 12. 'The Citizens 
Flight, with their Recall, to which is added 
Englands Tears and Englands Comforts,' 
London, 1665, 4to. 13. * Self-Conflict, or 
the powerful Motions between the Flesh and 
Spirit, represented in the Person ... of 
Joseph . . . ,' London, 1680, 8vo; reprinted, 
with a slightlv different title (* Triumphant 
Chastity, or Joseph's Self-Conflict'), 1684. 
There is nothing in the book to show that this 
last item, a translation entirely in the manner 
of Quarles, is a posthumous publication, but 
the date of his death given above is confirmed 
by Winstanley (Lives of the Poets, 1687, p. 
194), who was apparently acquainted with at 
least one member of his uimily. Quarles 
also wrote a prose preface to John Hall's 
' Emblems,' 1618, ana contributed verses to 
Fuller's ' Abel Redevivus ' (1651). 

TOL. XLTH. 



There are three portraits of Quarles — one 
bv Marshall, with verses underneath it by 
T. M. ; one by Faithome ; and one anonymous 
(cf. Bromley, Catalogue), 

[Wood's Athenae Oxon. ed. Bliss, iii. 697 ; 
Quarles's Works, passim ; Sage's Notes on the 
Quarles Family, reprinted from the East Anglian.] 

G. T. D. 

QUEENSBERRY, Dukes of. [See 
Douglas, Charles, third Ddkb, 1698-1778; 
Douglas, James, second Duke, 1662-1711 ; 
Douglas, William, first Duke, 1637-1695 ; 
Douglas, William, fourth Duke, 1724- 
1810.] 

QUEENSBERRY, CATHERINE, Du- 
chess OP (d, 1777). [See under Douglas, 
Charles, third Duke of Quebnsberry, 
1698-1778.] 

QUEENSBERRY, Earm of. [See 
Douglas, James, second Earl, d. 1671 ; 
Douglas, Sir William, first Earl, d, 1640.] 

QUEKETT, JOHN THOMAS (1815- 
1861), histologist, bom at Langport, Somer- 
set, on 11 Aug. 1816, was the youngest son 
of William Quekett and Mary, daughter of 
John Bartlett. The father was at Cocker- 
mouth grammar school with William and 
Christopner Wordsworth, and from 1790 till 
his death in 1842 was master of Langport 
grammar school. He educated his sons at 
home, and each of them was encouraged to 
collect specimens in some branch of natural 
history. When only sixteen Jolin gave a 
course of lectures on microscopic subjects, il- 
lustrated by original diagrams and by a micro- 
scope which he had himself made out of a roast- 
ing-jack, a parasol, and a few pieces of brass 
purchased at a neighbouring marine-store 
shop. On leaving school he was apprenticed, 
first to a surgeon in Langport, and after- 
wards to his brother Edwin, entering King's 
College, London, and the Loudon Hospital 
medical school. In 1840 he qualified at Apo- 
thecaries* Hall, and at the lioyal College of 
Surgeons won the three-years studentship 
in human and comparative anatomy, then 
first instituted. He formed a most exten- 
sive and valuable collection of microscopic 
preparations, injected by himself, illustrat- 
ing the tissues of plants and animals in 
health and in disease, and showing the re- 
sults and uses of microscopic investigation. 
In November 1843 he was appointed by the 
College of Surgeons assistant conservator of 
the Ilunterian Museum, under IVofessor 
(afterwards Sir) Richard Owen [q. v.], and 
in 1844 he was appointed demonstrator of 
minute anatomy. In 1846 his collection of 
two thousand five hundred preparations was 
purchased by the college, and ho was directed 

u 
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to prepare a descriptive illustrated catalo^e 
of the whole histological collection belonging 
to the college, of which they constituted the 
chief part. In 1852 the title of his demon- 
stratorship was changed to that of professor 
of histology ; and on Owen*8 obtaining per- 
mission to reside at Richmond, Quekett was 
appointed resident conser\-ator, finally suc- 
ceeding Owen as conservator in 1856. His 
health, however, soon failed, and he died at 
Pangboume, Berkshire, whither he had gone 
for the benefit of his health, on 20 Aug. 1861. 
In 1841 Quekett succeeded Dr. Arthur 
Farre as secretary of the Microscopical So- 
ciety, a post which he retained until 1860, 
when he was elected president, but was un- 
able to attend any meetings during his year 
of office. He was elected a fellow of the 
Linncan Society in 1857, and of the Royal 
Society in 1860. 

In 1846 (Quekett married Isabella Mary 
Anne (d. 1872), daughter of Robert Scott, 
Bengal Civil Ser\'ice, by whom he had four 
children. There is a lithographic portrait of 
Quekett in Maguire's Ipswich series of 1849, 
and a coloured one by W. Lens Aldous. 

Quekett's work as an histologist was re- 
markable for its originality and for its influ- 
ence upon t he anatomical studies of the medi- 
cal profession in this country. His * Practical 
Treatise on the Use of the Microscope ' (1848, 
8vo) did much also to promote tne study 
among medical men and amateurs, and among 
those who came to him for instruction was the 
prince consort. His work in this direction is 
commemorated by the Quekett Microscopical 
Club, which was established in 1865, under the 
presidency of Dr. Edwin Lankester [q. v.] 

Quekett's chief publications were: 1. * Prac- 
tical Treatise on the Use of the Microscope,* 
1848, 8vo; 2nd edit. 1852; 3rd edit. 1855, 
which was also translated into German. 
2. * Descriptive and Illustrated Catalogue of 
the 1 listological Series ... in the Museum 
of the Royal College of Surgeons,* vol. i. 
* Elementary Tissues of Vegetables and 
Animals,* 1850, 4to; vol. ii. * Structure of 
the Skeleton of Vertebrate Animals,' 1855. 
«J. * Lectures on Histology,* vol. i. 1852 ; 
vol. ii. 1854, 8vo. 4. * Catalogue of the 
Fossil Organic Remains of Plants in the 
Museum of the Royal College of Surgeons * 
(in conjunction with John Morris (1810- 
1H8(J) (q, v.]), 1859, 4to. 5. 'Catalogue of 
Plants and Invertebrates . . .* 1860, 4to. 

Twenty-two papers by him are also 
enumerated in tne Royal Society's * Cata- 
logue of Scientific Papers* (v. 53-4), 
mostly contributed to the Microscopical 
^v*8 * Transactions,' and dealing with 
histology. One of the most impor- 



tant of these is that on the 'Intimate Struc- 
ture of Bones in the four great Classes, 
Mammals, Birds, Reptiles, and Fishes, with 
Remarks on the Value of the Knowledge in 
determining minute Organic Remains, Mi- 
croscopical Society's 'Transactions,* voL ii. 
1846, pp. 46-58. 

The third brother, Edwin Johk Quekett 
(1803-1847), microscopist, bom at Lang- 
port in 1808, received his medical training at 
University College Hospital, and practised as 
a surgeon in Wellclose Square, Whitechapel. 
In 1^5 he became lecturer on botany at the 
London Hospital; he was elected a fellow of 
the Linnean Society in 1836. It was at his 
house in 1839 that the meetings were held 
in which the Royal Microscopical Society 
originated. He died on 28 June 1 847 of diph- 
theria, and was buried at Sea Salter, Kent, 
near the grave of a Miss Hyder, to whom he 
had been engaged, but who had died of con- 
sumption. Ilis name was commemorated by 
Lindley in the Brazilian genus of orchids, 
Quekettia, which contains numerous microsco- 
pic crystals. Fifteen papers stand to Edwin 
Quekett's name in the lloyal Society's 'Cata- 
logue of Scientific Papers* (v. 63), mostly 
dealing with vegeta-ble histology, and contri- 
buted to the ' Transactions ' of the Linnean 
and Microscopical Societies, the 'Phytolo- 
gist,* the * Annals and Magazine of Natural 
History* and the 'London Physiological 
Journal* between 1838 and the date of his 
death. In 1843-4 he was one of the editors 
of the last-named journal (Proceedinffs of 
Linnean Society^ i. 378). 

William Quekett (1802-1888), rector of 
Warrington, Lancashire, the eldest brother, 
bom at Langport, on 3 Oct. 1802, entered St. 
John's College, Cambridge, in 1822, and, on 
his graduation, in 1826 was ordained as curate 
of South Cadbury, Somerset. In 1830 he 
became curate at St. George's-in-the-East, 
where he remained until 1841. To his eflbrts 
was due the establishment of the district 
church of Christ Church, VVatney Street, of 
which he acted as incumbent from 1841 to 
1864. His philanthropic energy here at- 
tracted the attention of Charles Dickens, 
who based upon it his articles on ' What a 
London Curate can do if he tries * {House- 
hold Words, 16 Nov. 1850) and 'Emigration' 
(tb, 24 Jan. 1862). In 1849 Quekett, with 
the co-operation of Sidney Herbert, founded 
the Female Emigration Society, in the work 
of which he took an active part. In 18o4 he 
was presented by the crown to the rectory of 
Warrington, where he restored the parish 
church, and died on30 March 1888, soon after 
the publication of a gossiping autobiographyi 
' My Sayings and Doings.' 



[Riv. WllliiMn QodtMl'i Wy Sayings md 
Duia^ 1H8A, $T0 : Proeaedings of tile lioDran 
SodHj. IS6I-S, p. Kciii : and informalioD from 
J.T.Qoeltott'adiAriM.aiHl pspen famished bv tis 
mh. Anhiu H Quekett. e^.. M.A.] 0. S. It. 

QUEMERFORD. NICHOLAS (1.S14 ?- 
15991, Jesuit. [See Combbbfobd.] 

QUEROUAHJ-E, LOUISE REXSE 
BE, DrciiE^ OF PoBTSMOCTH iSD Atjbiout, 
(1619-17:Ut. 'See Kerof\I,le.] 

(iUESNE, CHARLES Lb (I811-1S56), 
irriier on Jersey, [See Le Qcbsse.] 

QUESNEL or QUE3UEL, PETER 

(i 1299?), Francbcon, waa warden of tho 

rnncumD house nt Norwich, and died about 

1399, Heenjoyodihighrepiiteas'iheologiau 

ind doctor of the canon law,' andwasauthor 

of ' Directorinm Juris in Vara Conacientire , 

et Juridiriali.* This work is divided into 

fimr bnaks: (1) ' De summa Trinitate et fide 

Cuhaliea, et de seplem Sacramentis;' [ 

(3) ' De iisdem Sacramentia ministrandis et > 

iccipl^n-lis ; ■ (3) ' De Criminibua qme a i 

- ■ ■ ■■':- impediunt et de peenia lisdeni 

.' 1 4) 'De tisqmeadjus spectant I 

.'■■ndi*.' There ia a raaouscript j 

,■ .llh-gB,Oiford(Xo.2i3>,inwhich, 

iHjuka ii. and iv. are imperfect. I 

Tte jiriKtciiuni opens with the words, 'Si 
^ ignarat ignorabitur ; ' the treatise iUelf 
cununences ' Dignus es Domine aperirc li- 
hnim.' Wadding sajsof this wort, ' Vola- 
WD injfena et atjlufl elegana.' There wiia 
tiriiwrly a copy at Norwich, imd Wadding 
slu mentiooa that there were manuscripts 
bibe Vatican and in the Franciscan library 
It Toledo. There were also copies in the 
library of the Santa Croce at Florence (two 
Etanmcripta), in the Colbert oollecljon at 
Ptria (two copies), and in the libraries at 
Pidtta. Clairraui, and St. Martin of Toura 
fHosrriLVtXiS, Bibliotkaai SiiUotkecaruni/ii. 
is37). InthelibiBTyciftbeSantaCrocethete 
is an anottTmotis epitome. In one edition 
(lUua, 14^5) of the'Commentarii in libros 
Ityiioorum Aristotelis,' ascribed to John 
Ctaoniens, the firct and seconil books of the 
' Qoestiones ' are ascribed to * Doctor Canoni cus 
Uigister Fetms Casuelia ordinia minorum' 
ariTLB, Grrufriari at Ojford, p. 224 n. 1, 
Od: HisL Soc.) 

[TsBnw's BibL BriL-Hib. pp. 610-11 : Wad- 
diwuSerifi. Orf.MiQ-p.l95iSUr«lea'sanppt. 
Senpt.Ord. Frane. p. SOI; BlQmeflel'I'BUisl.of 
Xorfblk, IT. 11 1 : Coxe's Cat. MS3. in Colt. Anlis- 
fM Oion. i. B7.J C. L. K. 

QUICK, ITEMtY (1793-lKi7). the Coi- 
Bi»h poet, boni on 4 Dec 1793, of hiimble 
[ventage, at Zeonor, where he Epent bia 
life, wn>t« firom youth upwards rugged 



verses for the countryside. He increased 
a precarious income by the sale of popular 
journals, which be procured each mouth from 
Penzance. From 1830 until hia death he 
commemorated in verse all the local cala- 
mities and crimes, usuallj closing each poem 
with a religious exhortation. Most of hia 
lucubrations he printed as broadsides. In 
1336 he wrote his 'Life and Progress' in 
eighty-nine verses. He also printed ' A new 
Copy, &c., on the Glorious Coronation of 
Queen Victoria' (1838); 'A new Copy of 
Verses on tho Scarcity of the Present Sea- 
son and Dreadful Famine in Ireland ' (1648) ; 
and similar trifles both in verse and prose. 

An engraving represents (/uick in curious 
costume, with a printed sheet in his hand and 
a basket under liis arm (Mh-lett. Paaantv 
Pott and Prvnent, p. S6). He died at Mill 
Hill Down, Zennor, on 9 Oct. 1657. 

tC'iniisb Telc^mph, 21 Oct. 1837; Boaso 
Bnd Coartney's Bibl, Coronh. SuppL.whpi 
full liat of his works.] " T., n 
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QUICK, JOHN (1636-1706), noncon- 
formiat divine, was bomat Plymouth in Ift36, 
He entered at Exeter College, Oiford, about 
1050, and became servitor in 1653, at the age 
of seventeen. The rector, John Ccmant [q.v.l 
bad strong puritan leanings, and QuickC 
tutor, J'lha ijaiintlera, was a man of tbe same 
type. He graduated B.A. in 1657, andafter 
preaching some time at Ermington, Devon- 
shire, was ordained presbyter on ii Feb. 1669 
at Plymouth. UJs first charge was tha 
vicarage of Kingsbridge with Cburchstow, 
Devanshiro, a sequestered living, from which 
Quick was probably ejected at the Restora- 
t ion. At the passing of the uniformity act in 
106^ he held the perpetual curacy of IBrixton, 
Devonshire. Quick neither conformed nor 
resigned, and, though excommunicated, ha 
continued to officiate till, on Sunday, 13Doc. 
1663,while preaching his morning sermon, ha 
was arrested on the warrant of two justices, 
and committed to Exeter gaol. On 15 Jan. 
1661 he was brought up at the qiukrter sessions, 
and examined aa to his ordination. Iliscoun- 
sel pleadal errors in the indictment, and tha 
bench unanimously pronounced hia commit- 
ment illegal. ButasQuick would enter into 
no sureties for good behaviour, nor promise 
to give up preaching, he was remanded to 
gaol. Eight weeks afterwanls he was libe- 
rat«d at the assizes by Sir Matthew Hale 
[q. T-] Seth Ward, bishop of Exeter, pro- 
secuted him for preaching to bis fellow pri- 
soners, but he was acquitted. Quiok relates 
that when sent to prison he was consumptive, 
but ' perfectly recovered when he c*me out.' 
On the indulgence of 1072 he took out a 
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licence to preach in Plymouth, but after the 
quashing of the indulgence in 1673, he was 
lodged with other nonconformist preachers 
in the Marshalsea at Plymouth. Obtain- 
ing his release, he removed to London. In 
1679 he became minister to the English 
church at Middleburg, Holland ; but he re- 
turned to London on 22 July 1681. Here 
he gathered a presbyterian congregation in 
a small meeting-house in Middlesex Court, 
Bartholomew Close, Smithfield. This meet- 
ing-house was one of the buildings which at 
that time (and till recently) strangely en- 
croached upon the structure of the church of 
St. Bartholomew the Great. In one comer 
was a statue described as ' a popish priest 
with a child in his arms/ and a window of 
the meeting-house opened into the church, 
facing its pulpit, so that a person sitting in 
the meeting-house gallery could watch the 
conduct of divine service in the church. 
Quick, who was one of those who took ad- 
vantage of James IPs declaration for liberty 
of conscience in 1687, was apparently never 
disturbed in his London charge. He was 
noted as * a serious, good preacher,' and had 
a special gift in prayer. All his life he was 
a hard student, giving his nights to study. 
He did much to promote the succession of a 
learned ministry among nonconformists. His 
interest in the French protestant church was 
probably due in part to the fact that Ply- 
mouth was, from 1681, the seat of an im- 
portant colony of Huguenot refugees. For 
the relief of such refugees he made great 
exertions ; his own * house and purse were 
almost ever open to them.' Quick died on 
29 April 1 706, in his seventieth year. Funeral 
sermons were preached by his successor, 
Thomas Freke(rf. 1716), and by Daniel Wil- 
liams. His wife Elizabeth died in 1708. His 
only daughter married John Evans (1680 ?- 
1730) [q. V.]; she is said to have been wealthy, 
perhaps through her mother, for Quick him- 
self had no great command of money. His 
portrait, engraved by John Sturt, is prefixed 
to the * Synodieon.' 

He published funeral sermons for Philip 
Harris (1682), John Faldo [q. v.] (1690), and 
Mrs. Rothwell (1697); this last is valuable 
for a number of biographical notices, in- 
cluding one of his brother, Philip Quick. 
Also, 1. *Hell opened, or the Infernal Sin 
of Murder punished,' &c., 1676, 8vo (an 
account of a wholesale poisoning case at 
Plymouth). 2. * The Young Man's Claim 
to. . .the Lord's Supper,' &c., 1691, 4to. 
3. * Synod icon in Gallia Reformata ; or the 
Acts . . . and Canons of . . . National Councils 
of the Reformed Churches in France,' &c., 
1692, fol. 2 vols, (contains a historv of French 



protestantism to 1685). 4. ' A Serious In- 
quiry . . . whether a man may lawfully marry 
his deceased Wife's Sister, &c., 1703, 4to 
(against such marriages). An advertisement 
in this last states that 'about three years 
since' Quick had issued proposals for print- 
ing his * Icones SacrsB ; ' William Russell, first 
dime of Bedford, had offered to make good 
the expense. In the week following his 
patron's death (7 Sept. 1700) Quick was dis- 
abled, and could not collect subscriptions. 
The manuscript of the ' Icones' is now in 
Dr. Williams's Library, Gordon Square, Lon- 
don ; it fills three folio volumes, containing 
the lives of fifty French and twentj English 
divines. Calamy acknowledges his debt to 
it for the lives of seven of the ejected non- 
conformists, including Nathanael Ball [q. v.], 
George Hughes [q. vJ, and William Jenkyn 
[q. v.] 

[Funeral Sermons by Williams and Freke» 
1706; Wood's Athene Oxen. (Bliss), iv. 493; 
Wood's Fasti (Bliss), ii. 198 ; Calamy's Account, 
1713, pp. XXV, 247 seq.; Calamy's Continuation, 
1727, i. 331 seq.; Walker's SufTerings of the 
Clergy, 1714, ii. 318; Protestant Dissenters' 
Mag. 1799, p. 301 ; Wilson's Dissenting Churches 
of London, 1810, iii. 369 seq. ; Worth's Hist, of 
Nonconformity in Plymouth, 1876, pp. 19. 24.] 

A. G. 

QUICK, JOHN (1748-1831), actor, the 
son of a brewer, was bom in 1748 in AVhite- 
chapel, London. In his fourteenth year be 
left his home and joined a theatrical com- 
pany at Fulham, where he played Altamont 
in the *Fair Penitent,* receiving from his 
approving manager three shillings as a full 
single share in the profits. During some 
years, in Kent and Surrey, he played Romeo, 
George Bamewell, Hamlet, Jatfier, Tancred, 
and other tragic characters, and in 1767 was 
at the Haymarket under the management ot 
Foote, one of the pupils in Foote's * Orators,^ 
his associates including Edward Shuter [o . v.], 
John Bannister [q. v.], and John Palmer 
(1742?-1798) [q.v.l His performance, for 
Shuter's benefit, of Mordecai in * Love h la 
Mode ' recommended him to Covent Grarden. 
where, on 7 Nov. 1767, he was the original 
Postboy in Colman's * Oxonian in Town ; ' on 
14 Dec. the First Ferret in the * Royal Mer- 
chant,' an operatic version of the * Beggars 
Bush;' and on 29 Jan. 1768 the original 
Postboy in Goldsmith's * Good-natured Man.* 
At Covent Garden, with occasional visits to 
Liverpool, Portsmouth, and other towns, and 
to Bnstol, where he was for a time manager 
of the King Street Theatre, Quick remained 
during most of his artistic career. 

Quick's performances were at first confined 
as a role to clownsi ru8tic8| comic servants^ 
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and the like. He was seen as Peter in 
' liomeo and Juliet/ Simon Pure in ' A Bold 
fitroke for a Wife/ Third Witch in ' Mac- 
beth/ Qripe in the ' Cheats of Scapin/ the 
First Grayedigffer in ' Hamlet/ the Tailor in 

* Katharine and Petruchio/ Puritan in ' Duke 
and No Duke/ Vamp in the ' Author/ Mungo 
in the ' Padlock/ Canton in the ' Clandestine 
Marriage/ Zorobabel in the ' Country Mad- 
cap/ Clown in 'Winter's Tale/ Daniel in 

* Chroonoko/ Scrub in the * Beaux* Stratagem/ 
I^imphlet in the * Upholsterer/ Rigdum Fun- 
nidos in ' Chrononhotonthologos/Old Philpot 
in the ' Citizen/ and many similar characters. 
His original parts at this period included 
Ostler in Colman*s ' Man and Wife, or the 
Shakespeare Jubilee/ Skiff in Cumberland's 
"•Brothers' on 2 Dec. 1769, and clown to 
the harlequin of Charles Lee Lewes [q. v.] 
in the pantomime of ' Mother Shipton ' on 
26 Dec. 1770. A patent for a theatre in 
I^iverpool passed the great seal on 4 May 
1771, and on 6 June 1772 Quick was playing 
there Prattle in * The Deuce is in him.' 
Many other characters, including Loyel in 

* High Life below Stairs,' Polonius, Peachum, 
Jerry Sneak, Shallow, Sir Tunbelly Clumsy 
in tlie * Man of Quality/ were here in the 
next few years assigned him. At Co vent 
Garden he was, on 8 Dec. 1772, the original 
Consol in O'Brien's ' Cross Purposes,' and on 
6 Feb. 1773 the original Mom us in O'Hara's 

* Golden Pippin.' These performances pre- 
pared the way for his great triumph, on 
14 March, as the original Tony Lumpkin in 

* She stoops to conquer.* The character had 
been refused by Woodward, whose want of 
insight was fortunate for Quick. During 
the season Quick also played Sable in the 

* Funeral/ Coupler in the * Man of Quality,' 
Trapland in 'Love for Love/ Gentleman 
Usher in ' King Lear,' Lady Pentweazle (an 
original part) in an unnamed interlude of 
Foote, Old Mask in the ' Musical Lady/ and 
Iloneycombe in * Polly Honeycombe. The 
following season (1773-4) saw him promoted 
to Mawworm in the 'Hypocrite,' Grumio, 
Yarland in the * West Indian,' and Autolycus 
Mufti in < Don Sebastian.' On 31 Jan. 1774 he 
played Old Rents in the ' Jovial Crew.' Fore- 
sight and Town Clerk in ' Much Ado about 
Nothing/ with other parts, followed ; and on 
17 Jan. 1775 he was the first Bob Acres in 
the ' Rivals.' Among some scores of comic 
characters subsequently assigned him are 
Launcelot Gobbo, Lord Sands, Don Pedro 
in the 'Wonder/ Trinculo, Sir Andrew 
Aguecheek, Touchstone, Pistol, Dromio of 
Ephesus, Roderigo, Launce in ' Two Gentle- 
men of Verona,' Cloten, Silence, Major Old- 
fox in the ' Plain Dealer/ VeUum, LucuUus 



in * Timon of Athens,' Old Mirabel in the 

* Inconstant,' Fondle wife, Old Woman in 

* Rule a Wife and have a Wife,' Lovegold 
in the * Miser,' Dr. Caius, Lord Duberly 
in the * Heir-at-Law,' and Crabtree. From 
the almost interminable list of his original 
parts — most of them assigned him after the 
deaths of Shuter in 1776 and Woodward 
in 1777 — may be selected Isaac Mendoza in 
Sheridan's * Duenna/ Druggett in Murphy's 
'Three AVeeks after Marriage,' Sancho in 
'Don Quixote in England/ adapted from 
Fielding, Vulcan in Dibdin's ' Poor Vulcan/ 
Sir Wilfrid Wildman in Kenrick's * Lady of 
the Manor,' Hardy in Mrs. Cowley's * Belle's 
Stratagem/ King Arthur in * Tom Thumb/ 
altered by O'Hara from Fielding, Bobby 
Pendragon in Mrs. Cowley's * Which is the 
Man ? ' Sir Toby Tacit in O'Keeffe's * Positive 
Man,' Sir Solomon Dangle in Cumberland's 
< Walloons/ Spado in O'Keeffe's * Castle of 
Andalusia/ Savil in the * Capricious Lady ' 

faltered by Cumberland from the * Scom- 
ul Lady ' of Beaumont and Fletcher), Don 
Ccesar in Mrs. Cowley's ' Bold Stroke for a 
Husband,' Hillario in the ' Magic Picture ' 
(altered by the Rev. II. Bate from Massinger), 
Dr. Feelove in Mrs. Cowley's * More Ways 
than One,' Lapoche in O'Keeffe's * Fontaine- 
bleau, or Our Way in France,' Don Guzman 
in * Follies of a Day ' (Ilolcroft's adaptation 
of Le Mariage de Figaro '), Walmsley m Mrs. 
Inchbald's ' Appearance is against them,' 
Quiz in * Love in a Camp ' (O'Keeffe's sequel to 
the 'Poor Soldier'), Sir Oliver Oldstock in 
Pilon's * He would be a Soldier,' and Sir Luke 
Tremor in Mrs. Inchbald's ' Such Things are.' 
On 6 April 1790, for his benefit, Quick ap- 
peared as Richard III. He was always under 
the delusion that he could play tragedy, and 
took the character seriously at the outset, 
until the laughter of the audience proved irre- 
sistible. On 14 March 1 791 Quick created the 
part of Cockletop, an antiquary, in O'Keeffe's 
' Modem Antiques/ and on 16 April that of 
Sir George Thunder in the ' Wild Oats ' of 
the same dramatist. On 18 Feb. 1792 he was 
the first Silky in Holcroft's * Road to Ruin/ 
on 23 Jan. 1793 the first Solus in Mrs. 
Inchbald's ' Every one has his Fault, 'on 6 Feb. 
1794 the first Sir Gregory Oldwort in Hol- 
croft's * Love's Frailties, or Precept against 
Practice/ on 28 Oct. the first Sir Paul Per- 
petual in Reynolds's ' Rage,' and 6 Dec. the 
first Sir Rooert Flayer in Mrs. Cowley's 

* Town before you.* In Holcroft's * De- 
serted Daughter,' 2 May 1795, Quick was 
the original Item, and on 23 Jan. 1796 the 
original Toby Allspice in Morton's * Way to 

St married.' In ' Abroad and at Home,' by 
olman, he was (19 Nov.) thd first Sir 
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Simon Flourish, on 10 Jan. 1797 the first 
Vortex in Morton's * Cure for the Heart- 
ache/ and on 4 March Lord l*riory in Mrs. 
Inchbald's * Wives as they were and Men as 
they are/ In his last season he was, 23 Nov. 
1797, the first Scud in Cumberland's * False 
Impressions/ 11 Jan. 1798 the first Nicholas 
in Morton's * Secrets worth Knowing/ and 
13 Feb. the first Lord Vibrate in Holcroft's 
or Fenwick's * lie's much to blame.' On 
11 April, for his benefit, he gave a descrip- 
tion of the Roman puppet show. On 13 April 
he played his last original part, probably 
Admiral Delroy, in Cumberland's * Eccentric 
Lover.' About this time, on the score of 
declining health, he resigned his long en- 
gagement at Co vent Garden. His object was 
to obtain the option of playing less frequently, 
but much to nis disappointment he was not 
engaged the following season. On 9 May 
1799, for the benefit of Miss Leak, he appeared 
for the first time at Drury Lane, and played 
Hardy in the* Belle's Stratagem/ and Love- 
gold in the ' Miser.' On 12 June 1800, for 
O'Keeflfe's benefit, he played at Covent Garden 
Alibi in the * Lie of the Day/ and Drugget in 

* Three AVeeks after Marriage ; * and for an- 
other benefit appeared next day as Isaac in the 

• Duenna.' For this part he was engaged at 
Drury Lane in 1801-2, but he seems to have 
played no other. In 1809 he took a tour in 
the north, appearing in Edinburgh, 26 Jan., 
as Sir Benjamin Dove in the * Brothers.' 
In 1809 — ^probably on 5 Sept. — still in the 
same character, he made his first appearance 
at the Lyceum. On 24 May 1813 he came 
again from his retirement, taking part at the 
Haymarket Opera House in a benefit to Mrs. 
Mattocks, in which he played Don Felix in 
the * Wonder.' This seems to have been 
his last appearance. Out of his earnings he 
saved 10,000/., on the interest of which he 
lived, residing during his later years in 
Homsey Row, subsequently Will's Row, 
Islington. He was in the habit, up to the 
last day of his life, of presiding over a * social 
gathering ' held at the King's Head tavern, 
Islington. He died on 4 April 1831, and 
was buried beneath the old chapel-of-ease at 
Lower HoUoway. In early life he married at 
Bristol the daughter of a clergyman named 
Parker, and had by her a son, William, and 
a daughter, Mrs. MaryAnne Davenport ( Gent. 
Mag. 1831, i. 74). 

Quick, *the retired Dioclesian of Isling- 
ton,' as Mathews called him, ' with his squeak 
like a Bart'lemew fiddle/ was, on the same 
authority, a ' pleasant little fellow,' without 
'an atom of improper consequence in his 
composition.' Ite was so small in frame 
that Anthony Fasquin calls him < the smart 



tiny Quick.' He was held an honest man, and 
generous without being extraYa|^t. He was 
the favourite actor of George III, who con- 
tinually insisted upon his appearance, and is 
said to have more than once addressed him, 
and even to have promised, according to a 
very improbable story, to make his daughter 
a maid of honour. Quick was unsurpassed 
in old men. Isaac Mendoza, in the * Duenna/ 
appears to have been his great part. He was 
also one of the best of First Gravediggere. 
Other parts in which he ranked very high 
were Beau Mordecai, Tony Lumpkin, Poor 
Vulcan, Little French Lawyer, Dromio of 
Ephesus, King Arthur in *Tom Thumb/ 
Bobby Pendragon, Spado, Launce, and Sir 
John Tremor. Edwin was more popular than 
Quick, but was not, holds Genest, so good 
an actor. Edwin had to be fitted with new 
parts, while on the revival of an old comedy 
Quick was generally included in the cast. 
The author of * Candid and Impartial Stric- 
tures on the Performers,'&c, 1795, says : * Uis 
comic talents are purely original, and, though 
not richly fraught with a mellowness of 
humour, still possess a certain quaintness 
and whimsicality that prove such mcentives 
to laughter that the most cynical disposition 
cannot withstand their influence' (p. 53). 
Some want of variety is imputed to him. 
Davies classes him with Parsons as ' bom to 
relax the muscles and set mankind a tittering.' 
A portrait of Quick as Alderman Arable 
in ' Speculation,' with Munden as Project and 
Lewis as Tanjore, painted by Zoffany at the 
express desire of George III, is now in the 
Garrick Club. In this the portrait of Quick 
is repeated in a picture behind him. Other 
portraits of him, also in the Garrick Club, 
are by Dewilde, as Old Doiley in * W^ho's the 
Dupe ? ' by Dupont as Spado in the ' Castle 
of Andalusia,' and by Dighton as Isaac in 
the * Duenna.' In 1775 Thomas Parkin- 
son painted a scene from ' She stoops to 
conquer,' in which Quick appears as Tony 
Lumpkin, to the Hardcastle of Shuter an^ 
the Mrs. Hardcastle of Mrs. Green. This 
was engraved by R. Laurie. Somewhat 
laterWilliam Score painted a portrait, which 
was engraved. An engraving by Charteris 
of a portrait in the possession of Quick ap- 
pears in Gilliland's * Dramatic Mirror,' and 
shows a pleasant and somewhat chubby face 
(cf. Bbomlet, Catalogue), 

[Works cited; Genest's Account of the 
English Stage; Hichard Jenkins's Memoirs of 
tho Bristol Stage ; Wheatley and Cunningham s 
London Past and Present ; Smith's Catalogue of 
Portraits; Bryan's Dictionary of Painters; 
Davies's Dramatic Miscellanies ; Clark Russell s 
Bepresentative Actors; Thespian Dictionary; 
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GilliUnd's Dramatic Mirror; Dibdin's Edin- 
burgh Stage ; Boran's Annals of the Stage, ed. 
Lowe.] J. K. 

QUICK, ROBERT HEBERT (1831- 
1891), schoolmaster and educational writer, 
was bom in London on 20 Sept. 1831 , being 
the eldest son of James Carthew Quick, a 
city merchant of some eminence. He was 
Bent to school at Harrow, but soon removed 
on account of delicate health, and proceeded 
from a private tutor's to Trinity College, 
Cambric^, graduating in the mathematical 
tripos of 1854. He was ordained in 1855, 
ana worked with his lifelong friend, the 
Kev. J. Llewelyn Davies, as an unpaid curate, 
first at St. Mark's, Whitechapel, and after- 
wards in Marylebone. A residence in Ger- 
many first turned his thoughts to teaching, 
and, on his return to England in 1858, he 
accepted a mastership in Lancaster grammar 
school. Thence he passed in rapid succession 
to Guildford grammar school, Hurstpier- 
point, and Cramey, where, under Dr. Merri- 
man, he gave valuable help in the organi- 
sation of the first successful public school 
for the middle classes. In 1870 he was ap- 
pointed by Dr. Butler to an assistant- 
maatership at Harrow, which he held for four 
years. For the next few years he was head 
of a preparatory school, first in London and 
then at Guildford. In 1881 he was ap- 
pointed by the university of Cambridge to 
give the first course of lectures on the history 
of education under the newly formed syndi- 
cate for the traininc^ of teachers. In 1883 he 
was presented by tne master and fellows of 
Trinity College to the vicarage of Sedbergh, 
Yorkshire, which living he resigned in 18o7. 
His remaining years were passed in retire- 
ment at Redhili, though to the last he con- 
tinued to contribute to professional papers, 
to lecture, and to maintain an active corre- 
spondence with the leaders of education on 
tne continent and in America. While on a 
viait to Professor (afterwards Sir John Ro- 
bert) Seeley [q. v.] at Cambridge, he was sud- 
deidy struck with spinal apoplexy, and died, 
after a few days of painless illness, on 9 March 
1 89 1 . Li 18 / 6 he married Bertha, daughter 
of General Chase Parr of the Bombay army. 

The work by which Quick will live is his 
'Essays on Educational Reformers' (1st edit. 
1868). He, first of modem English writers, 
succeeded in making a book on education 
readable and at the same time sober and 
rational ; and the secret of his success was 
that he criticised past theories and methods 
by the light of living experience. Several 
pirated eoitions were published in America, 
but it was not till 1890 that a second 
and enlarged English edition was published. 



the preparation of which was the main work 
of his last years. Besides numerous peda- 
gogical papers and pamphlets, dealing mainly 
with the training of teachers and methods of 
teaching, he edited Locke's * Thoughts con- 
cerning Education ' (1880), and reprinted 
with introduction Mulcaster's * Positions ' 
(1888). His article on Froebel in the ' En- 
cyclopaedia Britannica' (9th edit.) was pub- 
lishea separately. 

[Journal of Education, April 1891, with Me- 
moirs, by J. Llewellyn Davies, H. M. Butler, 
Professor Seeley, and others; unpublished 
diaries and notebooks.] 1?. S-r. 

QUILLINAN, EDWARD (1791-1851), 
poet, born at Oporto on 12 Aug. 1 791, was the 
son of Edward Quillinan, an Irishman of a 
good but impoverished family, who had be- 
come a prosperous wine merchant at Oporto. 
His mother, whose maiden name was Ryan, 
died soon after her son had been sent, in 1798, 
to England, to be educated at Roman catholic 
schools. Retuminff to Portugal, he entered his 
father's counting-house, but this distasteful 
employment ceased upon the French invasion 
under Junot in 1807, which obliged the family 
to seek refuse in England. After spending 
some time without any occupation, he entered 
the army as a comet in a cavalry regiment, 
from which, after seeing some service at 
Walchereu. he passed into another regiment, 
stationed at Canterbur}-. A satirical pam- 
phlet in verse, entitled *The Ball Room 
Votaries,' involved him in a series of duels, 
and compelled him to exchange into the 
3rd dragoon guards, with which he served 
through the latter portion of the Peninsular 
war. In 1814 he made his first serious essay 
in poetry by publishing * Dunluce Castle, a 
Poem,' which was printed at the Lee Priory 
Press, 4to ; and it was followed by ' Stanzas 
by the author of Dunluce Castle' (1814, 4to), 
by 'The Sacrifice of Isabel,' a more important 
effort (1816) ; and by * Elegiac Verses ' ad- 
dressed to Lady Br^'dges in memory of her 
son, GreyMatthewBrydges (Lee Priory, 181 7, 
4to). In 1817 he married Jemima, second 
daughter of Sir Samuel Egerton Bryd^s [q. v.], 
and subsequently served with his regiment in 
Ireland. In 1819 'Dunluce Castle' attracted 
the notice of Thomas Hamilton (1789-1842) 
[q. v.], the original Morgan O'Doherty of 
'Blackwood's Magazine,' who ridiculed it in a 
review entitled ' Poems by a Heavy Dragoon.' 
Quillinan deferred his rejoinder until 1821, 
when he attacked Wilson and Lockhart,whom 
he erroneously supposed to be the writers, in 
his ' Retort Courteous,' a satire largely con- 
sisting of passages from * Peter's Letters to 
his Kinsfolk,' done into verse. The mis- 
understanding was dissipated through the 
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friendly oCficeB of Robert PeBneGilUesfq. v.], 
and all parties became good friends. la the 
same year Quillinan retired froni the army, 
and settled at Spring Cottage, between 
Rydal and Ambleside, and thus in the im- 
mediate neighbourhood of Wordsworth, 
-whose poetry he had long devotedly ad- 
mired. Scarcely was he established there 
when a tragic fate overtooli his wife, who 
died from the effects of burna, 25 May 
1822, leaving two daughters, Wordswortli 
was godfather of thu younger daughter, and 
he wrote an epitsph on Mrs, Quillinan. 
Distracted with grief, Quillinan fled to the 
continent,andafterwardBlived alternately in 
London, Paris, Portugal, and Canterbury, 
until 1841, when he married Wordsworth's 
daughter, I)orothy (see below). The anion 
encountered strong opposition on Words- . 
worth's part, not from dislike of Quillinan, 
but from dread of losing his daughter's 
society. ]Ie eyentually submitted with a 
good grace, and become fully reconciled to 
Quillinan, who proved an excellent husband 
and Bor-in-law. In 1841 Quillinan pub- 
lished 'The Conspirators,' a three-volume 
novel, embodying his recollections of mili- 
tary service in Spain and I'ortugal. In 
1843 he appeared in 'Blackwood' as tlie 
defender of Wordsworth against Landor, ! 
who bad attacked his poetry in an imaj^inar^ ' 
conversation with Porson, published in the 
magazine, tjiiillinan's reply was a cento of 
all the harsh dicta of the erratic critic re- 
Bpecting great poets, and the effect was to 
invalidate in the Trass an indictment whose 
counts it might not have been easy to answer 
Hurietim, I^ndor dismissed his remarks at 
■Quill-inanities;' Wordsworth himself if 
said to have regarded the defence as indis- 

In' 184ri the delicate health of his wife in- 
duced Quillinan to travel with her for a year 
in Portugal and Spain, and the e.tcursion 

Croduced a charming hook from her pen (sei' 
elow). Inl846hecontributedanextremeIv 
valuable article to the 'Quarterly' on Gil 
Vicente, the Portuguese dramatic poet. lo 
1847 his second wife died, and four years 
later (8 July 1851) Quillinan himself died 
(at Loughrig Holme, Ambleside) of inflam- 
mation, occasioned by taking cold upon a 
fishing excursion ; he was buried in Gras- 
mcre churchyard. His latter years had been 
chiefly employed in translations of Camoens's 
'I.iisiad,' five books of which were completed, 
and of Harculano's' History of Portugal.' The 



Liriginal poems, principally lyrical, vith a 
memoir, was published in the same year by 
W illiam Johnston ,theeditorof Wordswort h. 
Quillinan was a sensitive, irritable, hut 
most estimable man. ' All who know him,' 
says Southey,writinginl630,' are very much 
attached to him.* ' Nowhere,' says John- 
ston, speaking of his correspondence during 
his wife's hopeless illness, 'has the writer of 
this memoir ever seen letters more distiiicilr 
marked by manly sense, combined with 
almost feminine tenderness.' Matthew Ar- 
nold in his ' Stanzas in Memory of Edward 
Quillinan,' speaks of him as ' a man ud- 
spoil'd, sweet, generous, and humane.' Asan 
original poet his claims are of the slenderest ; 
his poems would hardly have been preserved 
but for the rej^rddue to hispersonal character 
and his relationship to Wordsworth. His 
lion of (he ' Lusisd,' nevertheless, though 
iting his final corrections, has consider- 
able merit, and he might have rendered 
important service to two countries if he had 
devoted his life to the translation and illus- 
tration of I'ortuguese literature. 

His wife, DoKOTiir Qrm.iNAX (1804- 
1847), the second child of William Words- 
worth, was bom on (I Aug. 1804. She was 
named after Dorothy Wordsworth, her 
father's sister. By way of distinguishing 
her from her aunt, Crobh Robinson used to 
call her ' Doiina.' The same writer calls 
her the 'joy and sunshine ' of the poet, who 
saw in her an harmonious blending of the 
chsracteristics and lineaments of his wife 
and sister. 'Dora,' he wrote in 182i), 'is 
my housekeeper, and did she not hold the 
pen it would run wild in her praises.' She 
published in 1847 (2 vols. 8vo, Mo»on> 'A 
Journal of a Few Months' Residence in Portu- 
gal, and Glimpses of the South of Spain,' 
dedicated to her father and mother. W ords- 
worth's later poems contain several allusions 
to Dora, and she is celebrated in particular 
along with Edith Sou they and Sara Coleridge 
in 'The Triad.' She died at Rydal Mount 
on 9 .lulv 1847, and was buried in Qrasmere 
churchyard {Gtmt. Maq. 1847, ii. 222: Lee, 
Dorothy WordiKorih, 1886, p. 144 j Ckabb 
liOBiKSON, Diary, iii. 193, 2&4-6). 

[Johtiaton's Memoir prefixed to Quillinan's 
coUeoted pnema; Knight's Life of Wordsimrth, 
vol. iii. ; Gitiies's Memoirs of a Litsrary Vete- 
ran, vol. ii. : Gent. Mag. new ser. vol, xiiri. : 
Dorothy QaillinaD'a Journal of a Few Mualhi' 
Rfsiilpiieo in Portugi(l;ClnjdflD'B Rogers and his 
ContempomricB, il. 206; Matthew Arnold's 
Fopms, Lyric nnd Elegia<^ p. 1B9: Sir Henry 
Taylor's Autobiogmphj, vol. Ii,; Christiso Bft- 
former, August 18fil ; Crabb fiobiniwi'i Diary, 
vol iii. passim.] R. O. 
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QUIN, EDWARD (d. 1828), journalist, 
bom in Dublin, seems to have spent some 
years in France, where he taught pugilism. 
Ultimately he followed the career of a jour- 
nalist in London. About 1803 he started 

* The Traveller,' a journal intended to re- 
present the commercial travellers; it was one 
of the earliest of professional papers, but it 
' was much more than a class journal, being 
.... a bold advocate of political reforms. 
** If it has not much wit or brilliancy," said 
A contemporary critic, *^ it is distinguished 
by sound judgment, careful information, and 
constitutional principles " ' (Fox Bourne, i. 
!?88). As editor of the paper, Quin accepted 
flome of the earliest of Leigh Hunt's essays. 
In 1823 'The Traveller' was merged in the 

* Globe ' under the general title of * The Globe 
and Traveller.' Quin also owned and edited 
' The Day ' until its amalgamation with the 

* New Times.' He was elected a common 
councilman for the ward of Farringdon 
Without in 1805, and enjoyed in the com- 
mon council a reputation for eloquence. 
He died of apoplexy at Sheemess on 
7 July 1823. He published under his own 
name a * Speech on Deputy Birch's Motion 
to petition Parliament against the Admis- 
^sion of Catholics into the Army,' 8vo, Lon- 
don, 1807 ; and ' Irish Charitable Society : 
a Letter advocating the Establishment of a 
Charity under the above Designation, with 
other Documents,' 8vo, London, 1812. 

A son, Edward Quin (1794-1828), 
matriculated from Magdalen Hall, Oxford, 
on 26 Nov. 1812; graduated B.A. in 1817, 
and M.A. in 1820, and was called to the 
bar at Lincoln*s Inn in 1823. He published 
' An Historical Atlas in a Series of Maps of 
the World,' 4to, London, 1840, of which 
several editions were issued ; and * Universal 
History from the Creation,' reprinted from 
precedmg work, 12mo, London, 1838. He 
died at Hare Court, Temple, on 4 May 1828, 
aged 34 (Foster, Alumni Oxon, 1716-1886). 

[Biogr. Diet of Living Authors, 1816, p. 285 ; 
Gent. Mag. 1823, pt. il. p. 280; Globe and 
Trareller, 8 Aug. 1823, and Times of same 
data ; Fox Bourne's English Newspapers, i. 288, 
336, 355, ii. 27 ; Andrews's History of British 
Journalism, 1859; Annual Biography and Obi- 
tuary, 1824; Autobiography of Leigh Hunt, 
revised ed. p. 124.] D. J. 01). 

QUIN, EDWIN RICHARD WIND- 
HAM WYNDHAM-, third Earl of Dux- 
KATEX and Mount-Earl in the peerage of 
Ireland, and first Baron Keitrt of the 
United Kingdom (1812-1871), bom 19 May 
1812, in London, was only son of Wind- 
ham Henry, second earl, ilis grandfather, 
Valentine Richard Quin (1752-1824), as a 



staunch supporter of the union, was re- 
commended by Lord Comwallis for a peer- 
age, with the title of Baron Adare (31 July 
1800) {Comwallis Correspondence , ed. Rcss, 
iii. 26). He was further created Viscount 
Mount-Earl on 6 Feb. 1816, and Earl of Dun- 
raven on 6 Feb. 1822. The third earFs father, 
Windham Henry Quin, second earl of Dun- 
raven (1782-1 860), assumed in 1816 the addi- 
tional name of Wyndham in right of his wife. 
He represented Limerick county in the impe- 
rial parliament from 1806 to 1820, and was a 
representative peer of Ireland from 1839 till 
his death. His wife, Caroline, daughter and 
heiress of Thomas Wyndham of Dunraven 
Castle, Glamorganshire, inherited from her 
father property in Gloucestershire, as well 
as the AVyndham estate in Glamorganshire ; 
she survived till 26 May 1870. 

The son, Wyndham-Quin, graduated B.A. 
at Trinity College, Dublin, in the spring of 
1833, and as Viscount Adare represented Gla- 
morganshire in parliament in the conserva- 
tive interest from 1837 to 1861. AVhile 
in the House of Commons he became a con- 
vert to Catholicism, and his political activity 
largely aimed at safeguarding religious 
education in Ireland (IIansard, 3rd ser. 
Ixxx. 1142-3). He became subsequently 
one of the commissioners of education in 
Ireland. He succeeded his father as third 
earl in the Irish peerage in 1860, and re- 
tired from the House of Commons next 
year. On 12 March 18G6 he was named a 
knight of St. Patrick, and on 12 June of 
the same year was created a peer of the 
United Kingdom, with the title of Baron 
Kenry of Kenry, co. Limerick. He acted 
as lord lieutenant of co. Limerick from 
1864 till his death. 

Dunraven was deeply interested in in- 
tellectual pursuits. For three years he 
studied astronomy under Sir William Hamil- 
ton in the Dublin observatory, and acquired 
a thorough knowledge both of the practical 
and theoretical sides of the science. He in- 
vestigated the phenomena of spiritualism, 
and convinced himself of their genuineness. 
His son, the present earl, prepared for him 
minute reports of s6ances which Daniel 
Dunglas Home [q. v.] conducted with his 
aid in 1867-8. The reports were privately 

Srinted as ' Experiences m Spiritualism with 
Ir. D. D. Home,' with a lucid introduction 
by Dunraven. But Dunraven^s chief in- 
terest was in archaeology. He was as- 
sociated with Petrie, Stokes, and other Irish 
archaeologists in the foundation of the Irish 
Archaeological Society in 1840, and of the 
Celtic Society in 1846. In 1849 and 1869 
he presided over the meetings of the Cam- 




brian Society held nt Cardiff and Bridgend, 
&Dd in 1871 was president of a section of 
the Hoyol Archffiological Institute. In 1862 
he accompanied JMontslembert on a lour in 
Scotland, and five years lat«r travellud in 
France and Italy, with the view of making 
a special study of campauiles. But Irish 
arefiiBology mainly occupied him. Ue is 
eaid to have visited every barony in Ireland, 
and nearly every island off the coast. He was 
usually attended by a photographer, and Dr. 
"William Stokes [i|. v.] and Miss Margaret 
Stokes were oden in his company. 

The chief results of hia labours, which 
were designed as a continuation of those of 
Petrie, his intimate friend, were embodied 
in ' Notes on Irish Architecture,' two sump- 
tuous folios published after his death, under 
the editorship of Marearet Stokes, with a 
preface by the fourth Larl of Dunraven, and 
notes by I'utrie and Reeves. The work was 
illustrated by 161 wood engravings, by IJram- 
ston, D. and J. Jewitt, and others, from 
drawings by O. I'etrie, W. F. Wakeman, 
Gordon Hifls, Margaret 8tokes, Lord Dun- 
raven, and others, besides 125 fine plates. 
The first part dealt with stone buildings with 
and without cement, and the second part 
with belfries and Iriah Romanesque, 

In \Ht)5 Dunraven compiled, as an appen- 
dix to his mother's ' Memoiials of Adare,' a. 
minute and eihaustive treatise on architec- 
tuntlremoins in the neighbourhood of Adare. 
I'art of this, treating of the round tower 
and church of Dysart, was reprinted in 
vol. ii. of the ' Notes.' Many of these half- 
mined buildings were, by Dunraven's muni- 
fieanee, made available foe relipous pur- 
poses. He also contributed some valuable 
papers to the Hoyal Irish Academy. He 
was elected F.R.A.S. in 1831, F.S.A. in 
1836, F.R.G.S. in 1837, and on 10 April 
18.34 became F.R.S. Montalembert dedi- 
cated to him a volume of his 'Monks of the 
West.' Dunraven died at the Imperial Hotel, 
Great Malvern, on G Oct. 1871, and was 
buried at Adare on the 14th inst. He was 
a man of quick perceptions and great power 
of application, a xealous Roman catholic, 
and a highly popular landlord. 

He was twice married, first, on 18 Aug. 
1830, to Augusta, third daughter of Tho- 
mas Goold, master in chancery in Ireland; 
and, secondly, 37 Jan. 1870, to Anne, daugh- 
ter of Henry Lambert, esq., of Caruagh, 
Weiford, who, after his death, married the 
second Lord Hylton. A portrait of his first 
wife, who died i'J Nov. 1806, was painted by 
Hayter, and engraved by Holl. Her son, the 
present earl, was nnder-secretary for the 
colonies in 1885-6, and agnin in 1886-7. 



There are at Adare Manor portraits of the 
fi.rst Earl of Dunraven by Batoni, and of the 
third earl and coUDt«ss by T. Fhilipps, m 
well as busts of the first and second earls. 

[Prefaca by fourth Earl of Dunraven to 
Notes on Irish ArchiteiiturB. 187fi-7: MemoriaU 
otAdaru WaDor, bj Carol ioe, wife of Ihs SMOud 
earl, priratflly printed, 1S65; G. E. C.'b Peerage; 
Foster's Alum m Oxod. and Cat. Bnbl. Or^.; 
Times, 10 Oft. 1871. Illuatr. London Ncvs 
21 Oct., and Limerick Beportsr. 10 Oct.; Webb's 
Compcnd. Irish Biogr. ; Buasc's Modern EngL 
Biogr.] Q. Le G. N. 

QUIN. FREDElilC HERVEY FOSTER 
(;i799-l&78),the first homCTOpathicphvsician 
in England, was bom in London on i'2 Feb. 
1799, and passed his early years at a school 
at Putney, kept by a son of Mrs. Sarah 
Trimmer [q. v.], the authoress. In 1S17 he 
was sent to Edinburgh University, where Le 
aTaduat*dM.D.onlAug.l820. In December 
1 820 he went to Rome as travelling physician 
to Elizabeth, duchess of Devonshire. He 
afterwards attended her in that city dnriag 
her fatal illness in March 1824. On Lis re- 
turn to London he was appointed physician 
to Napoleon I at St. Ueleno, but the emperor 
died (on 5 May 1821) before he left Eng- 
land. In July 1S21 he commenced practice 
at Naples, and his social gifts made him 
popularwith all the Sn^lish residents there, 
who included Sir William Gell, Sir William 
Drummond, and the Countess of Blessington. 
At Naples, too, Qiiin met Dr. Neckar, a dis- 
ciple of Hahnemann, the founder of homwo- 
Eathy, and was favourably impressed by what 
e learned of the homceopathic system of 
medicine. After visiting Leipzig in 1820, in 
order to study its working, Quin returned t"> 
Naples a convert. On the journey he was in- 
troduced at Rome to Prince Leopold of Saxe- 
Coburg, afterwards king of the Belgians, and 
soon left Naples to become his family pliysician 
in England. Until May 1829 he continued a 
member of the prince s household either at 
SInrlborougli House, London, or Claremont, 
Surrey, and extended his acquaintance in 
aristocratic circles. From May 1829 to Sep- 
tember 1831 he practised in Paris, chiefly.but 
not entirely, on the principles of Hahnemann. 
In September 1831, after consulting with 
Hahnemann as to the treatment of cholera, 
he proceeded to Tischnowiti in Moravia, 
where the disease was raging. He was him- 
self attacked, but s i i. 



.ned until the cholera disappeared. 
His treatment consisted in giving camphor in 
the first stage, and ipecacuanha and arsenic 
subsequently. 

At length, in July 18S2, he settled in 
London at 19 King Street, St. James's, r^ 
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moving in 1833 to 13 Stratford Place, and 
introduced the homoeopathic system into this 
country. The medical journab denounced 
him as a quack, bnt he made numerous con- 
Tert«, and his practice rapidly grew, owing 
as much to his attractive personality as to 
his medical skill. But the professional op- 
position was obstinately prolonged. In Fe- 
bruary 1838, when Quin was a candidate 
for (flection at the Athenaeum Club, he was 
blackballed by a clique of physicians, led by 
John Avrton Paris [\j. v.], who privately at- 
tacked ^uin with a virulence for which he had 
to apologise. From 26 June 1845 he was me- 
dical attendant to the Duchess of Cambridge. 

In 1839 Quin completed the first volume 
of his translation of Hahnemann's * Materia 
Medlca Pura,* but a fire at his printers' de- 
stroyed the whole edition of five hundred 
copies, and failing health prevented him from 
reprinting the work. In 1 843 he established a 
short-lived dispensary, called the St. James's ' 
IIoma;opathic Dispensary. In 1844 he founded , 
the British lloma^opatbic Society, of which { 
he was elected president. Chiefly through 
his exertions the London Homoeopathic Hos- 
pital was founded in 1850. It became a 
permanent institution, and is now located in 
Great Ormond Street. On 18 Oct. 1859 he 
vras appointed to the chair of therapeutics 
and materia medica in the medical school of 
the hospital, and gave a series of lectures. 

Quin was popular in London society. In 
aristocratic, literary, artistic, and dramatic 
circles he was always welcome. He was 
almost the last of the wits of London society, 
and no dinner was considered a success 
-without his presence. His friends included 
Dickens, Thackeray, the Bulwers, Macready, 
Landseer, and Charles Mathews. In man- 
ners, dress, and love of high-stepping horses 
he imitated Count D'Orsav. Alter suffering 

Seatly from asthma, he Jied at the Garden 
ansions, Queen Anne's Gate, "Westminster, 
on 24 Nov. 1878, and was buried in Kensal 
Green cemetery on 28 Nov. 

He was the author of: 1. * Du Traitement 
Tlomoeopathique du Cholera avec notes et 
appendice,' Paris, 1832, dedicated to Louis- 
Fbilippe. 2. * Pharmacopoeia Homoeopathica,' 
1834, dedicated to the King of the Belgians. 
He also wrote a preface to the 'British 
Homoeopathic Pharmacopoeia,' published by 
the British Homoeopathic Society in 1870, 
and was the editor of the second edition 
brought out in 1876. 

[Hamilton's Memoir of F. H. F. Qnin, 1879, 
with portrait; Maddeo's Literaiy Life of the 
Conntees of BletsiDgton, 1855, i. 191, ii. 26, 27, 
111-14, 44a-54, iii. 201 ; Lord Ronald Oower's 
My ReminifceDcef, 1883, ii, 251-4 ; Morning 



Post, 29 Nov. 1878, p. 5; KusselFs Memoirs of 
Thomas Moore, 1854, yi. 318; Dickens's Life of 
C. J. Mathews, 1879, i. 102.1 G. C. B. 

QUIN, JAMES (1693-1766), actor, the 
illegitimate son of James Quin, barrister, and 
the grandson of Mark Quin, mayor of Dublin 
in 1676, was born in King Street, Co vent 
Garden, 24 Feb. 1692-3, and christened at 
the adjacent church of St. Paul, His mother, 
though she called herself a widow, appears 
to have had a husband living in 1093, by 
name Grinsell. Young Quin was taken, in 
1700, to Dublin, and educated in that city 
under the Kev. Dr. Jones. He was probably 
for a short time at Trinity College, Dublin. 
After the death of his father in 1710 he 
was obliged, for the purpose of obtaining his 
patrimony, to contest against his uterine 
brother, Grinsell, a suit in chancery, which 
want of means compelled him to abandon. 
He then took to the stage in Dublin, and 
made his first appeorance at the Smock Alley 
Theatre as Abel in Sir Robert Ho ward's Com- 
mittee,* playing also Cleon in Shad well's 
*Timon of Athens, or the Man Hater,* and, 
according to Gene8t,the Prince of Tanais in 
liowe*8 'Tamerlane.* It is not unlikely that 
he appeared at Drury Lane as early as 1714. 
On 4 Feb. 1715 Quin played there Vulture, 
an original part in * Country Lasses,' an adap- 
tation by Charles Johnson (1679-1748) [q. v.] 
of Middleton's * A Mad World, my Masters. 
Quin is not mentioned as from Ireland, nor 
is there any indication that this was a first 
appearance. On the 23rd he was the First 
Steward in Gay's * What d'ye call it?* and 
was on 20 April the First Lieutenant of the 
Tower in Howe's * Lady Jane Gray.' Tate 
Wilkinson says that the propriety with which 
Quin played this smallpart, either in thispiece 
or in* King Richard III,' in which he was seen 
the following season, first recommended him 
to public notice. On 28 June Quin undertook 
Winwife in Jonson's * Bartholomew Fair.' 
On 3 Jan. 1710 his name api)ears to the King 
in * Philoster.* Don Pedro m the * Rover,' fol- 
lowed on 6 March; on 19 .July Pedro in tho 

* Pilgrim,* and on 9 Aug, the Cardinal in the 

* DuKe of Guise.' On 7 Nov. Quin's chance 
arrived. Mills, who played Bajazet in 
'Tamerlane,* was taken suddenly ill, and 
Quin read his part in a manner that elicited 
great applause. The next night, having 
learnt the words, he played it m a fashion 
that brought him into lasting favour. On 
17 Dec. he was the original Antenor in 
Mrs. Centlivre's 'Cruel Gift.' On 5 Jan. 
1717 he was Gloster in 'King Lear,' and 
on the 16th second player in the ill-starred 

* Three Weeks after Marriage * of Gay and 
' two friends.* Voltore in Jonson*8 * Volpone, 
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or the Fox/ Cinna in ' Gaius Marius/ Fla^- 
flint in Lacy*8 ' Old Troop/ and Aaron m 

* Titus Andronicus ' were given during the 
season. On 18 Nov., still at Drury Lane, he 
plaved Balance in the 'Recruiting Officer/ 
and on 7 Jan. following made, as Hotspur 
in * King Ilenry IV/ pt. i., his first appear- 
ance at Lincoln's Inn Fields, where ne re- 
mained for fourteen years. During his first 
season here he was assigned Iloratio in the 

* Fair Penitent,' Tamerlane, Morat in * Au- 
renge-Zebe,' Antony in * Julius Caesar,* and 
was, 18 Feb. 1718, the original Scipio in 
Beckiugham's ' Scipio Africanus.' Leading 
parts in tragedy were now freely assigned him, 
and the following season saw him as Mac- 
beth, Brutus, Coriolanus (? Hotspur), King 
in * llamlet/ as well as Raymond in the 

* Spanish Fryar,'Benducar in ' Don Sebastian,' 
Burleigh in the * Unhappy Favourite ' of 
Banks, Glytus in the * Rival Queens,' Syphax 
in * Cato,' Maskwell in the * Double Dealer/ 
Bajazet in * Tamerlane/ Sir John Brute in the 

* Provoked Wife,' and Clause in the * Royal 
Merchant, or the Beggar's Bush.* 

In a version of Shirley's * Traytor * altered 
by Christopher Bullock, he was the first 
Lorenzo (the traitor), and he was, 16 Jan. 
1719, the original Sir Walter Raleigh in 
Se well's tragedy so named. Between this 
period and his migration to Covent Garden 
in 1732 he became an accepted representa- 
tive of the following Shakespearean parts: 
Othello, Falstaffin * Merry Wivesof Windsor ' 
and 'Ilenry IV,' pt. i., liector and Thersites 
in *Troilu8 and Cressida/ Duke in * Measure 
for Measun*/ King in 'Henry IV/ pt. i., 
Buckingham in * Richard III,' the Ghost in 

* Hamlet,' and Lear. Principal among the 
non-Shakespearean parts in which he was 
seen were Aboan in * Oroonoko,' Sir Edward 
Belfond in Shadwell's * Squire of Alsatia/ 
Montezuma in * Indian Emperor/ Roderigo 
in the * Pilgrim,' Ghamont in the * Orphan,' 




Bachelor/ Dominic in the * Spanish Fryar/ 
Greon in ' (Edipus/ Bessus in * A King and 
No King/ I^lville in the 'Rover/ Pinch- 
wife in Wycherlev*s * Country Wife,' -.Esop, 
Ranger in the * talso Husband/ Volpone, 
Melantius in the * Maid's Tragedy/ Captain 
Macheath in the * Beggars' Opera,' Young 
Bevil in the 'Conscious Lovers/ Colonel 
Standard in the * Constant Couple/ Diocles 
in the * l*rophetess,' Manly in the * IVovoked 
Husband/ Leon in 'Rule' a Wife and have a 
Wife/ and Teague in the 'Committee.' His 
principal ' creations ' include, with many 
r8,Henry IV of France in Beckingham's 



piece 80 named, 7 Nov. 1719 ; Genseric in 
Motley'8'Captive8/29Feb.l720;Bellmourin 
the * Fatal Extravagance/ assigned to Joseph 
Mitchell, but incluaed in the works of Aaron 
Hill, 21 April 1721 ; Sohemus in Fenton's 
' Mariamne,^ 22 Feb. 1723 ; Cok)nel Warcourt 
in Southern's 'Money the Mistress,' 19 Feb. 
1726 ; Eurydamas m Frowde's * Fall of 
Saguntum/ 16 Jan. 1727 ; Themistocles in 
Dr. Madden's ' Themistocles/ 10 Feb. 1729 ; 
Count Waldec in Mrs. Haywood's 'Frederick, 
Duke of Brunswick-Lunenberg/ 4 March; 
Glitus in Frowde's 'Philotas/ 3 Feb. 1731 ; 
Thoas in Theobald's * Orestes/ 3 April ; and 
Old Bellefleur in Kelly's ' Married Philo- 
sopher,' 25 March 1732. More than once 
Quin distinguished himself by his manliness 
and vigour. In 1721 a drunken nobleman 
forced his way on to the stage, and, in 
answer to Rich's remonstrance, slapped the 
manager's face. The blow was returned with 
interest, and a fracas ensued, in which Rich's 
life was only saved by the promptitude of 
Quin, who came to Ilich's rescue with his 
drawn sword in his hand. The occurrence 
was the cause of a guard of soldiers being sent 
by royal order to Lincoln's Inn Fields as well 
as to Drury Lane. 

On the opening night of Covent Garden, 
7 Dec. 1732, Quin appeared as Fainall in 
the ' Man of the World,' playing also, on 
following nights, Manly in the ' Plain 
Dealer,' Baled in the ' Siege of Damascus,' 
and Apemantus in * Timon of Athens.' He 
was, 10 Feb. 1733, the original Lycomedes 
in Gay's ' Achilles/ and, 4 April, Bosola in 
the ' Fatal Secret/ an adaptation by Theobald 
of Webster's ' Duchess of Malfi.' At Covent 
Garden he remained the following season, 
playing, 6 March 1734, an original part in 
Gay's ' Distressed Wife,' and appearing for 
the first time as Cato, and as Gonzalez in 
the ' Mourning Bride.' As Othello he reap- 
peared at Drury Lane, 10 Sept. 1734, being 
his first appearance there for sixteen years. 
During the seven years in which he re- 
mained at this house, he added to his 
repertory Richard IH, Ventidius in 'AH 
for Love,' Pyrrhus in the* Distressed Mother/ 
Pembroke in * I^y Jane Gray/ Gloster in 
* Jane Shore/ Jaaues in ' As you like it/ 
and Antonio in tlie * Merchant of Venice.' 
' A few of his original parts stand out from 
; the rest. Among them are Amurath in 
Lillo's 'Christian Hero/ 13 Jan. 1735; 
' Mondish in Fielding's 'Universal GWlant/ 
, 10 Feb ; Proteus (Benedick) in the ' Uni- 
I versal Passion/ Miller's amalgam of ' Much 
Ado about Nothing' and 'La Princesse 
d'fiUde/ 28 Feb. 1787 ; Comua, 4 March 
1738; Agamemnon in Thomson's ' Agamem- 
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non/ 6 April ; Soljman in Mallet's ' Mus- 
tapha/ 13 Feb. 1739, and Elmerick in 
Liilo's posthumoos tragedy, 'Elmerick, or 
Justice Triumphant/ 23 Feb. 1740. He was 
also cast for Gustavus in Brooke's * Gusta- 
vus Vasa/ which was prohibited by the cen- 
Quin's name appears, with those of 



Bors. 



John Mills, Ben Johnson, Theophilus Gibber, 
&c., in the 'London Magazine' for April 
173o, to protest against the passing of a 
bill, then before parliament, for restraining 
the number of playhouses, and preventing any 
person from acting except under the patents. 

In the autumn of 1741, Quin, who was not 
engaged in London, appeared at the Aungier 
Street Theatre, Dublin, in his now favourite 
character of Cato. He also played Lord 
Townly to the Lady Townly of* Kitty ' Clive, 
Comus, and other parts. After, as it is sup- 
posed, visiting with the company, Cork and 
Limerick, he reappeared at Aungier Street in 
174:?, playing Young Bevil in the ' Conscious 
Lovers ' to the Indiana of Mrs. Cibber. He 
also played Chamont to her Monimia, and 
Horatio to her Calista. 

On 22 Sept. 1742, as Othello, he reappeared 
at Co vent Garden, and he remained there 
until the close of his career. On 12 Nov. 
1744 he was Zanga in the ' llevenge,* and on 
15 P^eb. 1745 the original Kin^ John in 
Cibber s * Papal Tyranny in the Reign of King 
John/ and he soon after played Herod in 
'Mariamne.' In 1745-6 he was not engaged. 
He had been in the summer of 1745 with 
Mrs. Cibber, and returned with that artist, 
who shared his exclusion. In 1746 both 
Quin arid Garrick were engaged by Rich for 
Covent Garden. On 14 Nov. 1746, in the 
'Fair Penitent/ the two rivals measured 
Kwords, Quin playing Horatio and Garrick 
Lothario to the Calista of Mrs. Cibber. Great 
interest was evoked, and the cheering was 
so loud that both actors were disconcerted. 
Garrick owned his discomfiture, and said 
'Faith, I believe Quin was as much frightened 
as myself.* Quin, who was too proud to own 
any want of courage, played Horatio with 
the ' emphasis and dignity which his elocu- 
tion gave to moral sentiments,' and Garrick 
acted Lothario with a spirit peculiar to 
himself. Honours were thus divided. It 
was otherwise with Richard III, which was 
played by both. The representations of 
Garrick were closely followed, while those 
of Quin were neglected. A revenge was 
taken by Quin in * King Henry I V/ his Fal- 
statf being warmly welcome!, while Hotspur 
was pronounced unsuited to the figure and 
style of acting of Garrick, who this season 
relinquished the part. In 'Jane Shore,' 
Garrick, as Hastings, won back his supremacy 



over his rival as Gloster, which Quin called 
' one of his strut and whisker parts.' Davies 
tells a story which Genest refuses to accept, 
and in part confutes, that after the astonish- 
ing success of Garrick's ' Miss in her Teens,' 
17 Jan. 1747, Quin refused to act on the nights 
when it was played, swearing that ' he would 
not hold up the tail of a farce.' Garrick ac- 
cordingly said, with some malice, * Then I 
will give him a month's holiday, and put 
it up every night.' Quin, Davies says, came 
nightly to the theatre, and, being told that 
the house was crowded, * gave a significant 
growl and withdrew.' Murphy, on the other 
hand, says that during the entire season 
Quin and Garrick had no kind of difference. 

At the outset of the season of 1747-8 Quin 
was at Bath, whence he wrote to Rich, ' I am 
at Bath — yours, James Quin ; ' and received 
the answer 'Stay there, and be damned — 
yours, John Rich. For the relief of suflbrers by 
a fire in Comhill, Quin reappeared as Othello 
6 Aug. 1748. After this he played a few 
familiar parts. At the opening of the follow- 
ing season he was again a regular member of 
the Covent Garden company, playing con- 
stantly leading parts. On 18 Jan. 1749 he 
was the original Coriolanus in Thomson's ' Co- 
riolanus.' The play was posthumous, and Quin 
feelingly referred in the prologue to the fact. 

Garrick was then at the other house. His 
performance of Sir John Brute in the ' Pro- 
voked Wife' was contrasted with that of 
Quin, as well as with that of Cibber. Quin, 
it was said, forgot that Sir John Brute had 
been a gentleman, while Cibber and Garrick, 
through every scene of riot and debauchery, 
preserved the recollection. In 1749-50 fie 
played, for the first time, Gardiner in Rowe's 
'Lady Jane Gray/ and King Henry in 
Banks's' Virtue Betrayed.' In 1750-1 Garrick 
sought to detach Quin from Covent Garden. 
Quin, however, though he had something to 
fear from the rivalry of Barry, was still in 
command at Covent Garden, and ho skil- 
fully used Garrick's application as a means 
of extorting from Rich 1,000/. a year, the 
greatest salary, according to Tate Wilkinson, 
that had then ever been given. On 23 Feb. 
1751 Quin was, for the first time, King John 
in Shakespeare's play ; and on 11 March, for 
the first time, lago. His last performance 
as paid actor was on 15 May 1751, as Horatio 
in the ' Fair Penitent.' 

At the close of the season Quin retired to 
Bath. He came to London, however, to play, 
on 16 March 1752, Falstafl" in ' Henry IV/ 
for the benefit of Ryan, and repeated the per- 
formance for the same purpose on 19 March 
1753. The nobility and gentry at Bath gave 
Quin 100/., on the latter occasion, to spend in 
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tickets. He acted with so much applause, and 
the result was financially so successful, that 
Ryan petitioned in 1752 for a renewal of 
the favour for a third time. Quin, according 
to Miss Bellamy, wrote : * I would play for 
you if I could, but will not whistle Falstaff 
for you. I have willed you 1,000/.; if you 
want money you may have it, and save my 
executors trouble.' After his retirement, 
Quin, who had previously held aloof from 
Garrick, met him at Chatsworth, at the 
Duke of Devonshire's, and, making overtures 
to him, which were accepted, became a fre- 
quent visitor at Garrick*s villa at Hampton. 
While here an eruption of a threatening 
kind appeared on his hand, and caused him 
much alarm. He returned home in a state 
of hypochondria, which brought on fever and 
great thirst. Feelinff the end near, he ex- 
pressed a wish that the last tragic scene was 
over, and a hope that he should go through 
it with becommg dignity. He died in his 
house at Bath on Tuesday, 21 Jan. 1766, at 
about four o'clock a.m., and was buried in the 
abbey church on the 24th. Garrick wrote a 
rhymed epitaph which appears over his tomb. 
Among the numerous generous bequests in 
Quin's will is one of 60/. to *Mr. Thomas 
Gainsborough, limner, now living at Bath.' 
Quin was a man of remarkable qualities 
and gifts, and almost a great actor. He had an 
indifferent education, and was no wise given 
to what is technically named study, ridicul- 
ing those who sought knowledge in books, 
while the world and its inhabitants were 
open to them. Walpole admired Quin's act- 
ing, especially in Falstaff, and estimated him 
before Garrick, whom he always depreciated. 
He also declared Quin superior to Kemblc as 
Maskwell. Davies, on the other hand, de- 
clares that Quin was utterly unqualified for 
the striking and vigorous characters of tra- 
gedy, and adds that his Cato and Brutus 
were remembered with pleasure by those 
who wished to forget his Xear and Richard. 
His Othello, Macbeth, Chamont, Young 
Bevil, Lear, and Richard were all bad ; and 
in opposing Garrick in these parts he afforded 
the younger actor an easy triumph. Victor 
praises highly his Comus, Spanish Friar, the 
Duke in * Measure for Measure,' and ^sop. 
Tate Wilkinson says that Quin was excellent 
as Henry VIII, Sir John Brute, Falstaff, Old 
Bachelor, Volpone, Apemantus, Brutus, Ven- 
tidius. Bishop Gardiner in * Lady Jane Gray,' 
Clause, &c. His Ghost in * Hamlet ' was also 
much admired. Churchill declares Quin in- 
capable of merging in the character he played 
his own individuality, and says : 

Nature, iu spite of all his skill, crept in — 
Horatio, Doras, Falstaff— still 'twas Qnin. 
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Garrick, in well-known verses, describes 
' Quin as ' Pope Quin,' who damns all churches 
but his own, and urges him, 

Thou great infallible, forbear to roar. 

This was penned in answer to Quin's assertion 
that Garrick was ' a new religion,' and that 
people would in the end 'come back.' Quin 
was of generous disposition. His friendship 
to Thomson is described as a 'fond intimacy' 
; by Dr. Johnson, who says: 'The commence- 
. ment of this benevolence is very honourable 
to Quin, who is reported to have delivered 
Thomson, then known to him only for his 
genius, from an arrest by a very considerable 
present ; and its continuance is honourable to 
both, for friendship is not always the sequel 
of obligation' ( Works, viii. 374). But Quin 
was at the same time '\'ain, obstinate, and 
quarrelsome. Disputes between him and 
actors named respectively Williams, a Welsh- 
man, and Bowen, led to two encounters, in 
which Quin killed each of his opponents. 
Quin, on 10 July 1718, was found guilty of 
manslaughter on account of Bowen's death, 
but escaped with a li^ht penalty. 

Quin was emphatically a wit. Horace 
Walpole, who has incorporated in his cor- 
respondence many of his stories, gives a 
spirited account of a discussion between 
him and Warburton: 'That saucy priest was 
haranguing at Bath in behalf of prerogative, 
when Quin said : " Pray, my lora, s])are me; 
you are not acquainted with my principles. 
I am a republican, and nerhaps I even think 
that the execution of Cnarles I might have 
been justified." "Aye," said Warburton, 
'* by what law ? " Quin replied, " By all the 
laws he had left them." The Bishop would 
have got off upon judgments, and bade the 
player remember that all the regicides came 
to violent ends — a lie, but no matter. " I 
would not advise your lordship," said Quin, 
" to make use of that inference ; for, if I am 
not mistaken, that was the case of the twelve 
apostles" \Letter8,iY,S39f ed. Cunningham). 
Walpole rhapsodises over the answer, avow- 
ing, ' The more one examines it, the finer it 
proves.' An animated picture of Quin is 
supplied in Smollett's ' Humphrey Clinker.' 
From this it appears that Quin's wit was apt 
to degenerate into extreme coarseness and 
his manner into arrogance. Garrick's verses 
abound with references to Quin's gorman- 
dising propensity. 

Two portraits of Quin, ascribed to Hogarth, 
are in the Ghirrick Club, where there is also 
a third portrait by an unknown painter. 
A fourth, by Gainsborough, is in Bucking- 
ham Palace. A portrait by Hudson was 
engraved by Faber in 1744. An engraying 
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by McATdell, showing him as FaUtstT, in in 
ibe National Gallery, Dublin. 

An actor naniod Simeon Quin is mentioned 
under the date 1767 in Jackeon's ' Scottiah 

[tiBamt's Aceoant of tba Englisli Stage : 
Walpale'» Lfttan, ed. CuDuiugluim ; Daran's 
Annnls of the Singe, sd. Lowe ; Cbetwood's 
Oeopriil Hiatorj of the Stage ; Bit^hcoek'i Irish 
Slasre; Boswell's Johnsoa, ed. Hill; Gibber's 
Apnlogj, ed Lorn ; Viclor'a History of tba 
Tbeiitra; Life of Qairick, 1894;GarTick Corre- 
•poDdpnee: DavJea's Life of Gimick anil Dra- 
matie MiMBllnniea: Bio|[raphiaDnimatiefi(aniler 
Kamble} : Theipiao Dictionary ; Oilliland'E 
DraniBtie Mirror ; GKirgiao En; OeoL Mag. 
1800 ii. 1133, 1802 ii. 1199, 1819 i. 301; 
Ittuwll'i ReprBMiilaliro Actors ; Wiltinaon'a 
Slamoirs; An Apologr for the Life of Qeorge 
Anno Jielinniy, Ste. A ijing biography of Quia, 
dedicated to Oarriek, iras published in 1760, and 
nme of the icnndiilaus drtiLiIs bjiro been eopiFd 
into Ihe Georgiim Era and other coUectiona of 
nemoirt.] J. K. 

Q0IK, MICHAEL JOSEPn (17!)6- 
1W.1), traveller and political writer, bora ii 
1796, was called to tue bar at Lincoln's Inn 
He devoted himself to literary pursuita and 
waa an extensive contributor to periodical 
publications, at the same lime travelling 
much on the eontiDeat. Many of his able 
articles on foreign policy appeared in the 
' Morning Chronicle,' and he was also for 
pome time a contributor to the ' Morning 
Herald.' He edited the ' Monthly Review ' 
for seven years (18^5-32). and was the first 
editor of the ' Dublin Rnview,' which 
BtKrted in 1836, He died at Boulogne-sur- 
Meron 19Feb. 1&43. 

Bis works are; 1. ' A Visit to Spain, de- 
tailing the transactions which occurred 
daring a residence in that country in the 
latter part of 1822 and the first four months 
of 18J3,' Ixjndon, 1833, 8vo. 2. 'The Trade 
of Banking in Enf^land. . . . Together with 
a summary of the law applicable to the Hank 
of England, to Private llanka of Issue, and 
Joint-Stock Banking Companies,' London, 
1833, 13mo. 3. 'An Examination of the 
Oroluida upon which the Ecclosiostical and 
Real I'roperty Commissioners and a Com- 
mittee of the House of Commons have pro- 
iMsed the abolition of the Local Courts of 
Testamentary Jurisdiction,' 2nd edit. Lon- 
don, lKI4,8vo. 4. 'A Steam Voyage down 
the Ilantibe. With Sketches of Hungary, 
Wallacbia, ServiB,andTurkey,' 2vol8. Lon- 
don, 1S3I), 12mo ; 3rd edit, with additions, 
Paris, 1836, 12mo. fi. ' Xourraahal : an 
Oriental romance,' 3 vols. London, 1838, 
IZroo. 0. ' Steam Voyages on the Seine, the 
Moselle, and the Rhine; with railroad visits 



to the principal cities of Belgium,' 3 vols. 
London, 1843, 8vo. He published transla- 
tions of 'Merooirs of Ferdinand VII of Spain,' 
I.ondon, 1824, Hvo, from the Spanish ; of ' A 
Statement of some of the principal events in 
the public life of Agustin do I turhide, written 
hv himself. With a preface by the trans- 
lator,' London, 1824, 8ro; of Laborde'a 
' Peira,' London, 1839, 8vo. 

[Works in Brit. Mas. Libr, ; Gont.Mag. 1843, 
i. 43B ; Lonudes's Bibl. Man. (Bohn), p. 202S.1 
T. C. 

QUIN, WALTER (lC7o?-ICa4 P). poet 
and preceptor of Charles I, born about 1575 
in Dublin, travelled abroad and became a, 
cultivated writer in English, French, Italian, 
and Latin. Before 1595 ho settled in Edin- 
burgh, in order apparently to pursue his 
studies at the university there. Late in 
160.) he was presented to James VI, who 
was charmed with his learning, courtly 
manner, and foreign experiences. He further 
recommended himself to the king's favour 
by giving him some poetic anagrams of hia 
own composition on James's name in Latin, 
Italian, Lnglish, and French, together with 
a poetical composition in French entitled 
' Discoura sur le mesme anagramme en forme 
de dialogue entrevD Zelateur du bien public, 
et une Dame loquello represonte le royaume 
d'Angleterre ' (Cat. Slate Papert, Scotland, 
1600-1603, ii. 700). The good impression 
which Quin made was confirmed by his pre- 
senting the king, on New Year's day 1596, 
with an oration about bis title to the Eng- 
lish throne (ii. pp. 703-4). The Edinburgh 
printer, Waldegrave, refused, however, to 
print a book on the subject which Quin pre- 
pared in February 1698. HewaaatthetunB 
reported to be ' answering Spenser's book, 
whereat the king is oll'ended ' (ib. p. 747). 

Meanwhile Quin had been taken into tho 
service of James VI as tutor to his sons, and 
he tfavo ahnndant proof of his loyalty by 
puUiBhing, in 1600, 'Sertum Poeticum in 
honorem Janobi Sesti serenissimi ac poten- 
tiasimi Scotorum Regis. A Oualt«ro Quinno 
Dubliniensi conteilum,' Edinburgh (bv Ro- 
bert Waldegrave), 1600, 4to (Edinb. Unir. 
Libr.) A copy was sent to Sir Robert Cecil 
by one of his agents in December 1600 {ib. 
p. 791). The volume consists of some of 
Quin's early anograms on the king's names, 
of Latin odea and epigrams, and English son- 
nets, addressed either to members of the royal 
family or to frequenters of the court who in- 
terested themselves in literature. An ei- 
travagontly eulogistic sonnet on SirWilliam 
Ateiander (afterwards Earl of Stirling) r<^- 
< appeared in the first edition of the latter'a 
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* Tragedie of Darius ' (1603). Some extracts 
from the rare Tolame are g^ven in Ijaiiig*s 

* Fugitive Scottish Poetry' (1825). In 1604 
Quin celebrated the marriage of his friend, Sir 
William Alexander, in a poem which remains 
unprinted among the Ilawthomden MSS. at 
Edfinburgh University (^Ardutologia Scotica, 
vol. iv.) 

Quin migrated with the Scottish king to 
England in 1603 on his accession to the 
English throne, and was employed in the 
household of Prince Henry at a salary of 
60/. a year (Birch, Life of Prince Henry, 
p. 51). He lamented the prince's death in 
1612 in two sonnets, respectively in English 
and Italian, in Latin verse, and in some 
stanzas in French; these elegies were printed 
in Joshua Sylvester's * Lachrymte Lachry- 
marum ' (1612), and the two in English and 
Latin were reissued in * Mausoleum' (Eldin- 
burgh, by Andro Hart, 1613). In 1611 he 
contributed Italian verses *in lode del autore' 
to Coryat's * Odcombian Banquet.' 

Quin became, after Prince Henry's death, 
preceptor to his brother Charles. For 
Charles's use he compiled * Corona Virtutum 

frincipe dignarum ex varijs Philosophorum, 
listoricorum, Oratorum, et Poetarum flori- 
bus contexta et concinnata,* with accounts of 
the lives and virtues of Antoniniw l*ius and 
Marcus Aurelius (London, by John Bell, 
1613, 12mo, Bodl. ; another edit., 1617, Brit. 
Mus.) ; this was reissued at Leyden in 1634, 
and in Stephen de Melle's * Svntagraa Philo- 
sophicum ' (Paris, 1670, v. 336-481). Eulo- 
gistic mention was made of Quin in John 
Dunbar's * Epigrammata * (1616). A more 
ambitious literary venture followed in * The 
Memorie of the most worthy and reno\NTied 
Bernard Stuart, Lord IVAubigni, renewed. 
Whereunto are added AVishes presented 
to the Prince at his Creation. By Walter 
Quin, servant to his Highnesse,' Lon- 
don, by George Purslow, 1619, 4to; dedi- 
cated to * the I'rince my most gracious 
master' (Bodleian). In the preface, Quin 
states that he had collected materials in 
French for a prose life of his hero, Sir Ber- 
nard Stuart, but they proved inade(iuate for 
his puq>08e. * A Short Collection of the 
most Notable Places of Histories' in prose 
is a])pendefl, together with a series of poems, 
entitled * Wishes,' and addressed to Prince 
Charles. 

On Charles I's marriapre in 1625 Quin pub- 
lished a congratulatory poem in four lan- 
guages, Latin, English, French, and Italian. 
It bore the title * In Nuptiis IVincipum in- 
comparabilium, Caroli 6ritannici Imperii 
Monarchre . . . et Henriettfie Marice Gratu- 
latio quadrilinguis/ London, by G. Purslow, 



1625 (Brit. Mus.), 4to. Ten Latin lines 
signed * Walt. O— -Quin Armig.' are prefixed 
to Sir Thomas Herbert's ' Travels ' in 1634. 
Quin doubtless died soon afterwards. An 
undated petition, assigned to 1035, from 
Quin's son John describes both Quin and 
his wife as ancient servants of the royal 
family, and prays that the pension of 100/. a 
year granteid to Quin may be continued 
during life to the petitioner (Ca/. State 
Papers, Dom. 1635-6, p. 2). 

Another son, James Quin (1621-1659), 
bom in Middlesex, obtained a scholarship at 
Westminster, and was elected to Christ 
Church, Oxford, in 1639. He graduated B.A. 
in 1642, and M.A. in 1646, and was elected a 
senior student. As an avowed royalist he 
was ejected from his studentship by the 
parliamentary visitors in 164S. Anthony a 
Wood, who was acauainted with him, often 
heard him ' sing witn great admiration.' His 
voice was a bass, ' the best in England, and 
he had great command of it . . . but he 
wanted skill, and could scarce sing in con- 
sort.* He contrived to obtain an introduc- 
tion to Cromwell, who was so delighted 
with his musical talent that, ' after liquoring 
him with sack,' he restored him to his place at 
Christ Church. But in 1651 he was reported 
to be *non compos.' He died in October 
1659, in a crazed condition, in his bed- 
makers house in Penny Farthing Street, and 
was buried in the cathedral of Christ Church. 
He contributed to the Oxford University col- 
lections of Latin verse issued on the return of 
the king from Scotland in 1641, and on the 
peace with Holland in 1654 (Welsh, Ahimm 
Westmonast. p. 114 ; FosTEii, Alumni \ Wood, 
Life and Times^ ed.Clark, i. 287 ; BuRBOWS, 
Jieff. Camden Soc. p. 489). 

[Brydges's Rostituta, i. 620, iii. 431 ; C dlier's 
Bibliographical Cat. ; Quin's Works.] S. L. 

QUINCEY, THOMAS de (1785-1859), 
author. [See De Quince y.] 

QUINCY, JOHN, M.D. (d. 1722), medical 
writer, was apprenticed to an apothecary, 
and afterwards practised medicine as an apo- 
thecary in liOndon. He was a dissenter and 
a whig, a friend of Dr. Richard Mead [q. v."^, 
and an enemy of Dr. John AVoodward ^q. vij 
He published in 1717 a 'Lexicon Phvsico- 
medicum,* dedicated to John, duke of Mon- 
tagu, who had just been admitted a fellow 
of the College of Physicians of I^ndon. It 
is based on the admirable medical lexicon of 
Bartholomew Castellus, published at Basle 
in 1628, and went through eleven editions, of 
which the last two appeared respectively in 
1 79 4 and 1811 (greatly revised). His * Eng- 
lish Dispensatory ' (1721), of which a fourth 
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edit ion appeared in 1722 and a twelfth in 1749, 
contains a complete account of the materia 
medica and of therapeutics, and many of the 
prescriptions contained in it were long popu- 
lar, lie studied mathematics and the philo- 
sophy of Sir Isaac Newton, and received the 
degree of M.D. from the university of Edin- 
burgh for his ' Medicina Statica Britannica ' 
(1712), a translation of the 'Aphorisms' of 
Sanctorius, of which a second edition appeared 
in 172(). In 1719 he published a scurrilous 

* Examination' of Woodward's 'State of Phy- 
sick and[] )iseases.' A reply , entitled ' An Ac- 
count of Dr. Quincy*s Examination, by N. N. 
of the Middle Temple/ speaks of him as a 
bankrupt apothecary, a cnarffe to which he 
makes no reply in the second edition of his 
' Examination published, with a further ' let- 
ter to Dr. Wooaward,' in 1720. In the same 
year he published an edition of the \oifio\oyia 
of Nathaniel Hodges [q. v.], and a collection 
of * Medico-physical Essays' on ague, fevers, 
f^ut, leprosy, king's evil, and other diseases, 
which snows that he knew little of clinical 
medicine, and was only skilful in the ar- 
rangement of drujBfs in prescriptions. He con- 
sidered dried millipedes good for tuberculous 
lymphatic glands, but esteemed the royal 
touch a method 'that can take place only 
on a deluded imagination,' and ' justly 
banished with the superstition and bigotry 
that introduced it.' Joseph Collet, governor 
of Fort St. Geor^, was one of his patrons, and 
i^uincy printed m 1713 a laudatory poem on 
their common friend, the Rev. Joseph Sten- 
nett fq. v.] He died in 1722, and in 1723 his 

* Pnelectiones Pharmaceuticse,'lectures which 
had been delivered at his own house, were 
published with a preface by Dr. Peter Shaw. 

[Works; Dr. Peter Shaw's Preface] N. M. 

QUINCY, QUENCY, or QUENCI, 
SAER, SAIIEU, or SEER de, first Eabl of 
Winchester (d. 1219), is believed to have 
been the son of Robert FitzRichard, by Ora- 
bilis, daughter of Ness, lord of Leuchars. The 
latter is described as Countess of Mar, though 
there seems to be some difficulty in establish- 
ing her right to the title {Registrum Prto- 
ratus S. Andrea, pp. 254-6, 287, 290 ; Oenea- 
ioffUtf new ser. iv. 179; but cf. Dugdale, 
Baronage, i. 686, Monasftcon, vi. 148 ; ErroN 
ap. Addit MS. 31939, f. 103). An elder Saer 
de Quincy, a staunch adherent of Henry II, 
who was lord of Buckby in Northampton- 
shire, seems to have been Quincy's uncle. 

Quincy was one of the knights who in 
1173 attended the young king Henry, on his 
withdrawing from his father, Henry II, to 
the court of Louis VII of France, and took 
part in his rebellion, the elder Saer remain- 
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ing faithful to the old king, and being a 
witness to the formal treaty between him 
and his sons at Falaise on 11 Oct. 1173 
{Fcedera, i. 30). Saer the younger was at 
this time called 'juvenis' (Gesta Henrici II, 
i. 46). In 1180-4 he appears to have been 
castellan of Nonancourt on the Aure (Sta- 
PLETON, Norman Krchequer Rolls, i. Introd. 
pp. cxiv, cxxxv). He was with King Richard 
at Roche d'Orval in August 1198 (^Ancient 
Charters, p. 112), and was present when 
William of Scotland did homage to John at 
Lincoln in November 1200 (Roo. IIov. iv. 
142). In 1202 he witnessed a charter of 
John to the abbey of Bee. At this time 
he seems to have been comparatively poor, 
and received a quittance for 260/. owed to 
the king, and for money owed to the Jews, 
and in 1203 a quittance for three hundred 
marks owed to the Jews of Norwich {Rotuli 
Normannta, i. 61 ; Rotuli de Liberate, p. 38). 
Beingin that year joint castellan with Robert 
Fitzwalter of the strong castle of Vaudreuil 
when the army of l*hilip of France came 
against it, he surrendered the place before an 
assault was made, on the ground of John's 
inaction ; he was imprisoned by the French 
king at Compidg^e until he and Robert were 
redeemed by a payment of 5,000/. [see under 
Fitzwalter, Robert]. 

Some time between 1168 and 1173 Saer 
seems to have married Margaret, daughter of 
Robert HI, earl of Leicester [see under Be\u- 
MONT, Robert de, d. 1190]. In 1204 his for- 
tunes were suddenly changed by the death 
without issue of his wife's brother, Robert IV, 
earl of Leicester, called FitzPamel ; Leices- 
ter's joint heiresses were his two sisters, the 
elder, Amicia, wife of Simon de Montfort HI 
[see under Montfort, Simon of, Eakl of 
Leicester], and the younger, Margaret, Saer's 
wife. An equal division of the earl's lands 
was accordingly made between Saer and his 
wife's nephew, Simon de Montfort IV, whose 
father was then dead. This arrangement was 
sanctioned by the king and his barons in 
1207, and Saer was created earl of AVin- 
chester, or of the county of Southampton 
(Walter OF Coventry, ii.l97; Doyle, Ojfi- 
cial Baronage, iii. 093 ; Close Rolls, i. 24, 29). 
From 1205 he seems to have held the offio 
of the king's steward, or steward of England, 
in virtue of having the custody of the earldom 
of Leicester; but by the award of 1207 this 
office passed to the new earl of Leicester, 
Simon de Montfort (Hist. MSS. Comm. 8th 
Rep. p. 421 ^; Dctgdale, Baronage, i. ()87). 
In 1209 Saer was engaged in a quarrel with 
the priory of St. Andrews, Scotland, about 
the right of patronage of the church of I-ieu- 
chars ; he gained his case before the king's 
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court. But the prior comjilained to Inno- hastened to Louis, then in London, and on 
c»'ut III, 'svho issued a bull npy>ointing com- 30 April Louis sent an army led by the Count 
mis.sioners to investigate the matter (Regifh ' of Perche, Saer, and Robert Fitzwalter to the 
trum 




compani 
summer 

was much with him, and joined the king at army should advance to the attack. In the 
l}\ay{ Hot iilide Liberate, »S*c. pp. 152,162, 183; battle that ensued on 20 May he was taken 
cf. p. 240). From 1211 to 1214 he acted as prisoner (Rog. Wend. iv. 20, 23) ; he regained 
a justiciar, sitting at the exchequer in 1212 his liberty after peacewas made in September. 
(Foss, Judfjefi, ii. Ill), when lie was also The war being over, Saer determined to 
8i*nt as ambiLssador to the emperor, Otto IV fulfil his crusader's vow. In April 1218 he 
(Fadera. i. 104 ; cf. p. 108). caused the consecration of the abbey church 

I)ut Quincy was soon alienated from the of Garendon, Leicestershire, of which he was 
king, who hold him, in common with Robert patron in right of his wife, and in 1219 sailed 
Fitzwalter and the archbishop of Canter- with Robert Fitzwalter and others for the 
bury, in special detestation {ib. p. 565). In Holy Land, arriving at Damietta during its 
May 1213 he was a witness of John's sur- sie^ by the crusaders. Shortly after his 
ronder of his crown to the pope (ib, p. 112), arrival befell sick, and commanded that after 
and became one of the sureties for the re- his death his heart and vitals should be burnt, 
payment of the sums that the king had seized and the ashes carried to England and buried 
from the revenues of the church (Matt, at Garendon, which was done. lie died on 
Paris, ii. 574). In January 1215 he wit- , 3 Nov., and was buried at Acre (AnnaUof 
nessed the reissue of John's charter of free- Waverley, an. 1219). He is described as an 
dom to the church, and on 4 3Iarch, in com- accomplished and strenuous warrior {Hi»- 
mon with the king and many others, t(M>k toria Anglorum, ii. 243). A drawing of his 
the cross (( Jervase of Canterbury, ii. 109). arms is given in the works of Matthew Paris 
He attended the meeting of the barons at (vi. Addit amenta, 477; compare the eng^ving 
Stamford, entered into their confederation to from his seal inDoYLE, Official Baronage). He 
enforce reforms, and was one of the twenty- ' gave many gifts to Garendon Abbey, and was a 
fivt? barons chosen to compel the observance benefactor to the canons of Leicester. He died 
of the great charter. When the barons saw ^ heavily in debt to the king {Botuli Finium, 
tlint Jolin was raising forces against them, i. 50). His wife Margaret died in 1235. 
each of the twenty-five took a special part | He had four sons: Robert, Roger (see 
of the kingdom to secure against him, and , below), Reginald, and a second llobert. Saer 
tlie counties of Cambridge and Huntingdon ' also left a daughter Ha\vyse, who married 
were allotted to the Earl of Winchester. Hugh de Vere, earl of Oxford, about 1223, 
They also considered the election of another and possibly a daughter named Arabella, 
king. In October John declared the earVs ' married to Sir Richard Harcourt (Nichols, 
estates forfeited, and granted them to his | Leicestershire, iii. 66). 

servants (Close i?o//^, i. 2^30). As one of , Robert, the eldest son, may perhaps have 
the chiefs of the baronial party the earl, been the crusader of 1191 (GM^rt2?«irt«//, 
witli others, was sent to Philip of France to , &c. ii. 185, 187), who is found in attendance 
orter the crown to Philip's son Louis and on King Richard in 1 194 (Addit. MS, 310^, 
hast(?n his coming. W^ith his fellow ambassa- ' f. 122), though this Robert is generally said 
dors he took a solemn oath that th<»y would to have been Saer's elder brother (Dugdale, 
never hold their lands of John (Walter Baronage, i. 686). He is said to have sur- 
oy Coventry, ii. 226-7). On 16 Dec. he vived his father, and to have been supplanted 
was excommunicated by the pope. He and ' by his younger brother Roger (Dugdale, Ba- 
his companions returned to England on Wonage, \x.%. ; Isiciiois^j Leicestershire, m.^). 
9 .Tan. 1216, bringing with them forty-two ' It is, however, certain that he died in 1217 
sliips lad«;n with French knights and their {Annals of Waver ley, %\ib 9,n.\ GiB. Cambr.; 
followers (Ralph op Coggesitall, p. 178). ' Speculum Ecclesia an. Opera, iv. 174-5). 
At tli(» accession of Henry III Saer adhered I On his death Henry III ordered that a daily 
to Louis, and on 21 Dec. persuaded him to ' payment of Sd. should be made to the hospi- 
spare St. Albans Abbey, "w-liich Louis threa- i taUers in England for the souls of King John, 
tened to burn (Gesta Ahbatum S, AUmni, i. i his predecessors, and Robert de Quincv until 
259). In the 8j)ring of 1217 the garrison of such payment should be exchanged fojr land of 



MoiintsorroU Castle, Leicestershire, which 
was in his keeping, and was besieged by the 
royal army, sent to him for help. He 



an equal value {Close Rolls^ i. 342). Robert's 
wife Hawyse (1180P-124d), fourth daughter 
of Hugh, earl of Chester, and sister and 
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coheiress of Ranulf de Blundeville, earl of 
Chester, had received from her brother the 
earldom of Lincoln, so far as he could give it 
to her {Addit M6\ 31939, f. 103), whence 
probably it is that Giraldus (u. s.), in his 
account of liobert's death, calls him 'comes.' 
lie left an only daughter, Margaret, who 
married John de Lacy, baron of Jrontefract. 
She did not succeed to the earldom of Win- 
chester, but was allowed by the king to carry 
to her husband the earldom of Lincoln [see 
Lact, John de, first Eabl of Lincoln]. 
After her husband's death she married 
Walter Marshal, fifth earl of Pembroke [see 
under Marsual, Willum, first Eabl of 

l^MBBOKE and StRIOUIL]. 

The fourth son, also Robert, married Ilelen, 
daughter of Llywelyn ab lorwerth [q. v.], 

1>rince of "Wales, and widow of John, called 
e Scot, earl of Chester (Annals of DunHable^ 
an. 1237). He took the cross in 1250, and 
died in 1 257 (Matt. Paris, v. 99, 689), leaving 
three daughters (see Calendarium Oenealogi- 
cum, i. 112; Addit, MS. 31939, f. 122). 

RooEB DE QuiNCT, second Earl of Win- 
chester (1195P-1265), the second son of 
Saer de Quincv, was, with his father, ex- 
communicated l)y Innocent III in 1216 (RoG. 
Wend. iii. 355). He probably joined his 
father in his crusade {Annales Monastici, v. 
Index, p. 380), and his eldest brother Robert 
being dead, he did homage, and received 
livery of his father's lands in February 1221 ; 
the time that had elapsed since his father's 
death suggests his absence from England 
( Close RoiUy i. 448-9). He did not, however, 
succeed to the earldom until his mother's 
death (19 Feb. 1235). Meanwhile, in 1222,he 
served in the king's army in Poitou. Having 
married Helen, eldest daughter and coheiress 
of Alan, lord of Galloway, who died in 1234, 
he divided Alan's lands with the husbands 
of his wife's sisters, John de Baliol [see under 
Baliol, John de, 1249-1316] and William, 
afterwards earl of Albemarle (d, 1260). The 
Tights of Alan's daughters were disputed by 
Thomas, Alan's natural son, and tne Oall- 
wegians, preferring one loid to three^ re- 
quested their king, Alexander II fq.v.], either 
to take the inheritance himselT or grant it 
to Thomas. On his refusal thev rebelled, and 
were defeated by Alexander, wlio established 
the three lords in their portions of Alan's 
domains, Roger being constable of Scotland 
in right of his wife {Chronicle of Mailrosy 
p. 42; Matt. Paris, iii. 365; Skene, Celtic 
Scotland, i. 487). In 1239 he joined other 
nobles in writing a letter of remonstrance 
to Gregory IX, complaining of his infringe- 
ments of the rights of EngUsh patrons. He 
served with the king in Guienne in 1242, and 



was one of the nobles who in that year ob- 
tained leave from Henry to return to Eng- 
land, and received permission from the king 
of France to pass through his dominions 
(Matt. Paris, iv. 228). In 1240 he again 
joined in a letter sent to the pope with re- 
ference to the grievances of England against 
the Roman see (ib, p. 533). On the death of 
his sister-in-law, the Countess of Albemarle, 
without issue in 1246, a further part of 
Galloway fell to him in right of his wife {ib. 
p. 563). He ruled the chiefs with excessive 
strictness ; they rose against him suddenly, 
and in 1247 besieged him in one of his castles 
in their country. Preferring to risk death 
by the sword to the certainty of death by 
famine, he armed himself fully, mounted his 
charger, caused the gates of the castle to be 
thrown open, and attended by a few followers, 
cut his way through the besiegers, and rode 
for his life until he reached the Scottish 
king's court. Alexander took up his cause, 
punished the rebels, and re-established him 
m his domains {ib. p. 653). 

Earl Roger attended the parliament held in 
London on 9 Feb. 1248, at which Henry III 
was reproved for his misgovemment, and also 
the parliament of 1254, at which the prelates 
and magnates expressed their distrust of the 
king. In July 1257 the king appointed him a 
joint commissioner for composing the disputes 
between the young king of Scotland, Alex- 
ander HI [q. v.], and certain of his nobles 
(Fcederay i. 362), or, in other words, between 
Alan Durward [q. v.], the head of the party 
that upheld the English influence, and the 
Comyns [see under Comtn, Walter, Eabl 
OP Menteith]. In the parliament of Oxford 
of 1258 he was one of tne twelve elected by 
the * community ' to attend the three annual 
parliaments and exercise the rights of par- 
liament. He was further elected one of the 
twenty-four commissioners to treat of aid 
to the king {Annals of Burton, i. 449-50), 
and was one of the witnesses to the king's 
confirmation of the acts of the council {ib. 
p. 456). When Richard of Cornwall was re- 
turning from Germany early in 1259, Earl 
Roger, in company with Walter, bishop of 
Worcester, and others, on behalf of the barons 
met him at St. Omer, and forbade him to 
cross over to England until he had sworn to 
observe the provisions of Oxford. After 
eleven days of dispute they obtained a satis- 
factory guarantee (Wykes, iv. 121-2). Roger 
died on 25 April 1264. He had three wives: 
(1) Helen (see above); (2) Maud, daughter 
of Humphrey de Bohun V, second earl of 
Hereford [a. v.], and widow of Anseim Mar- 
shal, earl oi Pembroke [see under Mabshal, 
William, first Eabl of Pembboke and Stbi- 
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Gi'iLj ; and (3) Eleanor, seventh daughter by I as commissioner in theJhansi and Lucknow 
his first wife of William Ferrers {d. 1254), i divisions, and in February 1883 was ap- 
earl of Derby, whose second wife was one of ! pointed an additional member of the governor- 
general's council, an office which he held in 
1884, and again in 1886 and 1889. In the 
earlier of those years he was an ardent sup- 
porter of Lord Ripon's policy, which the ma- 
jority of Anglo-Indians strongly disapproved. 



Kojrer*8 daughters, and widow of William, 
lord Vaux {d, 1253?). Roger's third wife 
8urvivtMi him, marrying for her third husband 
Kogvr de I^ey bourne "q. v.] Roger died with- 
out male issue, leaving three daughters by 

his first wife: (1) Helen or £la, who mar- 'In 1884 he was appointed commissioner of 
ried Alan, lord Zouche, of Ashby {d. 1269) ; I the ^^^ra division, and became a member of 
( iM Kliiabeth or Isabella, plighted on 8 Feb. ' the board of revenue in 1885. He served as 
1240 to Hugh de Neville (d. 1269) {Addit. ' a member of the public service commission 
.UN.3UKtt>, f. 122), but married to Alexander in 1886. He was gazetted C.S.I, in 1887, 
I'omvn, Si\*ond earl of Buchan [q. vj; and ' and was appointed chief commissioner of 
(3> ilanniTet, married to William Ferrers, Assam on 22 Oct. 1889. 
enrl of 1 Vrbv. In March 1891 , owing to a rebellion having 



lUt'sta Heu. II (F.enediot. Abb.V i. 4«. ii. 185- broken out in the smallnative state of Mani- 




.■\iii;l. ii. 243. «n^l Cbron. M;ij. ii. iii. iv. v. | an escort of five hundred Ghurkhas, and with 
puh'.iin. vi. 477; iie*ta Abb. S. AU«ni. i. 259: = instructions to recognise as the ruler of the 
Aniirtloj* M«mAst. Ann. Burt. i. 283,449-50,456, state the second brother, who was acting as re- 
\\\\\. Wttv. ii. 2vS7. 292, Ann. Dun>t. iii. 56, 60, | ffent,and to arrest one of the younger brothers, 
1 43 \Vvkv.s IT. 121-2 (all Rolls Ser.): Roffer ^.^ ^ sinapati, or commander of the forces, 
or W.mUnor. ui. So-V iv. 20, '^3 b^irl Hist. ■ ^^^ ^^ the prime mover in the deposition 

^;r;-^ i,. V^^.';:^.; ^ :,V • f'' V Tr '■ i:f ^^ tK ' of the late rajl Quinton reached Manipur 
2i»0, 33i». »v»2 ; i hrvMi. a* Alailros. p. 42 (b>th ■».-» ^r i. '' j ^ i j \L^ 

rMunatvno I'lulO; Evton's l:in. of Hen. II, on 22 March, pd at once summoned a durW^ 

p. 17 »; .VUi:. MS. ('Kvtou'.O 31939, tf. 103: i^. ^^^h he intended to arrest the sinapati. 

Siapleion's Norman Ex.-h.>q. KoUs, i. Introd. The latter, however, did not attend, and upon 

rxiv. oxxxT. ^^Soo. of Antiq-> : Kvnier* Fcevlera, an attempt being made on the following day 

i.30. 113. 3t>2: R)t. N.>nnL\a. p. 61. evl. llanly; to arrest him in the fort, resistance was made 

l\ot. vlo Libi^rate ac de Misi*. vS:o. pp. .'JS. 152. by the Manipur troojw, and was followed by 

162. I S3. 240. e<\. Harviy; Rot. Lilt. Clans, i. an attack upon the British residency and 
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.UKMcnt ChHrt^r^.e.l.Rowia p ll2aV^l\^ll the piUitical agent, bv Colonel Skene, the 

.soo.) ; RoK ^ <.ra.cons, e i. !• . Michel, passim : Ue- ^^^^^ commanding theC4hurkhas, and bv two 

r '^/^ ii"i Ta' n r\ { • \,^''"'^:'- > ';?>'^- ^^"i other officers, all without arms. Immedlatelv 

(ii'iUNil.vii. j3'»: Du^lale.s3Ion'lst.Vl.l4^-^,and , . • ' i ^i ^ i • j 

Kivowizv, \. 08G-8 ; Doyle*. Official B;irona:ro, ii. ^" their arrn^al they were taken pnsonere and 

r.<)3-5 ; FW« Ju bes, ii. 110-12 ; Xichols's I^i- murdered. Quinton s hand was cut off, his 

cistershire, iii. CO.] \V. H. body hacked to pieces, and his dismembered 

limbs thrown outside the city walls to be 

QUINTON, JAMES WALLACE 0^^'U- devoured by pariah dogs. Manipur wassub- 

I81jll),chi»;f f:ommissionerofAssam,thesonof seijuently retaken by a British force; the 

u wiriH m»»rchant in Enni.skillen. wa.s educated siiifti)ati was hanged, and the regent deposed. 

nt Trinity (.'«>llf*gr?, Dublin, and ^rmdimted A young boy belonging to the family was re- 

\\.\, in \^'»'^' Havinjy been appointed to the cognised asnija, and during his minority the 

Hencral civil 8er>'ice in 185t), he served in the ' government of the state was cntnisted to a 

North- West Provinces and Oudh until 1875, British officer as political resident. Pensions 

when he officiated for two years a? judicial of 300/. and 100/. a year respectively were 

commissioner in Burma. Returning to the granted to Quinton s widow and mother. 

N.>rth-West Provinces in 1877, he was ap- [i^fonnation kindly given by Sir Alexander Ar- 

J,. .mted mapstrate and collector of the Al- y^^^^ r.C.S.I. ; Parliamentiry pnpe« relating 

laliabad district m April 18/ / , and officiating ^^ Manipur, 1891 ; IndiaOffice List, 1891 ; Time«. 

\ sessions judge in April 18/8. He 3, March. April (passim), and 24 June 1891; 

wcial duty in July 1878 at Xaini Graphic, 18 April 1891, p. 428, with portrait; Mrs. 

mber of the North-West Provinces Grimwood's My Three Yeara in Manipnr, 1891.] 

amission. He afterwards served ' G. C. B, 
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QUIVIL or QUIVEL, PETER db (d. 
1291 )y bishop of Exeter, a native of Exeter, 
was son of Peter and llelewisia Quivel. 
The surname sometimes appears erroneously 
Wyville or Quiral, but Pet«r was usually 
styled Peter of Exeter. Before 1258 he was 
instituted vicar of Mullion, Cornwall, but 
resigned before 7 July 1262, when he was 
succeeded by John Quivel, priest, apparently 
a kinsman (UiNGE8TOK-Ri[Ni>OLPH,!^i«oopa/ 
Registers of Bronescombe^ Quioil, 8fc, p. 175, cf. 
p. xix). His description as ' master ' suggests 
an academical degree. In 1263 he became 
archdeacon of St. David^s. On 9 Dec. 1276 he 
was collated by Bishop Bronescombe to a pre- 
bend at Exeter. On 22 June 1280 Bishop 
Bronescombe died . On 7 Au^. Edward I gave 
the chapter license to elect his successor. The 
canons chose ' Master Peter of Exeter ' (ib. p. 
Ann, Ostiey, p. 284; Ann, Waverley, p. 
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394). On 7 Oct. tne royal assent was given. 
On 10 Kov. Richard Gravesend, bishop of 
London, consecrated Peter in Canterbury Ca- 
thedral by mandate of the archbishop. 

Quivil, who took no part in political work, 
seldom left his diocese. In the spring of 1282 
the diocese was visited by Archbishop Peck- 
ham. In 1285 Edward 1 spent Christmas at 
Exeter (Oxexedes, p. 266), and commemo- 
rated the occasion by grants and licences to 
the bishop and chapter (Ca/. Patent JRolUf 
1281-92, pp. 215, 217). It is said that the 
king took up his residence at the bishop's 
palace (Oliveb, Htst, of Exeter, p. 63). In 
April 1287 Peter held a diocesan synod 
which drew up a long and important series of 
canons, mostly declaratory of the ordinary law 
of the church (Wileins, Concilia, ii. 129-68). 

Quivil was a liberal benefactor to the 
cathedral and to its clergy (cf. Oliveb, Mon- 
OJiticon Dioc. Eron. pp. 48, 230). He en- 
forced residence and removed abuses, though 
in these respects he could not escape tne 
criticisms of Archbishop Peckham. His chief 
work was in connection with the cathedral 
fabric. Bishop Bronescombe had begun the 
transformation of the Norman cathedral. 
Quivil first completed a part of the work, 
and seems to have procured plans for the 
whole building; so tnat, though most of the 
present structure was erected by his suc- 
cessors, his energy and care gave the church 
its unity in designs and details. It is with 
good reason that he was called the founder 
of the new work (* fundator novi operis,' 
Fbeem AN, Architectural History y p. 12, from 
the Fabric Roll of 1308). QuivU's most me- 
morable work was the reconstruction of the 
two transept towers of Bishop Warelwast's 
Norman church. He took down part of the 
inner aide, enriched and enlarged the great 



Gothic arches that opened out into the nave, 
adorned the severe romanesque interior with 
fluted columns and shafts of Purbeck marble, 
and pierced through the masonry the north 
and south transept windows, whose beautiful 
* wheel tracery ' suggested the type for most 
of the 'decorated' windows of other parts of 
the church. He added to the transept- towers 
the two eastern chapels of St. John the Baptist 
and St. Paul. He completed the lady-chapel ; 

Eossibly began the choir, and almost certainly 
uilt the eastern bay of the nave. Qui viFs care 
extended to the precinct of the cathedral, the 
defenceless condition of which led to dis- 
orders at Exeter as elsewhere ; and on 1 Jan. 
1286 he obtained from the king licence to 
enclose the churchyard and precinct with a 
stone wall, with sufficient gates and posterns, 
to be closed at night and opened at daybreak 
{Cal. Patent Polls, 1281-92, p. 215). He also 
obtained in 1290 licence to crenellate his 
house at Exeter and strengthen it with a wall 

Sib.y, 393). As the palace adjoined the cathe- 
Iral precinct, the effect of these measures 
was to make the whole close defensible. 

Quivil died on 1 Oct. 1291 (Hingeston- 
Rai^dolph, pp. xxi-ii), and was buried in 
his new lady-chapel before the altar, where 
a marble slab covered the grave. This slab 
was in 1820 restored to its original place, 
and the half-effaced cross and inscription 
recut. This runs : * Petra tegit Petrum : 
nichil officiat sibi tetrum.' 

Quivil's register — the second to survive 
of the Exeter episcopal registers — is extant in 
a small vellum book of twenty-four folios. 
Both ends are imperfect, and parts are badlv 
damaged. Prebendary Hingeston-Randolpli 
published in 1889 an alphabetical digest of 
the whole, and printed in full those parts 
which, owing to the defaced state ot the 
manuscript, are rapidly becoming illegible. 

[The Registers of Bronescombe and Peter 
Quivil, &c., by F. C. Hingeston-Kandolph, pp. 
300-95, including, besides the digest of the re- 
gister, an itinerary of the bishop and a valuable 
summary (pp. xix-xxiii) of his acts; P. Free- 
man's Architectural History of Exeter Cathe- 
dral, XX. 11-14, gives details of his building 
operations ; Oliver's Lives of the Bishops of 
Exeter contains a modern biography ; Oliver s 
MonasticonDioc.Exoniensis,pp. 48,230; Oliver's 
Hist, of the City of Exeter (1861), pp. 61-71 ; 
Ann. of Waverley and Osney, Oxenedes and 
Peckham*s Letters, the last four in Rolls Ser. ; 
Wilkins's Concilia, ii. 83, 129-68 ; Wharton's 
Anglia Sacra; Calendar of Patent Rolls, 1281- 
1292; E. A. Freeman's Hist of Exeter, pp. 80-4, 
184 (Historic Towns): Le Neve's Fasti Eccl. 
AngL i. 308, 370, ed. Hardy ; Godwin, De Pne- 
sulibus, pp. 406-7 (1743);' Stubbs's Registrum 
Sacrum Anglicanum, p. 47.] T. F, T. 
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RABAN, EDWARD (d. 1058), printer 
in Aberdeen, was an EnglLshman by birth, 
and was said to have been a native of 
Worcestershire. For this statement there 
is no direct evidence, though in 'Rabans 
Resolution against Drunkennesse,' printed 
in 1622, he speaks of his * father's brother, 
Peter Raban, a parson at Meltonmowbre in 
Wooster-shyre.* In 1600 Raban set off, 
along with a number of ' bankrout merchands 
and run-away j)rentizes,* to serve with the 
army in the Netherlands. He served in the 
wars for some ten years, and after that time 
seems to have travelled over a considerable 
portion of the continent. In 1620 he started 
as a printer in Edinburgh, at the sign of the 
A. B. C, in a house at the Cowgate Port, but 
he printed only one book, so far as has yet been 
discovered, in that town. In the same year he 
appears at St. Andrews, where ho opened a 
shop with his old sign of the A. B. C. After 
remaining two years ho travelled further 
north, and in 1 622 settled in Aberdeen. Here 
ho met with considerable encouragement from 
the authorities of the town and the univer- 
sity, and also from Bishop Forbes, who re- 
mained through life his firm friend. The house 
ho occupied was on the north side of Castle 
Street, with the sign of * The Towues Armes.' 
From 1622 to 1645 he printed continuously, 
issuing, besides a number of academic pro- 
ductions, some extremely interestingScottish 
books. In 1649 his last book appeared, and 
in the following year his successor, James 
Brown, was appointed. Former writers, as a 
rule, have given 1()49 as the date of his death, 
but this matter has been definitely settled 
by the discovery of the entry of his burial, 
' 1658, Dec. 6, Edward Kabein, at Wast dyk.' 
Raban was twice married: first, to Janet 
Johnston, who died in 1627; and, secondly, 
to Janet Ailhous. 

[Edmond's Aberdeen Printers, 1886 ; Last 
Notes on the Aberdeen Printers, 1888 ; Notes 
and Queries, 2nd ser. xii. 21, 74, 3rd sor. i. 198, 
6th ser. x. 10, 197, 7th ser. iii. 476.] E. G. D. 

RABY, Baron. [See Wentworth, 
Thomas, third Bakon, afterwards P]arl of 
Strafford, d. 1739.] 

RACK, EDMUND (173r)?-1787), miscel- 
laneous writer, born at Attleborough, Norfolk, 
about 173o, was son of Edmund and Elizabeth 
Hack. His father was a labouring weaver, 
*^h his parents were quakers, the mother 
reacher in that sect. He was brought 



up as a quaker, and apprenticed to a general 
shopkeeper at Wymondham. At the end of 
his term he removed to Bardfield in Essex, 
where he became shopman to a Miss Agnes 
Smith, whom he subsequently married. About 
1776 he settled at Bath, and, having cultivated 
a taste for literature, was patroniaed by Lady 
Miller of Batheaston, Mrs. Macaulay, and 
Dr. Wilson. When dwelling in his native 
county he had paid great attention to its 
system of farming, and, with a view to the 
improvement of that in use throughout the 
western counties of England, he drew up, in 
the autumn of 1777, a plan for the formation 
of a society for the encouragement of agri- 
culture in the four counties of Somerset, 
Wilts, Dorset, and Gloucester. He was 
appointed its first secretary, and a room was 
appropriated for its members in his house at 
No. 6 St. James's Parade. About 1792 it 
took the name of the Bath and West of 
England Agricultural Society, and it still 
flourishes. 

In 1779 Back aided in establishing the 
Bath Philosophical Society, and became its 
first secretary. Ill-health had long troubled 
him, and altnough he gave, in 1777, the no- 
torious James Graham (1745-1794) [q. v.] 
a certificate that he had been cured from * a 
bad cough and asthmatic complaint,' his state 
soon became worse. His physical condition 
was not improved by the loss of his savings 
about 1780. He died at Bath on 22 Feb. 
1787. An elegy to his memory by Polwhele, 
who had made his acquaintance in that city 
in 1777, appeared in the 'Gentleman's Maga- 
zine 'for 1/87 (pt. ii. p. 717), and was re- 
printed in * Poems by Gentlemen of Devon 
and Cornwall ' (i. 102-4). 

Rack was the author of: 1. 'Reflections 
on the Spirit and Essence of Christianity,' 
signed * Eusebius,' 1771. 2. * En^and*s true 
Interest in the choice of a new Parliament 
briefly considered. By a Friend to true 
Liberty,' 1774. 3. ' Poems on Several Sub- 
jects,' 1775. 4. * Mentor's Letters addressed 
to Youth,' 1777, but written five years pre- 
viously for a few of his young friends ; 2nd 
edit. 1777 ; 8rd edit., revised and corrected, 
1778 (three thousand copies were sold of 
these editions) ; 4th edit., revised and en- 
larged, 1785. 5. ' Essavs, Letters, and 
Poems,' 1781. Some of tfce pieces had ap- 
peared in his previous volume of poems, and 
several of the essays were reprinted from 
magazines. Two of the poemsy ' The Castle 
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of Tintadgel' (pp. 830-7) and 'The Isle of 
Poplars/ were written by Polwhele. 6. ' A 
Respectful Tribute to lliomas Curtis, who 
died at lUth 4 April 1784.' Thirty-six copies 
were struck off for members of the Bath 
Philosophical Society. It was also inserted 
in the 'Transactions' of the Agricultural 
Society, vol. iii. pp. xvii-xxiv. 

Three octavo volumes of papers contri- 
buted to the Agricultural Society were pub- 
lished under his editorship, and he wrote a 
few of the articles. His papers 'On the 
Origin and Progress of Agnculture' and 
'The Natural History of the Cock-chafer' 
were reprinted in the ' Georgical Essays ' of 
Alexander Hunter [q. v.], and that on the 
cockchafer also appeared in the 'Annual 
Itegister' for 1784-6, pn. 38-9. The second 
edition of ' Caspipina's Letters,* by the Kev. 
Jacob Duch6, was edited by him in 1777, 
and he appended to it a brief account of 
William Penn. From 1782 to 1786 liack 
was actively engaged in making a topogra- 
phical survey of Somerset, and the la^ur 
was all but completed by him before his 
death. The work was published by the Kev. 
John Collinson in 1791 in three volumes. 

liack contributed to the ' Monthly Ledger ' 
and the 'Monthly Miscellany' under the 
signature of Eusebius, and he also wrote for 
the 'Parmer's Magazine' and the 'Bath 
Chronicle.' Philip Thicknesse accused him 
of beting the author of ' A Letter addressed 
to Philip Thickskull, esq.,' and retorted in 
'ALetterfrom Philip Thicltskull, Esq., to Ed- 
mund Rack,' 1780 (cf. Edmund — an Eclogue, 
\7t^). He wrote the second of the printed 
odes presented to Mrs. Macaulay on her birth- 
day m 1777, and in the fourth volume of 

* Poetical Amusements,'at Lady Miller's villa, 
there appeared three poems from his pen. 

[Collinson's Somerset, sab 'Bath,' i. 77-82 (by 
Polwhele) ; Polwhele's Traditions and RecoUec- 
tioDs, i. 42-3, 112-36 (with numerous letters by 
him), 164-5, 196 ; ThickoesffeH Valetudinarian 
B.ith Guide, p. 7 ; Warner's Bath, pp. 312-14 ; 
Smith's Friends* Books, ii. 468-70 ; Gent. Mag. 
1787. pt. i. p. 276.] W. P. C. 

RACKETT, THOMAS (17o7-lS41), 
antiquary, bom in 1767, was son of Thomas 
Itackettof Wandsworth, Surrey. At the 
age of fourteen he recited to (iarrick the 
latter's ode for the Shakespearean jubilee 
flo admirably that Oarrick presented him 

* with a gilt copy of it.' Next year (1771) 
Garrick gave him a folio copy of Shakespeare 
with a laudatory inscription. Forrest and 
l^aul Sandby taught RacKett drawing. John 
Hunter directed his attention as a bov to 
the study of natural history, and gave him, 
what Rackett much valaedy a piece of 



caoutchouc, then little known in England. 
He matriculated from University College, 
Oxford, on 16 Nov. 1773, and graduated 
B.A. in 1777 and M.A. in 1780. At the 
same time he became rector of Spetisbury 
with Charlton-Marshall, Dorset, ana held the 
living for more than sixty years. 

Hackett, although he devoted himself to 
his parish, was interested in every branch of 
science, and was a good musician. But his 
leisure was mainly occupied in antiquarian 
researches, and he spent much time in scien- 
tific study in London. He came to know 
Gough, King, Sir R. C. Hoare, and Canon 
Bowles. He helped llutchins in the second 
edition of his* History of Dorset,' and rambled 
on his pony over the whole of that county 
exploring its antiquities. Late in life he col- 
lected and took cast s of ancient seals and coins. 
In 1794 and 1790 he accompanied llatchett 
and Dr. Maton in a tour through the wes- 
tern counties and collected minerals. When 
an octogenarian he enthusiastically studied 
conchology, and, in conjunction with Tiberius 
Cavallo [q. v.] (to whom he offered a home 
at Spetisbury), pursued astronomy. Ho was 
a fellow of the Koyal Society, of the Society 
of Antiouaries, and of the Linnenn Society. 
He died at Spetisbury on '2^ Nov. 1841. 
llackett married, in 1781, Dorothea, daugh- 
ter of James Tattersall, rector of St. PauTs, 
Covent Garden, and of Streatham. All his 
children predeceased him except Dorothea, 
wife of S. Solly of Heathside, near Poole, 
Dorset. 

Rackett wrote: 1. *A Description of 
Otterden Place and Church and of the 
Archiepiscopal Palace at Charing in the 
county of Kent ; accompanied by Genealo- 
gical Memoirs of the Family of Wheler and 
Anecdotes of some of the early Experiments 
in Electricity,' London, 1832.' liacJkett drew 
the frontispiece of Otterden Place and also 
the view ot the palace. This book, written 
to please Mrs. AVheler, his niece, first ap- 
peared as an essay in the 'Gentleman's 
Magazine,' 1832. 2. *An Historical Account 
of Testaceological "Writers,' in conjunction 
with W. G. Maton, M. D. (published in * Trans- 
actions of the Ijinnean Society ') ; a bound 
copy, now in the British Museum, was pre- 
sented in 1804 to Sir J. Banks * with the 
respectful compliments of the authors.' 

[Nichols's Illustr. of Lit. v. 853. vi. 237-41 ; 
Gent. Mag. 1841, ii. 428.] M. O. W. 

RADCLIFFE. [See also PancLYFFE 
and Katcliffe.] 

RADCLIFFE, ALEXANDER (/. 1680), 
verse-writer, the son and heir of Alexander 
Radcliffe of Hampstead, Middlesex, was ad- 
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mitted at Gray's Inn on 12 Nov. 1669 (Fo&- 
T£By Gray's Inn Admission Begistef). He 
was not called to the bar, but seems to 
have deserted the legal profession for the 
army, in which he had attained the rank of 
captain in 1696. He was a disciple of the 
Earl of Rochester in verse, and rivalled his 
master in ribaldry. He published : 1. * Ovid 
Travestie, a mock Poem on five Epistles of 
Ovid/ 16mo, 1673 {Gaisford Library Sale 
Catalogue). This, the first edition, was ig- 
nored when the book was reprinted, 4to, 
1680, 1681, 1696 (with additions), and 1705. 
2. ' Bacchanalia Ccelestia : a Poem, in praise 
of Punch, composed by the Gods and God- 
desses in Cabal, London, 1680, fol. broadside. 
Imprinted in the * llamble,' &c. 3. ' The 
Ramble: an anti-heroick Poem. Together 
with some Terrestrial Hymns and Carnal 
Ejaculations,' London, 1682, 8vo. Part of 
*The Ramble' had previously appeared in 
the edition of Rochester's Poems which bears 
the imprint Antwerp, 1680. Nos. 1 (3rd 
edit.) and 3 were reissued with a general 
title, * The Works of Capt. Alexander Rad- 
cliffe,' in 1696, 2 pts. (London, 8vo). 

[Hunter's Chorus Vatum, Addit. MS. 24490, 
fol. 247 ; Nichols s Select Collection of Poems, 
i. 141, iii. 163.] G. T. D. 

RADCLIFFE, ANN (1764-1822), no- 
velist, the only daught-er of William and Ann 
W^ard, was born in London on 9 July 1764. 
Her father was in trade, but she was con- 
nected on his side with the family of William 
Cheselden [q. v.], the famous surgeon, and 
more remotely with the Dutch family of De 
Witt. Her mother, whose maiden name was 



Oates, was niece of Dr. Samuel Jebb [q. v.], 

[q.v.J, 
physician to George HI. Great part of her 
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and first cousin of Sir Richard Jebb [( 



youth was passed in the society of relatives 
m easy circumstances ; she was particularly 
noticed by Bentley, the partner of Josian 
W^edgwood [q. v.], and she met at his house, 
among others, Mrs. Piozzi, Mrs. Montagu, 
and * Athenian Stuart.' At the age of twenty- 
three she married, at Bath, William Rad- 
cliffe, an Oxonian, and a student of law, who 
abandoned his intention of being called to 
the bar, and subsequently became proprietor 
and editor of the * English Chronicle. 

Her first novel, * The Castles of Athlin and 
Dunbayne,' a short story of little merit, ap- 
peared in 1789, and was followed in the 
ensuing year by * A Sicilian Romance,' which 
Scott considers the first modem English 
example of the poetical novel, and of which 
several Italian versions have appeared. The 
interest, however, depended entirely upon 
incident and description, to which in its suc- 



cessor, ' The Romance of the Forest ' (Lon- 
don, 1791, 12mo), something like a study of 
the effect of circumstance upon character wa^ 
added. ' The Romance of the Forest ' reached 
a fourth edition by 1796, and waa translated 
into French and Italian, while a dramatised 
version, by John Boaden, entitled ' Fountain- 
viUe Forest,' appeared in 1794. Its snooess 
paved the way for' The Mysteries of Udolpho, 
a Romance interspersed with some pieces of 
Poetry' (London, 1794, 4 vols. ]2mo), for 
which the publisher offered what was then 
the unprecedented sum of 500/. Conscioua 
of her strength, Mrs. Radcliffe had adopted 
a broader and more ambitious style of treat- 
ment. 'The Mysteries of Udolpho' was 
translated into French by Ghastenay, and 
proved the most popular of novels. Its success 
was such that she obtained 800/. for her next 
novel, ' The Italian, or the Confessional of 
the Black Penitents ' (London, 1797, 3 vols. 
12mo), a romance of the inquisition, usually 
regarded as her best work. It was receiveck 
with enthusiasm at home. Badly drama- 
tised by John Boaden as the ' Italian Monk,^ 
it was produced at the Haymarket on 
16 Atig. 1797 (Gbnest, vii. 323) ; it was,, 
moreover, immediately translated into French 
by the Abb6 Morellet. From this time Mrs. 
Radcliffe wrote no more, except the little- 
known novel of ' Gaston de Biondeville, or 
the Court of Henry III keeping Festival in 
Ardenne ' (London, 1826, 4 vols. 8vo), com- 

Eosed in 1802, but not published until after 
er death, whence it may perhaps be inferred 
that she considered it unworthy of her powers. 
It was, however, translated int-o French by 
Defauconpret, the translator of Scott, in 1826^ 
and it is interesting because in it the author 
has recourse not to the supernatural naturally 
explained, but to the actual supernatural,, 
a method which Scott regretted that she had 
not followed, unaware that she had actually 
attempted it. 

After her retirement from the world ot 
letters Mrs. Radcliffe lived almost unknown 
to her literary contemporaries, amusing her- 
self with the occasional composition of 
poetry, and delighting in the long carriage 
excursions she was accustomed to make* 
with her husband in the summer months. 
She had already (1796) published an ac- 
count of ' A Journey made in the Summer 
of 1794 through Holland and the Western 
Frontier of Germany,' which is rich in pic- 
torial description, and also in political and eco- 
nomical observations, probably contributed 
by her husband. She also made copious notes 
of her English excursions, specimens of which ^ 
admirable as pieces of description, were in- 
corporated in tne memoir prefixed to 'Gaston 
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de Blonde ville.' With them also appeared ' St. 
Alban's Abbey/ a long metrical romance, the 
date of which is not given, but which must 
have been written alter Scott and Southey 
had begun to publish. A little volume of 
poems which appeared under her name in 
1816, and was reissued in 1834 and 1845, is 
merely a collection of the verses inserted in 
her novels, made by an anonymous compiler, 
who seems to have thought that she was 
dead, and who took the liberty to add poems 
of his own. Her retirement from society also 
accredited a report of her insanity, which 
was distinctly asserted in a book entitled 
* A Tour through England,' and was made 
the subject of ' An Ode to Terror,' published 
in 1810. There was not the slight-est founda- 
tion for it. Mrs. Radcliffe appears to have 
possessed a cheerful and equable temper, and 
to have manifested no peculiarity except the 
sensitive aversion to notice which she snared 
with many other authoresses. For the last 
twelve years of her life she suffered from 
spasmodic asthma, and succumbed to a 
sudden attack on 7 Feb. 1823. She was in- 
terred at the chapel-of-ease in the Bayswater 
Road (the resting-place of Laurence Sterne 
and of Paul Sandby ) belonging to St. George's, 
Hanover Square. Her posthumous works ap- 
peared in 1 826, along with a slight but interest- 
ing memoir, apparently from the pen of her 
husband, whose testimony to her amiable qua- 
lit ies, personal attractions, and musical accom- 
plishments bears the impress of strict truth. 
The memoir also contains some very dis- 
criminating criticism, which may be read 
with pleasure, even after the accurate but 
cordial estimate of her genius which Sir 
Walter Scott had already given in his pre- 
face to the edition of her novels published 
in 1824. 

Mrs. Radcliffe's novels may not be much 
read, either now or in the future, but she 
will always retain in English literature the 
important position due to the founder of a 
school who was also its most eminent repre- 
sentative. In her peculiar art of exciting 
/^ terror and impatient curiosity by the inven- 
tion of incidents apparently supernatural, 
but eventually receiving a natural explana- 
tion, she has been surpassed by two Ameri- 
cans, Brockden Brown and Toe, but it is 
doubtful whether many English writers have 
rivalled her. The construction of her tales 
is exceedingly ingenious, and great art is 
evinced in the contrivances by which the 
action is from time to time interrupted and 
the reader's suspense prolonged. The spell 
which she exerts, however, arises no less 
from the manifestation of a higher artistic 
hcuLtj, the creation of an environment for 



her personages in which their actions and 
adventures appear not violently improbable, 
and almost natural. No stones are more 
completely imbued with a romantic atmo- 
sphere, or are more evidently the creations of 
a mind instinctively turned to the picturesque 
side of things. To this day she has had &w 
superiors in the art of poetical landscape^ 
which she may almost be said to have in- 
troduced into the modem novel, and in the 
practice of which, as Scott remarks, she 
showed herself as competent to copy nature 
as to indulge imagination. Except, indeed^ 
for the ingenuity of her plots, she is rather 
to be ranked amon^ prose poets than among 
storytellers, and is especially interesting 
as a precursor of that general movement 
towards the delineation and comprehension 
of external nature which was to characterise 
the nineteenth century. Her weak side is 
the want of human interest, to which, how- 
ever, the character of Schedoni, in 'The 
Italian,' is a marked exception. If the general 
conventionality of her personages disentitles 
her to rank among great novelists, she can- 
not be excluded irom a place among great 
romancers. Her letters and journals abound 
with beautiful natural descriptions in the 
style of her novels. Her poems, mainly from 
imperfection of expression, are the least 
poetical portion of her writings. In her 
romances, says Leigh Hunt, she was, in the 
words of Mathias, * the mighty magician of 
Udolpho ; ' * in her verses she is a tinselled 
nymph in a pantomime, calling up common- 
places with a wand ' (Men, Women, and Books, 
1878, p. 278). 

[Memoir prefixed to Gaston de Blondeville, 
1826; Scott's Introduction to Mrs. Radcliffe's 
novels in Ballantyne's Novelist's Library, 1824 ; 
JeaflFreson's Novels and Novelists; AUi bone's Diet, 
of English Literature; Chambers's Cyclop, of 
English Literature; Lef^vre-Denmier in C^l^- 
brites Anglaises, 1 895. Christina Kossetti wished 
to have written the biography of Mrs. liadcliffe, 
whom she greatly admired, but was obliged to 
relinquish her intention from lack of materials.] 

R. G. 

RADCLIFFE, CHARLES BLAND 

(1822-1889), physician, bom at Brigg in the 
north of Lincolnshire on 2 June 1822, be- 
longed to a family long settled in the Isle of 
Man, and was eldest son of Charles Rad- 
cliffe, a Wesleyan minister. John Netten 
Radcliffe [q. v.] was his younger brother. 
Charles completed his education, begun at 
home, in the grammar school at Batley, near 
Leeds, and was subsequently apprenticed to 
Mr. Hall, a general practitioner, at Wortley. 
He finished his meaical training in Leeds, 
Paris, and London. In Paris he studied 
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under Claude Bernard. He graduated M.B. 
at the London University in 1845, when he 
is said to have been the first student from a 
provincial medical school who succeeded in 
obtaining a gold medal. He graduated 
M.D. in 1851. He became a licentiate of 
the Royal College of Physicians of London 
in 1848, and was elected a fellow in 1858. 
He filled the office of Gulstonian lecturer in 
1860 and of Croonian lecturer in 1873. He 
subsequently became a councillor of the Col- 
lege of Physicians, and in 1875-6 he acted 
as censor. 

He was appointed, on 21 May 1853, assist- 
ant phvsician to the Westminster Hospital, 
where te succeeded to the office of full phy- 
sician 25 April 1857, and he was elected to 
the consulting staft' on 27 May 1873. He 
lectured upon botany and materia medica in 
the medical school attached to the hospital. 
In 1803 he was appointed physician to the 
National Ho8])ital for the Paralysed and 
Epileptic in Queen Square, in succession to 
Dr. Brown-S^quard, and it was in connec- 
tion with tliis institution, and the diseases of 
the nervous system which it was founded to 
relieve, that Radcliffij's name was best known. 
He died very suddenly on 1 8 June 1889, and 
was buried in liighgatc cemetery. He mar- 
ried in 1851, but left no issue. 

Radcliffe, whoso personal appearance was 
extremely striking, was a type of all that is 
best in a physician of the old school, modified 
by a modem scient ific training. His mind was 
essentially metaphysical with a strong bias 
towards novel theories. He was one of the 
earliest investigators in this country of the 
electrical physiologv of muscle and nerve, 
but he was too mucfi occupied with abstract 
theories to do much by wav of experiment. 
He was, as Dr. Hurdon-Sanclerson points out, 
essentially a vitalist,but with this difference — 
that in his doctrine electricity took the place 
of the vital principle. Theological specula- 
tion also interested him, and ne read with 
almost equal zest the works of Plato, Aquinas, 
and Maurice. 

An unfinished portrait, by Sir William 
Boxall, belongs to Mrs. Radcliffe. 

Radclifte's works are : 1 . * Proteus, or the 
Law of Nature,' 8vo, London, 1850. 2. *The 
Philosophy of Vital Motion,' 8vo, 1851. 
3. * Epilepsy and other Affections of the 
Nervous bystem marked by Tremor, Con- 
vulsion, or Spasm,' 8vo, 1854 ; 2nd edit. 
1858 ; 3rd edit. 18()1. 4. * Lectures on Epi- 
lepsy, Pain, Paralysis, and certain other dis- 
orders of the Nervous System,' 8vo, 1864. 
5. * Articles in Reynolds's System of Medicine, 
1868 and 1872. 6. ' Dynamics of Nerve and 
Muscle,' 8vo, 1871. 7. * Vital Motion as a 



Mode of Physical Motion,' 8vo, 1876. 8. ' The 
Connection between Vital and Physical 
Motion : a Conversation,' privately printed, 
1881. 9. 'Behind the Tides,' privately 
printed. 

Radcliffe was joint editor with Dr. W^. H. 
Rankingfroml845 to 1873ofRanking'8* Ab- 
stract of the Medical Sciences.' 

[PersoDal knowledge ; obituary notices ; 
Westminster Hospital Reports, by G. Cowell, 
] 8S9, V. 1 ; Proceedings of the Royal Medical and 
Chirurgical Society, 1890, by Sir E. H. Sieve- 
king, M.D. ; additional information kindly given 
to the writer by Mrs. Radcliffe.] D*A. P. 

RADCLIFFE or RADCLYFFE, 
CHARLES EDWARD (1774-1827), lieu- 
tenant-colonel, bom in 1774, received his 
first commission as adjutant of the first dra- 
goons (royals) on 11 Oct. 1797, but he had 
previously served under the Duke of York 
in the campaign of 1794. He was made 
comet on 12 April 1799, lieutenant on 4 May 
1800, and captain on 1 Dec. 1804. lie em- 
barked for the Peninsula with the royals in 
September 1809, and in the following June 
he was appointed brigade-major to General 
Slade's brigade, which consisted at that time 
of the royals and the 14th dragoons. He con- 
tinued in this position throughout the war, 
up to the battle of Toulouse m 1814, being 
present at Busaco, Fuentes d'Onoro, Vittoria, 
and various minor actions. In the action at 
Maquilla on 11 June 1812, in which Slade's 
brigade (royals and 3rd dragoon guards) was 
worsted by Lallemand, and driven in con- 
fusion for six miles with a loss of loO 
men, Slade reported that he was particularly 
indebted to Radcliffe for his assistance in 
rallying the men. As a result of his ex- 
perience in the war, Radcliffe submitt4>d a 
strong recommendation that British tro<»pers 
should be taught to use the point instead of 
the edge of their sabres, and published a 
small work on the subject ; it is not in the 
British Museum. 

Radcliffe was employed as assistant ad- 
jutant-general of cavalry during the march 
of the cavalry across France after the war. 
He received a brevet majority on 4 June 1814, 
and on 25 Sept. was made brigade-major to 
the inspector general of CAvalry. In the 
following year he went to Belgium with his 
regiment, which formed part of the famous 
Union brigade. His squadron constituted 
the rearguard of the bngade in the retreat 
from Quatre Bras on 17 June, and he was 
thanked for his conduct by Sir William Pon- 
sonby. He was specially praised also bj 
Ponsonby's successor, Colonel Clifton, for his 
part in the great cavalry charge at Waterloo 
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on the following day. He was severely 
wounded by a bullet in the knee, which could 
not be extracted, and caused him much 
pain for the rest of his life. He was given 
a brevet lieutenant-colonelcy, dating from the 
day of the battle. He was placed on half- 
pay on 20 April 1820, and was appointed 
brigade-major to the inspector-general of 
cavalry. He died in London on 24 Feb. 
1827. ' He was a dexterous swordsman, an 
accomplished officer, and an able tactician 
... a warm and sincere friend, a conscien- 
tious Christian, and a brave man,' writes 
(fcneral de Ainelie, tlie historian of the 
royals. He married Mary, eldest daughter 
of H. Crockett, esq., who died a week before 
him. His only son, the Rev. Charles Rad- 
clyfie, died in 1862, leaving a son, Charles 
Edward Hadclyffe, of Little Park, Hamp- 
shire. 

[Gent. Mag. 1815 ii. 81, 1827 i. 365; His- 
torical liecords of the First or Royal Dragoons ; 
Wellington Despatches, Selections, p. 601, and 
Sappleraentary Series, x. 569 ; Burke's Landed 
Gentry, 1894, ii. 1676.] E. M. L. 

RADCLIFFE, EGREMONT {d, 1578), 
rebel, was son of Henry liadclifTe, second earl 
of Sussex [see under Ha dclifi-'b, Kobert, first 
Karl], by his second wife, Anne, daughter of 
Sir Philip Calthorpe. ^Vhen quite a young 
man he took part in the rebellion of 16(59, 
and was so active that special instructions 
were given for his capture on its suppression. 
He managed, however, to escape over the 
border, and was for some time, with other 
rebels, the guest of the Scotts of Buccleugh 
at Branksom. A ship was provided to con- 
vev the party to Mauders, but news of the 
eftorts the English government were making 
to intercept them having reached them, they 
seem to have sailed by way of Orkney. Once 
at Antwerp, Radcliffe received a pension 
of eight hundred ducats from the king of 
Spain. In the early part of lo72 he went on 
a mission to Madrid, where he was thrown 
into prison for debt at the end of 1573 ; in 
1574, having returned to the Low Countries, 
he went to France, and quitted *the king 
of Spain*s entertainment.' He wrote a gooa 
many letters to Burghley and others about 
his pardon, and in February 1574-5 Dr. 
Wilson, writinff to Burghley, spoke of him 
as 'marvellously repentant;' he offered to 
serve in Ireland, and later in the same year 
he sent a letter to Wilson ' full of submission, 
with great moan of his necessity.' To be 
nearer the gates of mercy he had moved in 
1575 to Ca&is. He came in November 1575 
to London; but when he showed himself 
*t coort he was sent to the Tower. There 



he remained for some years. About April 
1577 he made petition to be allowed to take 
exercise in the little garden facing his prison, 
and to have a servant. He was confined in 
the Beauchamp Tower, where his name, with 
the date 1576 and the motto *pour parvenir' 
may be seen cut in the wall of one of the 
cells. 

On 10 May 1578 he was secretly released 
from prison, and exiled. He went to Flan- 
ders, incurred suspicion of being mixed up in 
a plot to poison JDon John of Austria, pre- 
sumably as the agent of the English govern- 
ment, and was consequently in the same year 
(1578) beheaded in the market-place of Na- 
mur (cf. Estate of the English Fugitives). 
De Mendoza, the Spanish ambassador in 
England, describes him as ' a rash and daring 
young man, ready for anything.' He was 
author of * Politique Discourses translated 
out of French,' London, 1578, 4to, dedicated 
to Sir Francis Walsingham ; this he under- 
took while in the Beauchamp Tower. 

[Cals. of State Papers, Dom. 1547-80, p. 545 ; 
1566-79, Add., For. 1569-75, Spanish, 1568-79, 
specially note to p. 672 ; Fronde's Hist. ix. 529; 
Sharp's Mem. of the Rebellion of 1569, pp. 71, 
&c.; Hatfield MSS. ii. 100; Sadler Papers, ii. 
217, &c.; Gent. Mag. 1857, i. 199; Burke's Ex- 
tinct and Dormant Peerage.] W. A. J. A. 

RADCLIFFE, Sir GEORGE (1593- 
1657), politician, baptised 21 April 1593, was 
the son of Nicholas Hadclift'e (d, 1599) of 
Overthorpe in the parish of Thomhill, York- 
shire, by Margaretjdaughter of Robert Marsh 
of Darton, Yorkshire, and widow of John 
Baylie of Ilonley in the same county, lie 
was sent in 1607 to Mr. Hunt's school at 
Oldham, matriculated at University College, 
Oxford, on 3 Nov. 1609, and took the degree 
of B.A. on 24 May 1612. On 5 Feb. 1612 he 
was admitted to Gray's Inn, six years later ho 
was called to the bar, and in 1632 he became 
a bencher of that society (Foster, Gray's Inn 
Register f^.V2^'y Alumni Oxonienses, 1st ser. 
ui. 1227). 

Radcliffe soon obtained a respectable 
practice, and his fortunes were further ad- 
vanced by marriage and by the friendship of 
Sir Thomas Wentworth, who was a kinsman 
of his second wife, Anne, daughter of Sir 
Francis Trappes. From about 1627 Radcliffe 
had the management of Wentworth's affairs 
(ib, p. 137 ; Strafford Letters, ii. 433). In 
1627 he, like W'ent worth, refused to contri- 
bute to the forced loan, was for some months 
confined in the Marshalsea by the council 
(Rush WORTH, i. 428), and stood out until the 
general release of all the prisoners took place 
in January 1628 (Jh. i. 473). He sat in the 
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parliament of 1628, as his letters prove, bat 
his name does not appear in the printed list 
of members (Whitaekb, life of MadeUffe, 
p. 161). In December 162d Wentworth be- 
came president of the council of the north, 
and through his inflaence Radcliffe obtained 
the post of kind's attomev in that court {ib, 
p. 173 ; Cal. State Pape'n, Dom. 1629-31, 
p. 236). 

When Wentworth was made lord deputy ■ 
of Ireland, he resolved to have Radcliffe 
with him, and the latter landed in Ireland in 
January 1633, six months before Went worth's 
own arrival. Wentworth*s first despatch to 
secretary Coke concluded with the request 
that Radcliffe should be made a member of 
the council {Strafford Letters, i. 97-100), ' 
and the king at once granted the request {A, 
pp. 115, 134). The lord deputy placed his 
whole confidence in Radclifie and Sir Chris- \ 
topher Wandesford. Writing to the lord ; 
treasurer on 31 Jan. 1634, he said, speaking | 
of his financial schemes, ' There is not a i 
minister on this side, that knows anything 
I write or intend, excepting the Master 
of the Rolls and Sir George Radcliffe, for 
whose assistance in this government, and 
comfort to myself amidst tnis generation, I 
am not able sufficiently to pour forth my 
humble acknowledgments to his Majesty. 
Sure I were the most solitary man without 
them that ever served a king in such a 
place ^ {ib.i, 194). He praised in a similar 
strain their great services in the parliament 
of 1634 {lb, i. 3r)2). In all legal matters 
Radcliffe was Wentworth's chief adviser, 
and in the management of the farm of the 
customs and other financial measures he 
was liis right-hand man (Jb. ii. 21 ; RusH- 
WORTU, Trial of Strafford, pp. 249, 410; 
Ltxjtd, Memoirs of Excellent Personages, p. 
149). It was owing to Radcliffe's advice that 
Wentworth decided, when opposed by the 
Earl of Ormonde, to make Ormonde his friend 
rather than to crush him (Carte, Life qf 
Ormonde, i. 131, ed. 1851). In 1(539 liad- 
cliffe joined with Sir Christopher Wandesford 
in promising to the king an annual contribu- 
tion of 500/. towards the expenses of the war 
with the Scots {Strafford Letters, ii. 279). In 
1(J40 the meeting of the Long parliament 
involved Radclifie in the ruin of nis patron. 
He was regarded as Strafford's accomplice, 
and was committed to the gatehouse on 
the charge of high treason (9 Dec. 1640; 
Commons Journals, ii. 40, 48). Articles of 
impeachment against him were read in the 
commons on 29 Dec, and presented by Pym to 
' e lords on the following day. Pym repre- 
ed Radcliffe as an inferior orb governed 
i greater planet. ' In the crimes com- 



mitted by the Earl there appears to be more 
haiu^htiness and fierceness . . . but in those 
of Sir George Radcliffe there seems to be 
more baseness and servility, having resigned 
and subjected himself to be act^ by the 
corrupt will of another.' Strafford, liaving 
less knowledge of the law and stronger 
passions, was easily led into illegality. 'Sir 
George Radcliffe, in his natural temper and 
disposition more moderate, and by his educa- 
tion and profession better acquainted with 
the grounds and directions of law, was 
carried into his offences by an immediate 
concurrence of will, by a more corrupt 
suppression and inthralling of his own 
reason and judgment' {ib. ii. 58; Lordi 
Journals, iv. 120). On 4 March 1641 Cap- 
tain Audley Mervin, on behalf of the Irish 
House of Commons, presented articles of im- 
peachment against Radcliffe and three other 
members of Strafford's council, to the Irish 
House of Lords (Nalson, Collection of 
Affairs of State, &c., iL 566). The articles 
01 impeachment, both English and Irish, 
were of a very general nature, and as Rad- 
cliffe was not brought to trial, no evidence 
was brought to prove them. In the course of 
the proceedings against Strafford, however, 
Radcliffe was shown to have threatened 
members for their votes in parliament, and 
to have been the chief agent in the prosecu- 
tion of Sir Piers Crosby. Crosby and Lord 
Baltinglass both presented petitions against 
him {Lords' Journals, iv. 258, 275 ; Rush- 
worth, rria/o/iSYrfl/brrf, pp. 110-12). Ac- 
cording to Clarendon, the object of the 
managers of the trial in impeaching Rad- 
cliffe was to prevent him being a witness on 
behalf of Strafford {Bebellion,m, 93). Straf- 
ford was denied the assistance of Radcliffe 
in drawing up his answer to the remonstrance 
of the Irish parliament, but, according to 
Carte, the king forwarded the remonstrance 
to Radcliffe, and the answer was written by 
him and merely approved by Strafford {Life 
of Ormonde, i. 238 ; Lords^ Journals, iv, 125, 
127). A formal demand by Strafford that 
Radcliffe should be summoned to explain 
the reasons for the calling in of the Dublin 
charters was likewise refused (Rush worth, 
Trial of Strafford, p. 163), Yet, in spite of 
all difficulties, he contrived to communicate 
with Strafford by letter, and to advise him 
as to his defence. Even after the earl's 
condemnation the two friends were not 
allowed to meet. On 9 May Radcliffe wrote 
a touching farewell to Strafford. ' I shall 
account no loss,' he concluded, ' if I do now 
shortly attend your blessed soul into the 
state of rest and happiness. But whatsoever 
small remainder of time GKkL shall Toachsafe 
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to me in this world, my purpose is to employ 
it chiefly in the service of your children' 
(Strafford Letters, ii. 417 ; Whitaker, pp. 
222-0). Kadcliffe kept his word, and was the 
faithful counsellor of Strafford's son (tb, 
p. 235). Many years later he addressed to 
him 'An Essa^ towards the Life of my Lord 
Strafford/ which is the hasis of all later bio- 
graphies of that statesman, and supplies the 
most vivid picture of his private life (Strqf- 
ford Letters, ii. 429-36). 

In June 1642 Radcliffe was still a prisoner, 
but the proceedings against him had been 
tacitly dropped (Whitakbr, p. 239). In 
1643 he jomed the king at Oxford, and was 
created a doctor of law by the university on 
31 Oct. of that ^ear (Wood, Fasti, ii. 63). 
Carte prints a series of letters from Radcliffe 
to Ormonde, written between October 1643 
and June 1644, which show that he was a 
strong supporter of Ormonde's policy, and 
was sometimes consulted on Irish questions 
(Life of Ormonde, v. 516, 536, 6^, vi. 13, 
38, 56, 84, 120, 146, 166). Charles granted 
Kadcliffe a pardon for the treasons with 
which he was charged, but the parliament 
in the Uxbridge and Newcastle propositions 
named him in the list of those to be alto- 
fjrether excluded (Black, Oxford Docguets, 
pp. 217, 246). 

At one time the king contemplated sending 
the Duke of York to Ireland under the charge 
of Radcliffe. The design was abandoned, but 
Kadcliffe remained in attendance upon the 
duke, and on the surrender of Oxford received 
orders from Fairfax to continue with the duke 
till the pleasure of the parliament should be 
known. The queen ordered Radcliffe to carry 
the duke either into Ireland or France, but 
he declined to remove James from England 
without an order from the king, and delivered 
him over to the Earl of Northumberland 
(Clarke, Life of Jame^ II, i. 28 ; Claren- 
don, Life, i. 244, ed. 1857). In April 1647 
Kadcliffe was in exile at Caen {Cat, Claren- 
don Papers, i. 373). In June 1648 he sailed 
from Dieppe with Cottington and Hyde to 
join the fleet under the IVmce of Wales. On 
the way they were captured by an Ostend 
corsair, who robbed Radcliffe and his kinsman 
Wandesford of 500/. in money and jewels 
(Clarendon, Life, i. 214). 

In 1649, before Charles IE left France, he 
recommended Radcliffe to the Duke of 
York, and promised him ' some place about 
his brother when his family should be 
settled.' In October 1650 the duke left Paris 
and went first to Brussels, and then to the 
Hague. This was done against the wish of 
the queen, and was generally attributed to 
the advice of Radcliffe. Charles, displeased 



with the attempt of the duke to set up for 
himself, ordered him back to Paris, and 
desired him to be governed by the queen 
in all matters of importance (Clarke, Life 
of James II, i. 48 ; Nicholas Papers, i. 195- 
212). In his dejection at his disgrace, 
Radcliffe proposed to retire altogether from 
the court, and settle in some obscure Norman 
village. He even thought of endeavouring 
to compound for his estate with the govern- 
ment 01 the Commonwealth. But the Com- 
monwealth, by an act passed 16 July 1651, 
had ordered tne sale of all Radcliffe^s estates, 
and was not disposed to permit him to make 
terms. His wife, who was in England, found 
the greatest difliculty in obtaining the fifths 
which had been allowed her (Whitaker, 
p. 256; ScoBLE, Collection of Acts, ii. 156; 
Cal. of Compounders, p. 1767). Later, 
Radcliffe succeeded to some extent in re- 
gaining the favour of Charles II, and played 
an important part in preventing the at- 
tempted perversion of the Duke of Gloucester 
in 1654 (Nicholas Papers, ii. 109, 131, 151, 
162). He received the king*s thanks through 
Secretary Nicholas (id. ii. 186). With Hyde, 
Radcliffe was never on very good terms, but 
expressed great devotion to Secretary Nicho- 
las and the Marquis of Ormonde (ib. ii. 235; 
Thurloe, v. 22). After Charles went to Co- 
logne, Radcliffe, who stayed behind in Paris, 
became once more one of the chief advisers 
of the Duke of York, and that apparently 
with the king's sanction. He found it a 
thankless business. In August 1056 he 
wrote to his wife, saying, * I am as weary as 
a dog of mine office, for I labour in vain, 
do no good, but get scorns or ill-will. If it 
were not for the honour I bear to my old 
master, and to comply with his desire, I 
would cast up all ana wash my hands ; but 
I must not fail his expectation \Nichola8 
Papers, ii. 185, 200; Thurloe, v. 293). 
Poverty made his position still more un- 
pleasant. * I am now labouring,* he wrote in 
March 1656, * to get credit for a suit of clothes, 
which is more than I have made these five 
years, and now my old frippery grows thin ' 
(ib. iv. 581). In September 1656 the Duke 
of York left France, and Radcliffe joined 
the rest of the royalist exiles in the Low 
Countries (ib. v. 402). He died at Flush- 
ing in 1657. * Sir George Radcliffe,' says a 
news-letter, *was buried at Flushing upon 
Monday last (25 May); all the cavaliers 
was at his burial, except the chancellor 
and two more that was at Bruges. They 
are generally sorry for him ; for they say 
he was the best counsellor their master 
had ' (ib. vi. 325-326; Whitaker, p. 288). 
Clarendon, who blames severely Radclifie*8 
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conduct in 1650, characterises him never- 
theless as * a man very capable of business ; 
and if the prosperity of his former fortune 
had not raised in him some fumes of vanity 
and self-conceitedness, very fit to be ad- 
vised with, being of a nature constant and 
sincere ' (i(f<?, i. 244). 

lUdclitte married, 21 Feb. 1621-2, Anne, 
eldest daughter of Sir Francis Trappes of 
Harrogate and Nidd, Yorkshire. She died on 
13 !^Iay 1659, in her fifty-eighth vear, and 
was buried in AVeitminster Abbey (Chester, 
Westminster Begisters, p. 151 ; Whitajcee, 
p. 288). He left a son Thomas, who died 
at Dublin in 1679, leaving no issue (ib. p. 
295). 

[A short life of Radcliffe is given in David 
Lloyd's Memoirs of Excellent Personages, 1668, 
p. 148 ; his correspondence was edited in 1810 
by Dr. T. D. Whitaker, who adds a fuller 
memoir; Letters of RiidclifFo are printed in 
Carte's Life of Ormonde, in the same author's 
Collection of Original Ijett^rs, 1739, in the 
Nicholas Papers. edite<l by Mr. Or, F. Warner 
(Camden Soc. 1886, 1892), and in the Thurloe 
Papers ; other authorities mentioned in the 
article.] C. H. F. 

RADCLIFFE or RADCLYFFE, 
JAMES, third E\rl of Dbrwentwater 
( 1 689-1 710), bom in Arlington Street, Lon- 
don, on 28 ,Tune 1689, was the eldest son of 
Edward lladclyfle, the second earl {d, 1705), 
by Lady Mary Tudor, a natural daughter of 
Charle8ll,byMaryl)avisorDavies[q.v.],the 
actress. I iady M ary was granted precedence of 
a duke's daughter by her father, married Rad- 
clvffe,to whom she was unfaithful, on 18 Aug. 
1087, and died in Paris on 5 Nov. 1726 (Hist, 
lief/. 1720, Chron. Diary, p. 42). The second 
earl was eld(»8t son of Sir Francis RadclyfFe 
(d. 1697), who was created Viscount liadclyffe 
and Langley and Earl of Derwentwater on 
7 March 1688, this being one of the few 
peerages created by James II. Sir Francis 
was the grandson of another Sir Francis Rad- 
clviTe, created a baronet by James I in 1619, 
wlio was a lineal descendant of Sir Nicholas, 
the grandfather of Sir Itichard Radcliffe 
[q. vj, the adherent of Richard III. This Sir 
S icholas acquired the Derwentwater estates 
in 1417, by marriage with the heiress of 
John de Derwentwater (see Surtees, Hist, 
of Durham, i. 32 ; NicoLSON and Burn, 
Hist, of Westmorland J ii. 78 ; and Whi- 
taker, Hist, of Whallet/f 3rd edit. pp. 
412-14). 

James was brought up at the exiled court 

of St. Germain, as a companion to the young 

prir '^•mes Edward, remaining there, by 

lesire of Queen Mary of Modena, 

ier*8 death in 1705. After that 



he travelled on the continent, sailed from 
Holland for London in November 1709, and 
thence set out to visit his Cumberland estates 
for the first time early in 1710 (Uodgsox, 
Hist, of Northumberland, I. ii. 225). He 
spent the next two years at Dilston Hall, 
the mansion built by his grandfather, and on 
10 July 1712 he married Anna Maria, eldest 
daughter of Sir John Webb, third baronet, of 
Odstock, AViltshire, by Barbara, daughter 
and coheiress of John Belasyse, first baron 
Belasyse. A generous and impulsive youth, 
a Roman catholic, and a distant kinsman of 
the exiled house of Stuart, he joined the con- 
spiracy of 1715 without much reflection. 
His disloyal sentiments to the house of Bruns- 
wick were suspected by the goremment, and 
on the eve of the insurrection the secretarv 

• 

of stat« (Stanhope) signed a warrant for his 
arrest, and a messenger was sent to Durham 
to secure him. But Derwentwater's tenantry 
were devoted to him, and the news of his 
meditated arrest reached him long before 
the messenger^s arrival. He consequently 
went into hiding until he heard that Thomas 
Forster(167o?-1738) [q.v.]had raised the 
standard of the Pretender, whereupon he 
joined him at Green-rig, on 6 Oct. 1715, at 
the head of a company of gentlemen and 
armed servants from Dilston Hall. His fol- 
lowing did not exceed seventy persons, the 
troop being under the immediate command 
of his brother, Charles Radcliffe [see below]. 
The subordination of Derwentwater to For- 
ster was apparently due to the Pretender s 
anxiety to conciliate his protestant adhe- 
rents. Neither he nor Forst«r had any mili- 
tary experience. Their plan vms to march 
through Lancashire to Staffordshire, where 
they looked for support, and the conduct 
of the expedition was left mainly in the 
hands of Colonel Henry Oxburgh [q. v.], 
who had served under MarlTOrougn in 
Flanders. When the rebels occupied Preston, 
Derwentwater showed much activity in en- 
couraging the men to throw np trenches ; 
but he seems to have acquiesced in Forster*8 
pusillanimous decision to capitulate to the 
inferior force of General Wills, who, more- 
over, had no cannon. He was escorted with 
the other prisoners to London by General 
Henry Lumley [q. v.l and lodged in the 
Devereux tower of the Tower of London, 
along with Earls Nithsdale and Camwath, 
and Lords Widdringt on, Kenmure, and Nairn. 
He was examined before the privy council on 
10 Jan. 1716, and impeached with the other 
lords on 19 Jan. Derwentwater pleaded 
guilty, urging in extenuation his inexperience, 
and his advice to those who were about him 
to throw themselves upon the royal clemency. 
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lie was attainted, and condemned to death. 
The greatest efforts were made to procure his 
pardon. Petitions were brought before both 
nouses, and an address was carried from the 
upper house to the throne on 22 Feb., pray- 
ing that his majesty would reprieve ' such 
of the condemned lords as mignt appear to 
him deserving of clemency.' Upon Wid- 
drington, Camwath, and Nairn bein^ re- 
prieved, the efforts of Derwent water's friends 
were redoubled. The countess, accompanied 
by her sister, their maternal aunt, the Duchess 
of Richmond, the Duchess of Cleveland, and 
other ladies, was introduced by the Duke of 
] Richmond into the king's bedchamber, where 
the countess, inFrench, invoked his majesty's 
mercy. The king, however, prompted by 
Walpole (who declared that he had been 
offered 60,000/. to save Derwentwater, but 
that he was determined to make an example), 
was obdurate. Derwentwater was beheaded 
on Tower HiU on 24 Feb. 1716. Upon the 
scaffold he expressed regret at having pleaded 
ffuilty, and aeclared nis devotion to the 
Koman catholic religion and to James III. 
Lord Kenmure sufrered at the same time. 
The Earl of Nithsdale escaped from the 
Tower the day before [see under Ma.xwell, 

WiLUAX, fifth EaBL of NITH8DA.LE]. 

Derwentwater's body was buried by his 
servants in St. Giles-in-the-Fields, and was 
subsequently conveyed to Dilston and buried 
in the Derwentwater vault. The earl left a 
8on, John Iladclyffe, who, but for the attain- 
der, would have been Earl of Derwentwater, 
and who so designated himself (he died, at the 
age of nineteen, at Sir John Webb's house in 
Great Marlborough Street, London, on 31 Dec. 
1731), and a daughter Mary, who, with a 
fortune of 30,000/., married, on 2 May 1732, 
Kobert James Petre, eighth baron Petre [see 
under Pbtre, WiLLiAM,fourth Babon Petke]. 
The bodies of the first three earls were, on 
9 Oct. 1874, reinterred at Thomdon in Essex, 
in the family vault of Lord Petre as the repre- 
aentative 01 the Derwentwater family. The 
Countess of Derwentwater died in a convent 
at Brussels in 1723, aged 30, and was buried 
in the church of the English canonesses at 
Louvun. TheextensiveDerwentwaterestates 
in Northumberland and Cumberland were in 
part settled upon Qreenwich Hospital ; the 
sale of the remainder gave the trustees an 
opportunity to perpetrate a typical 'job,' at 
which Wamole connived (cf. HEBVEr, Me- 
tnoirSf iL 66). 

The compassion excited by Derwentwater's 
fate was mainly due to his youthful bearing 
and the simplicity of his motives. Locally 
he was extremely popular. Patten, the rene- 
gade historian of toe rebellion, says that he 



was ' a man formed to be generally beloved. 
He spent his estate among his own people, 
and continually did offices of kindness and 
good neighbourhood to everybody, as oppor- 
tunity offered.' The earl's gallantry to the 
fair sex is celebrated in * O Derwentwater's 
a bonny lord I ' while his fate forms the sub- 
ject of the plaintive Jacobite melody, * Lord 
Derwentwater's Good Night,' and of other 
songs still current in the north of England 
{Notes and Queries^ 1st ser. xii. 492 ; cf. Gent. 
Mag. 1825, i. 489). The aurora borealis (which 
appeared specially bright on the night of the 
earl's execution) is still known locally as 
* Lord Derwentwater's Lights.' A portrait 
by Kneller was engraved by Cook for Mrs. 
Thomson's * Memoirs of the Jacobites ' (1846^ 
Another engraving of the same portrait is 
prefixed to Gibson^s ' Dilston Hall' (1850). 
Four other portraits are preserved at Thorn- 
don Hall in Essex. 

The third earl's brother, Chaeles Rad- 
CLiFFE or Radclyffe (1693-1746), third and 
youngest son'of Edward, the second earl, was 
bom at Little Parndon, Essex, on 3 Sept. 
1693, and on the death of his nephew, John 
Radcl3rffe (see above), in 1731, assumed the 
title of Earl of Derwentwater. He joined 
the Jacobite rising, and, in company with 
his brother, surrendered himself prisoner at 
Preston on 13 Nov. 1715. He was found 
guilty of high treason, but his extreme youth 
would probably have procured his pardon (he 
was only twenty-two) had he not broken 
out of Newgate with thirteen fellow-prisoners 
on 11 Dec. 1716. The accounts of his escape, 
which conflict in other respects, agree that 
he escaped through the debtors' prison (cf. 
Griffiths, Chronicles of Newgate^ pp. 196- 
197). He joined the Stuart family on the 
continent, and was for a time secretary to 
Prince Charles Edward. He is stated, in the 
' Memoirs ' of 1746, to have paid several 
clandestine visits to London during the period 
of his exile. On 24 June 1724 he married, 
at St. Mary's, Brussels, Charlotte Maria 
(granddaughter of Sir James Livingstone of 
Kinnaird, first earl of Newburgh [q. v.], who 
in 1694 had succeeded her father Charles, 
second earl of Newburgh, as countess suo 
Jure; she was widow of Thomas Clifford 
(d. 1718). Derwentwater is said to have 
urged his suit fifteen times without success, 
and then to have adopted the expedient 
of entering the lady's apartment by way of 
the chimney (the incident is represented 
in a curious picture at Thomdon). Rad- 
cliffe subsequently went to Kome, where 
several of his children were bom, and where 
he made many friends. In November 1746 
he was captured off the Dogger Bank by the 
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frigate Sheemess on board a French ship of Newcastle, 1840, 12mo (seTeral editions with 
war bound for Montrose from Dunkirk, and small modifications). See also Gibson's Dilston 
carrying arms and warlike stores, doubtless Hall, or Memoirs of James Radcliffe, Earl of 
to join the Chevalier, though of this fact no Derwentwater (a careful piece of family history), 
proof was obtained. With several other offi- i^^?* ?^*Li ^- ^' S*'* ^^^^P^^^ ^!^?«V^- ?J 
cers he was taken prisoner to the Tower of ?"'^^ ^l'^ Baronetage, p 436; Borkes 
London. His identity having been esta- Anecdotes of the Aristocracy, i 263 ; Sto^^ 
ivi^ju j*^j^ J ^i- 1 158, f. 173 (containing particulars of the disposal 
Wished, he was condemned to death under oftheDerwentwaterelt^); Miscell. Topo^Tet 
his former sentence on 21 Nov 1/46. Though Qenealog. iii. 164 ; Ellis's Family of Radclyffe, 
not legally a peer, owing to the attainder, he i860; Howitt's Visits to Remarkable Places, 
was accorded the privilege of decapitation, 2nd ser. ; Patten's Hist, of the Rebellion. 2nd 
and met his fate bravely on Tower Hill on edit. 1717, passim ; Jesse's Pretenders and their 
8 Dec. 1740, reiterating his adhesion to the Adherents, i. 101 ; Hogg's Jacobite Relics. 2nd 
catholic faith and the Stuart cause ; he was ser. p. 270; Jacobite Minstrelsy, 1829 ; Stan- 
buried in St. GilesVin-the-Fiolds on 11 Dec. hope's Hist, of England, voL i. ; Historical Re- 
Of all the victims of the rebellion his execu- pister, vols. i. ii. and iii. passim ; Wheatley and 
tion most affected the Pretender James Ed- Cunningham's London, iii. 398-9. See also ar^ 
ward, who had known him at Rome for many ^^^^^s Forsteb, Thomas (1C76 ?-1738), and Ox- 

years, and regarded him as the most zealous ^^"^' Hexbt^] T. S. 

and loyal of his adherents {State Papers, RADCLIFFE or RATCLIFFE, JOHN, 

Tuscany, 17 Jan. 1747 ap. Ewald, Life and Lord Fitzwalter (1452 P-1496), was son of 

Times of Prince Charles, li. 68). His widow Sir John Radcliffe of Attleborough in Xor- 

died in Ijondon on 4 Aug. 1755, aged 62, and folk, head of a younger branch of the Rad- 

was buried with him. There is a mezzotint cliffes of Radcliffe Tower, Lancashire. His 

portrait by an unknown artist (Smith, 3f«:2o- mother was Elizabeth, baroness Fitzwalter 

tinto Portraits, pt. iv. 1703). in her own right, as the only child of Walter 

Charles Radclyffe's eldest son, James Bar- Fitzwalter (5. 1431), seventh baron Fiti- 

tholomew Radclyffe (1725-1786), became waiter of Woodham Walter and Dunmow 

third Earl of Newburgh on the death of his in Essex. Radcliffe's father, who in right of 

mother in August 1755. He was baptised at his wife was styled Lord Fitzwalter, died 

Vincennes on 25 Aug. 1725, the l^etender a few days after the battle of Towton (6 April 

James Edward standing as his godfather, and 1461) of wounds received in the preliminary 

he was taken prisoner with his father in 1745, skirmish at Ferrybridge, when his son and 

but soon afterwards released. In 1 749, by act heir was nine years of age. The latter seems 

of parliament, a sum of 30,000/. was raised for to have resided for a time at Calaisor Guisnes, 

his benefit from the Derwentwater estates ; and to have returned to England, where he 

in tlio same year he married Barbara, heiress settled at Attleborough, about 1476 (Paston 

of Anthony Kemp of Slindon, Sussex, by Letters, iii. 156, 160). lie was a relative of 

Anne, daughter oi Henry Browne, fifth vis- the Paston family (ib, iii. 341-3). Until 

count Montagu, and left issue. The only 1485 he was styled John Radcliffe of Attle- 

8on, Anthony James, fourth earl, died with- borough, esq., or John Radcliffe Fitzwauter, 

out issue in 1814, and the peerage devolved but on 15 Sept. in that year he received a 

upon the descendants of Charlotte Maria, summons to parliament as Lord Fitzwalter, 

countess of Newburgh, by her first husband, though his mother seems still to have been 

Thomas, son of Lord Clifford (cf. Surtees, alive ; he continued to be so summoned 

Hist of Durham, i. 33 ; G. E. C.'s Pf>eraf/e, until 14 Oct. 1495 (Dttgdale, i. 515 ; Testa- 

8.V. 'Newburgh ;* Burke, P^6»ra<76»,s. v.* New- numta Vetusta, \t. A%Q ; Paston Letters, iii. 

burgh ; * Notes and Queries, 2nd ser. xii 405, 83). Henry VII also made him steward of 

7th ser. vols. iv. and v. passim). the household in the first vear of his reign, 

. ^ • , , . , *"^ ^^^ years later (25 J»fov. 1487) joint 

[The romantic fato of the third Karl of Der- },iph steward of England with Jasper Tudor, 

TTcntwater and his brother occasioned a small , ^^^^^ ^f Bedford, and others at the corona- 

literature of dying speeches and chap-book hves. ^^^^ ^^ j^j^ Elizabeth of York. But 

Amrknor t Haua mjiir Iia T»r»rnn • l-ioniiinn nrt/i Itn- .. i.'. .__.- 



Among these may bo noted: Genuine and Im- 
partial Memoirs of Charles Radclyffe ... with 
an Account of his Family, London, 1746, 8vo, 
two editions, and Dublin, 1746, 8vo; A Sketch 
of the Life and Character of Mr. Radcliffe, 1746, 
8vo ; Penrice's Genuine and Impartial Account 
of th^ T?«markable Life of C. Radcliffe and . . . 
h' 746. Svo; History of the Earl of 

his Life, Adventures, Trial, &c,, 



on taking part in the conspiracy on behalf of 
Perkin Warbeck, liadcliffe was attainted in 
the parliament of October 1495, and sent 
prisoner to Calais, where, after a futile at- 
tempt to escape by bribing his keepers, he was 
beheaded in November 1496. 

Radcliffe married, first (before 12 March 
1476), Anne, sister of Sir Richard Whet- 
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hill of Calftis {Fasten Letters , iii. 160) ; his 
second wife is usually supposed to have heen 
Anne, daughter of Edward, lord Hastings, 
who in 1507y if not earlier, became the wife 
of Thomas Stanley, second earl of Derby 
(</. 1521), and died in 1550; but this sup- 
position is not free from difficulties, and a 
Margaret, lad^ Fitz waiter, mentioned in 
I0I8, is sometimes taken to be his widow. 
By his first wife Radcliffe had fiye daughters 
and one son. The attainder was removed 
in favour of this son Robert, afterwards 
first earl of Sussex [q. v.], by letters patent 
of 25 Jan. 1506, confirmed by an act of par- 
liament in 1509. 

[G. E.C[okayne]'B Complete Peerage, iii. 371 ; 
Dogdale's Baroniige; Bentleys Excerpta His- 
torica. pp. 101, 111; Kotuli Parliamentorum, 
vi. 504; Busch's England under tho Tudor^, 
Engl, transl. pp. 9o, 340.] J. T-t. 

RADCLIFFE, JOHN (1650-1714), phy- 
sician, was bom in a house in the marltet- 
place at Wakefield in 1650 (Leatham, Lec- 
tures, p. 142). His father, George Radcliffe, 
of strong republican principles, was governor 
of the Wakefield house of correction from 
1647 to 1061, and increased his moderate 
estate by marrying Sarah, daughter of 
Mr. I^ouder (Lupton, Wakefield Worthies, 
p. 104). There was a large family. John 
was sent to the Wakefield grammar school, 
but is alleged to haye received part of his 
education at the Northallerton grammar 
school, under Thomas Smelt (Kennett*s notes 
in Lansd. MS, 987, f. 221 ; Ingledew, //w- 
tory of Northallerton^ p. 295). At the acre 
of fifteen he was admitted to University 
College, Oxford, matriculating on 23 March 
1665-^. In 1667 he was made senior scholar 
after obtaining much honour in the logic 
school (PlTTi8,Jfemoir« ofDr, Radcliffe), He 
graduated B.A.in October 1669, and became 
fellow of Lincoln College. The degree of M.A. 
followed in June 1672. Then, turning to medi- 
cine, he proceeded M.B. in July 1675, M.D. 
and grand compounder in July 1682. In 
his study of medicine, as of other subjects, 
he succeeded more by his ready wit than by 
his learning. His medical library, he said, 
consisted of some phials, a skeleton, and a 
herbal. On settling in practice in Oxford, 
he paid little re^^ard to professional conven- 
tions, and thus incurred the anger of older 
practitioners. But hia success in coping 
with an epidemic of smallpox, and his treat- 
ment of ^r Thomas Spencer*s wife, assured 
him a prosperous career. In 1677 he re- 
signed his fellowship rather than take orders, 
and hayinff incurred the displeasure of Dr. 
Thomas ifurshall [q.y.]» rector of Lincoln 
College, he gave up nis chambers there. 
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Radclifi*e moyed to London in 1684, and 
settled in Bow Street ; and in the following 
year he obtained a large increase of practice 
through the death of I)r. Richard Lower of 
King J^treet, Covent Garden iy^oon^AtfierKe 
Oxon, ed. Bliss, iv. 298). His apothecary, 
Dandridge, who died worth 50,(XX)/., said 
that Kadclifie had not been in town a year 
before he made more than twenty guineas a 
day. Many people, we are told, pretended 
to be ill in order that they might be enter- 
tained by his witty conversation. In 1686 
the l*rince88 Anne of Denmark chose Kad- 
cliff*e for her principal physician, but he 
was not made a fellow of the College of 
Physicians until 12 April 1687. In that 
year he gave an east window for the chapel 
at University College, Oxford, and in 1688 
Dr. Obadiah Walker, the head of the college, 
corresponded with him in the hope of bring- 
ing him over to the Roman catholic faith. 
Although Radcliffe declined conversion, he 
felt great respect for Walker, and afterwards 
gave him a handsome competency, and in 
1699 contributed to his funeral expenses 
(ib, iv. 444 ; Hearne, Collection^, i. 85-6). 

The services Radcliffe rendered to tho 
Duke of Portland and the Earl of Rochfonl 
caused William III to give him five hundred 
guineas from the privy purse, and to offer 
him an appointment as one of his physicians, 
with 200/. a year more than any other 
Radcliffe declined the offer, owing to the calls 
of his private practice ; but for eleven years 
he cleared on the average over six hundred 
guineas a vear by his attendance on the king. 
In March' 1090' Radcliffe was elected M.P. 
for Bramber, and he sat for that borough 
until the dissolution in 1695. He seems to 
have saved the king*s life during a dangerous 
attack of asthma in 1690, and next year he 
attended William, duke of Gloucester, the 
infant son of the Princess Anne, with such 
good result that Queen Mary ordered the 
lord chamberlain to present him with one 
thousand guineas. In 1692 he lost 5,000/. 
owing to the capture by the French of a ship 
in which he had ventured the money at the 
advic3 of Betterton the actor; but when 
friends condoled with him he said he had 
only to go up two hundred and fifty pairs of 
stairs to make himself whole again. At the 
suggestion of his friend Dr. Arthur Charlett 
[a. v.], master of University Colleg?, Rad- 
cliffe gave large sums to the college in 1692- 
1694, including 1,100/. towards exhibitions. 

Queen Mary was seized with smallpox in 
December 1694, and, after tho disease had 
well developed, Radcliffe was sent for by the 
council. As soon as he read the recipes 
given her he said she was a dead woman, as 
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hhe had received the wron^ medicines. She called in to see Pope, then a lad of seven- 
died on the 2*?th. Acc^rdin^ to another ac- teen, and the adoption of his advice to study 
count ('.SrRU'KL.\ND, Z'V« of the QueftM of less and ride more restored his patients 
jE'/i/zA/W, vii. 4:V>-0), JJadclilfe mistook th*- health (Spexce^ yiww'rfo/*'*, 1856, p. 6). In 
smallpox for mea.*^!*-?. Biimot i? in emir in the same year he bouf^ht an estate near 
8U(^{r<.'Stin(r that Uadclittc was amonf? those Buckinp^ham with a view to settling" it upon 
first cull*rd in : and he »how5 his bias by Tniversity College : but for various r^^asons 
calling tli»:r doctor * an impious and vicious the transfer was delayed. According to a 
man, who liate<J the q»i»**-n much, but virtue scurrilous pamphlet, 'A Letter from a Citi- 

and r*;ligion mon*. \\v was a professed zen of Bath to his Excellency Dr. R 

Jacobit«r, and by many thonfrht a v<Ty bad at Tunbridge,' 1705, Hadclifle had vilified 

physician ; but others cried him up to the the Bath waters, and was once more patro- 

nighe^t dH;:r».-e imaginable.' Ir is said that the nising Tunbridge Wells, though he had 

qu»'en fancied when .she was dying that Kad- lately taken a freeman's oatb to do all the 

clifle had given her a popish nurse (Ualph, good he could for Bath. This fickleness was 

ii. 510). attributed to his base birth and brutish 

liadclifle soon aft^-rwards offend'.'d the temp?r. In ITOt) Kadcliffe assisted James 
Princess Anne by neglecting to visit her Drake 'q. v.], who was accused of writing 
when sent for, and saying that her distemper against the government in his 'Memorial of 
was nothing but the va]»ours : and Dr. Oilj- the Church of England,' and he subscritxMl 
bons l^fcame her physician in his ]»lace. liberally towards improvements at Oxford. 
Later in 101)5 he attended the Earl of Albe- By 1707 he was worth 80,000/., and, besides 
marie, who was suffering from fever in the landing money to Arthur Mainwaring or 
camp in Belgium, and the king paid him Mayn waring [q. v.], he contributed, though 
1,200/. for this si»rvice, and offered him a not in his own name, to the relief of the 
Imronetcy, which was declined. By 1695 he episcopal clergy in Scotland. He declined to 
was in frien<lly intercourse with Arbuthnot, become a governor of Bridewell and Bethle- 
and in 10{)7 Aldrich, the dean of Christ hem Hospitals on the ground that his duties 
Church, was staying at his house (Aitkex, as a governor of St. Bartholomew's Hospital 
L'ff of Arhuthnot^-^^. 1*5,15,17). In 1697 occupied all his available time. In 1708 
Badciiffe relieved the king in a serious ill- Kadcliffe bought, besides property in Xorth- 
ness, and in 1699 he was again called in to amptonshire and Yorkshire, the perpetual 
seethe young Duke of Gloucester; but he advowson of Headbourne- Worthy, Hamp- 
at oncM Haid the prince would die next day, shire, which he bestowed on Dr. Joseph 
and ex]»n*ssed contempt of the doctors who Bingham [q. v.], fellow of University Col- 
had been in att(?ndance. Tlie king was ill lege. 

again at the end of this year, when Kadclifle, Prince George of Denmark became dan- 
after K«?<'ing William's swollen ankles, said gerously ill in ()ctober 1708, and the queen 
he would not have the king's two legs for sent for Hadcliffe; but the dropsy had reached 
his thn?o kingdoms. This gav(? such offence such a stage that the doctor could hold out 
that William never saw him again, though no hope, and the prince died in six days. In 
he used the doctor's diet-drinks. When 1709 Kadcliffe, after passing for years as a 
Ann(; came; to the throne (iodolphin made misogynist — the result of a disappointment 
vain efforts to reinstate the doctor in her in 1693 — fell in love with a patient, one Miss 
favour. Ho was, however, often consulted Tempest. Steele ridiculed him in the * Tatler ' 
privately by the queen's physicians. for 21 and 28 July, and 13 Sept., under the 

Kadciiife was mention(»d only incidentally, name of * yEsculapius,' for setting up a new 

but respectfully, in Codrington's verses pre- coach and liveries in order to please tlie lady, 

fixed to Tiarth's * Dispensary,' 1()99, and in Some said that Kadcliffe was in love with 

the * Dispensary Transversed,' 1701 (cf. the Duchess of Bolton ( WWiYirorM Pitf/xt*, 

Afhh't. MS. l>9o68, ff. L>7-30). In Marcli p. 97) [see under Pavlet or Powijrrr, 

1 703 I Jadcliffe was dangerously ill, and made Ciiakles, second Duke of Bolton] ; in any 

a will ; but ho unexpectedly recovered, and case he did not marry. In 1710, after a 

was said to b(»come very devout. In 1704, serious illness, he thought of retiring, but 

under an assumed name, he settled 50/. was persuaded to continue his practice by 

a ycMir for ever upon tlie Society for Pro- Dr. Sharp, archbishop of York, whose life 

paguling the (Jospcl in Foreign Parts ; and lie was soon afterwards the means of saving, 

ho gave 5(K)/., with a request that it might Ho aided Sacheverell, and was invit<^ to 

be kept s«»cret, to Dr. W'illiam Tjloyd, non- be a member of parliament for Buckingham, 

juring bishop of Norwich, for distribution an ofler which he declined for the time. In 

among fifty poor clerg}-. In 1705 he was 1711 he was much depressed by the death of 
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his bottle-companion, Lord Craven, whom 
he had saved from death some months earlier. 
By February 1711 Kadclifie was treating 
Swift for his dizziness; and on 20 March 
Swift complained that Harley s wound was 
neglected because 'that puppy ' Radclitle 
would admit none but his own surgeon 
{Journal to Stella, 10 April 1711). 

lladclifTe was chosen M.P. for Bucking- 
ham on 25 Aug. 1713; two short speeches 
have survived, one in favour of the Malt- 
tax bill, and the other on behalf of the bill 
to prevent the growth of schism. About this 
time he began to recommend Dr. Mead, then 
a rising physician, to many of his patients. 
A kinsman, Uichard Fiddes [q. v.], was, at 
Kadclifle*8 request, given the degree of B.D. 
of Oxford, for the university was look- 
ing forward to a generous benefaction from 
the doctor (Letters written hy Eminent Per- 
4tons in the Seventeenth and Eighteenth Cen- 
turies, i. 261, Thomas Carte to Dr. Char- 
let t, 8 Oct. 1713). Next year, when tlie 
Duke of I^aufort died, Kadclifi'e said he 
had lost the only person in whose conversa- 
tion he took pleasure. Arbuthnot, who had 
alniadv introduced liadclitfe into the ' His- 
tory of John Bull,* 1712, proposed now to 
give him a place in the ' Memoirs of Scrible- 
rus.' Bndclifie was to be painted at the 
comer of a map of diseases, 'contending for 
the universal empire of this world, and the 
rest of the physicians opposing his ambitious 
designs with a project of a treaty of partition 
to settle peace ' (Arbuthnot to Swift, 2(3 June 
1714). 

Queen Anne was attacked by her fatal ill- 
ness in July 1714. Charles Ford told Swift 
on 31 July that at noon on the previous day 
ItadclifFe had been sent for 'by order of 
council,' but that he said he had taken 
physic and could not come. According to 
a letter in the ' Wentworth Papers,' it was 
reported that Kadclitfe's answer was that 
to-morrow (31 July) would be time enough 
to wait on her majesty. According to Pittis, 
he was not sent for by either the queen or 
the privy council ; but Lady Masham sent 
to him privately two hours before the queen's 
death, after lUdclifTe had learnt from Mead 
that the case was hopeless, lie was then at 
Carshalton, Surrey, suilering from a severe 
attack of gout, and he sent word that, in view 
of the queen's antipathy to him, he feared his 
presence would do her harm rather than good, 
and that, as the case was desperate, it would 
be best to let her majesty die as easily as 
possible. But if a letter given by Pittis is 
firenaine, he also said he would have come, 
Ul as he was, had he been sent for by the 
proper authorities. According to another 



letter, his life was afterwards threatened by 
several persons who were angry at his con- 
duct. On 5 Aug. Radclifl'e's old friend. Sir 
John Pakington (1671-1727) [q. v.], moved 
that the doctor should be summoned to at- 
tend in his place to be censured for not waiting 
upon the queen when sent for by the Duke of 
Ormondo, but the matter dropped (Boyer, 
Political State, viii. 152). 

KadcliHe died on 1 Nov. 1714, after a fit 
of apoplexy. On 15 Oct. he wrote to the 
Earl of Denbigh that he should not live a 
fortnight, and that his life had been shortened 
by the attacks made upon him after the 
queen's death, lie begged Lord Denbigh to 
avoid intemperance, which he feared he had 
encouraged by his example. His body lay 
in state at Carshalton until the 27th, and 
was then removed to Oxford, where it was 
buried on 3 Dec. in St. Mary's Church. By 
his will, dated 13 Sopt. 1714, lladclifie left 
most of his property to the university, and 
there was an imposing public funeral. The 
handsome annuities to his sisters and other 
relatives show that I'eter Wentworth's 
charge — * he liad died like an ill-natured brute 
as he has lived ; he left none of his poor rela- 
tions anything' — is groundless ( Wentworth 
Papers, p. 434). Property was left to Uni- 
versity College in trust for the foundation of 
two medical travelling fellowships, for the 
purchase of perpetual advowsons for mem- 
bers of the college, for enlargement of the 
college buildings, and for a library. Other 
estates were left to his executors in trust for 
charitable purposes, as they might think best, 
and from these funds the Uadclifie Infirmary 
and Observatory were built and Bartholo- 
mew's Hospital enlarged ; and since then 
money has been granted towards the build- 
ing of the College of Physicians in London, 
the Oxford Lunatic Asylum, and St. John's 
Church, Wakefield. The Radcliife Library 
was completed in 1747. Radcliff*c's will was 
disputed by his heir-at-law, and the ([ues- 
tion was long before the court of chancery 
(SiasoN, IILstoric Sketch of the Parish Church, 
Wakefield, 1824, p. 99). 

It is difficult, as Munk remarks, to form a 
correct estimate of liadclitle's skill as a phy- 
sician. He was certainly no scholar, but he 
was * an acute observer of symptoms, and in 
many cases was peculiarly happy in the 
treatment of disease.' lie was often at war 
with other doctors and with the authorities 
of the College of Physicians. He was gene- 
rally regarded as a clever empiric who had 
attained some skill by means of his enormous 
practice ; but Mead said * he was deservedly 
at the head of his profession, on account of 
his great medical penetration and experience.' 

k2 
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Defoe speaks in * Duncan Campbell ' of * all . Keports, and Cowper MSS. vols. ii. and iii. ; 
the most eminent physicians oi the age, even ! Hearae's Collections, ed. Doble; Wyons Qneea 
up to the great Dr. Kadclifte himself.* Rough Anne; Wentworth Papers; Aitken's Life and 
in his manners, and fond of flattery, he was i Works of Arbuthnot; Pope's Works, ed. Court- 
generous to those in need, a good friend, and ^^^P^ J J\'^''^\^ Works, ed. Scott ; Lysons's Envi- 
a magnificent patron of learning. Bernard ^°« of London, i. 136, iv. 683.] G. A. A. 

Mandeville attacked him in the * Essay on | RADCLIFFE, JOHN NETTEX (1826- 
Charity Schools * subjoined to his * Fable of 1884), epidemiologist, son of Charles Had- 
the Bees.* clifle, and younger brother of Dr. Charles 

A portrait of Radcliffe, painted by Kneller Bland Radcliffe fq. v.], was bom in Yorkshire 
in 1710. is in the Radcliffe Library, and there on 20 April 1856, and received his early 
are statues in the library and in one of the medical training at the I^ioeds school of 
courts of University College. Another por- medicine. Shortly after obtaininghis diploma 
trait was at Sir Andre wFountaine's at Nar- i he went to the Crimea as a surgeon attached 
ford. An engraving from Kneller s painting, to the headquarters of Omar Pasha, and re- 
by Vertue, was published in 1719, and en- mained there till the close of the war. He 
gravings by M. Burghers are prefixed to , received for his services the order of the 

* Exequiac clarissimo viro Johanni Radcliffe, | Medjidie as well as the Turkish and English 
M.D., ah Oxoniensi Academia soluttc,' 1715, medals, with a clasp for Sebastopol. On 
and 'Bibliotheca Radclifiiana, or a Short returning home he became medical superin- 
Description of the Radcliffe Library,* by | tendent of the Hospital for the Paralysed 
James Gibbs, architect, 1747. A portrait and Epileptic in Queen Square, London, 
engraved by M. Vandergucht is given in' In 1865 he was selected to prepare a special 

* Dr. Radcliffe's Practical Dispensatory,* by report on the appearance of cholera abroad, 
Edward Strother, M.l)., 1721. A gold- and in 1860 he was busily engaged in inves- 
headed cane, said to have been RadcliffeV, \ tigating the outbreak in East London, which 
was given by Mrs. Baillie to the College of ' he traced to the infected supply of the East 
Physicians. . London Water Company. This report, ap- 

JoHN Radcliffe, M.D. (1690-1729), ! peared as a blue-book in 1807, and gained 
seems to have been no relative of his name- I Radcliffe a wide reputation. He was elected 
sake. He was son of John Radcliffe of Lon- I a member of the Epidemiological Society in 
don, gentleman, was bom on 10 May 1690, i 1850, was its honorary secretary 1862-71, 
and was admitted to Merchant l^aylors' ■ and president 1875-7. In November 1869 
School in 1703. He matriculated at St. I he was appointed to the second of the two 
John's College, Oxford, on 17 Oct. 1707, and | public health inspectorships then created by 
became B.A. on 2 June 1711, M.A. on the privy council, and, on the formation of 



23 April 1714, and M.D. on 30 June 1721. 

On 25 June 1724 he was chosen a fellow of 

the College of l^hysicians; and he was phy- j ill-health he resigned this post in 1883, and 

sician to St. Bartholomew's Hospital. He died on 11 Sept. 1884. 



the local government board in 1871, he was 
made assistant medical ofiicer. Owing to 



died on 16 Ang. 1729 (MuxK, Coll, of Phy s. 
ii. 86 ; FOSTER, Alumni Oxon.) 



Not only an expert in the question of the 
distribution of oriental diseases, Radcliffe 



[The chief source of information for Rad- . "^'^ an authority on all questions pertaming 
cliffe's life is Pittiss Memoirs of Dr. Radcliffe | to public health. Of remarkably simple and 
(with Supplement), published by Curll in 1715. straightforward nature, he was a most 
A full abstract of this book is given in the long | cautious worker, but where rapidity was 
article in the Bio2n*rtphia Brifannica. William essential he showed himself equal to the 
Singleton, Radcliffe's servant, said that the situation. Prior to his official appointment 
letters printed by Pittis were not genuine ; but | he wrote : 1. * The Pestijence in England,' 
Pit tis defended himself '^ ' ■ ' - - - - - 

given in Munk'i 

oians; Wood's '. ^ 

lands Lives of the Queens of England; Noble's donflissT reprinted* with' aiditTons from 
Cent, of Granger; Jenkm Lewis 8 Memoirs of the *Sanitarv Review' In his officiRl cana- 
theDukeof Gloucester, ed Loftie, 1881 ; Letters • ® ^anitar> iteview. m nis official ca^- 

written by Eminent Persons in the Seventeenth '^%^''' ^^T^ * ^''''f series of reports 
and Eighteenth Centuries ; Nichols's Lit. Anec <iealing with the spread of epidemics and 
dotes; Pointer's Oxoniensis Academia; Mhc- the question of quarantine (see list m index, 
michael's Gold-headed Cane; Pettigrew's Me- I <^«^- ^»*''- 9f f^ Surff eon- General of the 
moirs of J. C. Letteom, M.D., i. 44, and Medical ! ^•^- Armi/). Among these the more impor- 
Portr lit Gallery, vol. i. ; Foster's Alumni Oxon. ; j tant, in addition to those already mentioned, 
Hist. MSS. Comm. Ist, dth, 7th, 8th, and 9th | are : 1. ' On the Means for preTenting Excre- 
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ment Nuisances in Towns and Villages/ 
18G9 and 1873. 2. * On an Outbreak of En- 
teric Fever in Marylebone/ 1873. 3. ' On 
the Diffusion of Cholera in Europe during 
the ten years ] 865-74/ 4. ' On the Progpress 
of Levantine Plague, 1875-77.' 

[Brit. Med. Joum. 1S84, ii. p. 588; Lancet, 
1884, ii. 602, 524, 662 ; Tmnfi. Epidemiol. Soc. 
Lend., new ser. iv. 121 ; in for million kindly 
supplied by Dr. R. Thome Thome, 1\B.; Index 
Cat. Libr. Surg.-Gen. U. S. Army.] B. B. \V. 

RADCLIFFE, NICHOLAS (/. 1382), 
opponent of Wiclif, was a monk of St. Albans 
who received his education at Oxford, pro- 
bably at Gloucester Hall, the Benedictine 
hostel, and obtained the degree of doctor of 
theologv. Appointed prior of Wymondham 
in Norfolk, a cell of J^t. Albans, on 5 Feb. 
1368, Kadclifie remained there for twelve 
years. But in 1380 the aggressive Bishop Le 
I)e«pencer of Norwich claimed authority over 
the prior. RadclifTe protested, and the abbot 
of St. Albans asserted his exclusive rights 
over the priorv by divesting him of his office, 
and making him archdeacon of the parent 
monastery. The bishop denied his power to 
do this, but the king decided against him 
i^Ckronicon Anfflia, p. 258; Gesta Abdatunif 
iiL 123). Two years later Radcliffe was 
among the doctors of theology who joined 
in the condemnation of Wiclifs heresies at 
the Blackfriars council (12 June), and as- 
sisted in bringing the loUard Aston to a sense 
of his errors {Fasciculi Zizaniorum, pp. 289, 
332). He was alive in 1396, when lie took 
part in the election of a new abbot of St. 
Albans, and preached a sermon in the chap- 
ter-house ( Gesta Abbatunif iii. 425, 480, 486). 

Radcliffe was a prominent literary anta- 
gonist of Wiclif, who stigmatised him and 
the Carmelite Peter Stokes [q. v.], another ad- 
versary, as the black and white dogs. His chief 
work seems to have been a discussion in two 
books of Wiclifs views on the eucharist, in 
the form of a dialogue between himself and 
Stokes, entitled * Viaticum salubre animie 
immortalis.' A manuscript of this was for- 
merly in the library of Queens' College, Cam- 
bridge, where Leland saw it {Collectanea^ iii. 
18). Tanner mentions as a separate work a 
dialogue with an almost identical title, ' l)e 
Viatico Animte,' but in a single book. Its 
opening words differ from those given by 
Leland as commencing the first-mentioned 
treatise. Radcliffe also wrote other dialogues 
between himself and Stokes, with the titles 
' De primo homine,' * De dominio naturali/ 
* De ooedientiali dominio,' ' De dominio regali 
et judiciali,' ' De potestate Petri apostoli et 
•oecesaorum.' Tanner notes the existence of 



a manuscript of these in the royal library at 
Westminster, numbered 6 D. x. liadcliffe 
wrote also on monastic vows, the worship of 
images, and the papal schism. An ^ invectio ' 
against the errors of Wiclif, in Harl. MS. 
635, f. 205, is ascribed to him. 

[Bale's Britanniae Scriptores; Tanner's Bi- 
bliothecA Brit.-Hibemica ; other authorities in 
the text.] J. T-T. 

RADCLIFFE, RALPH (1519?-! 559), 
schoolmaster and playwright, bom in Lan- 
cashire about 1519, was younger son of 
Thomas Radcliffe, who belonged to a younger 
branch of the Radcliffe family of Ordsall, 
Lancashire (see Berry, County Genealogies^ 
* Hertfordshire,* p. 109 ; Foster, Lancashire 
Pedigrees), He was one of the earliest under- 
graduates of the newly founded Brasenose 
College, Oxford, but soon migrated to Cam- 
bridge (possibly to Jesus College), where he 
graduated B.A. in 1536-7. He proceeded 
M.A. in 1539, and in the same year made a 
disturbance while John Cheke was delivering 
his elaborate plea for abandoning at Cam- 
bridge the continental mode of pronouncing 
Greek. Radcliffe, who argued tliat the con- 
tinental mode was correct, was subsequently 
supported by the chancellor. Bishop Gardiner 
(Strype, Life of Sir Thomas Smith, p. 22). 
On 22 July 1540 the grantees of the priory 
of White Friars or Carmelites of Hitchin 
conveyed it to Ralph Radcliffe (see Cussans, 
Hertfordshire^ ii. 43). He opened a school 
in the Carmelites' house, and erected in a 
lower room a stage for his scholars, whereon 
to act Latin and English comedies. Bale, 
bishop of Ossory, stayed at Hitchin with 
Radcliffe, and speaks in terms of high praise 
of his * theatrum longe pulcherrimum.' Pits 
says he exhibited plays * populo concurrente 
atque spectante.' He grew rich, and was 
held in much veneration in the neighbour- 
hood (Wood). He died in 1559, aged 40. 
He was buried in Hitchin church, where 
there is a monumental inscription to him and 
to several of his descendants (Chauncy, 
Hist, Antiq, of Hertfordshire ^ p. 390). 

Radcliffe married Elizabeth Marshall of 
Mitcham, who afterwards became wife to 
Thomas Norton, and was ancestress of the 
Nortons of IHIey. By her he had four 
children : Ralph (154*3-1621), a bencher 
of the Inner Temple and double reader of 
that society (cf. Ascham, EpistoUe Fami- 
liares^Xxh. iii. ep. xxvii.); Jeremie; Edward 
(1553-1631) (afterwards Sir Edward Rad- 
cliffe), physician to James I ; and a daughter 
Elizabeth. 

In a volume belonging to J. R. Ormesby- 
Gore there are three dialogues dedicated to 
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H I r.n \" IU» and si^iuni * your pnicc's humble Edward IV will no doubt explain the origriu 

s-.t'-.c:, liobtTt KaJolif. prolVssor of artcs of lladclifTe's intimacy witii Kichard of 

ar.: Ss*iKK<lmast»T of Jesus College, Cam- Gloucester. He and his uncle^ John Parr, 

Ir .;*:v * V i//*^ -V»S& Cumtn. '2nd IJep. p. Ho), were knighted bv the king on the field of 

Y;.:^ >i»:»aturi» is probably a misreading for Tewkesbury-, ani Gloucester made him a 




:u Ivi'o's ' Scriptores.' They consist of ten he seized the crown, sent IJadclitfe to sum- 




Gisippi Amicitia,* * De Sodomre Incendio,* ■ thousand men. On that day Plarl Rivers, 

• IV Jo. Ilussi Damnatione,* * l)e Jono3 De- Sir Richard Grey, son of the queen-dowager, 

ftvtione.' * De Laznro ac Divite,' * De Jobi Sir Thomas Vaughan, and Sir Kichard Haute 

AlHietionibus,* and * De Susannft' Libera- were brought to Pout efract from their dif- 

11,1,10.* ferent northern prisons and executed there 

Kadelift'e also wrote on educational toj)ics. on tlie tloth by Radcliffe, acting under 

Biile mentions works : * De Nominis et \ erbi Gloucester's oi'ders. According to the well- 




sion. Uadclitle did not find l*ichard un- 



rAuthoritii'squot(«l: Wood'H AthciueOxon. i. sion. ICailclitte did not tind IJichard un- 
215; Cooper's Atlien:ii Cantjil.r. i. 203, o.')2 ;' grateful. He was made a knight of th»- 
Tanner's Uil»l. Brit.-JIil). p. 013; ]>irs. De lUus- darter, knight of the body to the kinf 
trihus Anglia?Sorip:oril»us, ji. 707 ; r>aK''s Scri|>- (10 Aug. 148-4). and high sheritF of West- 
toruni Britnniiije. p. 700: Luim!. MS. <)70, f<.l. moreland for life (Davies). i^esidcs the 
141: Ihiffdalc's Mormst. Aiijl. i. 1011 ; IJakir's lucrative stewardship of AVakefield. e.'itates 




RADCLIFFE or RATCLIFFE, Sir land, and T.ord Stanley {ih,: Ramsay, ii. 

RICHARDC^/. 1 4.'^.'>),n«lvis;'r of Richard III, n'M). Radclilfeand William Oatesby ij\.v.\ 

was a younger son of Sir Thomas RadclitK". ^vho did not benefit, however, anything like 

The letter's father was younger son nf the so larp-ly. were re])uted Richard's rao^^t con- 

CliHieroe branch of t lie Radclilfes of Rad- fidi-ntial counsellors, * quorum s«>ntentiis vix 

cliiTe Tower, Lancashire, and himself became uncinam r»*x ipse ausus fuit rt'sisten*;' and 

lorf of Derwent water and Keswick, throu^^h this found ])opular expression in the satirical 

Lis marriage, ttlK)Ut 1417, tothedautrhterand couplet which cost its author, William Col- 

doggo 




^I'gfgndtarner oi i^ueen i auiernie larr. ine -nogge was an aiiusion lo liichard' 
ST! il^inily pedigree makes him the sectmd cognisance, the white boar {Croyl, Co/it. 
ii of ^** parents, and his brother PMward, 072 : FAflYAX, p. 67:?). 
- ultimately succeeded to the Derwent- Th»' * catte' and the *ratte' did not hesi- 
MT estates, the third (lA. ; ISuktees, i. tate to tell their master to his face in the 
There must, however, be stmie mis- spring of 148.*) that he must publicly dis- 
• hero, for Radcliff'e's son stat«*d in par- avow his idea of marrying his niece, Eliia- 
gg^l in 1495 that his father had two elder beth of York, or even the Yorkshiremen 
^fi$f both of whom were living in that whose loyalty he owed to his late wife, Ann 
Jt^. Pari, vi, 49'^^ Neville, would think that he had removed 

Mtenui^' ^onectionwith ■ her to make way for an incestuous marriage. 

gf household to I lliey produced twelve doctors of theology to 
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testify that the pope had no power of dis- 
pensation where the relationship was so 
clo^e. Their opposition, to which Ilichard 
yielded, was pernaps a little too ardent to he 
wholly disinterested, and they were generally 
thought to have entertained a fear that if 
Elizabeth became queen she would some day 
take revenge upon them for the death of her 
uncle Rivers and her half-brother, Richard 
Grey. Shortly after this {'22 April), as head 
of a commission to treat with Scotland, Rad- 
cliffe received a safe-conduct from King 
James, but may have been prevented from 
going by the news of Richmond's contemplated 
invasion (^Fatderay xii. 266). At any mte, he 
fought at Bosworth Field on 21 Aug., and 
was there slain, some said while attempting 
to escape (Crot/l. Cant. p. 574). lie was at- 
tainted in Henry VIFs first parliament, but 
the attainder was removed on the petition of 
his son Richard in 1495 (Hot. Pari. vi. 270, 
492). 

Kadclitfe is said by Davies (p. 148) to 
have married Agnes Scrope, daughter of 
John, lord Scrope {d. 1498) of Bolton in 
Wensleydale, and widow of Christopher 
Boynton of Sedbuir in the parish of Gilling, 
near Richmond (\\ hitakek, Iiirhmon(Uhu'e, 
i. 77). The only child given to him in Nicol- 
»on and Bum's pedigree is the son mentioned 
above, who appears to have died without 
male issue. But a correspondent of * Notes 
and Queries* (Ist ser. x. 164^ asserts, with- 
out quoting his authority, tnat *Radclitte*s 
daughter Joan married Ilenry Grubb of 
North MimmH, Hertfordshire, and was heiress 
to her brother, Sir John i^) liudcliffe.* 

[Rotuli Piirliamentonim ; Rvmcr's Foedera, 
orig. ed. ; Cont. of the Croyland Chronicle, ed. 
Fulman. Oxfonl, 1684 ; Fnbyan's Chronicle, ed. 
Ellis ; Kous's Historia Regum Angliae, ed. 
Hearne, 1745 ; Polydoro Vergil, ed. for CHmdcn 
See. ; Mores Richard HI, ed. Lumby ; Daviess 
Kxtracts from the Municipal Reconls of York ; 
Whitaker's Richmondshire and Whalley, 3rd 
ed. ; Surtees's Hist, of Durham ; Notes and 
Queries, 1st ser. x. 47o ; Gairdncr's Richard III ; 
lUmsay's Ljincaster and York.] J. T-t. 

RADCLIFFE or RATCLIFFE, RO- 
BERT, first Eakl op Sussex (1483-ir)42), 
bom in 1483, was only son by his first wife 
of John Radcliffe or Ratclifle, baron Fitz- 
walter Tq.v.] R<.»stored in blood as Baron 
Rtzwalter by letters patent of 25 Jan. 1506, 
he was made a knight of the Bath on 23 June 
1509, and acted as lord sewer at the corona- 
tion of Henry VIII the following day. From 
this time he was a prominent courtier. lie 
was appointed joint commissioner of array 
for Essex and joint captain of the forces 
imiaed there on 28 Jan. 1512-13, and in the 



English expedition of 1513 he commanded 
two ships, the Make Glory and the Ellen of 
Hastings. In 1515 he took part in the cere- 
mony at the reception of Wolsey's cardinaFs 
hat. The same vear the king restored him 
some of his lands that had been withheld. 
On 28 May 1517 he was made joint com- 
missioner to inquire into demolitions and 
enclosures in Essex. 

F^itz waiter was at the Field of the Cloth of 
Gold in 1520, and admiral of the squadron 
and chief captain of the vanguard in the ex- 
pedition of 1522. On 23 April 1524 he was 
made K.G. On 18 July 1525 he was raised 
to the dignity of Viscount Fitzwalter. On 
5 Feb. 1525-0 he was made a privy coun- 
cillor, and, taking the kings view of the 
divorce question, he was created Earl of 
Sussex on 8 Dec. 1520. Other honours fol- 
lowed. On 7 May 1531 he became lieutenant 
of the order of the Garter ; on 31 Mav 1532 
ho was apj)ointed chamberlain of tte ex- 
chequer ; on 5 June 1532 he appears as one 
of the witnesses when Sir Thomas More re- 
signed the great seal. 

Susse-x was long in very confidential rela- 
tions with Henry. It must have been with 
the king's knowledge that he proposed at the 
council on 6 June 1536 that the Duke of 
Richmond should be placed before Mary in 
the succession to the throne. After the pil- 
grimage of grace, he was in 1537 sent on a 
special commission to quiet the men of Lan- 
cashire. In 1540 he was made great chamber- 
lain of England and one of the commissioners 
to inquire into the state of Calais, an in- 
quiry which resulted in the disgrace of Ix)rd 
Lisle [see Flantagexet, Aiithur]. He re- 
ceived many grants of land after the sup- 
Sression of the monasteries, and died on 
-6 Nov. 1542. 

Radclifie man'ied : first, about 1505, Lady 
Elizabeth, daughter of Henry Staflbrd» duke 
of Buckingham, by whom he had Ilenry, 
second earl, who is noticed below, and Sir 
Humphrey Radcliffe of Elnestow. His se- 
cond wife was Lady Margaret Stanley, 
daughter of the second Earl of Derby. On 
11 May 1532 Gardiner wrote urging Benet 
to press on the dispensation rendered neces- 
sary by the consanguinity between Sussex and 
Lady Margaret. By her he had a son. Sir 
John Radclifie of Cleeve or Clyve in So- 
merset, who died without' issue on 9 Nov. 
1568, and a daughter Anne, whose dowry 
when she married Thomas, lord Wharton, 
was raised by selling Radclifie Tower and 
other Lancashire estates. She died on 3 Feb. 
1583-4. Radcliffe's third wife was Mary, 
daughter of Sir John Arundel of Lanheme, 
Cornwall. 
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Henrt Radcliffe, second Ea.bl of Sussex 
(1 506 ?-ir)v57), born about 1606, served Wolsey 
on his embassy to France in 1527 as a gentle- j 
man attendant. From 1529 till his father's | 
death he was known as Viscount Fitzwalter. , 
He was made K.B. on 30 May 1533, and on , 
31 May 15^^ had the valuable grant of the i 
joint stewardship of the royal estates in | 
Essex. On 26 Nov. 1542 he succeeded as 1 
second Earl of Sussex, and exercised the 1 
family office of lord sewer at the coronation ' 
of Edward VI. lie was one of the lords and ' 
gentlemen who put Somerset in the Tower | 
by the order of the council in October 1549. i 
lie declared for Q ueen Mary, and was captain- 
general of her forces and privy councillor in 
1553, and lord sewer at her coronation. He 
took part in the trials of Lady Jane Grey and 
Lord Guilford Dudley, and was made knight 
of the Garter on 24 April 1554. In October 
1550 he was engaged in Norfolk in trying to 
force the gospellers to go to mass, tixecu- 
tion for debt was stayed against him in the 
Star-chamber the same month by the queen s 
orders. He died on 17 Feb. 1556-7 in Cannon 
Row, London, and was buried at the church 
of St. Lawrence Pountney. His remains were 
sudsequently removed to the church of Bore- 
ham, Essex. His estates passed to Sir Wil- 
liam Radclitfe of Ordsall (cf. Stanley Papers^ 
Chethara Soc, pt. ii. p. 172). He married, 
first, before 21 May 1524, Lady Elizabeth 
Howard, fifth daughter of Thomas, second 
duke of Norfolk, and by her had three sons, 
Thomas [q. v.] and Henry, successively earls 
of Sussex, and Robert who was killed in Scot- 
land in his father's lifetime ; secondly, Anne, 
daughter of Sir Philip Calthorpe, styled in 
his will his * unkind wife.' By her, whom he 
divorced, he had Egremont Radcliffe [q. v.] ; 
Maud, who died young; and Frances (1552- 
1602), who married Sir Thomas Mildmay. It 
is to the descendants of Frances that the 
barony of Fitzwalter ultimately descended. 

[Letters and Papers. Henry VIII ; Cal. StAte 
Papers. Dom. Add. 1547-65, pp. 443, 447 ; Proc. 
of tho Privy Omncil, ed. I>ji»ont, i. 3-3o, ii. 344 ; \ 
Doyle's Official Baronage, iii. 480 ; Baineu s Hist. \ 
of Lancashire, ii. 421, &c.; Froude's Hist. of Engl. | 
vi. 18,&c. ; Zurich Letters, iii. 179 ; Bale's Selected i 
Works, pp. 220, 242 : Cranmer's Works, ii. 324, , 
490 (Parker Soc); Strypes MomoriHls of the J 
Reformation.!. i.23.'>, 565, 698, 11. i. 6, ii. 162,&c. 
111. i. 128 «., ii. 414, and Cranmer, 396, ^c; 
Froude's Divorce of (,'atherine of Amgon.p. 176 ; 
Chron. of Cjilais (Canid. Soc). pp. 10, 11, 31, 
175, 184-5, 187; Brit. Mas. Add. MS. 25114, 
f. 288.] W. A. .L A. i 

RADCLIFFE. THOMAS, third Earl of ' 
Sussex ( 152(i?-1583),elde.st son of Sirllenry 1 
Radcliffe, second earl of Sussex [see under ' 



RA.DCLIFFE, Robert, first Eakl of Sussex], 
by his first wife, Elizabeth, daughter of 
Thomas Howard, second duke of r>^orfolk, 
was bom about 1520 (DueDALE, Baronage^ 
ii. 286). He was educated apparently at 
Cambridge (Cooper, Athenee Cantabr. i. 462), 
and was admitted a member of Gray's Inn on 
'2'2 Jan. It561 (Foster, Admission JReyinter, 
p. 29). Known by the title of Lord Fitz- 
walter from 1542, when his father succeeded 
to the earldom, he took part in the expedi- 
tion against France in the summer of 1544 
(Rimer's Fccdera, vol. vi. pt. iii. p. 121). He 
was probably kn^hted by Henry VIII at his 
departure from France on 30 Sept., and was 
one of the six lords who bore the canopy at 
his funeral on 14 Feb. 1547 (Strtpe, Eccl 
Mem, II. ii. 298). He commanded a number 
of demi-lances at the battle of Pinkie Cleugh 
on 10 Sept., but was unhorsed during the fight, 
and only escaped with difficulty (Holinshed, 
Chronicle^, lie accompanied the Marquis of 
Northampton to France in 1551 to arrange a 
marriage between Edward VI and Elizabeth, 
daughter of Henry II {Cal. State Papers, For. 
Ser. i. 123), and was elected a knight of the 
shire for the county of Norfolk to the parlia- 
ment which assembled on 1 March 1553. His 
name appears among the witnesses to the will 
of Edward VI,whereby the crown was settled 
on I^dy Jane Grey ; but he soon gave in his 
adhesion to Queen Mary, and rendered her 
essential service in the suppression of Wyatt's 
rebellion, for which he was apparently re- 
warded by a grant of land worth 50/. a year 
{ Journal of Que€7i Jane and Queen Maty, pp. 
99, 187). 

In February 1554 he was sent on a mis- 
sion to Brussels relative to the proposed 
marriage between Mary and Philip (Lodge, 
Illustrations, i. 235), and on his return was 
associated with John, earl of Bedford, in an 
embassy to the court of Spain for the purpose 
of obtaining Philip's ratification of the articles 
of marriage (Instructions in Cott, 3f <S. Vesp. C. 
vii. f. 198). The envoys returned to England 
laden with presents, in time to receive Philip 
on his landing near Southampton on 20 Julv 
{Cal State Papers, For. Ser. ii. 74, 77, 106; 
AViFFEN, House of Russell, i. 390). Radclifie 
was present at the marriage and at the sub- 
sequent festivities at court: and having, 
apparently during his absence, been sum- 
moned to the upper house as Baron Fitz- 
walt«'r, he took his seat in that a'^semblv 
on 22 Nov. He was present, with other 
noblt'men, at the consecration of Reginald 
Pole rq.v.l as archbishop of Canterbury in 
the church of the Grey Friars, Greenwich, 
on 20 March 1557 (Strtpe, EccL Mem, 11 1. 
i. 474), and a day or two afterwards was 
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sent on a mission to the emperor Charles V 
at Brussels, for the purpose apparently of 
soliciting Philip to return to England {CaL 
State Papers, lor. Ser. ii. 220, Venetian vol. 
vL pt. i. p. 399). 

r itzwalter returned to England early in 
April 1557, and on the 27th he was appointed 
lord deputy of Ireland, in place of Sir An- 
thony St. Leger [q. y.] In the instructions 
given to him {Cai. Carew MSS. i. 252-7) he 
was spNecially admonished to advance the true 
catholic faith and religion, to punish and re- 
press all heretics and lollards, to have due 
regard to the administration of justice, to 
repress rehels, and not to grant pardons too 
freely, and to make preparations for a par- 
liament * which is thought right necessary 
to be forthwith called.' To these were 
Added certain other instructions (Cott, MS. 
Titus B. xi. ff. 464-7) relative to the pro- 
jected settlement and plantation of Leix 
and OfFaly. Accompanied by his wife, Sir 
Henry Sidney [q. v."", Sir William Fitz- 
william (1526-1699) To. \\\ and others, he 
arrived at Dublin on \V hit-Sundav, 24 May. 
The next day he visited St. Leger at Kil- 
mainham, where he was hospitably enter- 
tained, and on the day following he received 
the sword of state in Christ Church, Dublin. 
The month of June was passed in arranging 
the necessary details of his administration ; 
but on 1 July he conducted an expedition into 
the north for the purpose of expelling the 
Hebridean Scots from their recently esta- 
blished settlements along the Antrim coast. 
At Coleraine, hearing that a large body of 
redshanks supported by Shane O'Neill [q. v.], 
who had lately ousted his father from the 
chieftaincy of Tyrone, and was endeavour- ; 
ing to make himself master of Ulster, was 
lurking in the woods of Glenconkein, Fitz- 
walter prepared to attack them. He en- 
countered them on the 18th at a place called 
Knockloughan ( ? Knockclogrim, near Ma- 
ghera), and, having slain two hundred of 
them, put the rest to flight. Ketracing his 
ateps to Coleraine, he advanced through the 
Route and the Glynnes to Glenarm. James 
KacDonnell, the chief of the Antrim Scots, 
and elder brother of Sorley Boy MacDonnell 
r<|. v.], had already escaped to Scotland, but 
tus creaghts were captured; and so, after a 
journey through the country, which at that 
time was practically a terra incognita to 
Englishmen, he returned to Xewry, and, 
after receiving the submission of Shane 
O'Neill, disbanded his army on 5 Aug. 

Returning to Dublin, Fitzwalter prepared 
to carry out his instructions in regard to the 
plantation of Leix and Ofialy. After a fruit- 
less attempt at conciliation, war was pro- 



claimed against the 0*Conors of Ofialy in 
February 1557, and before long Conel 
0'More*8 body was dangling from Leighlin 
Bridge, and Donough, second son of Bernard 
or Brian O'Conor Faly [q. v.], grew weaker 
day by day as he was hunted from one 
fastness to another. It was under these 
circumstances that the parliament which 
Fitzwalter had been authorised to summon 
assembled at Dublin on 1 June. lie had 
already, in consequence of his father's death 
on 17 Feb., succeeded to the earldom of 
Sussex, and was appointed about the same 
time warden of all the forests south of 
the Trent, and captain of the band of gentle- 
men pensioners (Dug dale. Baronage), On 
1 June, immediately before the opening of 
parliament, he was invested with the order 
of the Garter, to which he had been elected 
on 23 April, by the Earls of Kildare and 
Ormonde (Maciitx, Diary, p. 133). Before 
parliament was prorogued on 2 July acts had 
been passed declaring the queen to have been 
born in just and lawful wedlock, reviving 
the statutes against heretics, repealing all 
statutes against the see of Kome since 20 
Henry VIII, confirming all spiritual and 
ecclesiastical possessions conveyed to the 
laity, entitling the crown to the countries 
of Leix, Slievemargy, Iregan, Glenmalier, 
and Offaly, erecting the same into shire 
ground by the name of King's and Queen's 
County, and enabling the Earl of Sussex to 
grant estates therein, and finally rendering 
it penal to bring in or intermarry with the 
Scots. It was, however, easier to dispose of 
Leix and Offaly by act of parliament than to 
take actual possession ; and parliament had 
scarcely risen when Sussex was compelled 
to take the field against Donough O'Conor, 
who had coptured the castle of Meelick. 
Meelick was recaptured and garrisoned in 
July, but O'Conor managed to escape, and, 
after proclaiming him and his confederates 
traitors, Sussex returned to Dublin. A few 
weeks later Sussex, who thought it a favour- 
able opportunity to ])unish Shane O'Neill 
for his underhand dealings with the Scots, 
again marched northward on 22 Oct., and, 
having bunied Armagh and ravaged Tyrone 
with tire and sword, forcibly restorea the 
aged Earl of Tyrone and his son Matthew, 
baron of Dungannon. He returned to Dublin 
on 30 Nov., and four days later sailed for 
England, entrusting the government during 
his absence to Archbishop Curwen and Sir 
Henry Sidney. He spent Christmas at court. 
Sussex left London on 21 March, but he 
did not arrive at Dublin till 27 April. His 
former services were warmly commended by 
the English government, and hew^as specially 
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tnstructtHl to travel about conlinunily. tn 
■which end the tsstlcB of Koacommon, Ath- 
lODe, MonBBl«ToriB, Carlow, Ferns, Ennis- 
eotthy, and the two forts of Leis and USkly 
vere placed at hie disposal ' either for his 
pleasure or recreation, or for defence of the 
eountries, punishmeDt of malefiLct^rs, or { 
ministration of justice' (Cal. Carew MSS. i. I 
378). Un 14 June beset out towards Lime- j 
ricic to the assistitnce of Conor U'Bt'ien, 
third earl of Thomond [q. r.] The latter 
was waging' an unequal conflict n'itli his 
uncle Donneil, who had succeeded in getting 
himself inaugiimted O'Brien. He reached 
Limerick on the 20th, and received the for- 
mal surrender of the city. Donneil O'Brien 
alone of the chieftains of -Munster and Tho- 
mond failed to paj his respects to the re- 
presentative of the crown. He was tbera- 
upon proclaimed a traitor, and Sussex TV- 
instated iiis nephew, Conor O'Brien, in his 
ppsaessions. On 12 July Snaaex set out for 
Galway, and, baring confirmed t1ie city 
obarters, shortly nfterwards marched to 
Dublin by way of I-eighlin. 

After a brief sojourn in the metropolis, he 
prepared to carry out Lis inetructtons for 
checkiog the incursions of the Hebridean 
Scots, and, thinking the best way to attain 
his object was to attack them in their own 
country, he shipped his array on board the 
fleet at Lambay, and sailed from Dublin on 
14 Sept. Five iays later he reached Cantiro, 
'where I londed and burned the hole coun- 
trye.' ' From thens I went to Arren and 
did the lyke there, and so to the Isles of 
Cumbroa, which I also burned.' His inten- 
tion of landing on Islay was frustrated by a 
storm, which drove him to soek shelter in 
Carrickfergus Haven. Here he landed his 
men, and made n sudden inroad on the Scots 
in the Glynnes ond Uoute.and, having burned 
several villages, returned laden with pluuder 
to Carrickfergus, and thence, on 8 Nov., to 
Dublin. His expedition had not proved as 
successful OS he had expected, hut he hogged 
the queen not to impute his failure to laek 

On the arrival in Ireland of the news of 
Queen Mary's death, Sussex placed the go- 
vernment in the hands of Sir Henry Sidney 
and sailed for England nn 13 Dec. By the 
late queen's will he had been appointed one 
of her executors with alegacy of live hundred 
marks, but there was considerable doubt in 
the minds of the chiefs of the catholic party 
as to his sympathy with her religious policy 
(Cf. Cal. S'imaiicai MSS. Elii. i. 25). At the 
coronation of Queen Elizabeth on 16 Jan. 
lG69he ol&ciated aschief sewer by hereditary 
right. He was one of the peers who sat in 



judgment on Thomas, lord Wentworth, for 
the loss of Calais on 22 April, and his nami? 
appears as a witness to the signatures to llie 
treaty of Cateau Cambresis. On 3 July he 
was reappointed lord deputy of Ireland. His 
instructions closely resemhled those formerly 
delivered to him, but in consequence of the 
debts incurred by the crown under Mary, ha 
woi required to be chiefly careful ' to stay 
that our realm in quiet, without innovation 
of BuythLng prejudicial t« our estate;' es- 
pecially he was to try and patch up matters 
with Shane O'Seill and Sorley Boy Mac- 
Donnell {Cal. Carem MSS. i. 281-8). He 
landed near Dalkey on Sunday, 27 Aug., 
and three days loter he took the oath and re- 
ceived the sword of state in Christ Church. 
The litany andTe Deum were sung in Eng- 
lish, and in this way the protestant ritual 
was quietly reintroduced by him. Parlia- 
ment met on 12 Jan. 1660, and was dissolved 
on 1 Feb., but before it sefiarated acts were 
passed for restoring the spiritual supremacy 
of the crown, for uniformity of common 
prayer and service in the church, for resti- 
tutjon to the crown of first-fruits and twen- 
tieths, for confirming and consecrating arch- 
biahops and bishops within the realm, for 
repealing the recent laws against heresy, and 
for the recognition of the queen's title to the 
crown rtf Ireland. 

A fortnight later Sussex repaired to Eng- 
land, leaving the government to Sir William 
Fitzwilliam. He met with n gracious re- 
ception from the queen, and was one of the 
brightest and gayest of tiie youthful noble- 
men that thronged her court. On 28 April 
lie jousted in companv with Lord Roberl 
Dudley, the Earl of N'urthumberlond, Lord 
Hunsdon, and others. His commi^ion as 
viceroy of Ireland woa renewed on fi May. 
As a special mark of her esteem the queen 
constituted him lieutenaut-eeneral, instead 
(if.as formerly, lord dBput3-,'heingourcoiiMn 
iu neamesB of blood, and an earl of this our 
land.' ITis instructions touched, with other 
matters, the speedy plantation of Leix and 
Ofialy. the recognition of Sorley Boy Jiac~ 
Donncll's claims on condition of his becom- 
ing an ' orderly subject ' and being willing 
to bold his lands from the English crown, 
and the reduction, by fair means or by foul, 
of Shane O'Seill {ib. i. 291-fi). The situa^ 
tion was critical. The generally disturbed 
state of I'lster, the threatened combination 
between Shane O'Neill and the Scots, the 
escape of Rrien O'Conor from Dublin Castle, 
the uncertain attitude of the Earl of Kildare> 
the retuni of Teige and Donough O'Brien, 
and the defeat recently inflicted by I' 
with the assistance of the Earl a' " 
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on Conor at Spancel Hill, led people to an- 
ticipate a universal insurrection of the Irish. 
Nor did Sussex's detractors spare to insinuate 
that he was a main cause of the general dis- 
satisfaction, charging him with breaking his 
word towards the Irish, and with putting to 
d<'ath those who had surrendered under pro- 
tection, insinuations w^hich he thought he 
could trace to Shane O'Neill (JState rapers, 
Ireland, Eliz. ii. 21). 

He arrived in Ireland in June, and found 
the country fairly tranquil. Shane O'Neill, 
however, when called upon to acknowledge 
the queen's authority, proved recalcitrant, 
and flatly refused even to meet Sussex unless 
hostages were given for his safety. Even- 
tual! v he condescended to repair to Dundalk, 
but his terms were considered so prepos- 
terous that on 1 5 Aug. Elizabeth authorised 
his subjugation by force (cf. Cat. Cavew MSS. 
i. 300—4). Shane, seeing Sussex to be in 
earnest, made a specious offer of submission. 
In January 1 5(51 Sussex was summoned to 
London for consultation. Easter was spent j 
at court, and on 2 June he returned to 
Dublin. Meanwhile Sliane had practically : 
established himself as master of almost the ' 
whole of Ulster. On \'2 June the lord lieu- ' 
tenant marched to Armagh, which he forti- I 
fied and garrisoned with two hundred men 
in the cathedral. But his efforts to bring 
Shane to a general engagement proved futile, 
and, after laying waste Tyrone, he was com- 

S»lled to retire to Newry on 131 July. 
xasp*»rated at his ill-success, insulted by 
Shanes demand for an alliance with his 
sister the Lady Frances, and burning to 
avenge the aspersions cast by him, and re- 
iterated by his enemies at home, on his go- 
vernment, he tried to bribe Shane's secre- 
tarv, one Niall Oarv or Clrav, to assassinate 
his master, while holding out to Shane de- 
lusive proffers of his sister's hand. The 
attempt, if made at all, failed ; but some 
rumour of Sussex's intention apparently j 
reached Shane's ears. 

Comi)elle<l to resort to more legitimate | 
metho<l8 of warfare, Sussex, about the middle 1 
of August, led an unusually large force to 
Armagh. From Armagh he made a rapid 
march across Slieve Gullion to the edge of i 
Glenconkein. He met with no opposition, ! 
and four thousand head of cattle, with a j 
number of ponies and stud-mares, were j 
captured. An attempt to penetrate into 
Tyrconnel was frustrated, owing to the loss 
or delay of victuals which were to have been 
sent round to Lough Foyle ; he retired to 
Xewry. Undeterr^ by his failure, he was 
enj^aged in preparations for another cam- 
paign when the JSarl of Kildare arrived with 



a commission to treat with Shane. Sus- 
sex felt bitterly humiliated at being thus 
superseded {State Papers, Ireland, Eliz. iv. 
62, 68). The upshot was a treaty whereby 
Shane promised to go to England and sub- 
mit his case personally to the queen. Sliane 
on his way through Dublin was entertained 
by Sussex, who likewise repaired to Lon- 
don on 16 Jan. 1562. He was no doubt pre- 
sent at Greenwich when Shane submitted 
to Elizabeth. 

Quitting London shortly afterwards, he 
arrived in Dublin on 24 June. Shane's be- 
haviour proved as lawless as before. Con- 
vinced that nothing but forcible measures 
would bring him to reason, Sussex addressed . 
a long, important, and luminous memorial 
on the state of Ireland to Elizabeth {Cat, 
Caretv MSS. i. 330, SU). The gist of his 
argument was that * no government was to 
be allowed in Ireland where justice was not 
assisted with force.' The first thin^ to be 
done was to expel Shane, to divide Tyrone 
into three parts, to build a strong town at 
Armagh, and *to continue there a martial 
president of English birth, a justice and 
council with one hundred p]nglisn horsemen, 
three hundred English footmen, two hun- 
dred gallowgl asses, and two hundred kerne 
in continual pay.' 

Fitzwilliam was despatched to obtain 
Elizabeth's consent to his pro])osals, and in 
the meanwhile Sussex acted on the defensive, 
occupying himself in carrying out bis instruc- 
tions for the relief of the Pale and for com- 
pleting the arrangements for the plantation 
of Leix and Offaly. As regards the former, he 
was obliged to confess (20 Aug.) that his 
scheme for the redemption of crown leases 
would not work. The plantation project 
proved more successful. A number of estates 
were made over that j-ear to settlers of Eng- 
lish origin, irrespective of religious creed, 
and, though many years had still to elapse 
and much blood to be shed on both sides 
before they could enjoy them peaceably, the 
credit of permanently extending the influ- 
ence of the crown bevond the narrow limits 
within which it had been restrained for more 
than two centuries undoubtedly belongs to 
Sussex. lUit dispirited by his failure in 
other resptKits ; annoyed by the persistent 
attacks of his enemies at court, especially by 
a scurrilous book (State Paj>er^^ Irel. Eliz. 
vi. 37) which he attributed to John Parker, 
master of the rolls, who had taken a pro- 
minent part in agitating the grievances of 
the Pale ; and sick both in body and mind, he 
wrote, on 21 Sept., desiring to be released 
from his thankless office. Early in February 
1563 Fitzwilliam returned, bearing the wef- 
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tance to visit England otherwise than as an 
accepted suitor, referred himself in all things, 
except his conscience, to the emperor, and 
Sussex, who was royally entertained, wrote 
to Elizabeth in glowing terms of his per- 
Bonal appearance. On 27 Oct. Honry Cobham 
was sent to London for further instructions 
(cf. ib, vii. 408). On 31 Dec. Cobham re- 
turned, bringing Elizabeth*s answer, practi- 
cally breaking off negotiations, and Sussex, 
having on 4 Jan. delivered his letters, and 
invested the emperor with the order of the 
Garter, prepared to return home. He reached 
England on 14 March 1508. Elizabeth's re- 
fusal of an alliance with the house of Habs- 
burg deeply disappointed him. He believed 
that England was powerless to stand alone in 
the conflict which he foresaw to be imminent, 
and was anxious at almost anv cost to secure 
the friendship of the most powerful military 
nation in Europe. 

At home other troubles awaited him. The 
Earl of I^icester had secured the president- 
ship of Wales for Sir Henry Sidney. Sus- 
sex, after bluntly reminding Elizabeth of her 
promise to confer the post on him, begged 
her either to comply with his request, or, if 
not, to give him leave to quit the kingdom for 
Italy or elsewhere. Eventually the death 
of Archbishop Young opened to Sussex an 
avenue to preferment, and in July he was 
created, in succession to the archbishop, lord 
president and lord lieutenant of the north. In 
October he assisted at the negotiations with 
Mary Queen of Scots at York, and shortly 
afterwards, in reference to the same subject, 
at Hampton Court, and Westminster. In 
September 1569 he deplored the arrest of his 
friend and relative, the Duke of Norfolk, 
and begged Cecil to use his influence with 
the Queen in his behalf. 

W hen the rumour of an intended insur- 
rection reached him at the beginning of 
October, he treated it with incredulity, for 
which he was sharply reprimanded bv Eliza- 
beth, and ordered to send for the fiarls of 
Westmorland and Northumberland to re- 
pair to court without delay. The queen's 
action no doubt precipitated matters, and on 
15 Nov., when Sussex announced that the 
two earls refused to obey her commands, a 
warrant was issued to him as lieutenant- 
general of the forces in the north to pro- 
secute them with fire and sword. On the 
19th he published the proclamation, and 
took instant measures for their prosecution. 
The total force at his disposal amounted to 
only three thousand men, whereof barely 
three hundred were horse, whereas the rebels 
were said to number twelve hundred horse 
and between five and six thousand foot. 



His weakness, especially in the matter of 
horse, compelled him to act on the defensive. 
His avowed preference for lenient proceed- 
ings, coupled with the fact that his half- 
brother. Sir Egremont Radcliffe [q. v.], had 
joined the rebels, caused him to be suspected, 
and Lord Hunsdon and Sir Ralph Sadleir 
were sent down to inquire into the situation. 
But Sadleir and Hunsdon easily convinced 
themselves of his lovaltv, and wrote with 
enthusiasm of his devotion and prudence. 

Early in December Sussex was joined by 
reinforcements under I^rd Warwick and 
Lord Clinton. Together they marched to 
Northallerton, and between Darlington and 
Durham they heard that the rebels had fled 
across the borders into Liddesdale, but had 
been forced to go into the debateable lands 
between Riddesdale and England. He de- 
precated a continuance of active hostilities, 
unless the queen deemed it necessary owing 
to * foreign matters ' of which he was igno- 
rant. * I'olicy will do more service than 
force this winter' (CW/. State Papers^ Eliz. 
Dom. Add. p. \iST). Ho cashiered the new 
levies except such horse as he conceived 
necessary to guard the borders. To Cecil's 
remonstrances he replied that he had not 
promised pardon to any one person of quality, 
nor protection to any one that was an offen- 
der. The queen, however, was not well 
pleased, and his enemies insinuated that his 
lenity was due to his sympathy with the 
rebels. 

When he visited the court in January 
1570, his reception by Elizabeth was more 
favourable than her letters had led him to 
expect. The news that J^ord Dacre had re- 
cently occupied a castle on the borders, and 
: that the Earl of Westmorland, taking advan- 
i tage of his absence, had entered England, 
destroyed forty villages, and plundered the 
inhabitants, caused him to return post haste 
to York on the 16th, with instructions to 
punish the raiders and to enter Scotland to 
assist the queen's party there. On 10 April 
Sussex moved with his army to Newcastle, 
and the Scots having refused either to sur- 
render the fugitives or to make restitution 
of the spoil captured by them, he prepared 
to invade Scotland. Accordingly, dividing 
his forces into two detachments, he with the 
one crossed the Teviot on the 19th and burnt 
the castlesof Femiehurst,Hunthill, and Bed- 
rule, while the other did the like to Branx- 
holm, Buccleugh's chief house on the other 
side. A similar course was pursued along the 
Bowbent and Caile. On the 20th Sussex lay 
at Kelso while Hunsdon went to Wark. For 
the rest , he thought, * there be very few persons 
in Teviotdale who have receive<l the rebels 
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or invaded England, who at this hour have 
either castle standing for themselves or house 
for any of their people* {CaL State PaperSy 
Foreign, 1570, p. 228). A week later Home 
Castle was stormed and re-garrisoned, and on 
the 29th Sussex fixed his headquarters at Ber- 
wick, with the object of strengthening the 
hands of Morton and Mar. He himself was 
sufferingfrom a serious cold contracted during 



there was some danger of his being sent to 
the Tower {Cal Simancas MSS, ii.346). He 
was one of the peers who sat in judgment on 
the Duke of Norfolk in January lo72, and 
the duke, in anticipation of his execution, be- 
queathed him his best George and Garter. 
In June he accompanied the queen on a twe 
months* progress, and on 13 July he was 
created lord chamberlain of the household, 



the raid, but on 12 May he sent Sir William i being superseded in October as president of 



Drury [q. v.], with a considerable force, to the council of the north by the earl of llunt- 
stren'gtlien the queen's party in Edinburgh, i ingdon. On 14 April 1573 his name occurs 
and to persuade Lcthington and Gninge * to \ in a commission of gaol deliver}' for the Mnr- 
a surcea.«ie of arms * on Elizabeth's terms. . shalsea, and on the 29th of the same month 
Failinff in his object, Drury harried the in another relative to the commercial rela- 
valley of the Clyde, and razed the castles of j tions between England and Portugal. He 
the liuke of Chatelherault and his retainers, accompanied the queen during a progress in 
returning to Berwick on 3 June. Leonard Kent in August, and on 23 3lay following 
Dacre and a number of the rebels were still ' received a gnint to himself and his heirs of 
at large in the western marches, where they I New Hall in^Essex, to which were added, on 
were openly maintained by Ilerries and Max- I 31 Dec, the manors of Boreham, AValkfare, 
well, and, though still far from well, Sussex I Oldhall, and their dependencies, commonly 
was anxious to obtain the queen's permission j known as the honour of Beaulieu. He again 
to adopt forcible measures for their expul- \ attended the queen on one of her progresses 
sion. His i)lan was approved, but no money , in September and October 1574 : but in tlie 
was forthcoming, and it was only by ])awning following spring he was compelled by reason 
his own credit that he was able eventually of ill-health to retire for a time from court, 
to take the field by the middle of August. ' On hearing the news of the * f ury of Ant- 
An outbreak of tlie pla^rue at Newcastle, I werp,' he publicly declared that, * if the 
which conijxdled him to disperse * his com- I queen would give him leave, he would ffo 
pany,' added to his embarrassment, and it ' over with such a force as to drive the 
-was not till 18 Aug. that he found himself ! Spaniards out of the States.' Nevertheless, 
at Carlisle. II is demand for the surrender i neither he nor Cecil was regarded as hostile 
of the fuf^itives not having been complied , to Spain, and De Mendez actually believed it 
with, he invaded Scotland on the 22nd, ^ possible, by judiciously bribing them * with 
though in consequence of the extreme foul- | something more than jewels,' to attach them 
nessot'the weather, which delayed his march, { firmly to Spanish interests {ib. ii. 58(5). 
the rebels had been able to withdraw with j When an alliance was first mooted be- 
their goods into safety. Advancing as far tween Elizabeth and the Due d'Anjou in 
asDumfries,horaided the country for twenty 1571, Sussex, for reasons similar to that 
miles round about, leaving not a single stone ! whicli had influenced him in regard to the 
house standing * to an ill neighbour' within I proposed marriage with the Archduke Charles, 
that limit, though, in order *to make the re- I supported the proposal. The negotiations, 
vengeap])ear to be for honour only,' he care- ! broken off in consequence of the massacre of 
fully avoided plundering Ihe inhabitants and ' St. Bartholomew, were renewed in 157S, and 
abstained from burning Dumfries. Early in i again found a warm advocate in him. Tt was 
September he returned to Newcastle, and i on the occasion of the visit of Anjou's mes- 
Chatelherault, Huntly, and Argyll having i senger to England, during one of the queen's 
shortly afterwards submitted to the ([ueen, i progresses, that the famous quarrel between 
headvised a partial disbandment of the border I Sussex and Roger, second lord North, oc- 
forces. I curred. According to Mendoza, it originattHl 

In October Sussex received permission to | in a remark of Elizabeth's to the effect that 
repair to court, of which he availed himself i thesideboard was badly furnished with plate, 
in November, and on 30 Dec. he was sworn a I which North confirmed, laying the blame 
member of the privy council. In the summer | on Sussex. The earl thereupon * went to 
of the following year the queen paid him a | Leicester and complained of the knavish bt»- 
visit at his house in Bermondsey ; but later i haviour of North; but Leicester told him 
in the year his familiarity with the Duke of that the words he used should not be ap- 



Norfollc caused him to be suspected of com- 
plicity in that nobleman's treasonable pro- 
ceedings, and from De Spes it appears that 



plied to such persons as North. Sussex an- 
swered that whatever he might think of the 
words, North was a great kiutye ' {ib, p. COG)* 
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On 26 Aug. he addreased a long and able 
letter to the queen on the subject of her 
contemplated marriage with Anjou. Nerer- 
theless it seemed doubtful to Mendoza 
whether he really meant all he said. Men- 
doza told I'hilip that Sussex assured him he 
would never consent to it * on condition of de- 
priving your Majesty of the Netherlands . . . 
OS his aim was not solely to gratify the Queen, 



church at Bermondsey, and on 8 July his 
body was taken to Boreham in Essex, where 
he had a magnificent funeral. His body was 
buried in a red brick building adjoining the 
church of Boreham, called the Sussex chancel, 
where also repose the remains of his father, 
mother, grandfather, and grandmother, which 
were removed thither, pursuant to his testa- 
mentary directions, from the place of their 



but to preserve and strengthen her throne.' first sepulture, St. Laurence l*ountney in 
What either he or Burghley hoped to gain by London. On a large altar tomb in the Sussex 
the match the ambassador was at a loss to chancel are recumbent figures in memory 
conjecture, unless they thought thereby to > of Robert, Henry, and Thomas KAdclifl^e,suc- 
bring about the fall of Leicester, or perhaps | cessively earls of Sussex, with commemora- 
in anticipation * that if Frenchmen should live tablets. 

come hither the country may rise, in which Sussex made it his boast that he never 
case, it is believed, Sussex would take a faltered in obedience to his sovereign, and 
great position.' In any case, he thought it no doubt of his patriotism is permissible. A 
worth while to send them some jewels to perfect courtier and diplomatist, he was at 



the value of three thousand crowns or more 



the same time a scholar saturated in the new 



apiece (i&. pp. 63.'>, i}62j 609). learning, a patron of the drama in its infancy, 

The queen's predilection for Anjou f^ve and of rising literary genius, and was able 

Sussex (despite his ill-health, which obliged to regard with tolerance those diversities of 

him frequently to leave court) an ascen- creed which were setting Europe by the ears, 

dency over Leicester, who opposed the match To men of sterner mould he at times ap- 
by every means within liis power, and j peared Machiavellian in the methods by 

would possibly have found himself in the which he sought to achieve his ends. His 

Tower had not Sussex generously interposed portrait was painted by Sir Antonio More and 




8ion was issued to him and others for the in- Cat. First Loan Rvhibition of PorfrattSflSGQf 
crease and breed of horses, particularly in Nos. 136, 139, 250). 

Suffolk, Norfolk, Cambridgeshire, and Kent, ; Sussex married, first, Elizabeth Wriothes- 
and in April following he was appointed to ley, daughter of Thomas, earl of Southamp- 
treat with the French commissioners for the ton, who was buried at Woodham Walter 
marriage with Anjou. It was probably this on 16 Jan. 1555 ; and, secondly, on 26 April 
latter appointment which led in July to a re- 1555, Frances, daughter of Sir William Sid- 
newal of hostilities between him and Leices- i ney (Chester, London Marriage Licnises), 
ter, and obliged the queen to command them \ who died on 9 March 1588-9, leaving by her 



both to keep their chambers, and to threaten 
stricter confinement in case of further dis- 
obedience (cf. Cal. State Papers, Dom. Eliz. 



will 5,000/. for the foundation of a college 
at Cambridge * to be called the Lady Frances 
Sidney-Sussex College ' (Willis and Clark, 



ii. 22). On 1 Jan. 1582 he was one of the Archit. Hist, of Cambridge, j^^Axxixet seq.) 

challengers in the royal combat on foot which The bequest was carried out by her execu- 

took place before the queen and the Due ; tors, and the foundation of the college was 

d' Anjou. I laid in 1596. It possesses an anonymous 

His malady rapidly increased during the portrait of the foundress. He left no heirs of 

following winter, and, having in vain sought his body, and was succeeded by his brother. 

relief from the baths at Buxton, he died, Henry Radcliffe, fourth Earl op Sus- 

after a lingering illness, at his house at sex (1530 ?-l 593), was knighted by the Earl 

Bermondsey on 9 June 1583. His last hours of Arundel on 2 Oct. 1653, and sat in parlia- 

were embittered by the reflection that his ment as member for Maiden in 1555. Next 

death would leave Leicester undisputed mas- year he removed to Ireland, to aid his brother 

ter of the situation: *I am now,' he said, in the civil and military organisation of that 

^passing into another world, and must leave country. He was appointed a privy councillor 

you to your fortunes and to the queen's in 1557, and commanded a band of horsemen. 

graces ; but beware of the gypsie, for he will In 1558 he became lieutenant of Maryborough 

be too hard for you all : you know not the Fort, and was besieged there by the native 

beaat «o well as I do ' (Xatjnton, Fragmenta Irish under Donogh O'Conor. He sat in 

Meffalia). His bowels were buried in the the Irish parliament as member for Carling-r 
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ford in 1559, and two years later was nomi- 
nated to the responsible post of lieutenant 
of Leix and Oiraly. He managed to keep the 
district quiet, but in 1564, when commis- 
sioners were sent from England to report 
on the condition of the Irish government, 
charges of corruption in dealing with funds 
appomted for the payment of the soldiers 
were brought against lladcliffe. He was 
ordered to refund at once 8,000/., and on his 
refusal was committed to prison (January 
15t55). Ilis release was ordered by the home 
government, and he left Ireland permanently 
soon afterwards (cf. CaL State Papers, Ire- 
land, Eliz. i. 136, 253-4). In 1577 he Avas 
granted some property there, in cos. Kil- 
kenny and Wexford {ib.\ MoRRiN, Fate?it 
BoUsj 482, 539). In England he had 
already been appointed constable for life of 
Porchester Castle, and 1 ieutenant of Southbere 
Forest (14 June 1560). In 1571, when he 
was elected M.P. for Hampshire, he received 
the office of warden and captain of the town, 
castle, and isle of Portsmouth, and he was 
actively employed in that capacity until his 
death. He succeeded his brother as fourth 
earl of Sussex on 9 June 1583, and on 5 Nov. 
1589 wrote a piteous letter to the queen, 
stating that, unless she showed him some 
mercy, he was hopelessly bankrupt ; his bro- 
ther's estate brought in' 450/., but was bur- 
dened with a debt to the crown which en- 
tailed the payment of 500/. a year ( Lodge, 
Illustrations, ii. 319). In August 1586 he 
was tracking out an alleged catholic conspi- 
racy at Portsmouth, and was watching sus- 
Eicious vessels off' the coast. During 1588 
ewas busy in furnishing with stores and gun- 
powder the ships commissioned to resist the 
Spanish Armada (Laughton, Defeat of the 
Spanish Annada, Naval llecords Soc, pas- 
sim). For such services he was made K.G. 
on '22 April 1589. He died on 14 Dec. 1593, 
and was buried at Boreham, Essex, beside 
his brother and his wife Honora, daughter of 
Anthony Pounde, esq., of Hampshire, whom 
he married before 24 Feb. 1561. His only 
son, 

KoBERT Radcliffe, fifth Earl of SuSvSEX 
(1569 ?-l 629), was known as Viscount Fitz- 
walter from 1583 until he succeeded his 
father as fifth earl on 4 Dec. 1593. In August 
next year he was sent as ambassador-extra- 
ordinary to Scotland to assist at the baptism 
of Jameses eldest son, Henry, and to * treat 
respecting the catholic earls, the Earl of 
Bothwell, and other matters* (Cal. State 
Papers, Scotland, 1509-1603, ii. 657, 659, 
661). In 1596 he served with the army sent 
against Cadiz as colonel of a regiment of foot, 
took a prominent part with Vere in the cap- 



ture of the town, and was knighted there by 
the Earl of Essex on 27 June 1596. On 
28 Nov. 1597 he appealed to Lord Bai]^hley 
for military employment on the continent. 
' He had much rather,' he said, ' make a good 
end in her majesty's service abroad than to 
' live in a miserable poverty at home * (Ellis, 
' Original Letters, 3fa ser. i v. 149). He acted 
as earl marshal of England during the parlia- 
ments which sat in the autumns of 1597 and 
1601, and was colonel-g^eneral of foot in the 
army of London in August 1599, raised in 
anticipation of a Spanish invasion (Chamber- 
lain, Letters, p. 58). He was one of the peers 
commissioned to trv the Earl of Essex in 
1601 , and was made lord lieutenant of E^ssex 
on 26 Aug. 1603. He was also governor of 
Harwich and Landguard Fort. On 20 July 
1603 he petitioned the queen to relieve him 
of some of the pecuniary embarrassments 
due to the debts to the crown contracted by 
the third and fourth earls (Cal, State Papers^ 
Dom. Addenda, 1580-1625, pp. 426-7). In 
July 1622 he sold to the Marquis of Bucking- 
ham his ancestral estate of Xewhall for 
22,000/., and resigned to him the lord-lieu- 
tenancy of Essex. He was reappointed joint 
lord lieutenant in 1625. Sussex was fre- 
quently at court. He carried the purple er- 
mined robe at the creation of Prince Charles 
as Prince of Wales, 4 Nov. 1616, and bore 
the orb at the coronation of Charles I on 
2 Feb. 1625-6. He died at his house in 
Clerkenwell on 22 Sept. 1 629, and was buried 
with his father and uncle in the church of 
Boreham. 

Sussex was a patron of men of letters. 
In 1592 Uobert Greene dedicated to him 
as I^rd Fit z waiter * Euphues Shadow,' bv 
Thomas Lodge. Chapman prefixed to his 
translation of Homer's * Iliad,' 1598, a sonnet 
to him, *with duty always remembered to 
his honoured countess.' A sonnet was also 
addressed to the earl by Henry Lok. in 
his * Sundry Christian Passions,' 1597, and 
Emanuel Ford [q. v.] dedicated to him in 
1598 his popular romance * Parismus ' (p. 596). 
Sussex was twice married. His first wife, 
Bridget, daughter of Sir Charles Morison of 
Cassiobury, Hertfordshire, was, according to 
Manningham, * a very goodly and comely per- 
sonage, of an excellent ])resence, and a rare 
wit ' {Diary, pp. 60-1 ). In her honour Robert 
Greene gave his * Philomela ' the subtitle of 
' The Lady Fitzwa[l]ter's Nightingale,' 1592, 
4to. To her was also dedicated a popular 
music-book, * The New Booke of Tabliture,' 
1596. Manningham reports in his * Diary,' 
12 Oct. 1602, that the earl treated her with 
great cruelty, owing to the demoralisinff in- 
fluence of his intimate friend Edward White* 
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locke, brother of Sir Jamea. a mon of notori- 
ouily sbwidimcd life, who died when staying 
witfiSuM^x at Xt^wbsH in 1608, and was 
buriadia the earl'a family tomb atBoreham. 
Befbn lOCU she, with herchildren, separated 
from 8iiu«s, who thenceforth allowed her 



SuMex four children, who all predeceased 
him : Honrv. who married, in February 
16I3-U,JBn<.-, daughter of Sir Michael Stan- 
hope; Thomad; IDtizabeth, who married Sir 
John Ramsay, earl of Iloldemess [q. v.]; and 
Honon. Siwsex's second wife was Frances, 
widow of Francis Shiile, da lighter of Herciilea 
Mwutu,bf West Ham. She died on 18 Nov. 
1637 (MoRAvr, E<m.i-. ii. 5tW). 

Suaaex was succeeded bv hia cousin Ed- 
ward (16fi^' MftJl ). son of Sir Humphrey 
Radclifie of Elnestow, Bedfordshire, raconil 
Mm of Robert Hadclilfe, first earl of Sussex 
fq. v.] He was member of parliament for 
I^terafieldin l-Vfe-r, for Portsmouth ir)92-3, 
ud for Bedfordshire 15D8-9, 1001 , and 1604- 
1612. The title expired at his death with- 
out iuue in 1641. The subsidiary baronY of 
Fitiwalter was claimed in 1640 bv Sir Henry 
Mildmayot' .MouUbam, Essex, whose mother 
Frances was daiiirhtpr of Henrr, s^rond earl 
ofSoaaezfsee under MiLDUAT, Sib Walter.] 
The buoDvwa^^nted in 1670 toSir Henry's 
^rutdaon Ilenjamin, but it fell into abeyance 
in 17o6 (Collins, Peerage, ed, Brydgea, ix. 
448}. 

[Therc is n uieful biography, very complete in 
penODat dtt^iils, iu Cooper'i Alhana Ciintabr. i, 
4S3-7I>. The principal authorilieaare Doffdale's 
Bumue ; Burke's Extinct Pwrage ; Lloyd's 
3ut« WorthiL"! ; Stow's Annals ; Kymer's 
F<Bdera ; Holinsbal's Chronicle ; Mftobyn's 
IKary; Tytler'a l^^tand nnder rlie ICeiRni of 
Edward VI nnd Mary ; Cbronielo of Queen Jano 
<Oiindra Si.)c.);Sinpo'sEi:el™iasiicalMpmi>riBU; 
Horaot't Eutx; witfen'a Houm of Husselli 
Sndling's Easel I'BlomeSeld's Morfolk: Origiuea 
PaioehialeB .Scotiiv (BunnatyneClab); Gregory's 
WMten lli^hlamis : Hill's Macdonnollg of 
Antrim ; SlatDIes at Large (Ireland) ; Shirley's 
LMten; Col tins'i Sidney Papers: C.il. Carew 
MS8.; CaL Kidnts, Eliz. (Ireland): Biigwell'a 
Irrisnd nnJer tlio Tudora ; Archceolagia, toI. 
nzT. ; Burgon's Oresham; Uaynes and Uar- 
din'a State Piipcrs; Sudlor'a 5UU Papen; 
Wright'a Elizabelb ; Sharpe's Memorinls of the 
BebeUion of 1.563 ; SicoUis'a Life of Sir Cbris- 
topherHattuiK Ellis'e Letters: Lodge's lUastra- 
tious; Leycester Correap. (Camdfn Soc.) ; >'i- 
(hoU'sProgrepaesofQueen Elizabeth; Howard's 
Collecliooof Letters; Cnl. Statu Papers, Eliz. 
Dom., Foreign, Irelund.Simnnco". andVenatinD, 
panim. Suiaex's handirriting i? particularly 
crabb«d, and more than once Eliaibeth had to 
eonplkin tlint she cnuld not read it. Besides 

TOL. XLTII. 
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those preserved in the Public Recoril Office, 

stale uffitira in the British Museum, viz. Cotton 
MS3., Calii^la B. ii.. relating to the rebellion 
of 1SS9 : ih, C. i., eoncoraiog the Daks of Nuc 
folk's projected mariiage with Mary Queen of 
Scots, and nffiiifs in the north; ib, C.ii. iii., re- 
Uting to Seoltish affiiirs (mostly all printed in 
Wright's Elirabeth); i*. E. yi. foi. 316. to 
Leicester on French aifiiirs. 7 April 1576 ; lA, 
Vespasian, P. lii., documents relating to his 
Irish govamnient; ih. Titus B. ii.. iii., miscel- 
laneous documents; ih. B, vii., documents re- 
lating to the propraed murria^a with Alenvoa ; 
ill. li. r. 442 ami xiii., on Irish affikirs; ti. Faus^ 
tiua.C, ii. f. 114, porterngBcharges of his embassy 
to the F'nperoT Maximiliau ; Lansdonrne M^S. 
iv. (30), letters patent for the stewardship of the 



spossB 



n Essex 



I (fl7), : 



(18). his 

codicil, dated 21 May 1.^33 ; ik (19), inventory 
of hisjawels; Addit. MS8. 5822 f 1 15 t, 36047 
S.2aSb,207b. 274DI. miscellaneoas. of no im- 

K.rlaoee; Cal. Hatfleld MSS. passim; Hist. 
SS. Coram. 2nd Rep. p. 124 (articles by, OS iieu- 
tensnt-ftenera) in the north. 1570); ii. i'i. 185 
(letters in the collection of the Marquis of Bath) ; 
ih. p. 428 (letters in the collection of the Mar- 
quis of OrmondaJI; ih. iv. 597, MSS, belonging 
to Trinity Colltse. Dublin, coalainiog the expe- 
dili'>ns of Sussex In 155G-6-1 : ib. vii., mlaeel- 
lanenus letteni, chiefly of 15R2. belonging to 
W. M. MulyneaDi of Loseley Park. OniMfbrd ; 
ib. 530, ii. pt. i. 249.] R. D. 

RADCLIFFE, WILLIAM (1700-1841), 
improver of cotton machinery, was bom or 
17 Oct. 1760, at .Mellor, Uerbysbire. His 
father was a weaver, and be learntNi carding, 
spinning, and weaving at home. In 1765 he 
married l^arah Jackson of Mellor, and four 
years later began buHiness in his native placa 
as a spinner and weaver. His chief trade at 
iirst wus In muslin warps and in the manufac- 
ture of muslins for the market at Manchester, 
where he afterwards opened a warehouse. 
He also bought premises at Stockport for the 
extension of his manufacturing operations, 
and in 1799 tookThoma.s Rosa of Monlrosa 
as partniT. In 1801 he wttled at Stockport, 
became captain-commandant of the local 
volunteerB, and in 1804 mayor of the town. 
He had previously (in 1794), from a patriotic 
sentiment, declined to sell his cotton yam to 
foreign merchants who were desirous of buy- 
ing it for exportation to the continent, where 
it was to be made into cloth. This attitude 
he always strenuously maintained, speaking 
in support of it at public meetings, and pub- 
lishing in 1811 a pamphlet entitled 'Ex- 
portation of Cotton Yarns the real Cause of 
the Distress that has fallen upon the Cotton 
Trade for a series of years past,' Stockport, 
8vo. 
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after Tamer, David Cox, Creswick, and 
others, was executed for Koscoe's * Wander- 
ings in North and South Wales/ Others 
were executed for the * Oxford Almanack/ the 

* A rt Journal,' &nd similar publications, l^d- 
clyffe lived in the George Road, Edgbaston, 
and died on 29 Dec. I800. He aided every 
effort for the promotion of art in Birming- 
ham, and was a member of the Birmingham 
Societv of Artists from its foundation until 
his death. 

He left three sons, of whom William 
Radcltffe (1813-1846), though he learnt 
en^p^viiu[, became a portrait-painter, prac- 
tising in Birmingham and Jjondon with some 
success, but died of paralysis on 11 April 
1840; Charles William lUdclyft'e, who W 
came an artist and a member of the Birming- 
ham Society of Artists, and still survives ; 
and 

Edward Radcltffe (1809-1863), born in 
1809 in Birmingham, where he was educated 
under his father and J. V. Barber, and fol- 
lowed his father's profession as an engraver. 
H« received medals for engraving at the ages 
of fifteen and seventeen from the Society of 
Arts in London, and in his twenty-first year 
removed to the metropolis. He was largely 
enployed in engraving for the * annuals,' 
then so popular, and for the ' Art Journal ' 
and other works. He also was employed 
for many years by the admiralty in engraving 
charts. Like his father, he was an intimate 
friend of David Cox the elder, and published 
several etchings and engravings from his 
works. He planned a * liber studiorum ' in 
imitation of Turner, but had executed onl^ 
three etchings for this at the time of his 
death in November 1863. He married, in 
1838, Maria, daughter of Major Revell of 
Round Oak, Englefield Green, Surrey. 

rRedgrave*8 Diet, of Artists ; Catalogue of an 
Exhibition of £n<?ravings by Birmingham Men, 
Birmingham, 1877; private information.] 

L. C. 

RADFORD, JOIIX (1561-1630), Jesuit, 
bom in Derbyshire in 1561, was educated 
at Douay College while it* was temporarily 
located at Kheim.s. Having completed his 
studies in humanity and theology, he was 
ordained priest in 1587, and returned to 
England on 17 Jan. 1589. There he wrote 
' A Directorie teaching the Way to the Truth 
in a briefe and plaine Discourse against the 
Heresies of this Time. Wherunto is added 
a Short Treatise against Adiaphorists [i.e. 
I^odiceans], Neuters,' &c. The preface was 
dated 10 April 1594, and the dedication to 

* Qeorge Blackwell, archipresbyter,* in 1599, 
Irat the book was first published, * probably 



at Douay ' (Brit, Mus, Cat), in 1605. The 
book circulated in England, and JohnManby 
(or Manly) of Broughton, Northamptonshire, 
ascribes his conversion in 1607 to 'Father 
Parsons's ** Christian Directory," and a con- 
troversial work written by Mr. Radford,' 
adding that he was afterwards received by 
Radford into the catholic church. Radford 
doubtless carried on the perilous work of a 
catholic missionary in the part of England 
most familiar to him. On 30 Oct. 1606 
Father Robert Jones, alias North, wrote to 
Parsons at Venice, recommending that the 
latter should communicate further with l^ad- 
ford, who, the writer suggested, * might be 
admitted at home, and wuld prove a suffi- 
cient jomeyman' (Stonyhurst MSS. Archives 
^"- (Anglia), vol. iii. letter 71). Parsons 
accepted the view of his correspondent, and 
Radtord accordingly entered the Society of 
Jesus in 1608. On 2 Januarv 1018 he was 
made a spiritual coadjutor, ite remained at 
Northampton until after 1621, when became 
to London. John Gee fq. v.], in his * Foot 
out of the Snare,' London, 1624, mentions 
his name without comment in a Mist of 
Jesuites now [1623] resident about the City 
of London ; ' and when papers and goods 
belon^ring to Jesuits were seized at * a house 
near Clerkenwell, on 19 March 1627-8,' by 
order of the council, Radford's name appears 
among the * Veterani Missionarii.' He soon 
transferred his missionary work to Devon- 
shire, where he died, at * the residence of 
the Blessed Stanislaus,' on 9 Jan. 1630, 
aged 69. In the * Archives G6n6rules ' he is 
eulogised as * homo devotus et in missione 
multos perpessus labores. Laboravit ante 
ingressum in Societatem jam in missione, 
ita ut simul omnes computando 39 annos 
ibidem expleverit.' 

[Foley's Records of the English Province of 
the Society of Jesus, vol. vii. ; Cal. State Papers, 
Dom. Charles I, vol. xcix.; Archives (ien^rales de 
la Compignio de J^sus.] E. L. K. 

RADFORD, THOMAS (1793-1881), 
obstetrician, son of John Radford, dyer and 
bleacher, was bom at Hulme Fields, Man- 
chester, on 2 Nov. 1793, and educated at a 
private school at Chester. At the age of 
seventeen he was apprenticed to his imcle, 
William AVood, surgeon, of Manchester, 
whose partner and successor he afterwards 
became. After studv at Guv's and St. 
Thomas's Hospitals, he was in 1818 elected 
surgeon to the Manchester and Salford Lying- 
in Hospital, and he continued his connection 
with that charity as well as with St. Mary's 
Hospital, which was associated with it, in 
various capacities to the end of his life ; his 
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.^.L.^'. ^.'L:l I. M'-l'»i*Oi.act ir, 
.: 1. I..; 'L 11. MuT 17"* J. Aft^r 
. i-i- :i."::-T .E i7^7 he ^ras eJii- 

* ::• 2.*' W. Llovd, and in bU 

• ■■.^' •::■-•-£. liir ••tiicv of a Mr. 
..: i£ri ' t-i'i Kl« India agent in 

T-'. .- -I-. i : • Lave be-'Xi offi-ivd 
:. •••1^ LiTt.iinTment in India. 
.:- .iiir:- -i Ir^.it'i he set out fjr 
:.: .: — •iu?'. '2 from Uichanl 
:>-...:: .*;-->.'. "a. v.~ to Dimond, 
11...:..^ -r z "ii- lit':. Tiieatre. Oxberrv 

li- 2ii«::r :_-i *r*.: appearance at 

: .:^. I- ":• '1 i..? LTT^earanct- at Ilath 
:" ..:; - ■ : ^.T . t.: '. •* ^ . .T "wa* anni'>unc».il 
:. - ::--■ i.::»-L-L:L> -p:»n any stage.' 
n. V :. ■: r- :i.i.-i'r£ r.:* favourite part, 
•..■-." V ■.- : 7»L"i L- i ''npf in Bristol: 

.. - ."rT»r:*r_ ." I.i'i -^ 4 Ft'b. a.« <»«•- 

..: : ■ 1:: !\1 ..T"! :"rr^.■ sini Wildinjiu 
..- :.: . 1 .*:"-* i.> CL&rlr^ J>urfactf. 
J- '^^- t.r. 1 T.-i.^inr ?: vie. rather 
:. :'. -- :--- : - -* i *: -iv : :aVnt.^e^.Mm- 
: - . t: ■ * . '.-~:.T.. "«•:..-> rnj^g»'d him 
:•- j'-i-z^jj"!.?* •«"lr?r Le appeared on 
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C. W. S. 



"..* .:«: " ; • >• tj-:-. ">«- :r> r>cpeatinfirllam- 

:- : :--i - i-..>.r: in The ' Battle of 

.'.' A.— iT.va, Taprain Bel- 

:- ". ■ •- J - i" Lx"k«miths/ Frede- 

: . V«. • -rr.-Irsian.' Sir Edward 

".. - --- :. ■ - ■ > '. Chr?t/ Harry Hare- 

:-: T- W.l". :" r :h- I»t^»d.' Lovewfll 

:.- :1-.»:.'t ^!^.TT".:iJ••: ' and he wa*. 

■_: T^.r.il Edward in Dilidin's 

>- . - ."T .- :'..r FlniTrr P-iNt/a pari 

• ;- - V!. ■- • ■ li". T 1 '.vvr«^l him in publio 
--,■ z.'.' . " :i- "^i* o.-'iite'.l at this time 

■ :.-•.• ^-yrs?. . " . : a irt-ntOfl pt* r?ion, an ex- 

■: -V ^* - . -:.'. -. r. ir. >•. And a bad voice ; he was 

I'. \ • '..*•"■-. :.\ --i: s.^methinc twm Kemble 

i-. '. 1" r-. \T :u El*..*: -r.. and to have the vio»» 

! - \: ">.*-.:■-: ?":r.r.j passi-m by hysterica I 

• r.rr.-. ^^ " " '"•- ^'-^.m:. At the clo.'ie of tlh' 
-i" i- V. ;.■: ••v..r.: : • L":verp>»l. where he stayed 
:* :t v.-.-.r?, .:-.-ol:r4:nir invitations from the 
Lvc. :::'- au.i xr.»m America. In Liverpo.il, 
wh-r? Le ?uccee«led Young, ho played tlu» 
Ivad K-»:h in tra^eily and comedy, except for 
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a time when he supported John Kemble. 
He fought so fiercely as Macduff that Kem- 
ble expressed his fear of being slain in 
earnest. Rae won some commendation from 
Mrs. Siddons, with whom he frequently 
acted. In the slack season he was in the 
habit of visiting Dublin and Scotland. On 
14 Nov. 1812, as Rae from Liverpool, he 
made, on the introduction of Mrs. Siddons, 
his first appearance at Drury Lane, playing 
Hamlet. Norval in * Douglas,' Romeo, 
George Barnwell, and Hastings in 'Jane 
Shore' followed, and on 23 Jan. 1813 he 
was the original Don Ordonio in Colerid^'s 
' Remorse,' a character that did something 
to augment his reputation. Lovemore in 

• The Way to keep him,' Beverley in the 

* Gamester,' Duke Aranza in the * Honey- 
moon,' Philotas in the * Grecian Daughter,' 
are among the characters assumed bv him 
during his first London season. In Horace 
Smith's ' First Impressions ' he was the ori- 
ginal Fortescue on 30 Oct. 1813, and he 
played other original parts of little impor- 
tance. He was nassanio to the Shy lock of 
Edmund Kean, upon the latter*s first appear- 
ance at Drury Lane; and when, on 12 Feb. 
1814, Kean played Richard III for the first 
time, Rae was Richmond. He is said, in a 
tale of dubious authority, to have wounded 
the vanity of Kean by asking him where he 
should hit him in the fight, and consequently 
to have been chased up and down the stage 
by Kean, who was an aamirable fencer, before 
he was allowed to inflict the death-wound. 
Kae was, on 12 April 1814, the first Count 
Conenberg in Arnold's * Woodman's Hut.' 
On 20 Oct. he was Othello to Kean's lago, 
and 5 Nov. Macduff to Kean's Macbeth. He 
subsequently plaved Horatio in the 'Fair 
Penitent 'to the Lothario of Elliston and the 
Sciolto of Pope, Orlando in ' As you like it,' 
Norfolk in ' Richard H,' Hotspur, Alonzo in 
the ' Revenge ' to Kean's Zanga, John of Lome 
(an original part) in Joanna Baillie*s * Family 
Legend,' Vatmont in the * Foundling of the 
Forest,' Don Felix in the * Wonder,' Moneses 
in ' Tamerlane,' Hubert (an original part) in 
Kinnaird's ' Merchant of Bruges, or Beggar's 
Bush ' (an adaptation from Beaumont and 
Fletcher), Valentine in * Love for Love,' 
Plume in the ' Recruiting Officer,' Francesco 
in Massinger's ' Duke of Milan,' Osmond in 
the * Castle Spectre,' and Ford in the * Merrv 
W^ives of Windsor.' He was, on 5 Nov. 18 lo, 
the original Waverly in Tobin's ' Guardians,' 
and placed Aboan in ' Oroonoko,' De Zelos 
(an original part) in Maturin's ' Manuel ' on 
8 Ifardi 1817, and Rashleigh Osbaldistone 
in the fint production of 'Rob Roy the 
Gvejgaracti' ooame's adaptation from Scott, 



on 25 March 1818. On 22 Feb. 1819 he was 
the original Lenoir in R. Phillips's * Heroine, 
or a Daughter's Courage,' and on 3 April 
took the part of Albanio, refused by Kean, 
in Bucke s ' Italians, or the Fatal Accusa- 
tion.' Subsequently he played the * Stranger,' 
Edgar in * Lear,' and he was, on 29 May 1820, 
the original Appius in an anonymous version 
of * Virginius,' and on 17 June the original 
Ruthven in Hamilton's * David Rizzio.' He 
is last traced at Drury Lane, 19 June 1820, 
when he played Irwin in * Every one has his 
Fault.' 

On the death of Raymond some few years 
previously, he was assigned the stage manage- 
ment of Drury Lane, and the promotion is 
said to have led him into a life of dissipation. 
He left his home and family to live with 
an actress who is charged with having, by 
threatening suicide, induced him to make what 
proved a crowning mistake. Quitting Drury 
Lane, he undertook in 1820 the management 
of the Royalty Theatre, Wellclose Square, 
where he opened as Sir Edward Mortimer 
in the ' Iron Chest,' Kean taking a box for 
the first night. Here, supported by Miss 
Pitt (afterwards Mrs. Faucit), Saville,' West, 
Johnson, Gilbert, and other actors, he played 
the tragic parts of which at Drury Lane Kean 
had dispossessed him. The experiment was 
a failure, salaries were unpaid, and Rae was 
ruined. An attack of stone, from which 
disease he suffered, called for an operation, 
from which he never recovered. Attended 
by his wife, he died on 8 Sept. 1820. A per- 
formance for the benefit ot his widow and 
three children was given at Drurv Lane on 
31 Oct. 

Rae's most pronounced gift was elegance ; 
he had penetration and judgment, but was 
wanting in intensity and inspiration. Ox- 
berry, who says that Rae was tne best Romeo 
he had ever seen, and that as I)e Zelos in 
* Manuel ' he threw Kean entirely into the 
shade, addsthat his Hamlet came second only 
to that of John Philip Kemble, and that it had 
a beautiful settled melancholy which he never 
saw elsewhere. Rae was handsome, about 
five feet seven in height, dark-haired and a 
little bald, a fair singer, a good fencer, and a 
fascinating companion. A portrait of Rae as 
Hamlet by De Wilde is in the Mathews col- 
lection in theGarrick Club, whicli includes a 
second portrait by De Wilde and one by Tur- 
meau. Portraits also appear in the * Monthly 
Mirror' and Oxberry's * Dramatic Biography.' 

[Gen^et 8 Account cf the English Stage ; 
Monthly Mirror, 10 June 1810; Theatrical In- 
quisitor, September 1820; Oxberry's Dram. 
Biogr. vol. iv. ; Stirling's Old Drury Lane ; 
Georgian Era.] J. K. 
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RAE, Siu DAVID, Lord Eskorovb 
(1724 P-1804 ), lord justice clerk, son of David 
Rae of St. Andrews, an episcopalian mini- 
ster, by his wife Agnes, daughter of Sir David 
Forbes of Newhall, was educated at the 
grammar school of Haddington, and at the 
university of Edinburgh, where he attended 
the law lectures of Professor John Erskine 
(1695-1768) [q. v.] He was admitted a mem- 
ber of the Faculty of Advocates on 11 Dec. 
1751, and quickly acquired a considerable 
practice. In 1753 he was retained in an 
appeal to the House of I^rds, which brought 
him up to London, where he became ac- 
quainted with Lord Hardwicke and his son 
Charles Yorke. He was appointed one of 
the commissioners for collectmg evidence in 
the Douglas case, and in that capacity accom- 

Eanied James Burnett (afterwards Lord Mon- 
oddo) [q. v.] to France in September 1764. 
He was the leading advocate in the Scottish 
court of exchequer for many years. He suc- 
ceeded Alexander Boswell, lord Auchinleck 
Sq. v.], as an ordinary lord of session on 
4 Nov. 1782, and thereupon assumed the 
title of Lord Eskgrove, a name derived from 
a small estate which he possessed near In- 
veresk. On 20 April 1785 he was appointed 
a lord of justiciary, in the room ol Robert 
Bruce of Kenuet. Rae was one of the 
judges who tried William Brodie (d. 1788) 
^q. v.] for robbing tlie General Excise Office 
m August 1788, the Rev. Thomas Fyshe 
Palmer [q* v.] for seditious practices in Sep- 
tember 1793, William Skirving and Maurice 
Margarot for sedition in January 1794, Joseph 
Gerrald for sedition in March 1794, and Robert 
Watt and David Downie for high treason in 
September 1794. lie was promoted to the 
post of lord justice clerk on 1 June 1799, in 
the place of Robert Macqueen, lord Brax- 
field[q. v.], and was created a baronet on 
27 June 1804. He died at Eskgrove on 
23 Oct. 1804, in the eightieth year of his 
age, and was buried in Inveresk churchyard. 
Cockbum declares that no more ludicrous 
personage than Rae could exist. Every one, 
he says, used to be telling stories of him, 
* yet never once did he do or say anything 
which had the slightest claim to be remem- 
bered for any intrmsic merit. The value of 
all his words and actions consisted in their 
absurdity' (Cockburn, Memorials of his 
Time, 1850, pp. 118-19). According to the 
same authority, * in the trial of Glengarry 
for murder in a duel, a lady of great beauty 
was called as a witness. She came into 
court veiled; but, before administering the 
oath, Eskgrove gave her this exposition of 
Jier duty : " Young woman I you will now 
consider yourself as in the presence of Al- 



mighty God and of this High Court. Lift 
up your veil ; throw off all modesty, and 
look me in the face " ' (Jb, p. 122). Brougham 
seems to have taken a special delight in tor- 
menting him. But, in spite of his ludicrous 
appearance and his many eccentricities of 
manner, Rae was a man of the greatest in- 
tegrity, and one of the ablest Scottish lawyers 
of the day. With Hay, Campbell, and others, 
Rae collected the ^ Decisions of the Court of 
Session from the end of the year 1766 to the 
end of the year 1760,' Edinburgh, 1766, fol. 
He married, on 14 Oct. 1761, Margaret 
(jd, 1770), youngest daughter of John Stuart 
of Blairhall, Perthshire, by whom he had 
two sons — (1) David, who succeeded as the 
second baronet, but died without male issue 
on22Mayl815;and(2)William(1769-1842) 
[^.v.] — and one daughter, Margaret, who mar- 
ried, on 3 Jan. 1804, Captain Thomas Phipps 
Howard of the 23rd light dragoons. Rae*s 
portrait, by Raeburn, hangs in Parliament 
House, Edmburgh. An etching of Rae, by 
Kav, will be found in the first volume of 
' Original Portraits ' (No. 140). 

[Brunton and Hiug*s Senators of the College 
of Justice, 1832, pp. 635-6; Kay's Orif^niil Por- 
traits and Caricature Etchings, 1877, i. 350- 
852, ii. 250; Henry Cockbum's Journal, 1874, 
i. 241-2; Georgian Era, 1833. ii. 287-8; 
Douglas's Baronage of Scotland, 1798, p. 244; 
Debrett's Baronetage, 1835, p. 315 ; Scots Mag. 
1761 p. 558, 1765 p. 502, 1767 p. 389, 1769 p. 
223, 1770 p. 343, 1804 pp. 78, 887, 1815 p. 659; 
Notes and Queries, 8th scr. vi. 188, 231, 358, ix. 
136-7.] G. F. R. B. 

RAE, JAMES (1716-1791), surgeon,only 
son of John Rae (1677-1764), a barber- 
surgeon and descendant of an old family of 
landed proprietors in Stirlingshire, was bom 
in Edinburgh in 1716. lie became, 27 Aug. 
1747, a member of the Incorporation of Sur- 
geons — erected in 1778 into the Royal Col- 
lege of Surgeons — of Edinburgh, where in 
1764-5 he filled the office of deacon or ][>resi- 
dent. Kae was the first surgeon appointed 
to the Royal Infirmary on 7 July 1766, and 
he at once took advantage of his position to 
give practical discourses on cases of impor- 
tance which there came under his notice. 
These lectures were so highly appreciated by 
his brother practitioners that in October 1776 
they made a determined attempt t-o found a 
professorship of surgery in the university 
and to appomt Rae the first professor. This 
)roject was defeated by Alexander Monro 
q. y.], secundus, who afterwards managed 
:o convert his own chair of anatomy into 
one of anatomy and sur^ry. 

Rae did in the Scottish metropolis what 
Perciyall Pott [q. v.] did in London : he 
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established the teaching of clinical surgery 
on a firm and broad platform. He died in 
1791, and was buried, as was also his wife, 
in the tomb of bis forefathers in Greyfriars 
Church. 

In Kay*s * Edinburgh Portraits ' Rae is re- 
presented in conversation with Dr. William 
Laing and Dr. James Hay, afterwards Sir 
James Hay of Smithfield. 

Rae married, in 1744, Isobel, daughter of 
Ludovic Cant of Thurstan. By her he had 
two sons and several daughters. The elder 
son William joined the Incorporation of 
Surgeons on 18 July 1777, settlea in I^ndon, 
where he married Isabella, sister of the Lord 
chief-justice Dallas, and died young. John, 
the Youneer brother, was the first fellow of 
the Koyal College of Surgeons of Edinburgh, 
where he was admitted on 14 March 1781. 
He becamepresidcnt in 1804-5, and was well 
known in Edinburgh as a dentist. Among 
Kae*s daughters was Mrs. Elizabeth Keith, 
who founded the Incurables Association, and 
Elisabeth, wife of James Fleming of Kirk- 
caldy, whose daughter, Margaret Fleming 
fq. v.], was immortalised by Dr. John Brown 
in * Pet Margarie.' 

[List of Fellows of the Royal College of 
Surgeons of Edinburgh, 1874; Kay's Portraits, i. 
424 ; Brown's Hone Sabeecivne, 3rd ser. p. 199 ; 
Scotsman, 4 April 1888, under the beading ' An 
Old Grave ; ' information kindly given to the writer 
by Dr. G. A. Gibson, a great-grandson of John 
Bae; see also Sir Grainger Stewart s Account of 
the History of the Royal Infirmary in the Edin- 
burgh Hospital Reports, 1893, vol. i.] D'A. P. 

RAE, JOHN (1813-1893), Arctic ex- 
plorer, son of John liae of the Hall of Cles- 
train, near Stromness in the Orkney Islands, 
was bom there on 30 Sept. 1813. In 1829 
he went to Edinburgh to study medicine, 
and in 1833 qualified as a surgeon. In the 
eame year he was appointed surj^eon to the 
Hudson's Bay Company's ship which annually 
Tisited Moose Factory, and two years later 
was appointed the company's resident sur- 
geon at Moose Fort. There he remained till 
1845. Rae spent much of his time in scien- 
tific study. In a letter, dated Hamilton, 
17 April 1837 (Silliman, American Journal 
of Science and ArtSy xxxiii. 190), he gives 
an account of his experiments in raising a 
balloon by means of solar heat, an invention 
which he called the 'Sun-flyer.' In June 
1846, while still in the ser\'iceof the Hudson's 
Bay Company, he set out on his first journey 
of exploration. His aim was to survey the 
coast which separated Koss's explorations in ! 
Boothia from those of Parry at Fury and \ 
Hetcla Strait. The party, consisting of ton 
men in two boats, started firom York Factory | 



with three months' provisions but no fuel, 
and spent the winter at Kepulse Bay in lat. 
66° 32' N. Early in the following year Rae 
and his companions made a long land journey, 
in which they surveyed upwards of seven 
hundred miles of new coast, forming the 
shores of Committee Bay. 

On completing this journey Rae returned 
to London, but was almost immediately 
(1847) induced to join the first land expedi- 
tion sent in search of Sir John Franklin [q. v.] 
under the leadership of Sir John Richardson 
fq. v.] In 1848-9 all the coast between the 
Mackenzie and the Coppermine rivers was 
searched in vain. At Great Bear Lake, the 
expedition's winter quarters, very carefully 
registered observations on meteorology, mag- 
netism, &c., were carried on throughout the 
winter. After Richardson's return to Eng- 
land, Rae in 1849 descended the Copper- 
mine river with a single boat, but his effort 
to cross Wollaston Land was frustrated by an 
impassable block of ice (see Rae's Letter to 
the Admiralty, dato 1 Sept. 1849, printed 
for H.M. Stationery Office). 

Rae went back to the Mackenzie river, 
and was appointed to the charge of that 
large district ; but in June I80O the govern- 
ment once more requested his services in 
pursuing the search for Franklin. l{ae ac- 
cordingly took command of another search 
party, and spent the autumn and winter in 
Its organisation. In order to utilise the time 
before navigation opened in the summer, 
Rae made a journey in the spring of 1861 
with two men and two sledges along the 
shore of Wollaston Land. He left Fort 
Confidence, on Bear Lake, where the party 
built and fitted out two boats, on 25 April, 
and, in order to examine as much of the 
coast as was possible, traversed in sledges a 
distance of about eleven hundred miles at a 
daily average rate of more than 24 miles, the 
fastest on record. A- large part of the shore 
of AVollaston Land was thus examined and 
mapped out. On 13 June, three davs after the 
return of the sledge expedition, the boat ex- 
pedition started. Rae joined it at the Kendal, 
a tributary of the Coppermine river. After 
descending the Kendal in safety, Rae ex- 
amined to about 101° the whole south and east 
coast of Victoria Land, of which a great part 
had not been previously explored. The west 
side of the passage, through which Franklin's 
ships had been forced by the ice, was traced 
for ninety miles, and named Victoria Channel. 
The boats then returned and ascended Cop- 

S ermine river, after a voyage of eleven hun- 
red to twelve hundred miles. At a con- 
venient place one boat was abandoned and 
the other hauled overland for seventy miles 
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to the Great Bear Lake, and so southward by 
the Mackenzie river. At the Athabasca 
river they were frozen in, and had to await 
a fall of snow to enable them to travel on 
snowshoes. In this manner they marched 
about 1,760 miles, by Fort Garry (now Win- 
nipeg), to United States territory. In the 
last 460 miles forty-five miles a day was the 
avera^ rate. In about eight months the 
expedition had travelled 5,380 miles, seven 
hundred miles of which were newly dis- 
covered coast-line. For the geographical re- 
sults of this expedition and for the survey of 
1847 Kae was awarded in 1852 the Founder's 
gold medal of the lioyal Geographical So- 
ciety. 

liae then returned to England, and pro- 
posed to the Hudson's Bay Company the des- 
patch of another expedition to complete, if 
possible, the siinrey of the northern coofits of 
America. The company eouipped a boat ex- 
pedition on condition that Kae would lead it 
personally, and early in 1853 he once more left 
England. The expedition wintered (Septem- 
ber 1853) at Repulse Bay. On 31 March 1854 
Eae set out with four of the party to trace the 
west coast of Boothia. He reached Point de la 
Guiche on 6 May, and returned to his winter 
quarters on 26 May. On this journey he 

f roved King William's Land to be an island. 
le also obtained news of Franklin's party, 
and purchased relics from the Eskimos. From 
26 May to 4 Aug. he remained at Repulse 
Bay, gathering more particulars of Franklin's 
fate. He would then have proceeded to 
complete his commission, whicn was to sur- 
vey the whole of the west coast of Boothia, 
but decided that he ought to return and 

Srevent fruitless search for Franklin in wrong 
irections. He reached York Factory on 
31 Aug. This expedition connected the sur- 
vey of Ross with tiiat of Dease and Simpson. 
The evidence which Rae collected as to 
the fate of the Erebus and Terror is given 
in a letter addressed by him, under date 
29 July 1854, to the secretary of the admi- 
ralty. He arrived in London on 22 Oct. 
1854, and found that his party was entitled 
TO a reward of 10,000/. offered by the go- 
vernment to the first who brought back de- 
cisive information of the fate of Sir John 
Franklin's expedition. On receipt of his 
part of the reward, Rae, being desirous of 
completing the survey of the northern shores 
of America, had a small schooner built in 
Canada at an expense of 2,000/. The vessel 
was not ready in time, and she consequently 
sailed on the lakes in the autumn to earn 
freight, but was lost in a storm. In Novem- 
ber 1858 Rae made a tour through the United 
States with the Hon. Edward Ellice, and the 



following summer was one of a party who 
went across the prairies to Red river. It 
was about this time that Rae walked from 
Hamilton to Toronto, a distance of about 
forty miles in seven hours; he did it on 
snowshoes, and dined out the same evening, 
showing no signs of fatigue. 

In 1860 Rae undertook the land part of a 
survey for a contemplated telegraph line 
from England by the Faeroes, Iceland, and 
Greenland to America (Proc. Royal, Oeoffr, 
Soc. V. 80). In 1864 he conducted a diffi- 
cult telegraph survey from Winnipeg, acroe» 
the Rocky Mountains in lat. 53°, to the 
Pacific coast. Subsequently some hundreds 
of miles of the most dangerous parts of 
Eraser river were traversed in small dug- 
out canoes without a guide — a most perilous 
undertaking, but auocessfullv accomplished. 

During the latter years oi his life, which 
he spent chiefly in Liondon, Rae mfuntained 
a keen interest in colonial matters. He wa» 
an active member of the Royal Colonial In- 
stitute, a governor of the Imperial Institute, 
one of the first directors of the Canada 
North- West Land Company, and a director 
of other commercial enterprises in Manitoba 
and British Columbia. He was a regular 
attendant at meetings of the Royal Society^ 
of which he was elected a fellow in 1880, of 
the Royal Geo^phical Society, and the 
British Association. He was also an ardent 
volunteer. He received the honorary degree 
LL.D. from the university of Edinburgh, 
and that of M.D. from McGill College, Mont- 
real. 

He died on 22 July 1893 at his residence^ 
4 Addison Gardens, London, of influenxa, 
followed by congestion of the lungs, and was 
buried in the churchyard of St. Magnus 
Cathedral, Kirkwall. 

Rae married, in 1860, Catharine JaneAlicia, 
the third daughter of Major George Asb 
Thompson of Ardkill, co. Londonderry, and 
Glenchiel Munechrane, co. Tyrone. He left 
no children. 

Rae, whose health was exceptionally ro- 
bust, attributed his success in arctic travel 
to his power of living in Eskimo fashion and 
to his skill as a sportsman and boatman. 
He is said to have walked over twenty-three 
thousand miles in the course of his arctic 
journeys. In all his expeditions he made col- 
lections of characteristic plants and animals, 
as well as physical and meteorological obser- 
vations. He was the author of ' Narrative 
of an Expedition to the Shores of the Arctic 
Sea in 1846 and 1847 ' (published 1850). 
He wrote also reports of his journey in the 
^ Journal of the Royal Geographical Society ' 
(xxii. 73, 82, xxv. 246) ; a paper on < Fonna* 
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tion ot Icebergs and Transportatiou ot Boul- 
ders by Ice' (Canadian Journal^ iv. 180), 
the substance of which is repeated in his 

faper read before the British Association in 
860 {Rep, Brit. Assoc, xxx. 174). At the 
same meeting he read a paper (unpublished) 
on the ' Aborigines of tne Arctic and Sub- 
Arctic Regions of North America.' 

A portrait of him, painted by Mr. Stephen 
Pierce, and afterwards engraved, was ex- 
hibited at the Royal Academy in 18i52. A 
later portrait, pa in ted by Mr. Sydney Hodges, 
is in the museum at Stromness ; and there is 
a bust, by George- Maccallum, in the Edin- 
burgh University. 

[The Polar Regions, by Sir John Richardson, 
8vo, 1861 ; obituary notices in Amer. Geogr. 
80c BulL Tol. zxv. No. 3, Geogr. Journ. to), ii. 
No. 3, Nature xlriii. 321, Times 26 July 1803, 
Orkney Herald 2 Aug. 1893 ; and the fullowiog 
Fkrliamentary Returns: Papers and Corre- 
•pondence relative to the Arctic Expedition 
under Sir John Franklin, March 1861, pp. 45, 
61; Arctic Expeditions 20 Dec. 1862, p. 72; 
Further Papers relative to the Recent Arctic 
Expeditions in Search of Sir John Franklin, 
Janoary 1866, p. 831 (reprinted in 8vo form 
under title ' The Melancholy Fate of Sir John 
Franklin and his Party, as described in Dr. 
Kae's Report, toeether with the Despatches and 
Letters of Capt. McClnre ') ; Further Papers, &c., 
May 1866 (containing correspondence relative to 
the adjudication of the 1 0,000/. reward)J 

H. R. 

RAE, PETER (ie7H748), mechanic 
mnd historian, son of a clockmaker, was bom 
at Dumfries. In his earlier years he appears 
to have followed his father's trade, for he 
afterwards constructed for the Duke of 
Queensberry at Drumlanrig Castle an astro^ 
nomical and musical clock, which became the 
admiration of the neighbourhood. In 1697 
he began to study theology, and in 1699 was 
licensed to preach. In 1703 he was ordained 
minister of Kirkbride. The parish was sup- 
pressed in 1727 by the lords commissioners 
of teinds, and in 1732 he was translated 
to Kirkconnel, where he remained till his 
death on 29 Dec. 1748. ' Mr. liae,' says a 
successor, ' was distinguished as a philosopher 
as well as a divine, nor was he less know^n 
as a mechanic, mathematician, and historian' 
(SiircLAiB, Statistical Account^ x. 454). On 
19 July 1697 he married A|rne8, eldest daugh- 
ter of John Corsane of Meiklenox, bailie of 
Dumfries. By her he had two sons, Robert 
and John, and two daughters, Janet and 
Agnes. 

Rae's chief work was a ' History of the 
Rebellion of 1715,' containing much useful 
local detail and an anpendix of original 
doenmenta (Dumfiries, 1/18, 4to ; London, 



1746, 8vo). It was the subject of an attack 
in doggerel verse by Robert Ker, in ^ A Glass 
wherein Nobles, Priests, and People may see 
the Lord's Controversies against Britain.' 
Rae also published a ' Treatise on Lawful 
Oaths ana Perjury,' Edinburgh, 1749, and 
compiled a ' History of the I'arishes in the 
Presbytery of Penpont.' The latter was 
never printed, and the original manuscript 
has disappeared, but several imperfect copies 
are in private hands (Notes and Queries^ 4th 
ser. ix. 366). 

[Hew Scott's Fasti Ecd. Scot. i. ii. 679, 681 ; 
Scots Mag. zi. 63; Gent. Mag. 1749, p. 44 ; 
Notes and Queries, 4th ser. x. 94, 187; AUi- 
bone's Diet, of Authors, ii. 1273.] E. I. C. 

RAE, Sir WILLIAM (1769-1842), lord 
advocate, younger son of Sir David Rae, 
lord Eskgrove [q. v.], by his wife Margaret, 
I daughter of John Stuart of Blairhall, Perth- 
, shire, was bom in Edinburgh on 14 April 
1769, and educated at the mgh school and 
university of Edinburgh. He was called to 
the Scottish bar on 25 June 1791, and was 
appointed sheriff of Midlothian on 27 May 
1809. He succeeded his brother David as 
third baronet on 22 May 1815, and was ap- 
pointed lord advocate in the place of Alex- 
ander Maconochie, afterwards Maconochie- 
Wei wood [g. v.], on 24 June 1819 (London 
Gazette^ 1819, pt. i. p. 1111). In the fol- 
lowing month he was returned to parlia- 
ment for the Anstruther burghs, which he 
continued to represent until June 1826. Rae 
appears to have spoken for the first time in 
the House of Commons on 31 Jan. 1821 
(Pari. Debates^ 2nd ser. iv. 232-3). On 
15 Feb. 1821 he defended the right of the 
privy council to issue an order to the General 
Assembly of Scotland directing the erasure 
of the queen^s name from the liturgy (ib. iv. 
696-704). On 20 Feb. 1822 he opposed Lord 
Archibald Hamilton's motion for a commit- 
tee of the whole house upon the royal burghs 
of Scotland, and declarea that he * could not 
view any alteration in the constitution of 
them in any other light than that of a par- 
liamentary reform of the boroughs of Scot- 
land' (ib, vi. 542-5). A few days afterwards 
he introduced a bill to remedy abuses in the 
expenditure of burgh funds (ib, vi. 800), 
which became law during the session 
(3 George IV, c. 91). 

On 25 June Abercromby moved for the ap- 
pointment of a committee ' for the purpose 
of inquiring into the conduct of the lord ad- 
vocate and the other law officers of the 
crown in Scotland with relation to the ]^ub- 
lic press, and more especially to inquire mto 
the prosecution carried on against W. Borth- 
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wick.' The latter was publisher of the tory 
paper, the 'Glasgow Sentinel/ which had 
attacked James Stuart of Duneam, an ac- 
tive whiff, in an article by Sir Alexander 
Boswell [q. v.] In a duel that followed be- 
tween Boswell and Stuart, Boswell was mor- 
tally wounded ; Stuart was tried for murder 
at the instance of the lord advocate, and 
Borthwick was arrested on a charge of theft. 
In defending himself, Hae denied all know- 
ledge of the libels which had appeared in the 
' Glasgow Sentinel,' but admitted that he 
had signed a circular recommending that 
paper, and also that he had subscribed 100/. 
to another tory paper, the * Beacon,' which 
had also attacKed Stuart. With regard to 
the proceedings against Tk)rthwick, he main- 
tained that his depute had acted properly 
in all that he had done. Though Aber- 
cromby was defeated by 120 votes to 95 
{ib. vii. 1324-73), he again returned to the 
subject on 3 June 1823, when he moved that 
the conduct and proceedings of the lord ad- 
vocate in Borthwick's case * were unjust and 
oppressive.' In spit« of the fact that he had 
himself given an opinion against the prose- 
cution of Borthwick, Bae declared that * he 
was quite ready to take upon himself the 
responsibility which might be supposed to 
attach ' to nis depute. On a division the 
motion was lost by the narrow majority of 
six votes (if), ix. 664-90). Rae's connection 
with the tory press gave rise to a voluminous 
discussion on the vague and extensive powers 
of the lord advocate, and a series of articles 
on the subject, which aroused great interest 
throughout Scotland, appeared m the * Edin- 
burgh Review' (xxxvi. 174, xxxviii. 220, 
xxxix. 363, xli. 450). 

Notwithstanding previous opposition to a 
like measure, Rae brought in a bill for ap- 
pointing criminal juries in Scotland by ballot, 
which received the royal assent on 20 May 
1825, and is sometimes called Lord iMelville's 
Act (6 George IV, c. 22). In the same 
session was passed an * Act for the better 
regulating oi the Forms of Process in the 
Courts of Law in Scotland * (6 George IV, 
c. 120). In the following session a select 
committee was appointed on Rae's motion 
to inquire into the state of the Scottish pri- 
sons {Pari, DebateSy 2nd ser. xv. 45-6). liae 
was returned for Harwich at a by-election 
in May 1827, and spoke in favour of the 
Roman Catholic Relief Bill on 24 March 
1829 (ib, XX. 1419-21). On 1 April 1830 he 
obtained leave to bring in a Scottish judica- 
ture bill, by which the number of the lords 
ordinary was reduced from fifteen to thirteen, 
and other changes were made in the court 
of session (ib. xziii. 1138-55, 1176). The 



government subsequently wished to abandon 
the bill, but when Rae threatened to re- 
sign, it was proceeded with, and became law 
on the last day of the session (11 George IV 
and 1 William IV, c. 69). 

Rae was sworn a member of the privy 
council on 19 July 1830. Ue was elect eil 
for Buteshire at the general election in 
August 1830, and resigned office on the 
downfall of the Duke of Wellington's ad- 
ministration in November following. He re- 
presented Portarlington in the parliament of 
1831-2. At a by-election in September 
1833 he was returned for Buteshire, and con- 
tinued to represent that county until his 
death. He was reappointed lord advocate 
on the formation of Sir Robert Peel's ad- 
ministration in December 1834, and retired 
from office with the rest of his colleagues on 
the defeat of the ministry in April 1835. 
On 5 May 1837 Rae unsuccessfully moved a 
series of resolutions affirming the necessity 
for extending 'the means of religious in- 
struction and pastoral superintendence fur^ 
nished by the Established Church of Scot- 
land ' {Pari. Debatesy 3rd ser. xxxviii. 602- 
614). On 23 Aug. 1839 he was appointed 
one of the directors of prisons in Scotland 
(London Gazette, 1839, pt. ii. p. 1701). In 
March 1841 he introduced a bill for the erec- 
tion at Edinburgh of a monument to Sir 
Walter Scott (Pari. Debates, 3rd ser. Ivii. 
288). lie was reappointed lord advocat^^ 
on 4 Sept. 1841, in Sir Robert. Peel's second 
administration. He spoke for the last time 
in the House of Commons on 21 March 1842 
(ib, Ixi. 932-3). He died at St. Catherine s, 
near Edinburgh, on 19 Oct. 1842, aged 73, 
and was buried at Inveresk. 

Rae was the intimate friend of Sir W^alter 
Scott, who apostrophised him as * Dear loved 
Rae ' in the introduction to the fourth canto 
of *Marmion.' He is described bv Scott 
as 'sensible, cool-headed, and firm, always 
thinking of his dutv, and never of himself 
(LoCKHART, Life of Sir Walter Scott, 1839, 
vi. 140). Rae never attained any emi- 
nence as a speaker, either at the bar or in 
the house, llis practice at the bar was never 
large, and, though he had many opportunities 
of claiming preferment, he always declined 
to go on the bench of the court of session. 
He conducted the prosecution of Andrew 
Hardie and other persons charged with high 
treason before the special commission held 
at Stirling, Glasgow, Dumbarton, Paisley, 
and Avr in the summer of 1820 (Reports of 
State Trials, new ser. 1888, i. 609-784 ; 
Trials for High Treason in Scotland, &c., 
taken in shorthand by C J. Green, 1825), 
and was the leading counsel for the crown 
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in the celebrated trial of William Burke and 
Helen McDougal for the murder of Margery 
Campbell or liberty, before the high court 
of iuaticiary at Edinburgh in December 1828. 
liae married, on 9 Sept. 1793, Mary (d, 
1839), daughter of Lieutenant-colonel 
Charles Stuart of the 63rd foot, by whom he 
had no issue. The baronetcy became extinct 
on his death. He was one of the original 
members of ' The Club/ founded in 1788 
(Lock HART, Life of Sir Walter Scottf i. 
207-^ ».), and was captain of the corps of 
volunteer cavalry whicn was raised in Edin- 
burgh in 1 797 (i*. i. 366-6). Several of Kae's 
despatches while lord advocate are preserved 
in tne Record Office. 

[Omond's Lord Adrocates of Scotland, 18S3, 
ii. 266-08 ; Journal of Sir Walter Scott, 1890, i. 
14, 84. 204, 355, ii. SO, 64, 229, 314, 328 ; An- 
dersoD*s Scottish Nation, 1863, iii. 732-3 ; Gent. 
Mag. 1843, pt.i. pp. 313-14; Annoal Register, 
1842, App. to Chron. pp. 295-6; Scots Mag. 
1769 p. 223, 1793 p. 466, 1810 p. 476, 1812 p. 
235; DebreU's Baronetage, 1835, p. 315; Fos- 
ter's Members of Parliament, Scotland, 1882, 
p. 291 ; Notes and Queries, 8th ser. vi. 188, 231, 
333 ; Official Return of Lists of Members of 
Parliament pt. ii. pp. 281, 295, 303, 324, 339, 
848, 360, 374, 392.] 0. F. R. B. 

RAE, SiB WILLIAM (1786-1873^, naval 
surgeon, bom in 1786, was the son of Matthew 
Kae of Park-end, Dumfries. He was educated 
at Lochmaben and Dumfries, and afterwards 
graduated M.D. at Edinburgh University. In 
1804 he entered the medical service of the 
East India Company, but in the following 
year was transferred as surgeon to the royal 
navy. He served first in the CuUoden under 
Sir Edward Pellew (afterwards Lord Ex- 
mouth) [q. v.] In 1807, when in the Fox, he 
took part in the destruction of the Dutch 
ships at Gressic in Java. Subsequently, when 
the squadron was becalmed in the Bay of 
Bengal, he contrived an apparatus for dis- 
tilling water. When attached to theLeyden 
in 1812-13 he was very successful in his 
treatment of the troops suffering from yellow 
fever at Cartagena and Gibraltar, and re- 
ceived the thanks of the commander-in-chief 
and the medical board. 

In 1824 he was appointed to the Bermuda 
station. He became M.K.C.S. in 181 1, extra- 
licentiate of the Royal College of Physicians 
in 1839, and F.R.C.S. in 1843. lie ulti- 
mately attained the rank of inspector- general 
of hospitals and fleets, and retired on a pen- 
sion to a country practice near Barnstaple. 
He was created C.B. in 1865, and knighted in 
1858. He died at Hornby Lodge, Newton 
Abbot, Devonshire, on 8 April 1873, and was 
buried at Wolboxough. Bae married, in 1814, 



Mary, daughter of Robert Bell ; and secondly, 
in 1831, Maria, daughter of Assistant-com- 
missary-general R. Lee. 

[Medical Registers ; Debrett*8 Baronetage and 
Kniffhtage, 1872 ; Times, 10 April 1873 ; lUustr. 
London News, 26 April 1873 ; East and Sooth 
Devon Advertiser, 19 April, &c. ; Ward's Men 
of the Reign.] G. L« G. N. 

RAEBURN, Sib HENRY (1756-1823), 
portrait-painter, was bom on 4 March 1756 
at Stockbridge, then a suburb of Edinburgh. 
'The Scottish Reynolds,' as he has been 
called, was the son of liobert Raeburn, 
a successful Edinburgh manufacturer, and 
of his wife, Ann Elder. The Raebums were 
of border origin. A hill farm in Annan- 
dale, the property of Sir Walter Scott's 
family, still bears their name, and is said to 
have once been the home of the race. The 
painter himself claimed to be ' Raeburn of 
that ilk,' and asserted that his forbears held 
the land before the Scotts. In the peaceful 
times which succeeded the union of the two 
kingdoms, the Raebums, like other border 
lairds, settled down quietly to a pastoral life 
and agriculture. Some larger ambition, how- 
ever, moved the painter's father to try his 
fortune in trade in the capital. His venture 
proved successful. He became a citizen of 
repute and a millowner, and on his death 
leit a considerable business to be carried on 
by the elder of his two children, William. 
The latter was twelve years older than the 
artist, and when Henry was left an orphan at 
the age of six, his elder brother took the place 
of both parents. He was educated at Heriot's 
Hospital, which he left at the a^e of fifteen. 
He seems to have given no signs of pre- 
cocity, save in the superiority of his illicit 
caricatures to those of his classmates. Im- 
mediately on leaving the hospital he was 
apprenticed to one Gilliland, a goldsmith 
and jeweller in Edinburgh. An interesting 
relic of this early training still exists in a 
jewel executed for Professor Duncan in me- 
mory of Charles Darwin (uncle of the famous 
Charles Darwin), who died in 177H, aged 20, 
while an Edinburgh student. lU^fore he 
was sixteen Raeburn began to paint water- 
colour miniatures of his friends. It has been 
commonly said that he had never even seen 
a picture when his miniatures first began to 
attract attention. This, however, is hardly 
credible. An intelligent boy of his class 
could not have grown up in Edinburgh with- 
out seeing a certain number of works of art. 
His achievements were in any case remark- 
able enough to excite his master (Tilliland*s 
warm interest and admiration, and the g^ood- 
natured goldsmith introduced his apprentice 
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to David Martin [q. v.], then the fashionable 
portrait-painter of the Scottish capital. If 
kaebum was the lieynolds of bcotland, 
Martin may be called its Hudson. The 
young aspirant no doubt owed much to 
the older and less gifted artist. The pic- 
tures in Martin's studio fired his ambition 
and led him to adopt a broader treatment in 
his miniatures. Martin received him kindly, 
ffiving him the run of his house and allowing 
him to copy in his studio. But perham some 
foreboding of fut ure rivalry prevented Mart in 
from offenng any direct help or practical en- 
couragement. Finally a coolness sprang up 
between the pair, the master having unjustly 
accused the scholar of selling one ofthe copies 
he had been allowed to make. Meanwhile the 
success of his miniatures emboldened Rae- 
burn to devote himself entirely to portrait- 
Cting. His lack of technical training 
pered him seriously at the outlet. He 
had to find out for himself all the rudi- 
ments of his art — how to prepare his colours, 
set his palette, and generally to manage his 
tools. But hard work and earnest studv 
firom nature proved the best road to effi- 
ciency. His hrst essays in oil show none of 
the small and over-careful treatment that 
might be expected from a miniaturist. Al- 
most from the first his work in the oil 
medium was vigorous and broad. He passed 
with consummate ease from the conscien- 
tious delicacy of the miniaturist to the bold, 
square execution which marks his life-size 
portraits. 

Among the friends whose advice and en- 
couragement he found most valuable in his 
early struggles was the young advocate John 
Clerk [q. v. J, afterwards the well-known judge 
ofthe court of session, under the title o/^Lord 
Eldin. liaebum has helped to immortalise 
this lifelong friend by two fine portraits. 
Clerk often joined the painter in his sketching 
expeditions. Money was then scarce with 
both, and Cunningham gives an amusing ac- 
count of the shifts to which they were some- 
times reduced. In neither case, happily, did 
the probation last very long. Kaebum soon 
began to make a name for himself in his native 
city ; commissions flowed in, and a marriage, 
at once romantic and provident, set him be- 
yond the reach of poverty at the age of 
twenty-two. In 1778 a lady presented her- 
self at the young painter*8 studio to sit for 
her portrait, and was at once recognised as 
a fair unknown he had met in some sketch- 
ing excursion and had introduced into a 
drawing. She was Ann, daughter of a small 
^ ' ' Peter Edgar of Bridgelands, and the 
i a certain Count Leslie, a French- 
nationality. She was some years 



older than Raeburn, and had had three 
children, but sitter and painter were mutu- 
ally attracted, and within a few months be- 
came man and wife. The handsome fortune 
she brought her husband was by no means her 
only recommendation. The marriage was 
thoroughly happy. One of Christopher 
North's daughters, Mrs. Ferrier, describes 
her in her old age as 'a great character,* 
and all we hear or her agrees with what we 
see in Raebum's fine portrait of the 'dear 
little wife— comely and sweet and wise,' in 
suggesting apersonality both purposeful and 
charming. Uer memory is locally preserved 
in the name of Ann Street, Edinburgh, the 
home of Christopher North, De Quincey, and 
other worthies, which stands on what once 
was her property, to the south of the Water 
of Leith. 

After their marriage the couple lived for 
a time at Deanhaugh House, a leg^y to 
Mrs. Raeburn from her first husband. It 
was afterwards taken down to make room 
for the extension of Leslie Place. Raebuni 
spent some years here in the active exer- 
cise of his profession, but, as he became 
more and more alive to defects due to a 
want of early training, he made up his mind 
to seek improvement abroad. An introduc- 
tion to Reynolds confirmed his resolve. Sir 
Joshua generously recognised the Scottish 
painter's talent, and strongly advised him 
to study for a time in Rome, directing his 
attention more particularly to the won^s of 
Michael Angelo in the Sistine Chapel. In 
after vears Raeburn was fond of describing 
how Sir Joshua, taking him aside at their 
parting, said, * Young man, I know nothing 
of your circumstances ; young painters are 
seldom rich ; but if money be necessary for 
your studies abroad, say so, and you shall 
not want it.' Of money Raeburn was in no 
need, but he gratefully accepted introduc- 
tions from Reynolds to many leadingmen in 
Rome, among others to Pompeo nattoni. 
His countryman, Gavin Hamilton, also 
proved of service. Raeburn further made 
friends with the connoisseur and collector, 
Mr. Byers, to whose advice — ^that ' he should 
never paint even the most trifling accessory 
in his pictures without having the object 
before nim ' — he ascribed a conscientious 
treatment of detail by no means universal 
among his contemporaries. After two years 
of steady work in Rome, he returned to Edin- 
burgh in 1787, and set up his easel in a new 
studio in George Street. There he soon found 
himself in the full tide of popularity. David 
Martin, his former patron, was his only 
serious rival, as he was al80,perhap8, the only 
person who professed to believe that * the lad 
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in QeoTge Street painted better before he went 
to Rome/ Martin did not resign his supre- 
xnMCj without a struggle, but his cold eon- 
Tentionalities had little chance against Rae- 
bom's vital and vifforous art, ana he had at 
last to abandon the field to the younger 
man. 

On the death of his brother William in 
1788,Kaebum succeeded to the house and 
property of St. Bernard's at Stockbridge, and 
thitner he moved with his family when about 
thirty-two. The planning of the new town 
of Edinburgh suggested the turning to ac- 
count of some fielas in the northern part of 
his property for a building speculation. They 
were laid out with houses and gardens, and 
proved a very successful venture, adding 
considerably to his income. His studio in 
G^r^ Street was now too small for his in- 
creasmg circle of clients, and he built himself 
a large gallery and painting-room in York 
Place. It is still known as llaebum House. 
In the gallery he hung his pictures as they 
were completed, admitting tne public freely 
to see them. 

Raebum's career of some thirty years as 
a fashionable portrait-painter was oue of un- 
broken professional and social success. His 
fine presence, genial manners, shrewd sense, 
and great conversational powers made him 
a welcome guest in the brilliant society of 
his day. A complete collection of his works 
would make a Scottish national portrait gal- 
lery of ideal quality — * a whole army of wise, 
grave, humorous, capable, or beautiful coun- 
tenances, painted simply and strongly by a 
man of genuine instinct.' Robertson, Hume, 
Monboodo, Boswell, Adam Smith, Braxfield, 
Christopher North, Lord Newton, Dugald 
Stewart, John Erskine, Jefirey, and Walter 
Scott were of the company, to name but the 
more famous. Bums is almost the only 
notable absentee from the roll of his sitters. 

Raeburn was in love with his daily task. 
He used to declare portrait-painting to be the 
most delightful thing in the world, for every 
one, he said, came to him in the happiest of 
moods and with the pleasant^st of faces. It 
is significant, too, of the generous temper he 
showed to his brother-artists that he described 
his profession as one that leads neither to dis- 
cords nor disputes. Of his habits Allan Cun- 
ningham gives an interesting account : * The 
movements of the artist were as regular as 
those of a clock. He rose at seven during 
summer, took breakfast about eight with his 
wife and children, walked into Gborge Street, 
and was ready for a sitter by nine; and of sitters 
he generally had for many years not fewer 
than three or four a day. To these he gave 
an hour and a half each. He seldom kept a 



sitter more than two hours, unless the per- 
son happened — and that was often the case — 
to be gifted with more than common talents. 
He then felt himself happy, and never failed 
to detain the one client till the arrival of 
another intimated that he must be gone. 
For a head size he generally required four 
or five sittings ; and he preferred painting 
the head and nands to any other part of the 
body, assigning as a reason that they required 
least consideration. A fold of drapery or 
the natural ease which the casting of a mantle 
over the shoulder demanded occasioned him 
more perplexing study than a head full of 
thought and imagination. Such was the 
intuition with which he penetrated at once 
to the mind that the first sitting rarely came 
to a close without his having seized strongly 
on the character and disposition of the m- 
dividual. He never drew in his heads, or 
indeed any part of the body, with chalk — a 
system pursued successfully by Lawrence — 
but began with the brush at once. The fore- 
head, chin, nose, and mouth were his first 
touches. He always painted standing, and 
never used a stick for resting his hand on ; 
for such was his accurateness of eye and 
steadiness of nerve that he could introduce 
the most delicate touches, or the most me- 
chanical re^larity of line, without aid or 
other contrivance than fair, ofi*-hand dex- 
terity. He remained in his painting-room 
till a little after five o'clock, when he walked 
home, and dined at six.' The picture is well 
completed by Scott's description : ' His manly 
striae backwards, as he went to contemplate 
his work at a proper distance, and, when re- 
solved on the necessary point to be touched, 
his step forward, were magnificent. I see him 
in my mind's eye, with his hand under his 
chin, contemplating his picture, which posi- 
tion always brought me in mind of a figure 
of Jupiter which I have somewhere seen.' 
It is the attitude in which the artist has 
painted his own portrait. 

Fully occupied in his native city, Raeburn 
had little time for visits to London. He is 
said to have paid only three short visits to 
the capital. An entry in Wilkie*s * Diary ' 
for 12 May 1810 shows, however, that on 
one of these occasions he came up with an 
idea of settling. Sir Thomas Lawrence 
strongly advised him against such a course, 
and he wisely remained where his position 
was assured. He was very courteously re- 
ceived by his brother-artists in London, and 
Wilkie describes an academy dinner where 
Raeburn * was asked by Sir William Beechey 
[q. v.] to sit near the president ; his health 
was proposed by Flaxman, and great atten- 
tion was paid him.' 
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It was not until 1814 that Raeburn sent his 
first contribution to the English academy ; 
he was at once elected an associate, and in 
the following year a full member. These 
honours were gained without any sort of 
canvass. * They know I am on their list/ he 
says in a letter to a friend ; * if they choose 
to elect me it will be the more honourable to 
me, and I will think the more of it ; but if 
it can only be obtained by means of solicita- 
tion and canvassing, I must give up all hopes 
of it, for I think it would be unfair to era- 
ploy those means.' In 1 822, when George IV 
paid his famous visit to Edinburgh, Raeburn 
was one of the citizens singled out for dis- 
tinction, probably on the initiative of Scott. 
He was Knighted at Hopetoun House, * in 
recognition of his distinguished merit as a 
painter.' The king was so much struck by 
his appearance and manner that he is said to 
have told Scott he would have made him a 
baronet but for the slur on the memory of 
Reynolds. In May of the following year he 
was appointed * his Majesty's first limner and 
painter in Scotland,* but he did not long en- 
joy these honours. A few weeks later he 
made one of a party to St. Andrews (in the 
annual archoDological excursion instituted by 
the chief commissioner, Adam), among his 
companions being Scott and Miss Edgeworth. 
He returned to Edinburgh apparently in ex- 
cellent health and spirits, and resumed his 
work on his two half-lengths of Scott, one 
of which he was painting for himself, and 
the other for Lord Montague. These, as 
Scott records in his * Journal* (16 June 1826), 
were the last canvases he touched. Within 
a few days he was seized with a mysterious 
atrophy. His doctors were unable to dis- 
cover the cause of it, and, after a week of 
rapid decline, he died on 8 July 1823. He 
was buried in the episcopal church of St. 
John's, at the west end of Prince's Street, 
Edinburgh. His grave is in the* dormitory 'at 
the east end of the church, within a few 
yards of passers-by in the street. 

At a meeting of the Royal Academy in 
London, held on 14 July, Sir Thomas Law- 
rence paid a generous tribute to the memory 
of the Scottish painter ; a more elaborate 

Eanegyric was pronounced by Dr. Andrew 
hincan in his * Discourse' to the Harveian 
Society of Edinburgh in 1824, in which he 
gave a detailed account of Raeburn's career. 
Of Raeburn's work no very complete chro- 
nological survey is possible, for he kept no 
record of his sitters and no accounts of 
his earnings. The total number of his pic- 
tures has been estimated at about six hundred 
— a number small enough when compared 
with the thousands recorded in Sir Joshua's 



pocket-book. But Raeburn's methods did 
not lend themselves to rapid production. 
He employed little or no assistance, send- 
ing out his pictures with no hand but his 
own upon the canvas. Brilliant and in- 
cisive though his techni(}ue was, it involved 
much thought and care m the actual execu- 
tion of a picture. As an executant Raeburn 
deserves the comparison which has been 
made between him and Velazquez. The 
principles common to both were carried 
much further by the great Spaniard, but the 
resemblance between the two is so consider- 
able that a good Raeburn might fairly be 
hung beside the less ambitious and elaborate 
productions of Velazquez. Speaking posi- 
tively, Raebum*8 merits consist in a fine eye 
for the character and structure of a head, 
as well as for the essentials of an organic 
work of art. His conceptions are always 
simple and well balanced; his colour is 
usually agreeable ; his methods and materials 
are nearly alwavs sound ; his handling has 
in perfection tlie expressive breadth and 
squareness which has since his time been 
erected into something like a fetish. The 
conditions imder which the Scotsman prac- 
tised his art were unfavourable to its supreme 
development, especially as, when we read 
between the lines of what his contemporaries 
say of him, we seem to divine a certain in- 
dolence in his disposition. Secure almost 
from the outset in a position that was never 
seriously contested, knowing little of his 
great forerunners — ^for his attention, like that 
of most travellers to Italy in those days, 
seems to have been driven into false grooves — 
he lacked those stimulants to ambition with- 
out which a man of his character could never 
bring out all that was in him. Technically 
his chief faults are a want of richness and 
depth in his colour, and an occasional prone- 
ness to over-simplify the planes in his model- 
ling of a head. 

Itaeburn's works are to be found chiefly in 
the private houses of Scotland. Within the 
last few years, however, there has been an 
increasing demand for them among collectors, 
and in all important exhibitions of works of 
the British school he has claimed a place 
little, if at all, below the ijreat triad of Eng- 
lish portrait-painters. The two Edinburgh 
galleries own many fine examples, among 
them Lord Newton in the National Gallerv, 
and the well-known Niel Gow in the Por- 
trait Gallery. His mapjnificent full-length 
of Lord Duncan is in the Trinity House, Leith, 
his Dr. Nathanial Spens in the Archer's Hall. 
The pictures whicn now (1896) represent 
him in the Louvre and the English National 
Gallery are all either doubtful or of second- 
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rate quality. Three hundred and twenty- 
live, including some of the finest and most 
characteristic, were exhibited at the Iloyal 
Scottish Academy in 1876. 

llaebum's character was expressed in his 
manly, dignified, and searchmg art. His 
kind and generous disposition made him, we 
are told, 'one of the best-liked men of his 
day,' and he lived in close friendship with all 
that was honourable and distinguisned in his 
native country. An industrious worker, he 
yet found time for many pursuits and accom- 
plishments. He was an enthusiastic fisher- 
man, golfer, and archer, made occasional 
essays in architecture, and had a passion for 
miniature shipbuilding and modelling. ' His 
conversation, says Scott, * was rich, and he 
told his story well.* 

His wife outlived him ft)r some ten years. 
Of their two sons, the elder, Peter, died at 
the age of nineteen, after having shown 
signs of considerable artistic gifts. Henry, 
who inherited the two properties, Dean- 
haugh and St. Bernard's, further became 
possessor of the estate of Ilowden by his 
marriage with the beautiful Miss White, but 
finally made his home at Charlesfif^ld, near 
Mid-Calder. This was the house Dr. John I 
Brown described as * overrun with the ' 
choicest liaebums.' Henry Kaebum the 
younger had seven children, but his sons 
died without issue, and Charlesfield, with its 
treasures, passed to his eldest daughter, who , 
married Sir William Andrew, CLE. 

Raebum*s best portrait (by himself) is now 
in the possession of I^ord Tweedmouth : it 
waf( engraved in stipple bv Walker. A marble 
bust by Thomas Campbell (1822) is the pro- 
perty of the Missed llaebum, the painter s 
granddaughters. A medallion, commonly 
ascribed to James Tassie, is partly by liae- | 
bum himself; it is inscribed * II. liaebum, 
1792.' 

[Life of Sir Henry Raehnrn, R.A., by his 
great-grandson, William Raeburn Andrew, M.A., 
1894, with Appendix of pictures exhibited at the 
Rojal Scottish Academy in 1876; Allnn Cun- 
ningham's Lives of British Painters, od. Heaton; 
Redgrave's Century of Painters, and Dictionary 
of Artists of the British School ; Bryan's Dic- 
tionary of Painters and Engravers, ed. Graves 
and Armstrong ; Dr. John Brown's Introductory 
Kssay to Elliot's Works of Sir Henry Haeburn, 
with photographs bv T. Annan ; Allan Cunning- 
ham's Life of Sir David Wilkie: Sir WalU-r 
Soft's Journal; Lockhart's Life of Scott ; Steven- 
son's Virginibufl Puerisque: an essay on Some 
Portraits by Raebum ; Catalogue of the Loan 
Collection of Raebum's Works at the Roynl 
Scottish Academy in 1878; Catalogues of Exhi- 
liitions of Works of the Old Masters at Bur- 
lington Home ; A Tribute to the Memory of Sir 



Henry Raebum, by Dr. Andrew Duncan, being 
the doctor's discourse to the Harveian Society of 
Edinburgh for 1 824 ( Historical Tracts); Catalogue 
of the National Gallery of Scotland.] W. A. 

RAFFALD, ELIZABETH (1733-1781)^ 
cook and author, daughter of Joshua Whi- 
taker, was born at Doncaster, Yorkshire, in 
1733. After receiving a fair education, she 
passed about fifteen years — from 1 748 to 1763 
— in the service of several families as house- 
keeper, her last employer being Lady Eliza- 
beth Warburton, of Arley Hall, Cheshire. 
She married John llatfald, head gardener 
at Arley, on 3 March 1763, at Great Bud- 
worth, Cheshire. The couple settled at 
Manchester, and during the next eighteen 
years Mrs. liaifald had sixteen daughters. 
At first she kept a confectioner's shop; then 
took the Bulls Heod Inn, Market Place, 
and, at a later period, the King's Head, Sal- 
ford. She was a woman of much shrewd- 
ness, tact, and strength of will, and had, 
with other accomplishments, a good know- 
ledge of French. She gave lessons to young 
ladies in cookery and domestic economy, 
opened what was probably the first registry 
oifice for servants in Manchester, and as- 
sisted in the continuance of * Harrop's Man- 
chester Mercury,' and in starting * Prescott's 
Journal/ another local newspaper. In 1769 
she published her * Experienced English 
Housekeeper, for the Use and Ease of 
Ladies, Housekeepers, Cooks, &c., wrote 
purely from l*ractico . . . consisting of near 
800 original Receipts ; ' of this work thirteen 
genuine editions (trom 1769 to 1806), and at 
least twenty-three pirated or spurious edi- 
tions, appeared. K. Baldwin, the London 
publisher, is reported to have paid Mrs. Raf- 
fald 1,400/. for the copyright m 1773. Her 
portrait, from a paintmg by P. McMorland, 
first came out in the eighth edition, 1782. 
The portraits in the spurious editions are 
untrustworthy. In 1772 she compiled and 
published the first * Directory of Manchester 
and Salford.' A second edition followed in 
1773, and a third in 1781. She also wrote 
a book on midwifery, under the guidance of 
Charles White [q. v.], the surgeon, but she 
did not live to print it. It is believed to 
have been sold in London by her husband, 
but if published it bore some other name. 
She died suddenly on 19 April 1781, and 
was buried at Stockport parish church, 
where many of her husband's ancestors were 
interred. Katfald, who was an able botanist 
and florist, but of improvident and irregular 
hab-ts, died in December 1809, aged 85, and 
was buried at Sacred Trinity Chapel, Salford. 

[Harland's Manchester Collectanea, vols. i. ii. 
(Chetham Society) ; Palatine Note-Book, i. 141 ; 
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reprints of the firBt two Manchester Direc- 
tories, with prefatory memoirs by the present 
writer, 1889; extrncts from Salford and Don- 
caster Registers, furnished by Mr. John Owen 
and Miss M. C. Scott.] C. W. S. 

RAFFLES, THOMAS (1788-1863), 
independent minister, only son of William 
Raffles (d, 9 Nov. 1826), solicitor, was bom 
in Princes Street, Spitalfields, London, on 
17 May 1788. He was first cousin of Sir 
Thomas Stamford Raffles [q. v.] His mother 
was a Wesleyan methodist, and he joined 
that body at ten years of aji^e. In 1800 
he was sent to a boarding-school at Peck- 
ham, kept by a baptist minister; among 
his schoolfellows was his lifelong friend, Ri- 
chard Slate [q. v.], the biographer of Oliver 
Hey wood. At Peckham he joined the con- 
gregation of William Bengo Collyer [q. v.l 
For some months in 1803 he was employed 
as a clerk in Doctors* Commons, but re- 
turned to Peckham (October 1803) in order 
to prepare for the ministry. He studied at 
Homerton College (1805-9^ under John Pye 
Smith [q. v.], gave earljr toKens of preaching 

?ower, and after declining a call (20 Jan. 
809) to Hanover Street Chapel, Long Acre, 
he settled at George Yard Chapel, Hammer- 
smith, where he was ordained on 22 June 
1809. On the sudden death (6 Aug. 181 1) of 
Thomas Spencer [q. v.], minister of Newing- 
ton Chapel, Liverpool, Raffles was invited to 
succeed nim. He preached at Liverpool in 
November 1811, accepted the call on 11 Jan. 
1812, began his ministry on 19 April, and 
was 'set apart to the pastoral office' on 
28 May, the congregation having removed 
on 27 May to a new chapel in Great George 
Street. 

His ministry in Liverpool, which lasted 
till 24 Feb. 1862, was one of great eminence. 
No nonconformist minister in Liverpool held 
for so long a period so commanding a posi- 
tion. In politics he took no public part, 
though a liberal in principle. In Septem- 
ber 1833 he declined an invitation to suc- 
ceed Rowland Hill (1744-1833) [a. v.] at 
Surrey Chapel, London. He was ctiairman 
of the Congregational Union of England 
and Wales in 1839. On 19 Feb. 1840 his 
chapel in Great George Street was destroyed 
by fire. A new chapel on the same site was 
opened on 21 Oct. 

In conjunction with George Hadfield 
(1787-1879) [q. v.], Raffles was one of the 
main founders in 1816 of the Blackburn 
Academy for the education of independent 
ministers, of which Joseph Fletcher, D.D. 
[q. v.], was the first theological tutor. The 
removal of the institution to Manchester, 
as the Lancashire Independent College, was 



largely due to Raffles. From March 1839 
till his death he was chairman of the edu- 
cation committee, and raised a large part of 
the money for the existing college buddings 
at Whalley Range, near Manchester, openra 
on 26 April 1843. The first professor of 
biblical criticism was Dr. Samuel David- 
son, the author of the second Tolume in 
the tenth edition, 1856, 8vo, of the ' Intro- 
duction to the . . . Scriptures,' by Thomas 
Hartwell Home [q. v.] In the controversy 
raised by this publication, which produced 
Davidson's resignation in 1868, Raffles took 
the conservative side. On 20 June 1861 his 
services to the coUege were acknowledged 
by the foundation of the Raffles scholarshio 
and the Raffles library. He had received 
the degree of LL.D. from Marischal College, 
Aberdeen, on 22 Dec. 1820, when his testi- 
monials were signed by the Dukes of Sussex 
and Somerset ; and in July 1830 the degree 
of D.D. from Union College, Connecticut. 

In the history of nonconformity , especially 
in Lancashire, he was deeply interested, ac- 
cumulating a large collection of original 
documents, of which much use has oeen 
made by Halley and some by Nightingale. 
These manuscripts are now in the library 
of the Lancashire Independent College. He 
was a great collector of autographs of all 
kinds. He left forty folio volumes of them, 
and as many quartos, besides a collection of 
American autographs in seven volumes. 

liaffles died on 18 Aug. 1863. He was 
buried on 24 Aug. in the Necropolis, Liver- 
pool. In person he was tall and dignified, 
his voice and manner were suasive, and his 
powers of anecdote were famous. In the 
pulpit he wore cassock, gown, and bands. 
He married, on 18 April 1815, Mary Cathe- 
rine (b. 31 July 1796, d. 17 May 1843), only 
daughter of James Hargreaves of Liverpool. 
He had three sons and a daughter; his eldest 
son, and biographer, being Thomas Stamford 
Raffles, at one time stipendiary magistrate of 
Liverpool. 

He published, besides single sermons: 
1. 'Memoirs ... of Thomas Spencer,' &c., 
Liverpool, 1813, 12mo; seven editions, be- 
sides several in America. 2. 'Poems bv 
Three Friends,' &c., 1813, 8vo (anon.); 2nd 
edit. 1815, 8vo, gives the names [see Browx, 
James Baldwin the elder]. 3. ' Klopstock's 
"The Messiah" ... the Five kst Books 
repared for the Press,* &c. 1814, 12mo 
dedicated to Queen Charlotte) : 1815, 12mo, 
3 vols. 4. * Letters during a Tour through 
. . . France, Savoy,* &c., Liverpool, 1818, 
12mo; five editions, besides American re- 
prints. 5. * Lectures on . . . Practical Re- 
ligion,* &c., Liverpool, 1820, 12mo. 6. * Lee- 
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tures on . . . Doctrines of the Gospel/ &c., 
Liverpool, 1822, 12mo. 7. * Hear the Church ! 
a Word for AU. By a Doctor of Divinity 
but not of Oxford/ &c., 1839, 8vo (anon.), 
ascribed to Raffles. 8. * Internal Evidences 
of the . . . Inspiration of Scripture,' &c., 
1849, 16mo ; 1864, 8vo. 9. * Independency 
at St. Helen's/ &c., Liverpool, 1866, 12mo. 
l*osthumous was 10. ' Ilvmns . . . for the 
New Y'ear 8 Morning Prayer Meeting,' &c., 
Liverpool, 1868, 4to (edited by James Bald- 
win Brown the younger [q. v.]) Raffles 
edited an enlarged edition, 1815, 4to, 2 vols. 
(reprinted 1825,4to), of the * Self-interpreting 
Bible/ by John Brown (1722-1787) [q. v.]; 
and was one of the editors of the * Investi- 
gator/ a London quarterly, started in 1820, 
but of no long existence. He contributed 
eight hymns to his friend CoUyer's * Hymns,' 
1812 : these, with thirty-eight others, were 
included in his own * Supplement to Dr. 
Watts,* 1853. Julian annotates sixteen of 
his hymns in common use. They are mostly 
of very small merit. 

[Sketch by Baldwin Brown, 1863 ; Memoirs 
by his son, 1864 (portrait) ; Thorn's Liverpool 
Charches and Chapels, 1854, pp. 58 sq. ; Halley's 
Lancashire, 1869, ii. 299 sq.; Julian's Diet, of 
Hymnology, 1892, pp. 948 sq. ; Nightingale's 
Lancashire Nonconformity [1893], vi. 156 sq. 
(portrait).] A. G-. 

RAFFLES, SiE THOMAS STAM- 
FORD (1781-1826), colonial governor, only 
surviving son of Benjamin liaffles, long a 
captain in the English West India trade, was 
bom at sea on board the Ann, off Port 
Morant, Jamaica, 5 July 1781. His family, 
originally of Yorkshire, had been settled for 
some generations in London, where his pa- 
ternal grandfather held a post in the pre- 
rogative office in Doctors* Commons. His 
mother s maiden name was Lindeman. He 
was an intelligent child, and went to school 
for about two years at Dr. Anderson's at 
Hammersmith, but, owing to family povertv, 
he was placed at the age of fourteen m 
the East India House as an extra clerk. 
In leisure moments after office hours he 
managed to master French and to study na- 
tural science. His diligence in the office at- 
tracted the attention of Ramsay, secretary 
to the court of directors, on whose recom- 
mendation he was appointed by Sir Hugh 
Inglis assistant secretary to the establish- 
ment sent by the East India Company to 
Penang in 1805. 

He landed at Penang in September. His 
natural faculty for languages enabled him 
to become fluent in Malay in a few months, 
and, on the strength of this and of his indus- 
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try, the governor and council of the island 
promoted him to be secretary in 1807, and 
registrar of the recorder's court. But the 
combined effects of administrative work, hard 
study, and an unhealthy climate brought on 
an almost fatal illness in 1808. He then 
visited Malacca, where he studied the re- 
sources of the place, and by his representa- 
tions prevented its intended cession. He 
returned to Penang; but his health broke 
down again in 1809, and in 1810 he proceeded 
to Calcutta, to obtain, if possible, the governor- 
ship of the Moluccas. This he found already 
promised elsewhere. Meanwhile his corre- 
spondence with Dr. Leyden, the orientalist, 
and various communications to the Asiatic 
Society in Calcutta on the languages and 
manners of the Malay peoples, had brought 
him to the notice of Lord Minto. Relying 
largely upon Raffles's local knowledge, Lord 
Minto undertook the reduction of Java when 
Holland had been annexed by the French. 
RafUes was accordingly sent as the governor- 
general's agent to Malacca, to collect infor- 
mation and supplies in furtherance of the 
enterprise, and Lord Minto joined him in 
Malacca on 9 May 1811. Raffies recom- 
mended the adoption of the route along the 
south-west coast of Borneo from Malacca to 
Java, and after some opposition his advice 
was acted upon, and the entire fleet was 
brought safely to Batavia by the end of 
July, lie took no part in the military opera- 
tions, but Lord Minto's promise of the lieu- 
tenant-governorship of Java, made before the 
expedition started, was fulflUed when the 
island capitulated on 11 Sept. His task was 
a difficult one, for the population numbered 
six millions, many of the independent chiefs 
were fierce and powerful, and the part of 
the island which had been conqiiered by the 
Dutch was much less than half. The go- 
vernment was none the easier for being made 
subordinate to the governor-general in coun- 
cil in Bengal, and for the fact that it was 
upon Bengal the governor had to draw for 
money, drafts which eventually exhausted 
the patience of the superior administration. 
He set to work with an energy surprising in 
a man of already impaired health. He ap- 
pointed English residents at the different 
native courts, and, ' intrepid innovator as he 
was ' (Cr\wfurd, Dictionary of the Indian 
Islands, p. 303), took measures to abolish the 
Dutch system of exacting forced labour from 
the natives, regulated the mode of raising the 
revenue, re-established the finances, and re- 
modelled the administration of justice while 
retaining the Dutch colonial law. He visited 
the whole of the island, and with great in- 
dustry collected information about the pro- 
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ducts of the soil and the history and lan- 
guages of the people. Early In 1812 he des- 
patched an expedition for the reduction of 
the rich metalliferous island of Banca, and 
by the end of June the whole of Java sub- 
mitted quietly to British rule. 

The system pursued by the Dutch had 
been to farm out the internal administration 
of the island to native chiefs or regents, who 
paid to the government a certain portion of 
the produce of the soil, and furnished it 
with a certain quantity of forced labour, and 
in return were allowed to treat the land 
as their own, and its cultivators almost as 
their slaves. The result was bad alike for 
governors and subjects. Having obtained 
during the first two years of his governor- 
ship ample statistical evidence of the value 
and capabilities of the different districts, 
ilaffles, following out Lord Minto's instruc- 
tions, abolished the system of forced labour, 
feudal dues, and direct contributions in kind, 
and substituted leases, originally for very 
sliort terms, by which the actual cultivator 
became the direct beneficiary of the fruits of 
liis labour. The regents were at the same 
time compensated for the loss of their rights. 
The internal police of the island was pro- 
\ided for by utilising native institutions, 
which, though hardly Known by the Dutch, 
had existed urom time immemorial, while at 
t he same time its supreme control was in the 
hands of Europeans, and not of native chiefs. 
I le introduced trial by jury with the simplest 
]v.)ssible forms of judicial procedure. In his 
opinion, the Malay races, when treated with 
sympathy, were of all Eastern peoples the 
easiest to rule ; but if they met with ill-usage 
or bad faith, few were so ferocious or untrust- 
worthy. He accordingly refused to surround 
himself with guards or escorts, made him- 
self at all times accessible to those who had 
business with him, and was rewarded by 
seeing his government increasingly peace- 
ful and prosperous. But, despite the ex- 
traordinary influence which he gained over 
the people of Java, it is doubtful whether 
lie was well advised in making his drastic 
change in the system of landholding; it em- 
barrassed his government while it lasted, 
and scarcelv justified it«elf bv its results. 

Early in 1813 Raffles and 'General Gilles- 
j'ie, the commander of the forces in the 
island, engaged in a dispute which soon 
became acute. Ilaffles desired to reduce the 
number of European troops in order to save 
• xpense ; Gillespie insisted that the number 
must be maintained. Raffles was supported 
in his view by Lord Minto, who further 
proved his friendship by appointing him in 
June 1813, before quitting India, to the 



residency of Fort Marlborough at Bencoolen, 
Sumatra, as a provision in case the island 
of Java should not be permanently retained 
as part of the East India Company's terri- 
tories. The last two years of his governor- 
ship were troubled and only partly successful. 
The uncertainty as to whether Java would 
continue a British possession after the con- 
clusion of peace tied his hands. He was ham- 
pered by the extreme scarcity of specie and the 
great depreciation of the paper currency, and 
the execution of the change in the system of 
landholding was a troublesome and laborious 
task. To retire a portion of the paper cur- 
rency he sold, on his own authority, a quan- 
tity of public lands — a course approved by 
Lord Minto under the circumstances, but 
undoubtedly a serious and costly alienation 
of public property, which was condemned by 
the court of directors. Shortly after Lordl 
Minto had quitted India, Gillespie presented 
to the governor-general in council a general 
and sweeping indictment of nearly the w^hole 
of Raffles s administration, and his ultimate 
exoneration by the court of directors from 
personal misconduct, though complete, was 
obtained only after much laborious explana- 
tion and anxious suspense. Meantime the 
restoration of Java to the Dutch had been 
resolved upon, in spite of remonstrances 
which Raffles addressed to the Earl of 
Buckingham in August 1816, both officially 
and privately. The convention was signed 
on 13 Aug. 1814, though it was not until 
August 1816 that the restoration actually 
took place. In 181 o Raffles was somewhaV 
summarily recalled. His incessant daily 
activity, stated to have lasted from 4 a.m. 
till 1 1 P.M., in a trying climate had greatly 
impaired his strength ; and, not content with 
the labours of his office, he was constantly 
engaged in acquiring that knowledge which 
made him one of the first authorities on all 
matters scientific, historical, or philological 
connected with the eastern seas. He had 
visited nearly all the remains of sculpture to 
be found in Java (cf. Wallace, 3fflr/ay^/vAi- 
pelarjo, 1890, p. 80). He was indefatigable 
in his journeys about the island, constantly 
and lavishly entertaining the European 
colony, Dutch as well as English. To add 
to his depression, in 1815 he lost his wife, the 
widow of W. Fancourt of Lanark, a resi- 
dent in India, whom he had married in 
1805. His pecuniary circumstances would 
have rendered it very advantageous to him 
to take up his appointment at Bencoolen on 
quitting Java, but he was advised that his 
health made his return to Europe imperative. 
He sailed from Batavia on 26 March 181 (^. 
His ship called at St. Helena, where he wa.<% 
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presented to Napoleon, and he reached Lon- 
don on 16 July. 

He at once set to work to clear himself 
from the char^ which had been made 
a^inst his administration ; but the court of 
directors declined to go beyond the exonera- 
tion of his personal honour, which they had 
already recorded. He then turned to the 
composition of his ' History of Java/ a some- 
what hasty work, diffuse and bulky, and in- 
accurate in its account of the history and 
religion of the Javanese, but full of interest- 
ing matter with regard to the actual con- 
dition and manners of that people. He 
began to write in October 1816, and pub- 
lished the book in the following May. It« 
publication excited considerable public in- 
terest. He was presented to the prince re- 
gent and knighted. He visited Holland to 
lay before the Dutch king his views on the 
administration of Java, but found him more 
concerned about revenue than philanthropy. 
He travelled extensively, and formed plans 
for making new scientific collections relating 
to the further Indies. 

In 1817 the court of directors confirmed 
him in the governorship of Bencoolen, and 
he took up his appointment there on 
22 March 1818. He found the adminis- 
tration utterly disorganised. The public 
buildings had oeen wrecked by earthquakes, 
and the pepper cultivation, for the sake of 
which the settlement existed, was totally 
neglected. Tlie principal item of revenue 
arose from the breeding of gamecocks, and 
there was little security for either life or 
person. He at once set to work to cultivate 
friendly relations with tlio native chiefs, 
emancipated a number of negro slaves, 
the property of the East India Company, 
established schools, organised the police, and 
checked the attempts of neighbouring Dutch 
officials to extend their territories at the ex- 
]»en8e of the natives. An impression pre- 
vailed that the interior of Sumatra was 
impenetrable. He undertook various excur- 
sions from the sea-coast, and eventually 
crossed the island from one sea to the other, 
travellings constantly on foot, and often 
sleeping in the forests. On one of these 
journeys he discovered the extraordinary 
and enormous flower of the JRafflesia Arnoldt, 
a fungus parasite on the roots of the Cissus 
anffivxtifolia. It measures a yard across, and 
attains a weight of fifteen pounds. The Ne- 
fimthes Jtafflesianay which he subsequently 
discovered at Singapore, was also named after 
him. 

Having received information that the 
Dutch were fitting out expeditions with the 
view of occupying all the most commanding 



situations in the Archipelago, Kaffles urged 
upon his superiors the necessity of taking 
counter steps. Proceeding to Calcutta in the 
autumn of 1818 to confer with the govern- 
ment of Bengal, a voyage on which he was 
shipwrecked at the moutn of the Hooghly, he 
obtained authority to assume charge of Bri- 
tish interests to the eastward of the Straits 
of Malacca, as agent to the governor-general, 
and prevailed upon the Marquis of Hastings, 
who had now been brought to express ap- 
proval of his conduct in Java, to allow the 
occupation of Singapore. This almost un- 
inhabited island he had selected even before 
leaving England as highly fitted for pre- 
serving to British trade free access to the 
eastern islands, and preventing the Dutch 
from securing the exclusive command of the 
eastern seas. He had discovered its capa- 
bilities in the course of his Malay studies. 
It was unknown alike to the European and 
to the Indian world, and it had been over- 
looked by the Dutch, who conceived them-* 
selves to have occupied every place available 
for securing the only two practicable ap- 
proaches to the Archipelago — the Straits, 
namely, of Malacca and i:)unda. By llaffles's 
advice the company purchased Singapore from 
the sultan of Johore, and Katfles in person 
hoisted the British flag there on 29 Feb. 
1819, in a spot occupied by the remains of 
the fortifications of the ancient maritime 
capital of the Malays. His services to Bri- 
tisn commerce in selecting this site were 
enormous. The acquisition of Singapore 
itself has been justified by its extraordinary 
growth and success as the meeting-point of 
all the routes and all the races of the eastern 
seas, and as the most important commercial 
centre between Calcutta and Hongkong. 
At the same time, Kaifies's plan for the ex- 
tension of British power in Sumatra was not 
adopted, and the settlement at Singapore 
marked the back current of British enter- 
prise from the islands to the mainland of 
the Malay peninsula. 

Ketuming to Bencoolen, he established 
schools and a bible society, and imported 
baptist missionaries from India. He formed 
plans for a native college at Singapore, and 
strongly urged the court of directors to unite 
all their separate stations in the Straits in 
one government. He does not appear to 
have ever been in high favour with the 
directors at home, who probably feared, 
without appreciating, his restless and reform- 
ing energy, and, in spite of a visit to Bengal, 
this cherished plan failed, to his lasting dis- 
appointment. 

In February 1820 he left Calcutta to re- 
turn to Sumatra, but from this time forward 
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he devoted himself more particularly to the 
affairs of Bencoolen, where he built himself 
a house twelve miles from the town, and in- 
troduced the cultivation of coffee and sugar. 
His collections, botanical, zoological, and 
anthropological, grew steadily, and portions 
of them were from time to time sent home 
to his friends. Sir Joseph Banks, W. Marsden, 
and others. He corresponded actively with 
various persons in England, and endeavoured 
by their means to persuade the home govern- 
ment and the East India Company to resist 
the Dutch by pushing the interests of English 
commerce, particularly at Singapore. In 182 1 , 
on his own authority, he brought the island 
of Pulo Nias under British authority in order 
to put an end to a slave trade which had 
flourished there. In September 1822 he was 
ordered to Singapore to place the island under 
a settled system of government. He found 
commerce flourishing and speculation busy, 
and set to work to make Singapore a free and 
safe port. He had the harbour and a<^acent 
coasts correctly surveyed from Diamond Point 
to the Carimons ; he allotted lands and laid 
out towns and roads, established a land re- 
gistry and a local magistracy, and raised a 
sufRcient revenue without taxing trade. Early 
in 1823 he established an institution for the 
study of Chinese and Malay literature, and 
endeavoured, but without success, to transfer 
to Singapore the Anglo-Chinese college at 
Malacca. A short code of laws was drawn 
up, and he himself sat in court to enforce it, 
and on being relieved of the charge of 
Singapore at the end of March 1823 he 
received the cordial approval of the go- 
vernor-general. He quitted Singapore on 
14 June, leaving it in the charge of his 
successor, Crawiurd, and spent the remain- 
der of the year at Bencoolen. On 2 Feb. 
1824 he at length embarked for home on 
board the Fame, but a few hours after sail- 
ing, the ship caught fire by the gross care- 
lessness of the steward, and, though no 
lives were lost, there was barely time for 
those on board to escape before the ship's 
gunpowder exploded. The ship was oe- 
stroyed ; the boats were many hours before 
reaching shore; the fugitives had neither 
food, water, nor clothes. Raffles lost all his 
papers and drawings, two thousand in num- 
ber, his notes and memoirs for a history of 
Sumatra and Borneo, the map of the island, 
which had occupied six months in prepara- 
tion, and his huge collection of birds, beasts, 
fishes, and plants (see Gent, Mag, 1824, 
pt. ii. p. 169). The calamity was irreparable; 
he was entirely uninsured, and his money 
loss alone was 20,000/. to 30,000/. He sailed 
again on 8 April by the Mariner, a small 



Botany Bay ship, and landed at Plymouth 
in August 1824. 

One of his first tasks was to draw irp a 
statement — principally from memory — of his 
administration during the previous twelve 
years, and in November this appeared under 
the title of ' A Statement of the Services of 
Sir Stamford Raffles.* It did not, however, 
fully justify him in the eyes of the court, of 
directors. They censured his emancipation 
of the company's slaves and his annexation 
of Pulo Nias, and, while generally ap{)roving 
his motives, plainly disapproved of nis zeaL 
Settling at a house at ELighwood, near Bar- 
net, he occupied himself with the founda- 
tion of the Zoolo^cal Society, of which he 
was the first president, and with the pro- 
motion of missionary enterprise in the 
East. At the end of May 1826 he was 
attacked by apoplexy, and on 5 July 1828 
he died suidenly, when only forty-five years 
old. 

I By his second wife, Sophia, daughter of J. 
Watson Hull of Baddow, Essex, whom he 
married in 1816, he had five children, of 
! whom all but one died in the fatal climate of 
Sumatra. He was a LL.D., a F.R.S., and 
a member of many learned societies. In ad- 
dition to the two above-mentioned works, he 
edited George Finlayson's ' Mission to Siam,' 
which appeared in 1826. 

His statue, by Chantry, is in the north 
aisle of Westminster Abbey, with an epitaph 
testifying to his patriotic services. The 
bust was engravea as the frontispiece to 
his wife's memoir of him. A portrait by 
George Joseph, painted in 1817, is in the 
National Portrait Gallery, London. 

* His slender frame and weakly constitu- 
tion,' says Crawfurd, one of his subordinates 
in Java and his successor at Singapore, * con- 
trasted with the energy and activity of his 
mind.' Activity, industry, imperturbable 
good temper, and political courage were the 
most remarkable endowments of his charac- 
ter. In the transaction of public business he 
was ready, rapid, and expert, partly the result 
of early training, but far more of innate energy 
and ability. He was not, perhaps, an original 
thinker, but readily adopted the notions of 
others, not always with adequate discrimina- 
tion. Lord Minto's opinion of him, formed 
before the acquisition of Java, was that he 
was ' a very clever, able, active, and judicious 
man, perfectly versed in the Malay language 
and manners. His genuine benevolence and 
sincere piety greatly commended him to the 
evangelical party and to the opponents of 
slavery, but nis chief title to remembrance is 
that he secured to Great Britain the mari- 
time supremacy of the eastern seas. 
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[Lady liaffles's Memoir of Sir T. S. BafiSes, 
1830 ; Crawfurd'fl Descriptive Dictionary of the 
lodian Islands; Lord Minto in India, 1880; 
Gent. Mag. 1826, ii. 78 ; Ann. Reg. 1826 ; Edinb. 
Key. xzxi. 413, li. 396; Lord's Lost Possessions 
of England. 1896, pp. 240-68.] J. A. H. 

RAFTOR, CATHERINE (1711-1785), 
actress. [See Clivb, Catherine.] 

RAQQ, THOMAS (1808-1881), divine 
and poet, bom at Nottingham on 11 Jan. 
1808, was the son of George Kagg and Jane 
(Morrison), whose grandfather was an ad- 
herent of the old Pretender. The elder Ragg, 
bom at Nottingham in 1782, was great-grand- 
son of Benjamin Ragg, brother-in-law and 
coadjutor of Richard ^Sewsham [q.v.], the in- 
ventor. He removed to Birmingham the year 
after his 8on*s birth, and set up a bookshop 
in Bull Street. He had also a large lace and 
hosiery business, but his devotion to politics 
soon involved him in bankruptcy. A pro- 
minent radical, George Ragg was one of 
the conveners of the meeting held at New 
Hall Hill on 22 Jan. 1817 to petition for 
parliamentary reform. In November 1819 he 
Tvas prosecuted for selling the ^ Republican ' 
newspaper ; being unable to find bail, he was 
sent to Warwick gaol, and was sentenced in 
1820 to a term of imprisonment, despite the 
efforts of his counsel, Mr. (afterwards Jus- 
tice) Denman. Subsequently he took part 
in the management of the * Birmingham Ar- 
gus,' founded in 1818 by himself as an organ 
of reform, and of Carlile's * Republican.' 
On 12 Feb. 1821 he was sentenced to twelve 
months' imprisonment in the House of Cor- 
rection, Coldbath Fields, for publishing a 
' seditious and blasphemous libel ' in No. 9 
of the * Republican.' After his release he was 
present at the dinner given to Henry Hunt 
on 14 July 1823 by the Birmingham Union 
Society of Radical Reformers. The elder 
Kagg died in August 1836. 

Thomas Ragg was taken from school in 
his eleventh year to enter the printing office 
of the 'Birmingham Argus,' which his father 
was then conducting. Four years later he 
was apprenticed at Leicester to his uncle, a 
hosier, who soon removed to the neighbour- 
hood of Nottingham, and set up a lace manu- 
factory. But ne resented liagg's studious 
habits, and in 1834 Ragg left him to become 
assistant to Dearden, a Nottingham book- 
seller. He had already contributed verses 
to the 'Nottingham Review,' and in 1832 
published a poem entitled * The Incarnation,' 
which reached a second edition next year. It 
was a fragment of a larger work in blank verse 
in twelve books, call^ ' The Deity,' which 
appeared in 1834, and was designed as a 



testimony from a converted infidel to the 
truth of Christianity. James Montgomery, to 
whom it was dedicated, read it before pub- 
lication, and Isaac Taylor wrote an intro- 
ductory essay. Copious extracts appeared in 
the 'Eclectic Review,' and the 'Times' of 
11 Aug. 1834 termed it ' a very remarkable 
production.' While with Dearden, Ragg pub- 
lished other volumes of verse and wrote for 
local journals. To ' Dearden's Miscellany,' 
then edited by Alford, he contributed a poetic 
appeal on behalf of the weaver-poet of Not- 
tingham, Robert Millhouse [q. v.J After de- 
clining offers of a university education on 
condition of taking holy orders in the church, 
as well as proposals from three nonconformist 
congregations, he became in 1839 editor of 
the ' Birmingham Advertiser,' of which he 
was for a short time a proprietor. In 1841-2 
he also managed the ' Midland Monitor.' 
When the former paper failed in 1845, Ragg 
set up as a stationer and printer in Birming- 
ham. Meanwhile he continued to publish 
verse, and in 1855 produced * Creation's Testi- 
mony to its God the Accordance of Science, 
Philosophy, and Revelation,' an evidential 
treatise, dedicated to the Rev. J. B. Owen, 
which obtained wide popularity and reached 
a thirteenth edition in 1877. Ragg corrected 
each reissue, in order to keep it abreast of 
modem scientific progress. It introduced Ragg 
to Dr. George Murray, bishop of Rochester, 
who induced him to accept ordination in 1858. 
He was appointed by the bishop to a curacy, 
the salary of which the bishop paid himself, 
at Southfleet in Kent. On the bishop's death 
he became curate of Malin's Lee in Shrop- 
shire, and in 1865 was appointed perpetual 
curate of the newly formed parish of Lawley, 
where he remained till his death on 3 Dec. 
1881 . He was buried in Lawley churchyard. 

Ragg was twice married : nrst, to Mary 
Ann Clark; and, secondly, to Jane Sarah 
Barker. Two sons of the first, and two 
daughters and six sons of the second mar- 
riage survived him. Most of Ragg's literary 
work was produced while he was ' a self-edu- 
cated mechanic,' and is remarkable, consider- 
ing the circumstances of production. Southey 
thought well of him and gave him advice. 

In addition to the works already named, 
Ragg's chief publications were: 1. 'The 
Martyr of Verulam and other Poems,' 1836. 
2. * Sketches from Life, Lyrics from the Pen- 
tateuch, and other Poems,' 1837. 3. 'Heber, 
Records of the Poor, and other Poems,' 1 840 ; 
2nd edit. 1841. 4. ' The Lvre of Zion,' &c., 
1841. 5. ' Thoughts on Salvation,' 1842. 
6. ' Hymns from the Church Ser\'ices adapted 
to Public, Social, and Domestic Worship,' 
1843. 7. 'Scenes and Sketches from Life 
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andNaturo,Edgbaston/&c., 1847. 8. * Which 
was First? or Science in Sport made Chris- 
tian Evidence in earnest/ 1857. 9. * Man*s 
Dreams and God's liealities, or Science cor- 
recting Scientific Errors/ 1858. 10. * God's 
Dealings with an Infidel, or Grace trium- 
phant ; being the Autobiography of Thomas 
Ragg/ 1858. 

[For George Ragg see Langford's Century of 
Birmingham Life, vol. ii. chap. iii. &c,, and ' 
Birmingham Weekly Post, 22 and 29 June, 6 and ' 
13 July 1895, notes by F. \V. R. For Thomas j 
Ragg, a notice by one of his sons, the Rev. F. W. I 
Ragg, in Birmingham Weekly Post, 17 Nov. 
1894; Wylie's Old and Now Nottingham, pp. 
177,245-6; Eclectic Review, September 1833, 
November 1834, July 1838 ; Ragg's Works ; Brit. 
Mus. Cat. ; 3Ien of the Time, 8th edit., in which 
there are some mistakes.] G. Lb G. N. 

RA.GLANy Baron'. [See Somerset, 
FiTZROT James Henry, 1788-1855.1 

RAHERE (d. 1144), founder of St. Bar- 
tholomew's Hospital, was bom in the reign 
of William the Uonqueror. His name, which 
is probably of Frankish origin, occurs as that 
of a witness in several charters of the district 
on the eastern boundary of Brittany, and 
the fact that Kahere was a follower of 
Richard de Belmeis {d. 1128) [q.v.lmakes 
it possible that he came from La iPerche. 
He first appears as a frequenter of the disso- 
lute court of William Rufus (Ord. Vit. pt. 
iii. bk. xc. p. 2 ; Liber Fuiidacionisj c. 2), and 
adopted the church as a career. Ilis patron, 
Richard de Belmeis, became bishop of London 
in 1 108, and the bishop's nephew, William, 
dean of St. Paul's in 1111, so that the oc- 
currence of his name as a prebendary of St. 
Paul's, in the stall of Chamberleyneswode 
(Le Neve, ii. 374), shortly after 1115, is 
easily understood. He went a pilgrimage to 
Rome, of which the date is not mentioned, 
but which must have been shortly after 
1120. In Rome he visited the places of 
martyrdom of St. Peter and St. Paul, and 
at the Three Fountains contracted malarial 
fever. In his convalescence he vowed that 
he would make a hospital * yn recreacion of 
poure men.* It is related that in a subsequent 
vision the apostle Bartholomew appeared to 
him, desired the building of a church as well 
as the hospital, and indicated Smithfield as 
the site. He returned to London a canon 
regular of St. Austin, and explained his pro- 
posed foundation in Smithfield to the citizens 
of London. They pointed out that the site 
was contained within the king's market, and 
ho then made application to the king, sup- 
ported bv the influence of Richard de Belmeis. 
P ve him authority to execute his 

bestowed on him the title of 



the desired possession, and in March 1123 he 
began to build the hospital of St. Bartholo- 
mew on its present site, and soon after a 
priory, of which the church in part remains, 
and is now known as St. Bartholomew the 
Great. The whole of Smithfield was then 
an open space. The whole site of the Charter- 
house was included in the grant, and was 
the property of St. Bartholomew's Hospital 
long before the Carthusians settled there. 
In 1133 Habere obtained from Henry I a 
charter of privileges (Cartes antiquse in Re- 
cord Office), also confirming his original grant , 
and granting protection to all comers to the 
fair already neld about the priory on the feast 
of St. Bartholomew. It is witnessed by Henry 
of Blois, bishop of Winchester, Roger, bishop 
of Sarum, by Stephen himself, bv Aubrey 
de Yere, and others. Rahere ma je friends 
with Alfune, the builder of St. Giles, Cripple- 
gate, and with his aid solicited gift« of food 
for the sick poor in the hospital. The first 
patient whose admission to the hospital is 
recorded in the * Liber Fundacionis * is one 
Adwyne of * Dunwych.' The hospit^ society 
consisted of a master and brethren, and, 
though it owed certain duties to the prior and 
canons, was independent, and always claimed 
to be of the first intention and foundation 
of Rahere. He continued to preside as its 
first master till 1137, in which year he re- 
tired to the i)riory, and was succeeded at the 
hospital as master by Hagno. A charter of 
1137 is preserved in the hospital in which 
^ Raherus sancti Bartholomei qui est in 
Smythfelde prior' grants to Hagno the 
church of St. Sepulcnre (original charter), of 
which the modem representative still stands 
opposite the end of Newgate Street. Rahere 
died on 20 Sept. 1144, and was buried on 
the north side of the altar of the church of 
the priory (St. Bartholomew the Great). His 
tomb, on which is a very ancient stone recum- 
bent effigy of him, in the habit of an Augus- 
tinian canon, surmounted by a much later 
perpendicular canopy, remains in its original 
position, and has never been desecrated. 

[The chief authority for the life of Kahere is 
the Liber Fundacionis Ecclesie Sancti Bar- 
tholomci Lond., a manuscript entitled Ves- 
pasian B ix. in the Cottonian collection in the 
British Museum. This manuscript was written 
about 1400 ; the English version which it con- 
tains at the end was composed at that period. 
The Latin text, transcribed in 1400, was origi- 
nally composed about 1180. The English text 
has been printed with notes by the present 
writer in the St. Bartholomew's Hospital Reports, 
vol. xxi. 1885; Charter of Henry I, with notes 
and a translation by the present writer, 1891.] 

N.M. 
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RAIKES» CHARLES (1812-1885), 
writer on India, son of Job Matthew Raikes, 
was bom in 1812, and entered the Bengal 
civil 6i*r\'ice in 1830. For some time he 
was commissioner of Lahore and judge of 
the S udder court at Agra. He acted as civil 
commissioner in the field during the Indian 
mutiny in 1857, and retired from the service 
in 1866. He became a magistrate for Wilt- 
shirt' and Sussex; was nominated a com- 
panion of the Star of India in 1866 ; and 
died at his residence, Mill Gap, Eastbourne, 
on 1() Sept. 1885. He married, first, in 
1832, Sophia, daughter of Colonel Matthews, 
of the 3l8t foot ; and, secondly, in 1837, 
Justina Davidson, daughter of William 
Alves of Enham House, Hampshire. She 
died in 1882. 

His works are : 1. * Notes on tlie North- 
Western Provinces of India,* London, 1858, 
8vo. 2. * Notes on tlie Revolt of the North- 
western Provinces of India,* London, 1858, 
8vo. 3. *The Englishman in India,* Lon- 
don, 1867, 8vo. 

[India Office List, 1886, p. 130; Times, 
19 Sept. 1885.1 T. C. 

RAIKES, HENRY (1782-1854), divine, 
bom in Ix)ndon on 24 Sept. 1782, was second 
son of Thomas Raikes, a merchant, who was 
governor of the bank of England in 1797. 
llis motlier was Charlotte, daughter of the 
Hon. Henry Finch. Thomas Raikes [q. v.^ 
was his brother, and Robert Raikes [q. v.* 
his unch^ Educated at Eton, he enterei 
St. John's College, Cambridge, in 1799, 
and graduated R.A. in 1804 and M.A. in 
1807. lie spent the greater part of 1805 
in foreign travel. After visiting Austria and 
Hungary he passed to Greece, where he 
met (leorge Hamilton Gordon, fourth earl 
of Aberdeen [(i. v.], his fellow-student at 
Cambridge, and spent the winter in ex- 
ploring with him the sites of the temples and 
cities of Rceotia and the interior of the Pelo- 
ponnesus. Next year he accompanied the 
Mediterranean sqiiadron for some months, 
as the guest of i/ord Collingwood, on its 
cruise off the coasts of Sicilv and Africa. 
In 180H he was ordained deacon to the 
curacv of Retchworth in Surrev. He was 
subsequently curate of Burnham, Bucking- 
hamshire, and of Bognor, Sussex. In 1828 
he became examining chaplain to his early 
friend, Dr. John Bird Sumner, bishop of 
Chester, and in 1830 chancellor of the 
diocese. His influence rapidly grew, and 
Charles Simeon of Cambridge is reported 
to have said, ' The great diocese of Chester 
enjoys a sort of double episcopacy in the 
cordial coadjutorship of the chancellor 



with the bishop of the see.* On 8 Aug* 
1844 he was named an honorary canon of 
the cathedral. In Chester he awakened a 
lively interest in its historical remains and 
in the restoration of the cathedral. He was 
the president of the Architectural, Archseo- 
logical, and Historic Society of Chester, and 
contributed many valuable papers to its 
journal. The earlier records of the diocese 
lie placed at the disposal of the Chethnm 
Society, and also furnished the council with 
the manuscript of Bishop Gastrell*8 'Notitia 
Cestrensis * for publication. He was a mem- 
ber of the commission for the subdivision of 
parishes in 1849, a measure of church re- 
form which he had long advocated. He died 
at his seat. Dee Side House, Chester, on 
28 Nov. 1854, and was buried in Chester 
cemetery on 5 Dec. His theological library 
was sold in London in Februarv 1855. He 
married, on 16 March 1809, Augusta, eldest 
daughter of Jacob J. Whittington of The- 
berton Hall and Yoxford, Suffolk. She died 
on 24 Oct. 1820. His eldest son, Henry 
Raikes of Llwynegrin, Flint, barrister-at- 
law, was father of Henry Cecil Raikes fq. v.l 
While curate of Bognor, Raikes publishea 
in 1828 * A Series of Sermons * of an original 
type, which had great popularity. A more 
important work was his *■ Remarks on Clerical 
Education * (1831), which helped to lead the 
universities to improve the theological ex- 
aminations and the bishops to require a theo- 
logical degree as a prelude to holy orders. In 
1846 he edited on a tedious scale the * Life * 
of his old friend Sir Jahleel Brenton [q. v.], 
in which he censured the moral and religious 
state of the navy ((Quarterly Heview, 1847, 
Ixxix. 273-310). His other works mainly 
consisted of collected sermons and a trans- 
lation (1839) of Cardinal Pole's * The Reform 
of England,* with an introductory essay. 

[Gent. Mnir. February 1855, pp. 198-202; 
Burke's Landed Gentry, 1886, ii. 1524-6.] 

G. C. B. 

RAIKES, HENRY CECIL (1838- 
1891), politician, bom at the Deanery, Ches- 
ter, on 25 Nov. 1838, was son of Henrj- Raikes 
oif Llwynegrin in Flint. His mother, Lucy 
Charlotte, was youngest daughter of Arch- 
deacon Wrangham [q. v.] llis grandfather 
was Henry Raikes [q. v.],and his father was 
registrar of the diocese of Chester and author 
of *A l*opnl!ir Sketch of the English Con- 
stitution.' 2 vols. I80I-4, 8vo. At the age 
of thirteen H<'nry Cecil had reached the 
sixth form in Shrewsbury school under Ben- 
jamin Hall Kennedy [q. v.] ; he became head 
I of the 8ch(X)l and captain of the boats and 
football team. Proceeding to Trinity College, 
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Cambridge, in 1857, he was elected a scholar 
in 1859, and graduated B.A. in 1860 with a 
second in classics. lie became a student at 
the Middle Temple, and was called in 1863, 
but never really devoted himself to practice, 
which he finally dropped in 1869. 

Raikes had at a very early age shown a 
keen interest in politics. He was president 
of the Cambridge Union, and while still 
an undergraduate, in 1859, unsuccessfully 
contested Derby as a conservative. In 1865 
he stood for Chester, and was defeated by 
William Henry Gladstone ; in 1866 at 
Devonport he was beaten by fifty-three votes 
only. In 1868 he won Chester for the con- 
servatives, and during the ensuing six years 
of liberal government made a sufficient mark 
in the House of Commons to be chosen chair- 
man of committees in 1874, when the tories 
came into power. The systematisation of 
obstructive tactics by Charles Stewart Par- 
nell [q. v.] and his allies, in 1877, rendered 
his position one of great difficulty. The de- 
bates in committee on the Prisons Bill (June 
1877), on the South Africa Bill (July 1877), 
and the Army Discipline Bill (in 1879) were 
unprecedentedly long and arduous. In 1878 
new rules of debate were adopted to meet 
the evil, and liaikes administered them with 
some success. In 1880 he was sworn of the 
privy council, and in the general election of 
the same year he lost his seat at Chester, but 
in 1882 came into parliament again as mem- 
ber for Preston in succession to Sir John 
Ilolker [q. v.], and immediately took an ac- 
tive part in the debates on Mr. Gladstone's 
new procedure resolutions, lie strongly 
protested against the closure rule in its ori- 
ginal shape, but he admitted the need of some 
reform. Throughout the discussion he took 
an independent line. Later on in the year 
he resigned his seat for Preston, and became 
member for his old universitv after a con- 
test with Professor James Stuart. Raikes 
was not included in the brief conservative 
administration of June 1885- January 1886, 
but in August 1886, when the conservatives 
again came into power, Kaikes became post- 
master-general, and thenceforth energetically 
devoted himself to the work of his office. 
Though lie introduced no great reform, he 
made many improvements, and he has the 
credit of reducing the postage to and from 
India and the colonies to a uniform rate of 
2^d, the half-ounce ; he established tele- 
phonic communication with Paris in 181)1, 
and introduced the express messenger service. 
With the permanent staff at the post office 
his relations were not at first wholly amicable, 
for he gave the impression of being autocratic 
and austere in manner. Eventually his sense 



of fairness and consideration for others were 
recognised. He dealt with much tact and 
firmness with the strike of the postmen in 
1890. Under his auspices the jubilee of the 
tel^praph was celebrated in 1887, and that 
of the penny postage in 1890. 

Kaikes was an ardent churchman. From 
1880 to 1886 he was president of the council 
of diocesan conferences, and in 1890 he be- 
came chancellor of the diocese of St. Asaph, 
within which he lived. One of his latest 
speeches in the house (14 May 1889) was in 
defence of the church establishment in Wales. 

Eaikes died rather suddenly on 24 Aug. 
1891 at his residence, Llwnegrin in Den- 
bighshire. The real cause of death was 
over-pressure and worry of official duties. 
He was buried at St. Mary's, Mold, and his 
funeral was attended by the leading officials 
of the post office. In 1888 he was made 
honorary LL.D. of Cambridge. He was also 
from 1864 to his death deputy-lieutenant of 
Flint. 

He married, in 1861, Charlotte Blanche, 
daughter of C. B. Trevor Roper of Plas Teg 
in Flint, and left five sons and four daughters. 

Without being a ^at speaker, Raikes was 
a clever and ingenious debater, especially 
when on the defensive. He was fond of 
classical studies to the end of his life, and 
also wrote poems of merit, some of which 
were published in 1896. He from time to 
time contributed to periodicals essays on 
various subjects, chiefly connected with the 
church in Wales. 

[Times 25 Aug. 1892; Hansard, passim; 
Dod's Peerage, &c. ; private information.] 

C. A. H. 

RAIKES, ROBERT (1735-1811), pro- 
motor of Sunday schools, bom at Gloucester 
on 14 Sept. 1735, was son of Robert Raikes, 
printer. His mother was daughter of the 
Rev. R. Drew. The elder Raikes had in 1 722 
founded the ' Gloucester Journal,' one of the 
oldest country newspapers, and died on 7 Sept. 
1757. He had prospered in business, and 
his son Thomas, fatner of Thomas Raikes 
(1777-1848) [q. v.], eventually became a di- 
rector of the Hank of England. The younger 
Robert succeeded to the Gloucester business 
on his fathers death, and in 1767 married 
Anne, daughter of Thomas Trigge. He was 
an active and benevolent person, and in 1768 
inserted in his paper an appeal on behalf of 
the prisoners in Gloucester. The gaols were 
marked by the abuses soon afterwards ex- 
posed by Howard. No allowance was made 
for the support of minor oflTenders, and I^ike^^ 
says that some of them would have been 
starved but for * the humanity of the felons/ 
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who gave up part of their rations. Howard 
yisited Gloucester in 1773, and speaks favour- 
ably of Raikes, who entertained him. Kaikes's 
attention was naturally called to the neglect 
of any training for cnildren. Various ac- 
counts are given of the circumstances which 
led to the action which made him famous. 
He mentions an interview (traditionally 
placed in St. Catherine's meadows) with a 
woman who pointed out a crowd of idle rnga- 
muffins. He is also said to have taken a hint 
from a dissenter named William King, who 
had set up a Sunday school at Dursley. Uynics 
reported that liaikes made up his news- 
paper on Sundays, and was annoyed by the 
interruption of noisy children outside when 
he was reading his proofs. In any case, he 
spoke to the curate of a neighbouring parish, 
Thomas Stock (174J)-1803), who had started 
a Sunday school at Ashbury, Berkshire, 
liaikes and Stock engaged a woman as teacher 
of a school, liaikes paying her a shilling and 
Stock sixpence weekly. Stock drew up the 
rules. Kaikes afterwards set up a school in his 
own parish, St. Mary le Crjrpt, to which he 
then confined his attention. Controversy has 
arisen as to the share of merit due to Kaikes 
and Stock. It must no doubt have occurred 
to many people to teach children on Sunday. 
Among liaiKes*s predecessors are generally 
mentioned Cardinal Borromeo (1538-1584), 
Joseph Alleine [q. v.], Hannah Ball [cj. v.1, 
and TheophiUis Lindsey [q. v.] Raikes s 
suggestion fell in with a growing sense 
of the need for schools, and became the 
starting-point of a very active movement. 
His first school was opened in July 1780. 
In November 1783 he inserted in his paper 
a short notice of its success, without men- 
tioning his own name. Many inquiries were 
consequently addressed to him. An answer 
which he had sent to a Colonel Townley of 
Sheffield was published in the * Gentleman's 
Magazine' in 1784, and a panegyric, giving 
a portrait and an account of his proceedings, 
was in the * European Magazine' of November 
1788. Tlie plan had been quickly taken up at 
Leeds and elsewhere. Raikes's friend, Samuel 
Glasse [q. v.l, preached a sermon in 1786 at 
Painswick, Gloucestershire, on behalf of the 
schools there, and stated in a note that two 
hundred thousand children were already 
being taught in England. The bishops of 
Chester and Salisbury (Porteus and Shute 
Barrington) gave him their approval. Wil- 
liam Fox [q. v.], who had been trying to 
start a larger system, thought Raikes's plan 
more practicable, and, after consulting him, 
set up in August 1786 a I^ndon society 
for the establishment of Sunday schools. 
Jonaa Ilanway and Henry Thornton were 



members of the original committee, and teir 
years later the society had sixty-five thousand 
scholars. Wesley remarks in his journal of 
14 July 1784 that he finds these schools 
springing up wherever he goes. He pub- 
lished a letter upon them next year in the 

* Arminian Magazine,' and did much to en- 
courage them among his followers. They 
were introduced into Wales by Thomas 
Charles [q. v] of Bala, in 1789, and spread 
into Scotland, Ireland, and the United States. 
They had attracted attention outside of the 
churches. Adam Smith, according to one of 
Raikes's letters in 1787 (Gkegory, p. 107), 
declared that no plan so simple and promising 
for the improvement of manners had been 
devised since the days of the apostles. At 
Christmas 1787 Raikes was admitted to an 
interview with Queen Charlotte, who spoke 
favourably of the plan to Mrs. Trimmer [q. v.], 
and Mrs. Trimmer started schools, which were 
graciously visited by George III. Hannah 
More[q. v.] followed Mrs. Trimmer's example 
by starting similar schools in Somerset in 
1789. When, in 1788, the king visited 
Cheltenham, Miss Burney, then a maid of 
honour, went to Gloucester, and had an in- 
terview with Raikes. She regarded him 
with reverence, but thought him rather vain 
and * voluble.' He was, she says, a *very 
principal man' in all the benevolent institu- 
tions of the town, including an infirmary 
and a model prison in course of construction, 
and he heard * with rapture' that the queen 
would be interest-ed in his work (Madame 
D'Arblay's Diary, 19 July 1788). A Sunday 
School Union was founded in 1803. The first 
teachers were generally paid, until, difficulties 
having arisen in Gloucester in 1810 about 
their maintenance, some young men resolved 
to carry them on gratuitously. 

Raikes retired from business in 1802, re- 
ceiving a life annuity of SOOl, from the 

* Gloucester Journal.' He died at Glouces- 
ter, 5 April 1811, and was buried in the 
church of^St. Mary le Crypt, where there are 
monuments to him and his parents. His 
widow died, aged 85, on 9 March 1828. They 
had two sons and six daughters. 

Raikes is accused of excessive vanitv ; but 
he seems to have been a thoroughly worthy 
man. His merit in the Sunday-school move- 
ment appears to have been not so much in 
making any very novel suggestion as in 
using his position to spread a knowledge of 
a plan for cheap schools which was adapted 
to the wants of the doy. He very soon came 
to be regarded as the * founder of Sunday 
schools,' but does not appear to have himself 
ignored the claims of his co-operators. A 

* jubilee* was held in 1831, at the sugges- 
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other works were: 2. 'A Visit to St.Peters- 
huTg in theWinterof 1829-30/ London, 1838 ; 
Philadelphia, 1838. 3. < France since 1830/ 
1841; condemned by the'AthensDum'as the 
clipping and cuttings of the daily papers. 
4. * Private Correspondence with the Duke 
of Wellington and other Distinguished Con- 
tem])orarie8/ 1861, edited by his daughter. 



1776. His father, Peter Ilaimbach, was a 
native of Switzerland, who came when a 
child to England, and married Martha 
Butler, a daughter of a Warwickshire 
farmer. The son was educated at Arch- 
bishop Tenison's school, and in 1789 was 
articled to John Ilall, the engraver; in the 
following year he executed his first inde- 



llarrietliaikes; most of the letters to the duke ' pendent work, the key to Bartolozzi's plate 
related to French politics from 1840 to 1844. | of the ' Death of Chatham ' after Copley. 

Kaikes was a tall large man, very much , On the expiration of his articles, Ilaimbach 
marked with the smallpox. His figure and ! entered the schools of the Royal Academy, 
attire, ' surtout closed to the extent of three and in 1799 gained a silver medal for a 
buttons, plaid trousers, and black cravat,' drawing from the life. He continued his 
were caricatured by Dighton as * one of the studies at the academy for nine years. 
Hakes of London.' The same portrait is pre- maintaining himself during that time by 
fixed to his journal, inserted in Gronow's engraving small plates for Cooke*s editions 
* Reminiscences ' (ed. 1889), ii. 240, and in j of the poets and novelists, from drawings 
the * History of White's Club,' ii. 203. j by Corbould, Thurston, and others ; he also 

[Preface to hisown journal; Works of Raikes; '. ^^\ ^'^'^^^ practised miniature-painting, and 
Stapylton's Eton Lists, p. 3 ; Gronow's Remi- I exhibited portraits at the academy from 
niscences, i. 164, 227, 279; White's Club, ii. 1797 to 1806. In 1801 Raimbach executed 
passim; Gent, Mag. 1810 pt. i. p. 397. 1848 three plates, from designs by Smirke, for 
pt. ii. p. 332.] W. P. C. the Rev. E. Forster's edition of the * Arabian 

RAILTON, WILLIAM (d. 1877), Nights.' With the money thus earned he 
architect, was a pupil of William Inwood '" the following year visited Paris, and 
[q. v.] In 1825 lie visited Greece, and on stayed two months, studving the collection 
Eis way examined the recently discovered of masterpieces of art gathered there by Na- 
temple at Cadachio in Corfu, his description P,?^^?''\ . ^^^\ ^}^ ^j^^'' ^'S ^npaved the 
of which was published in Stuart and Al]V«*rat ions designed by Sm.rke for an 
Kevett's* Antiquities of Athens,* 1830. He edition of Jonnsons 'Rasselas, 180o, and 
obtained a large practice, and exhibited regu- ^^^ °^"^^^ «^"?^^^^ ^J^^J^^ Sharpe^^ Lon^- 
larlyatthe Royal Academy between 1829 J"^'?'.^^^ other pubbshers; for l^orsters 
and 1851. From 1838 to 1848 he held the ! ^"^^^^ Gallery he execu ed several plates, 
appointment of architect to the ecclesiastical including. Key noldss Ugolmo and his Sons.' 
rAmmiRRinnpra l^Ailtnn h.iilf. T^^nrl«11« ^^ ^^^'^ *^« married, and went to reside in 



commissioners. Railton built Randalls, ^" '°^'' "" marnea, ana weni lo resme m 

near Leatherhead, in 1830; Gracedieu, ^^arren Street, J itzroy Square, where he 

Leicestershire, 1834 ; St. Bartholomew's ^^ained until 1831 ; he then removed to 

Church, Mile End, laU; St. Leonard's t "."Si > a- t^ • i tx^h • ^ i i 

Church, Bromley-bv-Bow, 1843, and Beau ,^,^®^.i\^J5 ^^'^^ ^'^^'^^ who had quar- 

Manor, I^icestershire, 1845. He was also felled with his firet engraver John Burnet 

emploved upon restorations at Ripon Cathe- [q- v.], proposed to Raimbach that thevshould 

draX adapted and enlarged Riseholme Hall together undertake the production and publi- 

as a palace for the bishop of Lincoln, 1840, i^^T^^ senesof large plates to be engraved 

and built the residence of the bishop of l>y the latter from pictures by M ilkie, and the 

Ripon, 1849. But his best known work is «?^^^°J« !^^ arranged on terms very favour- 

the Nelson memorial in Trafalgar Square, able to Raimbach. The hrst result of this 

London, his design for which wis accepted If IP.^.-^^'^^H ^'^ur"?"^^ "^^L J^^ ^'^J^^r 

after two competitions in 1839, and earned lY^^^cians, published in 1814, a proof of 

out in spite of strong opposition ; the column ^^'^^^5 T^ exhibited at the Pans balon and 

itself was completed in 1843, and the has- TfJp^u^'^T? ^?^^ T?SU ^^'l^u^V !^^'''^''^* 
reliefs which adorn the four j 
plinth in 1849. Railton died 

visit to Brighton on 13 Oct. 1877. , ^^.o mi. ^tth • • . v- , ,, • 

__. ... ^. ., ; 1828. These Wilkiepnnts, upon which Raim- 

[Diet, of Architecture ; Qvil Engineer, 1839 ; bach's reputation mainly rests, are excellent 

Art Union, 1830 ; Times. 16 Oct. 1877.] translations of the original pictures, the mode 

of execution, if somewhat coarse and deficient 

RAIMBACH, ABRAHAM (1776- in freedom, being well suited to the subjects; 

1 843), line enpaver, was bom in Cecil they are entirely by his own hand, no assis- 

Court, St. Martin's Lane, London, 16 Feb. tants having been employed on them. The 
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J'^/t/ff .'. Mi. f''ftn/n"//» .h,tiintii \''.'t t ff.» f;' '/f th»- ji*r'..Tf]e, iiDd «:'ii I be complaint of 
}iiiiiJ/<'r«jwir ij«'i II .1. «••! I.',».l i Miff,!/ ,f, J ;,,rfitx w;i- •■unjxnoiM'd by The commons to 
•fif.- 'j<?f' ' l/iilJ, ii»i«( vi.:<iil'in |in.-i,i,i r it m-wi-r f'lr hi >• conducT. Two month i? earlier 
^ iifh f'Miiil (III Miiiijiii.- 1,1 rr/ Si-pt. 1017; he had been appointed vice- 
Nil flu rii|/i (III line i»ii(i fifirfijriil, nnd ordered to take command at 
ln-il NO Miliiiiil, mill III- liifw iifif'i' of thf; Khips appointed for the winter 
d llin liiiid Bf-iur« (///. 111. I ^iiitrd; hut his political escapades hindered 
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his enplojmeiit. On 10 Dec. the House of 
CommonB, br 61 to 58 votes, ueg&tived a 
proposal for hia despatch to sea. At the end 
of the month a geaeral reeonciliation took 
place amonr the opposing factions in the 
«rmj. Kainborowe expressed penitence, and 

iiroinised, according to report, to be hesce- 
orth guided by Cromwell and Ireton. At 
the desire of the council of the army Fairfax 
ui^ed the commons to send him to sea, and 
on 24 Dee. the House, by 88 to 66 Totes, 
reversed its former order. The lords still 
resisted, but the commons overrode their 
opposition, and on 1 Jan. 1648 Kainborowe 
proceeded to his command {Commoni Jour- 
nal*, V. 378, 403 ; RnsHWOKTH, vii. 943 ; 
Tkarloe Papers, \. 96). 

Kainborowe's Tiee-admiralship lasted only 
five months. He was accused of being rough 
and imperious, and he was unpopular as 
having deserted the sea for the land serrice. 
Of his officers many were hostile to him as 
a nominee of the independents and a reputed 
adherent of the leyellers. On 27 Hay the 
squadron lying in the Downs declared for 
the king, and refused to allow liainhorowe 
to come on board {MtmoriaU of Sir William 
i%jin. i. 2.>6 ; Gakdiseb, Great Civil War, 
W. 13.^). Parliament appointed the Earl of 
Warwick lord high admiral, thus practically 
superseding Rainborowe, and the latter re- 
turned again to his employment in the army. 
He took part in the siege of Colchester under 
Lord Fairfai : the contemporary map of the 
siege works shows a fort on the north side 
of the Colne called ' Fort Itainsborough ' (ib. 
iv. 152). He was one of the commissioners 
who negotiated the capitulation on behalf of 
Fairfax (IIdbhwoeth, vii. 1244). In October 
1648 Fairfax despatched Kainborowe to 
Yorkshire to take command of the siege of 
I'ontefract Castle. The officer whom he 
superseded, Sir Henry Cholmlev, complained 
bitterly of his supersession, and refused obe- 
dience to Rainborowe, who, retiring to Don- 
oaster, left Cholmley to carry on the siege 
till parliament should determine the dis- 
pute. A party of cavaliers from Pontefraet 
made their way through the besiegers and 
surprised Kainborowe in his quarters at 
Doncaster. Their object was to carry him 
off in order to exchange him for Sir Mar- 
maduke lAngdale, then a prisoner to the 
parliament ; but he was not the man to sur- 
render without a struggle, and was mor- 
tallv wounded by his would-be kidnappers 
on 29 Oct. 1648. Captain Thomas Paul- 
den [q, v.], one of the party, published 
many years later an account of tlie exploit 
{Somert Traett, ed. Scott, viL 7) ; contem- 
porary accounts are collected in Mr. Pea- 



cock's ' Life of Rainborowe ' (Archaoloffia, 
xlvi. 48). 

Raiuborowe's body was buried at Wap- 
ping, and his funeral was marked by a tneat 

Iiublic demonstration on the part of the 
evellers. Many elegies were printed de- 
manding vengeance on the royalists for his 
death (TAe Moderate, 7-14 Xov. 1648 ; A 
ffete Etegy in Memory of Col. Raimborovgh.) 
There is also a ballad entitled ' Col. I^ins- 
borowe'a Ghost ' (Cat. of Priatt in Brit. 
il/uT., 'Satires,' i. 398). 

KainboTOwe'swidow, Margaret, was granted 
an annuity of 200/. a year until lands should 
he settled by parliament on herself and her 
son {^QimTiunu Joumali, vi. 439 ; Report on 
the Portland MSS. i. 138). A portrait of 
Kainborowe is in the Sutherland collection 
of portraits illustrating Clarendon's ' Uifr- 
tory ' in the Bodleian Library. 

[A earefu! memoir of Bainborowe, containing 
■ranay of his letters, viu contributed to ArchsM- 
logiain 18SI bv Mr. Edward Peacock (ilri. 
9-fl4]. Hie speeches are printed in the Clarke 
Paper* (rol. i.), Camden Society, 1891; cf. 
Journal of First and Second Singes of Fontefract 
' CastlB, 1S44-5 (Surlees Society, pp. 93. 108, 
11,118). ApedigreBofthoHftinlioTOwefjimily 
iprint«diDAichwologia(zlri. 64). Both Thomas 
' Rainborowe and his brother, Miyor William 
Rninborowe, are frequently mentioned in the 
Winthrop Correspondence.] C. H. F. 



Kainborow, mariner, was in 1626 master 
of the king's ship Sampson. In the follow- 
ing year he was living ot Wapping. From 
this time he seems to have been counted as 
one of the most experienced seamen in the 
service of the crown, and to have been fre- 

Juently consulted ou practical (Questions, 
n April 1632 he was associated with Sest, 
Maneell, Mervin, Trevor, and other men of 
repute, in a commission on manning the 
king's ships. In December 1635 he was one 
of a commission on the Chest at Chatham, 
and in December 1636 was examined as to 
the defects of the ships and the faulty ad- 
ministration of the navy. In 163o he was 
captain of the Merhonour in the fleet under 
the Earl of Lindsay, probably also in 1686 
under the Earl of Northumberland. In 
February 1636-7 he was appointed to the 
Leopard and the command of a squadron 
ordered to proceed to Sallee ' for the sup- 
pressing of Turkish pirates and redeeming 
hia Majesty's subjects whom they have taken 
and dettun captives,' and to capture or sink 
such pirates as he should meet on the way. 
The sauadron, consisting of eight ships, an- 
chored off Sallee on 24 March and instituted 
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iranor\' of Westminster and bi*Lopric of 
L.::i.'->ln, llainbowe ivmove-i to W»?stminstiT 
>;L.vl. Fn.nn Westminster L*? procerdt^^l in 
: .'. V \&2:\ to Corpus Christ i Ci»ll».'sre, Oxford, 

- >ci: '.ar. hut in 1625 he rect-ived from 
y-i.'. ••:>. diwiipor countt.'ss of Warwick, n 
: z. -.:.!'.?•» one of t he scliolnrships fuun J^-il 
.• 'i :^ :.•.".- r.e CoUego, Cambridfje* by Iut 

. . - S.r «".!ri*tophfr Wniv. He praduat^d 

■ .. : : .:. M.A. in iGW, K.D.'in 1^;:. 

. 1 -. *'4'\ WhWc in «tafu pupiiiari 

\ ..r - . 1 : -r.'.y oalWd upon by the yice- 

: . - .. 7 • ;.•" 1* t^rrfp fiflu'* in plac»? of i)ne 

% .-r '-• -r-: : ill- otlicR on account rif 

- - .7— . . "■" : -i .'"•.• wv wa-i f:ioetiou.'« wiib- 

..^ -— . iz: • :■; ".'.ttvd himT«elf to tb»» 

: :.r .:l:-.rs. In July I't^) 

. . z:.:.-" >'.;ip of a schofjl at 

- -.. . .~ - ■ ." - •■:! niovi'd wltli 

■ , -.■ --7' -irl'.-s to I^^ndon, 

/:.-.*- :.'-r.*s. and aftt-r- 

«-- - i« ;■'» make u^** 

■ ■ •' 1. 1 "v .'rders. and 

- ■ - — . - :r.' April 10;)l>. 

-• ..l" n :*»r ihrobap- 

_ - : "In's Inn. lie 

. : "* i'. n*. In NV 

- . - L " ■ i^Vimhridfft'. 

:. ■ • ..: ■- - . :_ -> ■ '.-Z'^ elected 

- ■ - • .. : "":- fiundsitimi 

.. • ■ .. ■■ . - r. - :" -'_- rlr?t op.n 

- . / : r'ill vacant. 

: :. . --..--. r. imlv.'rin;: 

..:»■-. v - :- .'"".• Erirl of 
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.V»> the Wri"? p-' ■ . '■•■■-■. -■ •-..>■ •*"■. ?■ -.* Ca":!-7:.:j'\ :tn=l 

^ c^'unecri n :r •-::.,■ . ". "- ." '■-•■"..■.•"•..:::■•■. a'::.-; in tii- t"»l- 

^1 vouh-T \i\.r.\,*-. \ ■"■•■• . ._■ • .7 "..- -.v ■> ::: i : ■■..r.i -f V. t-r- 

^rt'tixT 1" •■•■'.■■■ !:•••::-— :._"..:.■. 7 :•.: v- : • ■• -l.;..: pl:\cv, b:i: \\-^ 

^M.'U'r in April I'-ii •* /'-•'- r -*. .:: 1 • ''.!::' 7 \z- '\ b-inj ap]».i:nT. 1 

I under hr. J'ii:r. Wi".; . . i. •..•-■...:■..:'"■ 7 in N vvnilvj'r li.'t»5:?. In l'-''* 

^ prvb»:ndari'r-. nn 1 arx '. i !. • '.v i- - :• •'■•1 l>!:'-»p .if Carlisle, on tb- 

Mher. Wh«:n, in tl;- f 1! -v- rrni-l.:*: r. f I»r. Kichar^lSternetothearobi^'- 
ji^y^-- -^fem-d to :!.»:• ^ p:.«o prd *rrv -.'f Y-^rk. Kainbowe was cnifi- 
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crated in July 1664, in London, by Dr. Gilbert 
Sheldon, then archbishop of Canterbury, and 
in September in the same year he arrived 
at his palace of liose Castle, near Dalston, 
in Cumberland. Thereupon he resigned his 
college mastership and his deanery of Peter- 
boroughy though he might have retained one 
or other in commendam with his bishopric. 
While thus giving up an assured income in 
obedience to nis principles, he had to borrow 
money to defray the charges of his consecra- 
tion, lirst-fruits, and his journey and settle- 
ment in his diocese, where the ruined state 
of his palace involved him in a heavj outlay 
on building, and in a protracted htigation 
about dilapidations with his predecessor and 
metropolitan, Sterne, liainbowe found much 
in his diocese that required reform. Negli- 
gent clergy did not hesitate, when rebuked, 
to publicly aifront their bishop, and his out- 
spoKen denunciation of immorality appears 
to have otfended some great lady about the 
court, once a friend of his, who revenged 
herself bv preventing his translation to Lin- 
coln in 1668. Kuinbowe's hospitality and 
liberality were unbounded. In years of 
scarcity, when his own stores were exhausted, 
he bought barley and distributed it to the 
poor, sometimes as many as seven or eight 
score being relieved in one day by the porter 
at Hose. To the poor at Carlisle and Dalston 
he made regular allowances. He paid for the 
education of poor boys at Dalston school, 
and for putting them out as apprentices ; he 
supported poor scholars at the universities; 
he subscribed largely to the French protes- 
tants and to foreisrn converts. 

Kainbowe died on 26 March 1684, and 
was buried, by his own request, at Dalston 
(1 April), under a plain stone, with a simple 
inscription, llis wife Elizabeth, daughter 
of Dr. Henry Smith (his predecessor as master 
of Magdalene), whom he married in 1662, 
survived him. After his death she resided 
chiefly at Dalemain with her sister's son, Sir 
Edward Hasell. She died in 1702, and was 
also buried in Dalston churchyard. 

Small |)ortraits on panel of Bishop Hain- 
bowe and his wife are preserved at Dale- 
main. An oil ])ortrait of Kainbowo is at 
Magdalene College, Cambridge. Another 
]K)rtrait of the bishop by Sturt forms the 
frontispiece of Banks*s *Life,* 1688, and 
was re]iroduced in 1798 bv Richardson. A 
framed copy of this reproduction is at liose 
Castle. 

Hainbowe was famous as a preacher. In 
later life he abandoned the ornate rhetoric 
of his early days for exceptional plainness 
and ])erspicuiry. Three only of his sermons 
were printed ; the first of these, ' Labour for- 



bidden and commanded ' (London, 1635, 4to), 
was preached at St. Paul's Cross on 23 Sept. 
1634 (cf. Brit Mus, Cat s. v. * Rainbow '). 
Rainbowe planned a treatise, to be called 

* Verba Christ i,' a collection of Christ's dis- 
courses and sayings, but it was never com- 
pleted. With his life, by Jonathan Banks 
(anon. 1688, 16mo), appear some meditations 
by him, and one or two short poems, as well 
as the sermon preached at his funeral by his 
chancellor, Thomas Tullie. 

[His life, mentioned above ; Wood's Athenae 
Oxon. (ed. Bliss), iv. 865 ; Nicolson and Bum's 
nist. of Cumberland and Westmorland, ii. 290 ; 
Hutchinson's Hist, of Cumberland, iv. 633 ; Arti- 
cles in the Carlisle Patriot, February 1 873 ; 
Jefferson's Carlisle Tracts; Diocesan Histories, 

• Carlisle,* by Chancellor Ferguson ; private in- 
formation.] R. S. F. 

RAINE,JAMES (1791-1858),antiquary 
and topographer, son of James Raine, by his 
wife Anne, daughter of William Moore, was 
bom at Ovington in the parish of Wvclitle 
on 23 Jan. 1791. lie was educated at ^irby 
Hill school, and subsequently at Richmond 
grammar school. From 1812 to 1827 he was 
second master of Durham school, liaine was 
ordained deacon on 25 Sept. 1814, and priest 
on 20 Sept. 1818. In 1816 he became li- 
brarian to the dean and chapter of Durham, 
and in 1822 he was presented by that l)ody 
to the rectory of Meldon in Northumberland. 
Protracted litigation concerning the tithe 
at Meldon harassed Raine for many years ; 
but in 1846 the House of Lords decided the 
dispute in his favour. In 1825 he was in- 
stituted principal surrogate in the consistory 
court, and in 1828 to the living of St. Mary 
in the South Bailey in the city of Durham. 
These several preferments he held until his 
death. The degree of M.A. was conferred 
upon him by the archbishop of Canterbury, 
at the request of Bishop Barrington, in No- 
vember 1 825. He was incoq>orated adetoidem 
f/radum in the university of Durham, and 
the same body conferred upon him the de- 
gree of D.C.L. in 1857, in recognition of his 
literary eminence and of his long service as 
judge of the ecclesiastical court. 

Raine formed in 1812 an acquaintance 
with Surtees, which was uninterrupted till 
the death of Surtees in 1834. This intimacy, 
and his position as librarian to the dean and 
chapter, served to stimulate Raine's inherent 
enthusiasm as an antiquary' and topographer. 
His literary efforts were at first directed to 
the assistance of friends in the composition 
of topographical works. The county liis- 
torians, Hodgson, Sharpe, and Surtees, all 
generously recorded their debts to Iiaiue's 
laborious industry and unselfish assistance. 
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Surte«»s stated that the *IILstorv of Durham* ' Raine, enflrraved by AV. Walker, after a pic- 
would never have been completed in its pre- ' ture by Clement Burlison, is prefixed to his 
sent form had not its author bet»n able to * History of North Durham.* 
ri'lv on IJaine's indefati^ble industry (In- ^ llaine published : 1.* Proof that the Holy 
rniduction to HMoru of l)arham^\o\, i. p. x ). Communion in both kinds was administered 
Rainesubsequently became literary executor i to the Laity within the Parish of Xorham 
to his friend, and the duty of arranging and ! and Diocese of Durham before the Reforma- 
editinp the fourth volume of the 'Historj'of , tion,' Durham, 1825. "2. 'Codicum manii- 
Durham * devolved upon him. This volume . scriptorumEcclesisBCathedralisDun^lmfn-sis 
appeared in 1840. In 1827 he had performed | Catalogrus,* 1825. 3. ' Saint Cuthbert, with 
a similar ser^'ice for his friend Hodgson, ' an Account of the state in which his Re- 
having edited vol. iii. of part 2 of the * His- I mains were found upon the opening of his 
tory of Northumberland during the absence Tomb in Durham Cathedral,* Durham, 1828. 
of the author abroad. In 1828 llaine pub- 4. ' A brief Account of Durham Cathedral,* 
lished his first independent work of impor- 1833. 5. * Catterick Church, in the County 
tance — a monograph dealing with the posi- of York; a Copy of the Contract for its 
tion of the burial-place of St. Cuthbi^rt. The I building, dated in 1412, with Remarks and 
recondite knowledge there displayed at once I Notes,* London, 1834. 6. * A brief historical 
establUhed his position as an antiquary. In , Account of the Episcopal Castle or Palace 
1830 the first part of his * History of North \ of Auckland,* 1852. 7. 'The History and 
Durham ' ap])eared; the second part,complet- Antiquities of North Durham, as 8ubdivide<l 
ing the volume, was not published until into the Shires of Norham Island and Bed- 
1852. This important work, undertaken at lington,* London, 1852. 8. * A Memoir of 
the suggestion of Surtees, and begun shortly the Rev.J. Hodgson, 2 vols. 1857. 9.* Marske, 
after the appearance of Surtees*s first volume, a small Contribution towards Yorkshire To- 
is the com]uement of the latter s * History of pography,* 1860. 

Durham.* It embraces the history of certain Hainc edited for the Surtees Society the 
outlving and detached districts, including following volumes: 'Reginaldus Monachus 
NorKamshirt* and Holy Island, which, when | Dunelmensis,* 1835. 'Wills and Inventories 
the bi»ok was first undertaken, formed apart illustrative of the History of the Northern 
of the county of Durham, but some of which Counties of England,* 1835. * TheTowneley 
werv sulwtMiuently annexed by statute to the Mysteries,' 1836. * Durham Sanctuary,* 1837. 
count V of Northumberland. 'Finchall Priory, the Charters of Endow- 




fo_ . 

name i>riginnted with Raine. The object 

the siH'iety as originally devised was ' to within the ilonastical Church of Durham,* 

publish such unedited manuscripts as illus- , 1842. 'The Correspondence of M. Hutton, 

trate the intellectual, moral, religious, and Arch, of York,* 1843. 'The Durham 

siLKnal conditions of tha«se parts of England TTousehold Book,* 1844. ' Depositions and 

which lie between the Humlx»r and the Frith Ecclesiastical Proceedings from the Courts 




at Durham, and Raine was appointed its and J. Bumby, Priors of Durham,' 1856. 
lint »eiTt»tary. From this time ho devoted [Information received from the Rev. C.innn 
irn»ftt ent^rgy and industry to the interests of , Rame of York; Gent. Mag. 1859 ; Memoir of 
%U^ tOOi»ty, editing for it seventeen volumes, Kor. J. Hodgson ; Memoir of Surtees bv Taylor : 
' titftUiBbing it on a permanent basis. Prefjice to Raino's North Darhnm : Brit. Mus. 
kV^ the pioneer of many similar so- Cat. ; Surtees Soc., earlier vols, passim ] 
vhieh aaopted its rules and methods. ' W. C-r. 

IM at Crook Hall, near Durham, \ RAINE, ^[ATTHEW (1760-1811), 
1858, and was buried in Durham ; schoolmaster and divine, was bom on 20 May 
yard. Raine married, on 28 Jan. I 1700 at Gilling in the North Riding of Yorlc- 
mret, the eldest daughter of the ' shire. His father, of the same name, was 
laa Peacock and sister of George for many years vicar of St. John*8, Stan- 



t791--1858) [q. v.], dean of Ely, 
)a her three daughters and one 
^f, j«niMi Raine, chancellor and 

'Ic. A portrait of 



wick, and rector of Kirkby Wiske, and also 
master of a school at Hart forth, near Rich- 
mond, in the same county. His mother, 
Elsther, was of a Cumberland fSunUj. After 



Raine 

raceiving the elements of education undei 
hia fiuher, with 'William Beloe [q. v.] for a 
■choolfellow, he was admitted a scholar of 
the Charterhouse, on the king's nomination 
— obtained, it is said (Belob, Sexagmarimi, 
annotated copy, i, 10), through the interest 
of Lord Percy, a patron of his father— in 
June 1772. In 1778 he went up as an ex- 
hibitioner to Trinity College, Cambridge, 
where he graduated as sixteenth wrangierin 
1782 (M.A. 1785, B,D, 1794, D.U. 1799). 
In 1783 and 1784 ha gained the members' 
uaiversity priie, and la the lattw year was 
made fellow of his college. 

After some time spent in tuition, Raine 
wms appointed headmaster of Charterhouse 
■cfaool on 7 June 1701, in auccesaion to Br. 
Berdmore. Charles Bumey was one of his 
compel.iton. Here he remained till hia death. 
In 1803 he was elected a fellow of the Royal 
Society, and in 1809 was chosen preacher of 
Grmy's Inn. In July 1810 he was presented 
to the rectory of Ilallingbury, Elssei, in the 
gift of the governors of the Charterhouse, 
and died unmarried on 17 Sept. 1811. 

He was burled in the chapel of the Char- 
terhouse, where there is a gravestone in the 
south aisle inscribed AI. li., and a mural 
tablet on the adjoining wall by Flaxman, 
with an epitaph by Samuel Parr. Parr 
and Porson were his intimate friends. His 
choice collection of classical books, including 
many Aldines and rare editions, went by 
bequest, after the death of bis brother 
Jonathan, to the library of Trinity College, I 
Cambridge {Nutm and Querien, 6th ser. iv. 
teS). This brother, a schoolfellow of Por- | 
•on a at Eton, and afterwards at Trinity I 
(B.A. 1787, M.A. 1790), was member of par- 
liament for Newport in Cornwall (Nichols, 
Lit.A»eed.ix.9in.) 

Raine is described as eloquent in the 
pulpit and dignified in manner. The latter ' 
part of this description is borne out by his I 
portrait, leputed to be bv Hoppner, in the ' 
Toaster's lodge at the Cliarterhouse. The 
fJociety of Schoolmasters owed much to hia 
liberality. His only published works are 
two sermons. 

[Parr's Works, 1828, ir. 612; rsrereaces in 
Paniana; Beloe's Septnigeoarian, i. 9-12, 215- : 
34S; Annual Biography, 1819, p. 39; Qeat. 
Mag. Ixili). pt. i. p. 403, Ixizi. pt. il. p. 294 ; 
Blanehard's Charterhouse, 1849. p, 198 : Regis- 
ters of Chartetboose Chapel (Harleian Society's 
pablications), iviii. 67 : Haig-Browo's Chartor- 
bonae Past and Present ; Watson's Life of 
PorsoD, 1861, pp. 20, 313, 337; iuformation 
from Canon Elinn, master of the Chartarboase, 
Ber. H. V. Lb Baa, and Professor Joho E. B. 
Mayor.] J. H. L. 

TOL. XbTH. ' 
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I RAINES, FItANCIS ROBERT (1805- 
1 1876), antiquary, the descendant of an old 
York^re family, third son of Isaac Raines, 
M.D., of Burton Pidsea in Holderness, by 
I Ann, daughter of Joseph Robertson, was 
I bom at Whitby, Yorkshire, on 22 Feb. 1805. 
' He received his early education at Burton 
Pidsea, but when thirteen years old woe sent 
to Clitheroe, Lancashire, as apprentice to 
William Coultate, surgeon, who afterwords 
removed to Uumley in the same county. 
Raines during his apprenticeship went to the 
Clitheroe and Burnley grammar schools. 
I But finding the medical profession uncon- 
genial, he was released from his engagement, 
' and in 1826 was admitted to St. Bees' 
Theological College. He was ordained in 
18S8, and became assistant curate of Saddle- 
worth on the Lancashire and Yorkshire 
border. He soon afterwards took a curacy 
at the Rochdale parish church, the rector of 
which appointed him in 1832 perpetual 
curate ofthe chapelry of St. James, Milnrow, 
near Rochdale, where he remained for the 
rest of hie life. Ha was the means of re- 
building the church there and of providing 
schools and parsonage. The Earl of Dun- 
more appointed him his domestic chaplain 
in 1841. The archbishop of Canterbury be- 
stowed on him the diploma of M.A. in 1845. 
He was rural dean of liochdale from 1 846 to 
1877, and an honorary canon of Manchester 
Cathedral from 1849. On SO March 1843 
he was elected F.S.A. 

Inthe same year be was one of the origina- 
tors, with Dr. Edward Holme, James Cross- 
ley, Canon Parkinson, and others, of tha 
ChethamSoclety,aen'lngfromthe first on the 
council, and succeeding Parkinson as vice- 
president in 1858. He was one of the chief 
authorities in local history — especially 
biography and family histoir — and his 
stores of exact and well-ordered information 
were drawn upon by many of the editors 
of the long series of Tolumes issued by 
the society. Ho himself contributed some 
of the most valuable of its works, namely : 
I. Bishop Gastrell's ' iVotitia Cestriensis, or 
Historical Notices of the Diocese of Chester,' 
4vois. 1845-50. 2. 'TheJoumal of Nicholas 
Assheton* (1617-18), 1848. 3. ' ITie Stanley 
Papers,' 4 vols. 1863-67. 4. 'The Poems 
and Correspondence of the Rev. Thomas 
Wilson, D.D., of Clitheroe,' 1857. 5. ' The 
History ofthe Lancashire Uhantrles,'2 Tols. 
1802. 8. ' Lancashire Funeral Certificates,' 

1869. 7. Flower's 'Visitation of Lancashire,' 

1870. 8. St.George's' VisitatlonofLanca- 
ahire,' 1861. 9. Dugdale's 'Visitation of 
Lancashire' (with memoir of Sir W. Dug- 
dale), 3 vols. 1870-3. 10. 'Chetbam Mi»- 
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the microscope^ and taught its use to students 
as early as 1846, when the instrument was 
little employed in medicine. lie was cele- 
brated for his skill in the use of minute in- 
jections, and published some papers in the 
* Quarterly Journal of Microscopical Science/ 
His name is commemorated in ' llainey's 
Capsules/ a term still often quoted, espe- 
cially in German pathological works, re- 
ferring to minute parasites (now known as 
psorosperms) which he detected in the 
muscles. All his work was characterised 
by the most scrupulous accuracy and con- 
scientiousness. 

A man of simple habits, absorbed in 
scientific pursuits, Kainey lived a somewhat 
solitary life, but among his friends were Dr. 
Ilod^kin the physician, Mr. Grainger the 
physiologist, and Sir Kichard Owen, who 
valued liaincy's work very highly. His own 
immediate pupils, among them Dr. Bristowe 
and Dr. William Ord, have warmly acknow- 
ledged the value of his stimulus and guidance 
in scientific research, and of his powerful 
moral influence, which was dominant over 
many generations of students. 

His portrait, in crayons, by his son, Mr. 
William Ilainev, member of the Institute of 
Water-Colour I'ainters, is at St. Thomas's 
Hospital. 

[Memoir by W. W. Wagstaffe in St. Thomas's 
Hospital Reports, vol. xxii. 1894 (with portrait); 
personal rocolleotions.] J. F. P. 

RAINFORTH, ELIZABETH (1814- 
1877), vocalist, daughter of S. Rainforth, a 
custom-house officer, was a pupil of T. Cooke, 
Crivelli, and George Perry, and subsequently, 
for dramatic action, of Mrs. Davison. She 
first sang in public at the vocal concerts, 
29 Feb. 1836, when she sang an aria from 
« Der Freischutz ' (cf. Spectator, 1836, p. 
223). Her success was so pronounced as 
to lead to an immediate engagement for the 
succeeding concert in March. On 27 Oct. 
in the same year Miss Rainforth made her 
stage d6but as Mandane in Ame's *Ar- 
taxerxes * at the St. James's Theatre, and 
for many seasons she was a popular dra- 
matic singer at this theatre, the English Opera 
House, Co vent Garden, and Drury Lane. At 
the same time her ser>'ices as a concert-singer 
were in great demand. In 1837 she ap- 
peared in oratorio under the auspices of the 
Sacred Harmonic Society; on 18 March 
1839 she sang at the Philharmonic concerts; 
and in 1840 at the Concerts of Ancient 
3Iusic. In 1836 and 1842 she was a princi- 
pal singer at the Norwich Festival (cf. 
Musical World, 1836, p. 43). In 1843 and 
1845 her success at tne Birmingham and 



Worcester festivals was no less emphatic; 
in 1844 she was performing in Dublin. On 
27 Nov. 1843 she created the role of Arline 
in Balfe's 'Bohemian Girl.' From 1852 to 
1856 she lived in Edinburgh, and she prac- 
tically retired from public fife in 1859. Until 
1871 she taught singing at Windsor. In 
1871 she withdrew toChatterton Villa, Red- 
land, near Bristol, where she died 22 Sept. 
1877. 

Miss Bainforth was an admirable singer, 
but lacked sufficient power to place her in 
the foremost rank of great sopranos. 

[Authorities quoted in the text; Musical 
World, 1877. p. 653 ; Spectator, 1843, p. 1136 ; 
Athenteum, 1836. p. 179; Grove's Diet, of Music 
and Musicians; PhilharmoDic Society's lists.] 

R. H. L. 

RAINIER, PETER (1741P-1808), ad- 
miral, grandson of Daniel Kegnier or Rainier, 
of a Poitevin family, who came to England 
on the revocation 01 the edict of Nantes, was 
son of Peter Rainier of Sandwich, by his wife, 
Sarah Spratt. He entered the na^-y in 1756 
on board the Oxford, from which, int'ebruary 
1758, he was moved to the Yarmouth, and 
on her arrival in the East Indies in March 
1758 to the Tiger, in which he was present 
in the several actions of 29 April and 3 Aug. 
1758 and 10 Sept. 1759 [see Pocock, Sib 
George]. In June 1760 ne was moved to 
the Norfolk, bearing the flag of Rear-admiral 
Charles Steevens [q.v.] at the sie^e of Pondi- 
cherry, and afterwards of Vice-admiral 
Samuel Cornish [q.v.] at the reduction of 
Manila. In 1704 the Norfolk returned to 
England and was paid otF. During the fol- 
lowing years Rainier was probably employed 
under the East India Company. He passed 
his examination on 2 Feb. 1768, being then, 
according to his certificate, more than twenty- 
six. On 26 May 1768 he was promoted to 
the rank of lieutenant, but had no service in 
the navy till January 1774, when he was 
appointed to the Maidstone, commanded by 
Captain Alan Gardner (afterwards lord 
Gardner) [q. v.], in the West Indies. On 
3 May 1777 he was promoted by Vice- 
admiral Clark Gayton [q. v.] to the com- 
mand of the Ostrich sloop, and in her on 
8 July 1778 captured a large American 
privateer after a hard-fought action, in which 
he was severely wounded (Beatson", Nav. 
and Mil, Mem. iv. 404). In approval of his 
conduct on this occasion the admiralty ad- 
vanced him to post rank on 29 Oct. follow- 
ing, and in January 1779 appointed him to 
the Burford of 64 guns. In her he went out 
to the East Indies in the squadron under Sir 
Edward Hughes [q. v.], and took part in all 
the operations of the war, including the re- 
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HAINOLDS or REYXOLD.S. jr>If\ 

19-16^^). pn."*i'I*;nt of Cor|iii- riiri-'i 
ive, Oxfow, ami di-an of Line-In, \\*rn 
ahoe, near Kx';f«:r, * about .\firlia»rlni:i- 
l->40. was fifth ^m of KichanI U.iin- \<\ -. 
scle, Thomas I{ainoM-,hf:Idth<r lK*n*:fii-' 
shoe from 153() to I5:i7y anrl wa« ^^u))- 
aUt warden of Merton Colleg**, Ox- 
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St'En-^es. J:Hy. f. 1014*. Til* an i .vh'T 

'•■■.rmy prefiirnrT ■■: Dr. C !- V- i*v»i.K. 
Willi kk, */. l^iO' pr>lttKy ..ieT'-rniine-l 
.Mm a'' Irnrth t> r?>izTi hiji frllow^hip in 
lo^O. and ro r*.vlrv ToQu-*en'« Colleire. wher*/ 
}i- livt-il, and *v« m? :•> havo takrn pan in 
rh'- tuition. f-T m.%ny years. 

>r*-an while I^Inol'i> had been takini; a 
y^romin'-nt part and aci^uirinz a c«'>nsidorabl»' 
r-;»'i»ation m tho wider tield of the univer- 
sity. Thu.«. in 1570. he stroncly remonstrated 
seal n -it th»? proposal of Leiooster. the chan- 
C'll'ir. that Antonio de Corrano ~\\, v.~. a 
Sp:ini.«li preacher in London, who wa.* su*- 
p'.'Ct'.'d of popish leaningSi should be allowed 
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to proceed D.D. In 1584, when Leicester 
passed some time in Oxford, a yery evenly 
contested theological disputation was en- 
acted before him at St. Mary's, between 
John and his brother Edmond (Wood, An- 
nals). The latter was a moderate Romanist 
who had been expelled from his fellowship 
at Corpus by Elizabeth's commissioners in 
156^<. Fuller describes a disputation at an 
earlier date between John ana another bro- 
ther William, and represents Rainolds at the 
time as a zealous papist and William as 
earnest a protestant. ' Providence so ordered 
it,' Fuller proceeds, * that, by their mutual 
disputation, John Rainolds turned an emi- 
nent Protestant, and William an inveterate 
Papist.' But this story seems apocryphal [see 
Rainolds, William], 

In 1586 Rainolds was appointed to a tem- 
porary lectureship, founded by Sir Francis 
Walsingham for the confutation of Romish 
tenets, at a salary of 20/. a year. According 
to Wood, *he read this lecture in the 
Divinity School thrice a week in full term, 
had constantly a great auditory, and was 
held by those of his party to have done great 
good.' In 159i^, on the morning of Queen 
Elizabeth's departure from the university, 
she sent for the heads of houses and others, 
and among those present * she schooled Dr. 
John Rainolds for his obstinate preciseness, 
willing him to follow her laws, and not run 
before them.' 

Tlio fellows of Corpus were desirous that 
Rainolds should replace the unpopular pre- 
sident of the college, William Cole, but 
Cole was unwilling to resign, although it 
was suspected that he would retire if he 
cuulfl exchange the presidency for an eccle- 
siastical office of importance. In order to 
promote such an arrangement, Rainolds was 
made dean of Lincoln on 10 Dec. 1693. 
In a letter to Barefoot, archdeacon of Lin- 
coln ('2\) July 1594), he described the dis- 
sensions of the Lincoln chapter as more 
acute even than those at Corpus. Sunday 
prayers in Lincoln Cathedral were suspended 
<m account of the controversies, and the new 
dean's position was very difficult. In No- 
vember or December 1598 Cole, having 
doubtless been assured of his succession to 
the Lincoln deanery, resigned tha presi- 
dency, to which Rainolds was elected on 
11 Dec. following. The college now had 
rest, and flourished greatly under its new 
president. So contented was Rainolds him- 
self with his position, and so ' temperate,' 
according to Wood, 'were his affections,' 
that he declined a bishopric which was 
offered to liim by Queen Ebzabeth. 

Rainolds was a skilled disputant and a 



voluminous and much-read author. His 
puritan tendencies were doctrinal rather than 
practical. lie was a low-churchman with 
Culvinistic leanings. His most enduring 
titles to fame are the prominent position he 
occupied in the Hampton Court conference 
and his share in the translation of the Bible. 
At the conference, which met on 14 Jan. 
1603-4, the puritan party was represented 
by four persons selected by the King. Of 
these Rainolds was in character, learning, 
and position the most eminent, and he was 
expressly called their * foreman.' To him 
the king was throughout peculiarly gracious. 
When he took exception to the words in the 
marriage service, * With my body I thee 
worship,' the king jokingly said to him, 
* Many a man speaks of Robin Hood who 
never shot in his bow : if you had a good 
wife yourself, you would think that all the 
honour and worship you could do to her 
were well bestowed.' 

The Hampton Court conference led to that 
translation of the scriptures which is known 
as the Authorised Version. Rainolds may 
be said to have initiated the project, and he 
occupied a leading position among the trans- 
lators. The company on which he was en- 
faged was that for translating the l^phets. 
t met in Oxford. Wood {Annalsy sub 1604) 
tells us that * the said Translators had re- 
course, once a week, to Dr. Raynolds his 
lodgings in Corpus Christi College, and there, 
as 'tis said, perfected the work, notwithstand- 
ing the said Doctor, who had the chief hand 
in it, was all the while sorely afflicted with 
the gout.' 

Rainolds was dying, not of gout, but of 
consumption. * His exceeding paines in 
study,' wtj are told, * had brought his 
withered body to a very or/cf X<rdv.' He died 
on 21 May 10i)7, when he was not yet fifty- 
eight. After three orations had been pro- 
nounced over his body, he was buried in the 
college chapel, where a monument was 
erected to his memory bv his pupil and suc- 
cessor, John Spenser, trom his will it is 
plain that his main property consisted of 
books. These he distributed among various 
colh^ges and his private friends, leaving the 
residue to be disposed of by his executors 
^ among scholars of our I'niversity, such as 
for religion, honesty, studiousness, and to- 
wardness in learning (want of means and 
ability to furnish themselves beinc withal 
considennl) they shall think meete»i. 

Rainolds's abilities, high character, and 
learning were acknowledged by his contem- 
poraries. Crackanthorpe, his pupil, dwells 
admiringly on his prodigious learning, his 
sound judgment, his marvellous memory, 
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i". • * i nbusiiam opuaoulis. Adjt.'L'ta est Oratio 

J iri-bris habira a M. Isauco Wake. Oratore 

_ ?il:».''i.' London. 1619. i>. ' Tlie Judgment 

J- ".. "^"TTioj ^' I r-.r:::. : T-'^cr or Ileipiolds concerning Episcopacy, 

- z. _:: -T ..-.z ..'_r - :.-■.-_ 'vi-- ■ X- i. z-r -vj.rTiirr ir be God's Ordinance, expresa*;d in 
-«-ur I V I~:-L— ::jl1-: -"\-:r^ ri-I : ill i !rrT>r ro :i?ir Francis KnowU. concerning 

It. Eancrrtits Sennon at. St. Paul's Cro*?e. 
^r.-ic-ie*! F-b. t^ l•).•?^/ London, ItilL 
7 • Srrmonas ''^n the Prr^pliecies nf Ilainraiy 
• ~-rv-.-r 'jribre prinred, beins: very ufefull for 
-!:rr^ Times.*" London. lt>4??. To iliese 
•v-ris ^la^r re added the important part 
ir .j.T^- z v-j:.l- ' .^--; - - -■■ t -.:r^- "v.o- "«"L:L*ii Ifcair-ol'is rouk in tbe tranalation of 
"?r-:. : ' ,r :: 'il.:^ .i::-.: "p-i •:i».-:i ■.^-^ '1:-.- rT-.^rli-r:? :n:lie * Autkorist^d Wrsion' of 
zir™ — via: ■ "51": — -■-*■-:•"_:'.•'■"«■ -r*- .'rr:- '-r -^'rrr'irts. 
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■'. '.'. •?. Ki'iTster 01 Adinis«iocs; Falrrum 

• .L-::> - L.: : " ir-i::.--^ - i^ .iv r r^.-. :.[^< -:, .; r ,-. Liirnrv, rol ix. l!". 113-228; 

:r :-^. :- j:" ■ .z:-i L-::i.<.j 7^u^..^ i .:^.-- y ^ .,.. , six. .f C. C. C. ff- l--*» !-'• 135, 137- 

- . > 14-. :i7. 1"'!. :.'j7-d9 : \VoiKi"a Atht^nse Oxou. 

7"- -7 :.-■ ~T • -"r-r*..-- :" '.\^.:i. '. :> n -j." --. . i.m.-c isi AnnuLi. >\ib 1576. l.)8-l, 1586, 

CT-s: : ■"' - . •■^•j:^ .: . ."rris. m* ::•• s= i 1'=*- 7i^l--r"* '.'-urch History of Briiain. s^ub 

■V'TT :' -J- "j.-.-r. ■-'.-; ir*- ; r.* - i ".ir "-'■"■. ■' i^Lt.HN- Caferenct-.-*. 3rd edit. pp. 178, 

^.,". ._.... J- -^■■. ,. . vl- : - ■ .'■»;■.•■"- •- ':■•-! - "». '.'?7-J?: Crwkanthoire'a Defcn*io 

•... - ., -■ ^ .-.-.J ""..4 .r. — 1—1-^ •» "-. ■_ "£.■-■ .-*:jB _k::c.;v.'ia:e. cap. 6'J : B>hop H.-iUl* 

•,-;• ." - .:-.,• ,^ :.,. .^ . ■ .,..,...,-., 'V TSi^ T:-.?:--.-s. Dw:aae I, Lp. 7 (ed- \NTntL-r. 

[-s'.- ::>. - .- ■ S.JXN-OLDS. WILLIAM (1744?- 151^), 

:" i. -;:.•■:." '..-':-: 1 ■ ^-': 7': -< - :•• 'i muncarJ-^Iic-iivLne. second son of Richard 

S:i.ri ^ :• — ;ri -* 51. ■'.■.'•.j t : * .;s :i *. •■ :. l\d::i' 1 :>. rarmer. and elder brother t»f J':>hn 

'.'-. i.'- .-■-. -. - :.-7--7--.- i^. l.z : »:. ■ "^ : "."a:z-.l:s :. r\ was bi^m at Pinh'W. near 

T-- . ..--. :. ■v.-/. ■;.:;.-. -> ir. : i i. .:•».•■'. Y:..:.-7. ij-hl" I'-i-l. Hi- name is variously 

!,•■-:■- 1 ■ - - • 7"..- ^ ..":•■- :" : ■ ■ :- -:•-.- ll^.z.'! :-. 1*jvti«^IJs. Uevnolds, and 

:'-r - - --Trr.- .." .r. I'.i -. .i? i. ■ l ." . ! '. ^z^-i :.-. it- wised;ii?at»*dar Winche^ti-r 

HiT :■' ..r.z ':.■■ Tf--. . \r '. ':. ■ V l 'l : >.!:■ 1 iii-: yrwO lleirv, ' >x:''.>rd.of "whiehhe 

'.Zz • - ::■■-. ^ ■ ' . .r- ■•. :..v - . .i . : ". -Viii -Ivj*--: rr-.^i a:. 'm.T tnilnw in l-'t'i<\ and 
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rt-r^r-.ial -j-!l-v n I ■"»!*. H^' j^aduared B.A. 

j:.: . L - 1 -. i '- 1. ■: ••••:'■.-.■:.< '.::■ ~i ii 1* J in»" '■"•'. aud pr^ceedeil M.A. on 

-. .V:-l 1"m^7. ILiv:r.r Mien h-^'lv order* in 
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j'lir.i '-.'■■■::". 7:* v -.•*.•.' • -^r' r :. 1'"* *"j- jj .T-.-ii ■[' Fri^laiiii. he hrM f.»ra time tlie 

-t. • r* I. r.: •: ■- r- ri. ^ •-. : I .' ■■'?'. -. ■ t--.> r-. v :' Lav-r?i^am. W^st Suss»»x. In 1")7- 

•.z:L :'- r.. .*. r-,.'''\:' ."., '.-''■» ' ' 7V." li; ••'^^z-': '--.^ fello^siiip. and went into 

O- 7-..r — :?■■;:-:'';-.-• -..■- -.-■.- : r^- ■. ".■- a* 1 .■■■cim-ni-r a: Hart Ilall. 15e- 

C" ".-7 T-'-.-r "•;'■•■-■. r.' ■ :ii"-." 1- 1 I'. 11 i.- ; ; zi ~^ I .'•::: •■.-'TT '■'' Homan cath-^licism, 

::l:->. •^" t-.t.'- i'r -.-::■ : .-r*i!:-.- I^i".- li-r —^T-iV-: -• L.-JLvair*. thence to I")ouav. 

ItT--'- > "-^-r- - 1,--?- ! ir -r. : Al --: :• ir. 1 .-rz?:;!'"" v:*:vd U ^sie, wlir-n* he was 

iTrz:.'.^-. "'-li-r :*'.■.-.. l..v^ i- '.-:"::" t v- v;.: .r: •'".e LI -man catholic church 

o r..-7:-.:rr ::..--.: IT- -: 7^. i"--r.* r.. '.'.-..i^.. \' >* .:-. 1'"-". Li".> .-lia:!^ t" fa::h is attributed 

, -.Tk :"..l- '-'7. ■ r7-7 1: ;!r. : ! It : ■- i--r--- •■.■.«— V'-~*-'' " ■' a -^r-i'iy ..•■:' :i;e ccn'rn-orsy betwt»tn 

F* '.V5. -.Trz -vli-z •.it'ri '.7-- . i-r.*- . 71. :■■.- -^ lir. Jr-i^'-.l ":^ v." and Th'-»n;as Hanlins 

l.".vi:.:: ':r .•!-.■? -.- -r-; j .'...t!.-: : t- --1 iz: :?"y: I'l';— 1-"7- " ; . v.*. and partly t-"* the inllu- 

I. • A I' : r. :■ :: v.r: Z . i^-n^r.- :' 'L- 1:— -r.v- .:* Wl'l.iz;. artcr^-ards Cardinal Allen. 

:'..»r:v.: : •."".. -7.'.-*. -.':.r l l- r. mi- 1l— :":/.- llr' v.zr.'.'z- '. • I'^iiay. Ii-r ma:riculareil at the 

•tor x"".:.- : .:* i'"i:-r :.:.-: tv-.:- : 7 _-7 i : ;.- r.-.:..*j. *. ■'■..-■j^ r::ere :r- lo. 4. lie al*o en- 

i^T". '. ' ".' i-"j ■ r-i-^.-i- iT. •L-7.* r. ' :". i.-, "-.7- 1 "li-^ Fr.y.L>h C.^I^ie at lleims on 

li?lV - . • «. Vr.-:ri L . '; 7 -. z: A :• ■; 7v-'' '.. r : z: ". ' At~ 1 1 ■' 7>. '. i' >.: : iiTC-ed :.^ D'.-'uav t.i receive 

\ .'i.^is T'-ir-imt-nti.' i:: i'-''.' i-:: 'v-. i* v 1*. ^7i->-"'i r ler* in I'^-S-Vand ther^ leoture^l on 

vVt'^'* L 0. *Tl:r i'r:p!:-v:- : >:. rjiiil'? Fj:>: Its i*^ April 1.>1. He after- 
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«nd appl.-i." io.. *>x:"-7.i. w:!?-:* 'wli: lie czair of divinity and Hebrew 

T to his Fri-ni. c- i:c»r7Tiinj in :h- English Collejjv at Keims, where he 

• Studio ■■■f L»;vin:"ie.* L-r.- c llab-.^rarcd with l>rrGrvcory Martin 'a. v.] 

Ontiones du-^iecim cua in the preparation of hi^ Torsion of the 5Cew 
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Testament. He spent the last few years of 
his life as priest of the Beguines church at 
Antwerp, where he died on 24 Aug. 1594. 
His remains were interred in the Beguines 
churchy on the south side of the chancel. 
His works are as follows : 1. ' A Refuta- 
tion of sundry Reprehensions, Cavils, and 
false Sleightes, hy which M. Whitaker la- 
boureth to deface the late English translation, 
and Catholic Annotations of the New Testa- 
ment, and the Book of Discovery of heretical 
corruptions,' Paris, 1683, 8vo. 2. * De Justa 
Reipublic® ChristiansB in reges impios et 
haereticos Authoritate' (published as by G. 
Gulielmus Rossrous, but ascribed by Pits to 
liainolds), Antwerp, 1592, 8vo. 3. * Treatise 
conteyning the trueCatholike and Apostolike 
Faith of the Holy Sacrifice and Sacrament 
ordeyned bv Christ as His Last Supper, with 
a Declaration of the Berengarian Heresie 
renewed in our Age,' &c., Antwerp, 1593, 
8vo. 4. * Calvino-Turcismus, i.e. CJalvinis- 
ticse Perfidies cum Mahumetana Collatio, et 
utriusque sectSB Confutatio,' Antwerp, 1597, 
and Cologne, 1603, 8vo [see Gifford, Wil- 
liam, D.D., 1554-16291. Some unpublished 
works are also ascribea to Rainolds by Pits. 

[Pits, De lUustr. Angl. Script, an. 1594 ; 
Kirbys Winchester Scholars, p. 133; Foster's 
Alamni Oxon. 1500-1 714; Wood's Athense Oxon. 
ed. Bliss, i. 613 ; Magn. Brit, et Hibem.y. 177 ; 
Cotton's Kheems and Doway, p. 13 ; Dodd's 
Church Hist. ii. 67 ; Records of the English 
Catholics, ed. Knox ; Fuller s Church Hist. ed. 
Brewer, v. 201, 637; Bodl. Cat.; Brit. Mus. Cat.] 

J. M. R. 

RAINSBOROUGH. [See IUinbokow.] 

RAINSFORD, CHARLES (1728-1809), 
general, bom atWest I Jam on 3 Feb. 1728, was 
the only son of Francis liainsford (d, 1770), 
by his wife Isabella, daughter of William Bale 
of Foston, Derbyshire. He was educated at 
Great Clacton, iilssex, by a clerical friend of 
his father, and in March 1744 was appointed 
second comet in General Bland's dragoons, 
through the influence of his uncle, Charles 
Rainsford {d, 1778), deputy lieutenant of the 
Tower of lx)ndon. The regiment was then 
serving in Flanders against the French; 
Rainslord joined it at once, and carried the 
standard at the battle of Fontenoy on 
30 April 1746. On 1 May following he was 
appointed ensign in the Coldstream guards, 
and with them was ordered home on the 
news of the Jacobite rebellion. In 1751 he 
was gazetted lieutenant with the rank of 
captain, and when James O'Hara, second lord 
Ty rawley [q. v.], became colonel of the Cold- 
stream guiffds, he made Rainsford succes- 
sively adjutant to the battalion, major of 



brigade, and aide-de-camp. In 1758 Rains- 
ford went to Gibraltar as Tyrawley's private 
secretary ; he returned in 1760, and in the 
following year was given a company and 
sent to serve under Prince Ferdinand of 
Brunswick in Germany. 

In 1762, when Spain threatened to invade 
Portugal, Rainsford ajrain accompanied Ty- 
rawley thither as aide-de-camp, and was 
shortly afterwards appointed brigadier-gene- 
ral and chief engineer in Portugal ; in this 
capacity he fortified many strong places in 
the country. He was ordered home in 1763, 
and promoted second major in the Grenadier 
^ards. In 1773 he was elected M.P. for 
Maldon, Essex, by Lord Rochford*s influence; 
in 1787 he represented Beeralston, Devon- 
shire, and in 1 790 Newport,Com wall, through 
the favour of the Duke of Northumberland, 
but he took little part in parliamentary pro- 
ceedings. During 1776 and 1777 he was em- 
ployed in raising troops in Germany for the 
American war, and in the latter year was 
appointed aide-de-camp to George HI and 
promoted major-general. During the Gordon 
riots in 1780 he commanded the infantry 
stationed in Hyde Park and then at Black- 
heath ; he was also appointed equerry to the 
Duke of Gloucester, and colonel of tne 44th 
regiment. In 1782 he was sent to take com- 
mand of the garrison at Minorca, but before 
his arrival the island capitulated to the 
Spaniards. 

On the outbreak of the revolutionary war 
in 1793, Rainsford was sent as second in 
command to Gibraltar, where he remained 
till March 1795. On his return home he 
was made a general and appointed governor 
of Cliflf Fort, Tynemouth ; he saw no further 
active service, and died at his house in Soho 
Square on 24 May 1809. He was buried in 
a vault in the chapel of St. Peter ad Vin- 
cula in the Tower, with his father, his uncle 
Charles, and his first wife. He married, 
first, Elizabeth Miles (1758-1781), by whom 
he had one son, Colonel William Henry 
Rainsford (d. 1823), and two daughters, 
Julia Anne and Josephina; the latter, for 
whom Sir Joseph Yorke stood godfather, 
died in infancy. Rainsford married, secondly, 
Ann Cornwallis, daughter of Sir William 
More Molyneux of Loseley Park, Guild- 
ford ; by her, who died in 1798, he had no 
issue. • 

Rainsford was a man of varied tastes. He 
was elected F.R.S. in 1779 ; he was also a 
fellow of the Society of Antiquaries, a mem- 
ber of a society for making discoveries in 
Africa, and various benevolent institutions. 
He dabbled in alchemy, was a Rosicrucian 
1 and a freemason. He left behind him nearly 
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an.: : ".:--.;■; .:rTi.i. .: zz.-^ P i&r .^: It- : .i^rST-rr. 

m-rrivritri-frs l.-r iL-r Am-rioa:: war • :" i::i~ 
pec ir:r*":»: have V-.— :i pritiTr'i in tL*:* I'r -oier-l- 
injr- '.'t' ihv N»w York lI:?:-»ricAl S.vieTv.' 

rnri:. M:s. Ail. MJs<. iMoU-Sa. os: . X-. 
1*3607 •>•••• .'i*-T^'; G-n'. Msj. iSO'j. ;. 4S-3. 
.0>j.'J; Orh'.'i.il U-'.KT-. 'J-: M'-n-i- ..r? .f P.irl : M - 
ran'*- E-s-vX. i. 404; 'itrrivdl .?:s:. ii. lOS-f : 
Th'*ru-'.n\ Jfist. K v. S;..-.] ~ A. F. I*. 

RAINSFORD, MAUCl'S (./?. l-^Cn. 
aiitli'ir. y-miiiTiT s-ax ot' E-.Iu-nrd lJain>:orJ v^i 
Ssillin-. Til. Kililar-. b-jrn al>iiir 17oM. vb- 
tiiirit'<l II i:-iiunii*'ji'iii and <:iw s»»rvic»' in rii** 
M'llh R*.rim»-iit. c-mimanded bv FniiiOLs. l»nl 
Kawdon nit'tHrwanl-j s-.C'n-l Earl of Moira-. 
iluriii;: th- American war of indv|">n..K no»'. 
Ill I7i^4 !i- stTvcii iiiul'.-r th»; I>ukt' i>f V.irk 
in th».' Nfth».'rlanJ>. and wa^ af^»T\vanls vm- 
i»lo\Vil in raisintr black tr^--»p> in tin.' W.'>t 
IndifS. In 17'.*'.* he vi>ite I Sr. DoniiniT'^ and 
Lad an int'/rvivw with Toussaint L"«.»u\\-r- 
t un.*. H'* was -substMiueni 1 y arrt>red and oon- 
deniuvd to dfatli a-* a spy. liut wa-* roprit-vo.i 
and evontually s-.t at liberty. Of this ad- 
venture* he published an acc<)iint. entitled 
4 _\ Memoir of Transactions that took place 
in St. IVminjro in the Sprins? of 17W< Lon- 
don. 1J<^-, ^*^vo; l*nd edit, entitled '.St. I>o- 
Diiniro: or an Historical. Political, and Mili- 
tary Sketch of the Hlack Uepublic* lS)i\ 
jivoV He retired from the army with the 
nnk of captain about 180;^. He also pub- 
l^Jied * An Historical Account of the iilack 
gmpiw of Ilayti/ London, 4 to. 1^^0.'> ; and 
% foan in the heroic couplet, entitled * The 
— ^^Jltion; or Uritain Delivered, London, 
f9Md edit. 8vo). The date of llaiiLs- 
^ 18 uncertain. His glister Frances 
akuriedyfirstyin 1 774,Major-^eneral 
Qlis Doyle (>/. 1 797) ; anrl, secondly, 
Mph Grimaldi, brother of the IVince 

•• , ! 

gbore mentioned ; Fester s Baronpt- = 
«* i>«Dt. Mag. 1832, ii. 512; Brit. ■ 

J. M. R. 



RAIX3F0RD, Sir RICHARD (1005- 
Ir".^.' . ■ - ire. second son of Robert Rainsford 
:: S'.ivrr: >n. Northamptonshire, by his first 
'5«-.:'r. Mary, dauirhter of Thomas Kirton of 
P-:Tj<e-Mandeville in the same county, was 
••■r= ;a l»>*o. He matriculated at Oxford 
:> =1 Exrter College on 13 Dec. 1622, but 
It!*: 'Lr universitv without a dM^ree. In 
I •:-'•-"' br was elected recorder of Daventry, 
c-rlnr :Lrn a student of Lincoln's Inn, where 
Lr w^s cs':led to the bar on 10 Oct. 1632, 
LT.i rlr-?:t-l Treasurer in 1660. In 1&)S he 
Wis r'.-.'ed rveorder of Northampton, which 
I- r?u*h Le reprvsi-nted in the Convention 
p^irliamrs: M 16t.i0, and also in Charles IPs 
tirsr pirl:an:ent. until his elevation to the 
brrr.cli. As h-^* was designated a member of 
tLv pryr^.^ted order of Knights of the Royal 
<.'ak. :: i? probable that during the interreg- 
nun: he !.ad shown himself a king's friend. 
< 'n Jr* Oc'. \*MtO he was sworn serjeant-at- 
law, and on 16 Nov. 1663 was raised to the 
excht-]u-r bench, having in the interval re- 
ceived the honour of knighthood. Rainsford 
presi led ov-r the commission which sat at 
DuVlin ihirin*r the earlier months of 166ii to 
sujH.'rvise the execution of the Act of Settle- 
m* ut. and on his return to England was 
rais<Hl to the excheijuer bench, 16 Nov. the 
same year. 

He was one of .Sir Matthew Hales col- 
UaiTUes in the commission which sat at Clif- 
f>;»rd's Inn. 16»»7-72. ti> determine the leffal 
•questions arising out of the rebuilding of the 
quarters of Loudon destnned by the great 
tire. In the meantime he was transferred to 
the kin*r's l^nch, 6 Feb. 1608-0, and on 
12 Ajiril 167t? he succeeded Hale as lord 
chief justice. On the return to Lord Shaf- 
tesbury's writ of habeas curpus he decided, 
2V» June 1677, an imiK)rtant point of consti- 
tutional law. viz. that thecourtsof law have 
no iuri>diction, during the parliamentary 
session, to discharge a peer committed bv 
order of the House of Lonls, even though 
the warrant of commitment be such as would 
W void if issutMl by an orilinary tribunal [see 
Cooper. Anthony Ashley, first Earl of 
iSHAJTESKrRY\ liainsford was removed to 
make room for Sir William Scmggs in June 
167S. lie died at Dallington, Northampton- 
shin*, where he had his seat and fouudeil an 
almshouse. His remains were interred in 
Dallington church. 

Rainsf«>rd married at Kingsthorpe, on 
30 May 1637, Catlieriue, daughter of Rev. 
Samuel Clerke, D.D., rector of St. Peters, 
Northampton, who survived him, and died 
on 1 June 16^8. By her he had, with five 
daughters, six sons. iVIost of his children died 
early. His eldest son, Richard, matricu- 
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lated at Oxford from Queen's College on the four aldermen were removed to the 
15 June 1667, represented Northampton in Tower. Popular indignation ran high, and 
the first parliament of James II, 1685-7, and in five days they were released; and, though 
died on 17 March 1702-3. they persisted in their refusal to rate citizens 
l^insford's portrait, by Gerard Soest, is at for the loan, they were dismissed without 
Lincoln^s Inn ; another, by Michael Wright, penalty (Gardiner, History, ix. 130, 135). 
is at the Guildhall ; a third, by Claret, was On 12 Aug. 1642, when the royalist lord- 
engraved by Tompson (Broh let). mayor Gumey was deposed by the House of 
[Foster's Alumni Oxen. ; Lincoln's Inn Reg. ; Lords, Rainton was directed to summon a 
Baker's Northamptonshire, i. 131; Bridges's common hall for the election of a new mayor 
Northamptonshire, i. 496; Siderfin's Rep. pp. {House of Lords" Journal, v. 284). Rainton 
163,408; Wotton's Baronetage, iv. 371; Dugdale's was assessed on 21 Aug. 1646 by the com- 
Chron. Ser. p. 118 ; Pari. Hist. iv. 6 ; Lists of mitteefor advance of money at 2,000/. (Pro- 
Members of Pari, (official); Cal. State Papers, c<?crfin^«, 1642-56, ii. 722). He died on 19 Aug. 
Dom. 1663-4 p. 841. 1666-6 p. 496, 1670 1646, aged 78, and was buried on 15 Sept. 
Addenda, p. 694 ; Sir Thomas Raymond's Rep. at Enfield. By his will, proved 11 Sept. 1646, 
?P; ^*}'i!'' ^^t' ^,9"^^^ ^^^\}: 1?^» £*F*?'* lie gave to the parish of Enfield, where his 
'XSlP^''''f''' n ^^^ ' ^^^^\^ I^^x^TJJ' mansion. Forty House, was situate, 10/. per 

Tk^ w\ vl^Tp^'^^P'^f^*^ f^^ ^^^^^ 5ror ever to apprentice three pSor 

164; Hist. MSS. Comm. 7th Rep. App. p. 493, u-u r i-u -n i i t- '^ v. 

8thRep.App.pt.i.p.ll2,9thftep.Aypt.ii: ^^'^^^^"^ f ^^^^''^T' ""^i, ""'k u TJJ^ 

pp. 16. 81. 104, nth Rop. App.pt. ii. p 29; ^«^e? ^^^X »« ^^\ ^^^?^ /^^^ ^HJ^^ ^^rty 

Campbell's Lives of the Chief Justices: Foss's J^ars- He also left his dwelhng-house m 

Lives of the Judges.] J. M. R. Lombard Street, with adjoming tenements, 

to the Haberdashers' Company in trust to 

RAINTON, Sir NICHOLAS (1569- provide yearly payments to St. Bartholomew's 

1646), lord mayor of London, third son of Ilospital, and to the parishes of St. Mary 

Robert Rainton, by his wife Margaret, was Woolchurch, St. Edmund the King, Lombard 

baptised at Ileighing^on in the parish of Street, and Washingborough, together with 

W ashingborough, Lincolnshire, on 10 June gifts to poor members of the guild. All these 

1569. Having been admitted a freeman of legacies were placed under the company's 

the city and a member of the Haberdashers' | management. The rents from his Lombard 



Company, he established himself in business 
as a mercer in Lombard Street. He was 
elected alderman for Aldgate ward on 2 June 
1621, and moved to Cornhill on 29 April 



Street property were much reduced, if not en- 
tirely lost, through the great fire of London. 
A superb monument to his memory stands 
against the north wall of the vestry room of 



1634. He served the office of sheriff in 1621, I Enfield church. His effigy, in armour, wears 

and in 1032 became lord mayor. Thomas ' the lord-mayor's robe. 

Hey wood the dramatist composed for the in- | Rainton married, at St. Christ opher-le- 

auguration of his mayoralty a pageant en- Stocks, on 16 Nov. 1602, Rebecca, sister of 

titled * London's Fountain of Arts and Sci- i Sir Thomas Moulson, lord mayor in 1633-4. 

ences.' During his term of office (June 1633) i He had no issue, and his great-nephew 

he made a state visit to Richmond, accom- \ Nicholas was heir-at-law. His wife pre- 

panied by the aldermen, and presented Queen deceased him in 1640, and was also buried at 

Henrietta Maria with a basin and ewer of Enfield. 

gold, engraved with her arms, and of the [Taylors Some Account of the Taylor Family, 



value of 800/. {City Records, Repertory 47, 
fols. 273^,287, 3026). 

He became president of St. Bartholo- 
mew's Hospital in 1634, and held that office 



p. 696 (contains a pedigree of Huinton) ; Nichols's 
Notes on London Pageants. 1824-5 ; Maitland's 
Hist, of London, 1760, i. 321 ; Kobinson's Hist, 
of Enfield, ii. 31-5; Stow's Survey of London, 



until his death {Remembrancia, p. 479 w.); ' «!• Strvpe, 1720. bk. v. pp. 65, 143; Visitation 



his portrait is preserved in the hospital. 
In 1(U0, when Charles I commandea the 



of Middlesex in 1663, 1820, p. 12.] C. W-h. 
RAINY, HARRY (1792-1876), physi- 



mayor and aldermen to attend the privy cian, born at Criech, Sutherlandshire, on 
council and furnish a list of such citizens as 20 Oct. 1792, was youngest son of George 
were in a position to advance money to the Rainy {d, 1810), minister of Criech, and 
combined amount of 200,000/., Rainton and Anne {d. 1833), daughter of the liev. Gilbert 
three other aldermen — Geere, Atkins, and Robertson of Kincardine. He matriculated 
Soames — refused to attend. They were ! at Glasgow University in 1806, and formed 
proceeded against in the Star-chamber, a lifelong friendship with a fellow student, 
and committed to separate prisons, Rainton John Gibson Lockhart fq. v.] He studied 
being lodged in the Marshalsea. On 10 May > medicine from 1808 to i810, when he mi- 
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grated to Edinburgh and continued the study 
till 1812. Kctuming to Glasgow, he acted 
as clerk in the Royal Infirmary nrom 1812 
to 1814. In May 1814 he went to Paris to 
work in the hospitals, and was a spectator of 
the commotion caused by the news of Bona- 
parte's return from Elba. He became ac- 
quainted with lloux, Dupuytren, Orfila, and 
other distinguished members of the French 
medical and surgical schools, which had out- 
run the British in some points of practice. In 
1815 he returned to Glasgow, travelling by 
way of Metz through Germany and Belgium, 
crossing the field of Waterloo some weeks 
before the battle. In Glasgow he soon ac- 
quired a large practice. As a lecturer he 
taught the institutes of medicine in Glasgow 
University from 1832 to 1839, and the prac- 
tice of medicine from 1839 to 1841. He had 
ffrad uated M. D. at G lasgo w in April 1 833, and 
m 1841 was appointed to the chair of forensic 
medicine and medical jurisprudence in the 
university. He thenceforth practised as a 
consulting physician with mucn success. In 
1862 he resigned his chair, and on 19 Xov. 
1873 the university conferred on him the de- 
gree of LL.D. on the installation of Mr. Dis- 
raeli as rector of the university. While pos- 
sessing extensive knowledge and skill as a 
medical practitioner. Rainy was a keen theo- 
logian, and at the time of tne Scottish disrup- 
tion he took a leading part on the side of the 
free church. He died m Glasgow on 6 Aug. 
187(5. On 30 Nov. 1818 he married Barbara, 
daughter of Caj)tain Robert Gordon of Inver- 
corron. She died on 8 J uly 1 854. His eldest 
son, Robert Rainy, D.D. {b. 1826), princi- 

fal of the New College, Edinburgh, was in 
887 moderator of the Free Church General 
Assembly. His second son, George (1832- 
1869), ^r.D. of Glasgow, was surgeon to the 
eye infirmary there, and lecturer in the 
university in 1868. 

[Scott's Fasti, v. 334; Times. 18 Aug. 1876; 
Scotsman, 8 Aug. 1876 ; Irving's Eminent Scots- 
men ; British Medical Journal, August 1876; 
information received from Principal Rainy and 
Miss Christina Rainy.] G. S-ii. 

RAITHBY, JOHN (1766-1826), lawyer, 
bom in 1766, was eldest son of Edmund 
Raithby of Edenham, Lincolnshire. On 
26 .Tan. 1795 he was admitted a member of 
Lincoln's Inn, and was subsequently called 
to the bar. lie practised in the court of 
chancery. His legal writings obtained for 
him a commissionership of bankruptcy ; he 
was also nominated a sub-commissioner on 
the public records. Raithby died at the 
Grove, Highgate, on 31 Aug. 1826, leaving 
a widow. 



Raithby published anonymously, in 1798, 

* The Study and Practice of the Law con- 
sidered,' 8vo, an ably written treatise, for 
some time attributed to Sir James Mackin- 
tosh. An American edition appeared at 
Portland, Maine, in 1806, and the second 
English edition was issued at London in 
1816, with the author^s name. With Sir 
Thomas Edlyne Tomlins, Raithby issued a 
new edition of the ' Statutes at Large,' from 
Magna Charta to the Union, 41 Geo. Ill, 
10 vols. 4to, 1811 (also in 20 vols. 8vo, 
1811). Tomlins co-operated in the edition 
down to 49 Geo. Ill, when he relinquished 
the task to Raithby and Nicholas Simons. 
Raithby compiled a useful 'Index' to the 
work, * from Ma^a Charta to 49 Geo. Ill,' 
which appeared in 1814, in 1 vol. 4to and in 
3 vols. 8vo. He likewise compiled alpha- 
betical and chronological indexes to the 

* Statutes of the Realm,' which were pub- 
lished by the record commissioners in 1824 
and 1828, folio. 

Raithby wrote also: 1. 'The Law and 
Principle of Money considered,' 8vo, Lon- 
dony 1811. 2. 'Henry Bennet : a Novel,' 
3 vols. 12mo, London. 

[Gent. Mag. 1826, pt. ii. p. 282; AUibonc's 
Diet, of Authors, ii. 1726.] O. G. 

RALEGH, SiB WALTER (1552 .J>-1618), 
military and naval commander and author, 
was born about 1552 at Hayes or Hayes 
Barton, near Budleigh Salterton, South 
Devonshire (for description of birthplace 
see Trans, of Devonshire Association^ xxi. 
312-20). His father, Walter Ralegh (1496 .«- 
1581), a country gentleman, was originally 
settled at Fardell, near Plymouth, where he 
owned property at his death: he removed 
about 1520 to Hayes, where he leased an 
estate, and spent the last years of his long 
life at Exeter. He narrowly escaped death 
in the western rebellion of 1549, was church- 
warden of East Budleigh in 1561, and is 
perhaps the 'Walter Rawley' who repre- 
sented Wareham in the parliament of 1558. 
He was buried in the church of St. Marv 
Major, Exeter, on 23 Feb. 1580-1. He 
married thrice : first, about 1518, Joan, 
daughter of John Drsike of Exmouth, and 
probably first cousin of Sir Francis Drake ; 
secondly, a daughter of Darrell of London ; 
and, thirdly, after 1548, Katharine, daughter 
of Sir Philip Champemowne of Modbury, 
and widow of Otho Gilbert (d, 18 Feb. 154/'> 
of Compton, near Dartmouth. 

By his first wife the elder Ralegh had two 
sons : George, who is said to have furnished 
a ship to meet the Spanish armada in 1588, 
and was buried at Withycombe Ralegh on 
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12 March 1596-7, leaving issue believed to 
be illegitimate ; and John, who succeeded to 
the family property at Fardell, and died at 
a ^reat age in 1029. Mary, the only child 
of the second marriage, was wife of Hugh 
Smtdale. By his third wife, Katharine {d, 
li>94), whose will, dated 11 May 1594, is in 
the probate registry at Exeter, the elder Ra- 
legh had, together with a daughter Mar- 
garet and Walter, the suWect of this notice, 

Sir Cabew Ralegh (15o0?-1625?), Sir 
Walter's elder brother of the whole blood. 
Carew engaged in 1678 in the expedition of 
his half-brotlier. Sir Humphrey Gilbert |]q. v.], 
and figured with Sir Walter and his two 
elder half-brothers, Oeorge and John, on the 
list of sea-captains drawn up in consequence 
of rumours of a Spanish invasion in January 
l*'>8o-6. He sat in parliament as member 
for Wiltshire in 1686, for Ludgershall in 
1689, for Downton both in 1003-4 and in 
1021, and he was knighted by Queen Eliza- 
beth in 1601 at Basing House. For some 
time he was gentleman of the horse to John 
Thynne of Longleat, and on Tliynne*s death 
he married his widow, Dorothy, daughter ot 
Sir William Wroughton of Broad Heighton, 
Wiltshire. On his marriage he sold his pro- 
perty in Devonshire, and settled at Downton 
House, neur Salisbury. Until 1626 he was 
lieutenant of the Isle of Portland (cf. Cal, 
State Papers, Dom. 1608-26). Aubrey says 
of him that he ' had a delicate clear voice, and 
plaved skilfullv on the olpharion * (Letters, 
li. 610). Ilissecondson, Walter (1586-1646), 
is separately noticed. 

Through his father and mother, who are 
both credited by tradition with puritan pre- 
dilections, Walter Ralegh was connected 
with many distinguished Devon and Cornish 
families — the Uourtenays, Grenvilles, St. 
Legers, liussells, Drakes, and Gilberts. Sir 
Humphrey Gilbert was his mother's son by 
her first husband. His early boyhood seems 
to have been spent at Hayes, and he mav 
have been sent to school at Budleigh ; Si^- 
mouth and Ottery St. Mary have also been 
suggested as scenes of his education. It was 
doubtless by association with the sailors on 
the beach at Budleigh Salterton that he 
imbibed the almost instinctive understand- 
ing of the sea that characterises his writings. 
Sir John Millais, in ^ his picture 'The Boy- 
hood of Ralegh,' painted at Budleigh Salter- 
ton in 1870, represents him sitting on the 
seashore at the foot of a sunburnt sailor, 
who is narrating his adventures. He cer- 
tainly learnt to speak with the broadest 
of Devonshire accents, which he retained 
through life. From childhood he was, says 
Naunton, 'an indefatigable reader.' At the 



age of fourteen or fifteen he would seem to 
have gone to Oxford, where he was, accord- 
ing to Wood, in residence for three years as 
a member of Oriel College. His name ap- 
pears in the college books in 1672, but the 
dates and duration of his residence arc un- 
certain. 

In 1609 Ralegh sought adventures in 
France as a volunteer in the Huguenot army. 
With it he was present in the battle of Jar- 
nac (13 March), and again at Moncontour 
{HUt, 0/ the World, v. ii. 3, 8). It has been 
conjectured that on 24 Aug. 1672, the day 
of the massacre of St. Bartholomew, he was 
in Paris; it is more probable that he was in 
the south of France, where, according to his 
own testimony, he saw the catholics smoked 
out of the caves in the Languedoc hills {ib. 
IV. ii. 16). It is stated authoritatively that 
he remained in France for upwards of five 
years, but nothing further is known of his 
experiences there (Oldys, p. 21). In the 
spring of 1676 he was in London, and in a 
copy of congratulator}' verses which he pre- 
fixed to the * Steele Glas ' of George Gas- 
coigne [a. v.], published in April 1676, he is 
describea as * of the Middle Temple.' It may 
be supposed that he was only 'a passing 
lodger ; ' he has himself stated that ne was 
" not a law^ student ( Works, i. 669). In De- 
I cember 1677 he appears to have had a resi- 
dence at Islington, and been known lis a 
hanger-on of the court (GossE, p. 6). It is 
possible that in 1677 or 1678 he was in the 
Low Countries under Sir John Norris or 
iSorreys [q. v.1, and was present in the bril- 
liant action of Rymenant on 1 Aug. 1678 
(Oldys, p. 26) ; but the statement is conjec- 
tural. 

In April 1678 he was in England {Trans, 
of the Devonshire Associatmi, xv. 174), and 
in September he was at Dartmouth, where he 
joined his half-brother Sir Humphrey Gilbert 
in fitting out a fleet of eleven ships for a 
so-called voyage of discovery. After tedious 
delays, only seven, three of which were very 
small, final Iv sailed on 19 Nov. That the 
* voyage of cliscovery ' was a more pretence 
may be judged by the armament of the ships, 
which according to the standard of the age, 
was very heavy. Gilbert commanded the 
Admiral, of 260 tons ; Carew, Ralegh's elder 
brother, commanded the Vice- Admiral; Ra- 
legh himself the Falcon of 100 tons, with 
the distinguishing motto, * Xec mortem peto, 
nee finem fugio* (cf. State Papers, Dom.* 
Elizabeth, cxxvi. 46, i. 49 ; cf. McDotjgall, 
l^oyage of the liesolute, pp. 620-6). It is 
probable that Gilbert went south to the 
Azores, or even to the West Indies. After 
an indecisive engagement with some 
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Spaniards, the expedition was back at Dart- 
mouth in the spring of 1579 (Hakluyt, 
JPmwipal Navigations^ iii. 186.) 

A few months later Ralegh was at the 
court, on terms of intimacy at once with the 
Earl of Leicester, and with Leicester's bitter 
enemy and Burghley's disreputable son-in- 
law, the Earl of Oxford. At Oxford's re- 
quest he carried a challenge to Leicester's 
nephew, Sir Philip Sidney, which Sidney 
accepted, but Oxford refused to fight, and, it 
is said, proposed to have Sidney assassi- 
nated, lialegh's refusal to assist in this 
wicked business bred a coldness between 
him and Oxford, which deepened on the 



superior officers had been spared ( Cal. State 
Papers, Ireland, Ixxix. 13). Edmund Spen- 
ser [q. v.], who was present at Smerwick, 
approved of Grey's order and of Ralegh's 
obedience {View of the Present State of 
Ireland, Globe edit. p. 666), and Mendoza, 
the Spanish ambassador in London, ventured 
on no remonstrance (Fboude, Hist, of Bng- 
land, Cabinet edit. x. 682-91). 

During the campaign Spenser and Ralegh 
were necessarily brought together, but it 
does not appear that any intimacv then 
spranff up between them, and in January 
Rale^ was sent into garrison at Cork, where, 
except for an occasional journey to Dublin 



latter's part into deadly hatred (St. Joux, i. to confer with Grey or a dashing skirmish, 
48). But Ralegh's temper was hot enough he lay till the end of July. He was then 
to involve him in like broils on his own ac- | appointed one of a temporary commission 
count. In February 1679-80 he was en- , for the government of Munster, which esta- 
gaged in a quarrel with Sir Thomas Perrot, I blished its headquarters at Lismore, and 
and on the 7th the two were brought before | thence kept the whole province in hand. It 
the lords of the council * for a fray made be- was apparentlv in November that Ralegh, 
twixt them,' and * committed prisoners to ! on his way from Lismore to Cork with 
the Fleet.' Six days later they were re- ; eight horse and eighty foot, was attacked by 
leased on finding sureties for their keeping . a numerous body of tri&h. They could not, 
the peace {ib. i. 60), but on 17 March Ralegh however, stand before the disciplined strength 
and one Wingfield were committed to the of the English, and fled. Ralegh, hotly pur- 
Marshalseafor'afray beside the tennis-court I suing them with his small body of horse, 
at Westminster' {Acts of Privy Council, xi. I got in among a crowd of the fugitives, who 
421). I turned to bay, and fought fiercely, stabbing 

Xoxt June Ralegh sailed for Ireland as the , the horses with their knives. Ralegh s horse 
captain of a company of one hundred soldiers, i was killed, and Ralegh, entangled under the 
Thefriendshipot'Leice8ter,and, through Sid- I falling animal, owed delivery from immi- 
ney, of Walsingham, brought him opportu- ' nent danger to the arrival of reinforcements, 
nities of jR-rsonal distinction. In August lie , This marked the end, for the time, of Ralegh's 
wasioined in commission with Sir Warham Irish service. ^^ 

St. Leger for the trial of James Fitzgerald, I In the beginning of December 1581 he 
brother of the Earl of Desmond, who was was sent to England with despatches from 
sentenced and put to death as a truitor. Colonel Zouch, the new governor of Mun- 
Ivaleghexpresseathe conviction that leniency i ster, and, coming to the court, then at Green- 
to bloody-minded malefactors was cruelty | wich, happened to attract the notice and 
to good and peaceable subjects (ih, i. 88). catch the fancy of the queen. There is 
^Vhen, in November, the lord deputy, Grey, ' nothing improbable in the story of his 
forced the Spanish and Italian adventurers, , spreading his new plush cloak over a muddy 
who had built and garrisoned the Fort del road for the queen to walk on. The evidence 
Oro at Smerwick, to surrender at discretion, i on which it is based (Fullek, Worthies)^ is 
Ralegh had no scruples about carrying out ^ shadoWy ; but the incident is in keeping with 
the lord deputy's order to put them to the Ralegh's quick, decided resolution, and it is 
sword, to the number of six hundred (ih, certain that Ralegh sprang with a sudden 
i. 40) [see Grey, Artiiitr, fourteenth Lord I bound into the royal favour. Fuller's other 
Grey de Wilton]. Although the exploit , story of his writing on a window of the 
has the aspect of a cold-blooded but^ihery, palace, with a diamond, 

it must be remembered that the Spaniards | y^xh would I climb, yet fear I to fall. 

were legally pirates, who had without valid | 

commissions stirred up the native Irish to and of Elizabeth's replying to it with 

rebellion, and that English adventurers in jf ^hy heart fails thee, climb not at all. 

the same legal position on the Spanish main 

tcf. OxENH.vM, John], although they were rests on equally weak testimony, and is vor^^^y 
ree from the added imputation of inciting i herently improbable. Naunton's stoir that 
to rebellion, had been mercilessly slain. The lialegh first won the queen's favour by the 
only fault found by the queen was that the I ability he showed in pleading his cause 
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before the council has heen satisfactorily 

J I disproved by Edwards (i. 49). It, in fact, 

' appears that a handsome figure and face were 

>bi8 real creilentials. He was under thirty, 
tall, well-built, of ' a good presence,' with 
thick dark hair, a bright complexion, and 
\ lan expression full of life. His dress, too, 
I )was at all times magnificent, to the utmost 
/limit of his purse ; and, when called on to 
I speak, ho answered ' with a bold and plausible 






tongue, when»by he could set out his parts 
\ to the best advantage.' He had, moreover, 
ithe reputation of a bold and dashing par- 
Uisan, ingenious and daring; fearless alike in 
the field and in the council-chamber, a man 
pf a stout heart and a sound head. 
I For several years llalegh belonged to the 
^urt, the recipient of the queen's bounties 
and favour to an extent which g^ve much 
occasion for scandal. He was indeed con- 
sulted as to the affairs of Ireland, and Grey's 
rejection of his advice was a chief cause of 
Grev's recall : but such service, in itself a mark 
of tlie queen's confidence, does not account 
for the numerous appointments and grants 
which, within a few years, raised him from 
the position of a poor gentleman-adventurer 
to be one of the most wealthy of the courtiers. 
Among other patents and monopolies, ho 
was granted, in May 1583, that of wine 
licenses, which brougnt him in from 800/. to 
2,000/. a year, though it involved him in a 
dispute with the vice-chancellor of Cam- 
bridge, on whose jurisdiction his lessee had 
encroached. In 1584 he was knighted, and 
in 1585 was appointed warden of the stan- 
naries, that is of the mines of Cornwall and 
Devon, lord lieutenant of Cornwall, and 
vice-admiral of the two counties. Both in 
1585 and 1586 he sat in parliament as mem- 
ber for Devonshire. In 1586, too, he ob- 
tained the grant of a vast tract of land — 
some forty thousand acres in Cork, Water- 
ford, and Tipperary. The grant included 
Youghal, witn manorial rights and the sal- 
mon fisherv of the Blackwater, and Ralegh 
began building houses at both Youghal and 
Lismore. He was also appointed captain of 
the queen's guard, an office requiring imme- 
diate attendance on the queen s person. In 
1587 he was granted estates in Lincolnshire, 
Derbyshire, and Nottinghamshire, forfeited 
by Babington and his fellow-conspirators. 

llalegh, however, was ill-fittea to spend 
his life in luxury and court intrigue, of 
which, as the queen's favourite, he was the 
centre. His jurisdiction of the stannaries 
marked an era of reform, and the rules which 
he laid down continued long in force. As 
vice-admiral of the western counties, with 
his half-brother Sir John Gilbert as his de- 



puty in Devon, he secured a profitable share 
in the privateering against Spain, which was 
conducted under cover of commissions from 
the Prince of Cond6 or from the Prince of 
Orange. In 1583 he had a large interest in 
the Newfoundland voyage of Sir Humphrey 
Gilbert, fitting out a vessel of two hundred 
tons, called the Bark Ralegh, which lie had 
intended to command himself, till positively 
forbidden by his royal mistress. After Gil- 
bert's death he applied for a patent similar 
to that which Gilbert had held — to discover 
unknown lands, to take possession of them 
in the queen's name, and to hold them for 
six years. This was granted on 25 March 
1584, and in April he sent out a preliminary 
expedition under Philip Amadas and Arthur 
Barlow, who, taking tne southern route by 
the West Indies and the coast of Florida, 
made the land to the southward of Cape 
Hatteras. Thev then coasted northwards, 
entered the Oregon inlet, and in the queen's 
name took possession of Wokoken, Roanoke, 
and the mainland adjacent. To this region, 
on their return in September, the queen her- 
self gave the name of Virginia, then, and for 
many years afterwards, applied to the whole 
seaboard of the continent, from Florida to 
Newfoundland. 

llalegh now put forward the idea, possibly 
conceived years before in intercourse witn 
Coligny (IJesant, Ga»pard Coligny^ chap.' 
vii.), of establishing a colony in the newly 
discovered country ; and, as tne queen would 
not allow him to go in person, the expedi- 
tion sailed in April 1585, under the command 
of his cousin. Sir Richard Grcnville or Greyn- 
vile [q. v.], with lUlph Lane [q.v.] as go- 
vernor of the colony, and Thomas Harriot 
[q.v.], who described himself as Ralegh's 
servant, as surveyor. The roles for its go- 
vernment were drawn up by Ralegh; but 
quarrels, in the first instance between Lane 
and Grenville and afterwards between the 
English settlers and the natives, rendered the 
scheme abortive, and in June 1580 the settle- 
ment was evacuated, the colonists being 
carried home by the fleet under Sir Francis 
Drake. Ralegh had meantime sent Grenville 
out with reinforcements and supplies; but, as 
he found the place deserted, he came back^ 
leaving fifteen men on Roanoke. In the 
summer of 1587 another and larger expedi- 
tion was^nt out under the command of John 
White, who, when supplies ran short, came 
home, leaving eighty-nine men, seventeen 
women, and two cntldren, including his own 
daughter and her child. Ralegh fitted out two 
ships in the following spring, but the captains 
converted the expedition into a privateering 
cruise, and, after being roughly nandled by 
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some Itoclielle men-of-war, they came back 
to England. When, in 1589, a tardy relief 
was Aimt, the colonists had disappeared, nor 
was any trace of them ever recovered ; and 
Italegh, having spent upwards of 40,000/. in 
the attempt to found the colony, was com- 

felled to abandon the project for the time, 
n after years he sent out other expeditions 
to Virginia, the latest in 1603. On his down- 
fall in that year his patent reverted to the 
crown. 

It is by his long, costly, and persistent 
effort to establish this first of English colo- 
nies that Ualegh's name is most favourably 
known ; and, though the effort ended in 
failure, to Kalegh belongs the credit of 
having, first of Englishmen, pointed out the 
way to the formation of a greater England 
beyond tlie seas. But he had no personal 
share in the actual expeditions, and he was 
never in his whole life near the coast of 
Virginia. Among the more immediate re- 
sults of his endeavours is popularly reckoned 
the introduction, about I086, into England of 
potatoes and tobacco. The assertion is in part 
substantiated, llis * servant * Harriot, whom 
he sent out to America, gives in his * Brief 
and True lleport of Virginia* (1588) a de- 
tailed account of the potato and tobacco, and 
describes the uses to which the natives put 
thom ; he himself made the experiment of 
smoking tobacco. The potato and tobacco 
were in 1506 growing as rare plants in Lord 
Burghley's garden in the Strand (Gerard, 
Cataioffu^y 1596). In his * Herbal' (1597, 
pp. 286-8, 781) Gerard gives an illustration 
and description of each. Although potatoes 
had at a tar earlier period been brought to 
Europe by the Spaniards, Harriot's specimens 
were doubtless the earliest to be planted in 
this kingdom. Some of them llalegh planted 
in his garden at Youghal, and on that ground 
he may be regarded as one of Ireland s chief 
benefactors. This claim is supported by the 
statement made to the Royal Society in 1693 
by Sir Robert Southwell [q. v.], then j)re- 
sident, to the effect that his grandfather first 
cultivated the potato in Ireland from speci- 
mens given him by Ralegh (G. W. Johnson, 
Gardener, 1849, i. 8). The cultivation spread 
rapidly in Ireland, but was uncommon in Eng- 
land until the eighteenth century. The asser- 
tion that Sir John Hawkins and Sir Francis 
Drake introduced the potato long before Ra- 
legh initiated colonial enterprise appears to be 
erroneous. It seems that tliey brought over 
in 1565 some specimens of the sweet potato 
{co7ivolwluj< battata), which only distantly 
resembles the common potato (Alphonsb 
DB Candolle, Origin of Cultivated Plants, 
1 ttftA ; Clos, * Queiques documents sur lliis- 



toire de la pomme de terre,'in Journal Agric, 
du midi de la France, 1874, 8vo). With re- 
gard to tobacco, the plant was cultivated in 
I Portugal before 1560, and Lobel, in his 
* Stirpium Adversaria Nova ' (pp. 251-2), de- 
clares that it was known in England before 
1576. Drake and Hawkins seem to have first 
brought the leaf to England from America ; 
but Ralegh (doubtless under the tuition of 
Harriot) was the first Englishman of rank 
I to smoke it ; he soon became confirmed in 
, the habit, and taught his fellow-courtiers 
' to follow his example, presenting to them 
! pipes with bowls of silver. The practice 
! spread with amazing rapidity among all 
classes of the nation (Camden, Annals, s.a. 
1586; Tiedemann, Ge»chichte des Tafmkjf, 
1854, pp. 148 sq. ; Fairholt, Tobacco, 1859, 
pp. 50-1 ; cf. Gerard, Herbal, 1597, p. 
289). 

In March 1588, when the Spanish inva- 
sion appeared imminent, Ralegh was ap- 
pointed one of a commission under the pre- 
sidency of Sir Francis KnoUys, with I^rd 
Grey, Sir John Norris, and others — all land 
officers, with the exception of Sir Francis 
Drake — to draw up a plan for the defence of 
the country ( Western Antiquary, vii. 276). 
The statement that it was by Ralegh's advice 
that the queen determined to fit out the 
fleet is unsupported by evidence (Stebbi^g, 
p. 65). Tiie report of the commission 
seems to trust the defence of the country 
entirely to the land forces, possibly because 
its instruction referred only to their disposi- 
tion. It nowhere appears that Ralegh ^ad 
any A'oice as to the naval preparations. As 
the year advanced, he was sent into different 
parts of the country to hurry on "the levies 
((5ossE, p. 38), especially in the west, where, 
as warden of the stannaries and lord lieu- 
tenant of Cornwall, it was his duty to em- 
body the militia. 

It is stated in every * Life' of Ralegh that 
when the contending fleets were coming up 
Channel, Ralegh was one of the volunteers 
who joined the lord admiral and took . a 
more or less prominent part in^the subse=!- 
quent fighting. Of this there is no mention 
in the English state papery or in the au- 
thentic correspondence 01 the time. Nor can 
any reliance be placed on the report that 
Ralef^h took part in the naval operations 
mentioned in the * Copie of a Letter sent out 
of England to Don Bemardin Mendoza ' 
(1588, and oft^n reprinted) (cf. A Pack of 
Spanish Lies), This doubtful authority also 
credits Robert Cecil with having joined the 
fleet — a manifest misstatement {l>efeat of the 
Spanish Armada, i. 342). 
In the early part of September Ralegh 
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was in Cornwall; afterwards in London, 
and about the 19th he crossed over to Ire- 
land in company with Sir Kichard Gren- 
ville {State PaperSf Dom. ccxv. 04, ccxvi. 28, 
Ireland, 14 Sept.; Sir Thomas Ileneage 
to Carew, 19 Sept., Carew, MSS.) By De- 
cember he was a^ain at court, and came 
into conflict with the queen's new favourite, 
Essex. The latter strove to drive Ralegh 
from court, and on some unknowli pretext 
sent him a challenge, which the lords of the 
council prevented his accepting, wishing the 
whole business ' to be repressed and to be 
buried in silence that it may not be known 
to her Majesty * (State Papersj Dom. ccxix. 
8.S) [see Devbeeux, Robert, second Ea.rl op 
P^ssBx]. The statement that in the early 
summer of 1589 Ralegh took part in the 
expedition to Portugal under Drake and 
Xorris (Oldys, p. 119) is virtually contra- 
dicted by the full and authoritative docu- 
ments relating to the expedition (cf. State 
Papers, Dom. ccxxii. 90, 97, 98, ccxxiii. 35, 
55). In May 1589 Ralegh was in Ireland 
{id. Irelai^d, cxliv. 27, 28), and possibly con- 
tinued there during the summer; he was 
certainlv there in August and September 
(Cal. Carew MSS. 6, 24 Aug.) To this period 
may be referred his intimacy with Edmund 
Spenser [q. v.], who bestowed on him in his 
poems the picturesque appellation of * The 
\' Shepherd of the Ocean.' Kalegh returned to 
court in October, and, taking Spenser with 
him, secured for the poet a w^arm welcome 
from the queen. Ralegh's stay at court was 
short. His departure was apparently due to 
some jealousy of Sir William Fitzwilliam,, 
lord deputy of Ireland, a friend of Essex, 
with whom he had quarrelled in Ireland. 
On 28 Dec. he wrote to Carew, ' My retreat. 
from the court was upon good cause. . . . 
When Sir William Fitzwilliam shall be in 
England, I ^ake myself for his better by the 
honourable offices I hold, as also by that 
nearness to Her Majesty which still I enjoy * 
(Cal. Carew *MSS.; cf. Notes and Quen'es, 
3rd ser. iv. 3). 

Court intrigues, his duties in Cornwall, 
the equipment of the various privateers in 
which he had an interest, seem to have occu- 
pied him through 1590. In the beginning 
of 1591 he was appointed to command in the 
second post, under Lord Thomas Howard, a 
strong squadron of queen's shins and otherSi 
to look out for the Spanish plate fleet from 
the West Indies. Ultimately, however, the 
queen refused to let him go, and his place 
afloat was taken by his cousin, Sir Richard 
Gren villa, whose death he celebrated in ' A 
Report of the Truth of the Fight about 
the Isles of the Azores this last Sommer, be- 



twixt the Revenge, one of her Majesties 
Shippes, and an Armada of the King of 
Spaine.' This, published anonymously in 
the autumn of 1591, was afterwards acknow- 
ledged in Hakluyt's * Principal Navigations,* 
and forms the basis of a contemporary ballad 
by Gervase Markham [q. v.] and of Tenny- 
son's well-known poem. 

In the following year (1592) a still stronger 
sauadron was fitted out, mainlv at the cost 
01 Ralegh, who ventured all the money he 
could raise, amounting to about 34,000/. ; 
the Earl of Cumberland also contributed 
largely, and the queen supplied two ships, 
the Foresight and Garland. It was intended 
that Ralegh should command it in person, 
though the queen had ^^xpressed herself op- 

Eosed to the plan, and as early as 10 March 
e wrote to Cecil, *I have promised her 
Majesty tliat, if I can persuade the companies 
to follow Sir Martin Frobiscr,I will without 
fail return, and bring them but into the sea 
some fifty or three-score leagues ; which to 
do, her Majesty many times, with great grace, 
bade me remember ' (Edwards, ii. 45). But 
in the early days of May, as the fleet put 
to sea, Ralegh received an order to resign 
the command to Frobiser and return imme- 
diately. He conceived himself warranted in 
going as far as Capo Finisterre. There 
dividing the fleet, he sent one part, under 
Frobiser, to threaten the coast of Portugal 
so as to prevent the Spanish fleet putting to 
sea ; the other, under Sir John Burgh, to the 
Azores, where it captured the Madre de Dios, 
the great carrack, homeward bound from the 
East Indies with a cargo of the estimated 
value of upwards of half a million sterling. 
By the beginning of June Ra>?gh had arrival 
in London, and although on 8 June he was 
staying at his own residence, Durham House 
in the Straiid, the ancient London house of 
the bishops of Durham, which he had held 
since 1584 on a grant from the crown (tb. ii. 
252 seq.), he*^ was in July committed to the 
Tower. 

His recall and imprisonment were due to 
the queen's wrath on discovering that the 
man whom she had delighted to honour and 
enrich, who had been professing a lover's 
devotion to her, had been carrying on an in- 
trigue with one of her maids of honour, Eliza- 
beth, daughter of Sir Nicholas Throgmorton. 
In March there had been circulated a ru-?. 
mour that Ralegh had married the lady, biit 
this, in a letter to Robert Cecil on 10 March 
1592, Ralegh had denounced as a 'malicious 
report.' According to Camden, Ralegh se- 
duced the lady some months before, an asser- 
tion which J.^ P. Collier needlessly at- 
tempted to corroborate by printing a forged 
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vrrti*ement icritten to a Secretaric of my 
Z. Treasurer* of Ingland by an InglUthe In- 
telliyemer, 1592, p. 18). In May lo93 the 



by tlie appearance of V^hiddon the year be- 
fore, had written hom^feugMtinp" the imme- 
diate occupation of tXe counfry adjoining the 



coterie'8 proceedings were brought to the ■ Orinoco. In fact an expedition for tliis pur- 
notice of the privy council. A warrant was . pose sailed from San Lucar about the same 
tsMUt'd for the arrest of Marlowe and another, , time that Halegh sailed from Plymouth, but 
but Marlowe died next month, before it took . it did not arrive at Trinidad till April, 
effect, llalegh had doubtless returned to' Ralegh's intercourse with his prisoner had 
Sherborne after the dissolution of parliament meantime been most friendly, and Berreo 
on 10 April. But later in the year the lord showed Ralegh an olficial copy of a deposi- 
keep<»r, Puckering, made searching inquiries ' tion made by one Juan Martinez, who, on the 
into Ralegh's and his friends' relations with point of death, declar^^d that, having fallen 
the freethinking dramatist. A witness de- into the hands ofth** I ndiunsofthe Orinoco, he 

{>o8ed that Marlowe had read an atheistical had been detained for seven months in Manoa, 
ecture to Ralegh and others. On 21 March the richness and wonders of which he de- 
1 593-4 a special commission, headed by scribed at length lialegh, like the Spaniards, 
Thomas Howard, viscount Bindon, was di- accepted the story, in which there is nothing 
rected to pursue the investigation at Ceme in improbable. * It is not yet proven that there 
Dorset, in the neighbourhood of Sherborne, : was not in the sixteentli century some rich 
and to examine Ralegh, his brother (,'arew, ' and civilised kingdom, like Peru or Mexico, 



* Mr.Thynne of Wiltshire,' and * one lleryott 
of Sir Walter Rawleigh's house ' as to their 
alleged heresies. Unfortunately the result 
of the investigation is not accessible (liar/. 
MS. 7042. p. 401) [see Kyd, Thomas; Mar- 
M>WE, CiiRisTOPHKiil. In June 1594 Ralegh 
rtpent a whole night in eagerly discussing 
religious topics with the Jesuit John Corne- 
lius fq. v.], while the latter lay under arrest 
at Wolverton (Foley, Jesuit /, in. 461-2). 



in the interior of South America ' (Kingsley, 
MiMcellatneAj iK'jO, i. 44). The r«'ports of dog- 
headed men, or of ' men whose heads do grow 
beneath their shoulders,' may have originated 
in the disguises of the Indian medicine-men 
(ih. i. 45). Early in April, leaving his ships 
at Los Gdttbs, Ralegh started on his adven- 
turous search for the gold-mine of Manoa, 
with a little flotilla of five boats, about one 
hundred men, and provisions for a month. 



But Ralegh was soon seeking with charac- . The equipment and the means at* his dit<- 
teristic versatility^, somewhat less hazardous posal proved inadt»quate. Entering by wie 
means of satisfy ing^is speculative instiivtf' Manamo mouth from the Bay of Guanipa, 
He had been fascinated bv the Spanish legeAd and so into the Orinoco itself, near where 
of the fabulous wealth of thecity of Manoa in San Rafael now is, the labour of rowing 
South America, * which the Spaniards call against the stream of the river in flood 



Eldorado,' and he desired to investigate it. 
Early in 15f4 his wife, who deprecated the 
project, wrote to Cecil entreating him * rather 
to stay him than further him ' (Edwards, i. 
160). IVobably owing to his wife's influence, 
Ralegh delayeid going out himself, and in 
the first instance sent his tried ser^'ant, Jacob 
Whiddon, with instructions to explore the 
river Orinoco and its tributaries, which inter- 
sect the country now known as Venezuela, but 
long called by the Spanish settlers Guayana 
or Guiana. Whiddon returned towards the 
end of the year without any definite informa- 
tion. Ralegh was undaunted. He had already 
resolved to essay the adventure himself, and 
on 9 Feb. 1594-/5 he sailed from Plymouth 
with a fleet of five ships, fitted out prin- 
cipally at his own cost, Cecil and the lord 
aamifal being also interested in the voyage, 
and with a commission from the queen to 
wage war against the Spaniard. On "22 March • 
he arrived at the island of Trinidad, ofl*t}ie 
Venezuelan coast, where he attacked and 
took the town of San Josef. He seized Ber- 



was excessive; and when, after struggling 
upwards for an estimated distance of four 
hundred miles, they turned into the Caroni, 
it was often found impossible to make more 
than *oiie stone's cast in an hour.* They 
pushed on for forty miles further, when their 
provisions were nearly exhausted, and tlu»y 
were still without any prospect of reaching 
Manoa. Ralegh reluctantly decided to give 
up the attempt for the j)resent, hoping to try 
again at some future time. Leaving a man 
iand a boy behind with a tribe of friendly 
(lilfliajis, so that on his return he might 
find competent inteq)reters, or jiossibly even 
guides to Manoa, he and his companions ra- 
pidly de.scended the river with the current, 
and rejoined their ships. They carried with 
them sundry pieces of* white spar 'or quartz, 
*oii the outside of which apjwared some small 
grains of gold,' and these. Inking afterwards 
assayed in Ijondon, were reported to(ontain 
pure gold in proportions var^'ing from 12,000 
to 2(),1KX) pounds to the ton, the reference 
being apparently to the * assay pound ' of 



reo, gOTemor of Trinidad, who, stimulated 12 grains (information from Brot'essor Ro- 
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berts-Austen). iThey are also said to have 
brought back the earliest specimens of ma- 
hogany known in England. From Trinidad 
llalegh followed the north coast of South 
America, levied contributions from the Spa- 
niards at Cumana and Kio de Hacha^ and 
returned to England in August. But he 
had powerful enemies, some of whom de- 
clared that the whole story of the voyage was 
a fiction. It was to refute this slander that 
he wrote his * Discoverie of Guiana/ 159(3, 
4to. At the same time he drew a map, 
which was not yet finished when the book 
was published. This map, long supposed to 
be lost (ScnoMflUR(3K, p. 26 w.), has been 
now identified with a map in the British 
Museum {Add. MS. 17940a), dated 1650 
in the Catalogue, but shown to be Ilalegh^s 
by a careful comparison with the text of the 

* Discoverie ' and with lialegh's known hand- 
w^riting (Kohl, Descrij)tive Catalogue of 
Maps . . . relating to America . . . ineti' 
tioned iw vol. Hi. of Ilakluyt^n Great Work ; 
information from Mr. C. H. Coote). A fac- 
simile of the map is in vol. ii. of * Ham- 
burgische Festschrift zur Erinnerung an die 
Entdeckung Amerika's ' (1892). 

Ilalegh's accuracy as a topographer and 
cartographer of (Guiana or the central district 
of Venezuela has been established bv sub- 
sequent explorers, nor is there reason to doubt 
that the gold-mine which he sought really 
existed. The quartz which he brought home 
doubtless came from the neighbourhood of 
the river Yuruari (an affluent of the Caroni), 
where gold was discovered in 1849 by Dr. 
Louis IMassard, and has, since 1857, been 
procured in large quantities. The prosperous 
El Callilo mine in this region was probably 
the object of Ralegh's search (C. Le Nbvk 
Foster, * CaratalGold Fields of Venezuela,* 
reprinted from Quarterly Jour, of Geolwj. 
Hoc August 1869, and the same writer's 

* Ralegh's (rold Mine,* in Brit. Assoc. Hep. 
1869, i)p. 162-3). 

On his return in 1595 Ralegh retired to 
Shorbonl^*, and, as lord lieutenant of Corn- 
wall, prepared for the defence of the country 
against a threatened invasion from Spain. 
This prevented his personally undertaking a 
new voyage to (luiana ; but in January 1595- 
1 59() he sent out his trustv friend, Lawrence 
Kemys 1 q. v.], who brought back the news 
that the Sj);iniards, under orders from Berreo, 
hud re-established themselves in force at San 
Toniiis, near tli«' mouth of the Caroni, where 
an «'arlier Ft»ttlomont had been abandoned 
(llAKLrvT, iii. 672; Gardiner, iii. 444-5, 
whore the posit ion of San Tomas is discussed). 

Meantime Ralegh took a brilliant part in 
the expedition to Cadiz in June 1596. lie 



commanded the van — himself in the lead- 
ing ship, the Warspite — as the fleet forced 
its way into the harbour, and, though severely 
wounded, he was carried on shore when the 
men landed for the storming of the town. 
By his commission as a general officer he 
had a voice in the councib of war, but his 
share in swaying the decision to attack, which 
we know only from his own narrative (Ed- 
wards, ii. 147-8), may easilv be exaggerated, 
and is contradicted by Sir William Monson, 
the captain of Essex's ship, the Dieu Repulse 
( * Naval Tracts * inCiiURCUiLL, Foyo^tf*,! 704, 
iii. 185). On his return Ralegh was again 
busied with the despatch of a vessel to push 
discovery in the Orinoco. She sailed from 
the Thames in October, but did not leavtr 
Weymouth till 27 Dec, and by the end of 
June 1597 she was back at Plymouth with- 
out having been able to ^in any further, 
intelligence (IIakluyt, iii. 692). As far 
as Ralegh was concerned, the project was 
dropped for the next twenty years, though 
others made fruitless attempts in the same 
direction [see Leigh, Charles, d. 1605j. I 

Ralegh had been commended for his share in [■ 
the taking of Cadiz ; his friends believed that- I 
the queen's wrath was wearing itself out, and * 
Essex was not hostile. In May 1597 Ralegh 
was in daily attendance at the court, and on 
1 June he * was brought by Cecil to the queen, 
who used him very graciously and gave him 
full authority to execute his place as captain of 
the guard. In the evening he rid abroad 
with the queen, and had private conference 
with her ' (Edwards, i. 226). For the next 
few weeks he seems to have been on familiar, 
almost friendly, terms with Essex. Mean- 
time the intelligence from Spain showed that 
Philip was preparing to take revenge for the 
loss he had sustained at Cadiz. Ralegh 
drew up a paper entitled ' Opioion on the 
Spanish Alarum,* in support of the conten- 
tion that the cheapest and surest way to de- 
fend England was to strike beforehand at 
Spain. The idea had been forcibly urged by 
Ibrake ten years before, but the time was 
now more favourable and the advice accorded 
with the queen's inclinations. It had been 
intended to send out a squadron of ten shij^ 
under Lord Thomas Howard, with Ralegh 
as vice-admiral. The fleet was now increased, 
it was joined by a st^uadron of Dutch ships, 
and Essex, as admiral and general, t(.K>k 
command of the whole. On 10 Julv it put 
to sea, but was dispersed in a gale and driven 
back with some loss. It could not sail again 
till 17 Aug., and then with a diminislied 
force, a great part of the troops being left 
behind. Off Cape Finisterre the fleet was 
for the second time scattered by bod weather, 
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and only by slow degrees was it collected at 
Flores, in the Azores, where it was deter- 
mined to lie in wait for the Spanish treasure 
ships from the West Indies. But Essex had 
intelligence that it was doubtful if they 
would come at all, and that, if they did, they 
would take a more southerly route. He 
t herefore resolved to wait for them at Fayal, 
and sailed thither, giving Ralegh orders to 
follow as soon as his ships had watered. 
Ralegh, following in haste, arrived at the 
rendezvous before Essex, and seeing that the 
inhabitants were putting the town in a state 
of defence, he landed and took it withouj 
waiting for Essex, who, on coming in, was 
exceedinglv angry to find that he had been 
anticipateii. He accused Ralegh of having 
disobeyed the instructions, by landing * with- 
out the general's presence or order.* Ralegh 
appealed to the actual words, that ' tip 
captain of any ship 0£ company . . . shall 
land anywhere without directions from the 
general or some other principal commander,' 
be being, he maintained, ' a principal com- 
mander, named by the queen as commander 
of the whole fleet in succession to Essex and 
Howard.' Common sense justified Ralegh's 
action, and Essex was obliged to waive the 
point, though several of his friends are said 
t'> have incited him to brins: Ralegh to a 
court-martial {ib. i. 242). The quarrel was 
healed for the time by the intervention of 
Howard, and the fleet kept at sea till the 
middle of October, making some valuable 
prizes and destroying many others. On its. 
return the troops were distributed in the 
western garrisons, and Ralegh, in conjunction 
with L^rd Thomas Howard and Lord 
Monntjoy, was occupied in preparations for 
the defence of the coast against any possible 
attempts on the part of Spain. 

During the years immediately following. 
Ills time was, for the most part, divid^ 
between the court and the west country, 
with an occasional visit to Ireland. In 1597 
he was chosen member of parliament for 
Dorset, and in 1601 for Cornwall. In the 
last parliament he defended monopolies, 
which were -attacked with much heat in a 
debate of 19 Nov. 1001. He is reported to 
have blushed when a fellow-member spoke 
of the ininuity of a monopoly of playing- 
cards, and he elaborately explained nis rela- 
tions with the monopoly of tin, which he 
owned as lord warden of the stannaries, but 
he said nothing of . his efiually valuable 
monopoly of sweet wines (D Ewes, Journals 
of Parliaments, p. 645). In July 1600, after 
the news of the battle of 'Nieuport, he, 
, jointly with Lord Cobham, with whom he 
was now first intimately associated, was 



sent to Ostend with a gracious message from 
the queen to Lord Grey [see Bbooke, Hbxrt, 
eighth LoKD Cobiiam; Grey, Thomas, fif- 
teenth Lord Grey of Wiltox]. In the fol- 
lowing September he was appointed governor 
of Jersey, and at once repaired to the island, 
where he instituted a public registry of title- 
deeds, which is still an important feature of 
the insular land system, and he practically 
created the trade in tisli between Jersey and 
Newfoundland (Peoot-Ogier, lies dc la 
Manche, p. 326 ; Falle, Jersey, ed. Durell, 
p. 397 ; PROWSE, Hist, of Neir/outidland, 
pp. 52, 76). But the old quarrel with Essex 
was still smouldering. In season and out* 
of season, Essex and liis partis^ans, especially 
Sir Christopher Blount [q. v.], were loud in 
their denunciations of Ralegh. Essex, writ- 
ing to the queen on 25 June 1591), accused him 
of * wishing the ill-success of your majesty's ' 
most imp6Hant action, the decay of your 
greatest strength, and the destruction of 
your faithfullest servants' (Edwards, i' 254), 
and at the last he asserted that it was to 
counteract Ralegh's plots that he had come 
over from Ireland, and * pretended that he 
took arms^principally to save himself from. 
Cobham and Ralejjh^ who, he gave out, 
should have niurdi*red him in his house V 
(Cecil to Sir George Carew, i/j. i. 255). It . 
was nntruthfullv alle;red that Rale;rh had 
placed an ambuscade to shoot Essex as he ' 
passed on his way from Ireland to the lords 
of the council in London. Blount, pretending 
to seek a means of retaliating, shot four times 
at Ralegh ; he had already vainly suggested to 
Sir Ferdinando Gorges that Ralegh's removal 
would do Essex good seri'ice (Oldys, p. 333). 
Ralegh was not disposed to submit meekly 
to this" active hostilitv. At an uncertain 

■ 

date — probably in 1601 — he wrote of Essex 
to Cecil : * If you take it for a good counsel 
to relent towards this tyrant, you will repent 
it when it shall be too late. His malice is 
fixed, and will not evaporate by any your 
mild courses. . . . For after revenges, fear 
them not ; for vour own father was esteemed 
to be the contriver of Norfolk's ruin, yet his 
son followeth vour fath(*r's son and loveth 
him ' (cf. St. /oiix, ii. .*W ; and Devekel'x, 
Lives of the Deverenx, ii. 177). ^Vhen Essex 
was brought out for execution, lialegh was 
present, but withdrew on hearing it murmured 
that he was there to feast his eves on his 
enemy's sutle rings. Blount afterwards ad- 
mitted that neither h*^ nor Essex had reallv 

m 

believed that Ralegh had plotted against the. 
earl's life ; * it was,' he said, * a word cast out 
to colour other matters ; ' and on the scatlold 
he entreated pardon of Ralegh, who was 
again present, possibly in his oflicial capacity 
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by his attainder, and his estates forfeited, 
but his personal property was now restored 
to him. In 1(K)2, wfien lie had assigned the 
manor of Sherborne to trustees for the bem^- 
fit of his son Walter, he reserved the in- 
come from it to liimwlf for life. This life 
interest now fell to the king", but on WJuly 
1(\04 a sixty vears' term ot' Sherborne and 
ten other l)oi'(*et and Somerset manors was 
ffranted by the crown to trustees to be held 
by them for Lady Kalegh and her son. Soon 
aherwards a legal Haw was discovered in the 
deed of 1002 conveying Sherborne to the 
trust ees of the son W alter. After much legal 
argument the judges in 1608 declared the 
whole property to be forfeited under the at- 
tainder, and the arrangement of 1604 to be 
Toid. Lady Ralegh, in a personal interview, 
entreated James to waive his claim, but with- 
drew lier opposition on receiving a promise of 
400/. a vear for her life and that of her son, to- 
get her with a capital sum of 8,000/. The Sher- 
borne property, which was of the estimated 
rental of ToO/., was thereupon bestowed on the 
king*8 favourite, liobert Carr, earl of Somer- 
set. Shortly before Prince Henry's death in 
161 2 he begged it of James, who compensated 

tCarr with 20,000/. The prince intended to 
restore tlie estate to Kulegn, but died before 
he could effiK^t his design, and Carr retook 
possession^ but on his attainder in 1616, Sher- 
bonie was sold to John Digbv, earl of Brist ol, 
for 10,000/. (Stkbbino, pp. 244, 261-4; 
Carew Raleoic, liriff Belntion, liKlO). 

Ralegh was treated leniently in prison. 
He had apartments in the upper story of 
the Bloody Tower, where his wife and son, 
with their personal attendants, also lived, at 
the rate, for liousehold expenses, of about 
200/. a year, liut his health suffered from 
cold (Ao/m ayid Queries, 2nd ser. viii. 107), 
and frequent efforts were made by his enemies 
to concoct fresh charges of disloyaltv against 
him. In 1610 they succeeded in depriving 
him for three months of the society of his 
wife, who was orden?d to leave the Tower. 
In l*rince Henrv, however, he found a useful 
friend. The prince was ihainlv attracted bv 

a • • 

Ralegh's 'studies in science and literature, to 
which his enforced leisure was devoted. For 
the prince, Ralegh designed a model of a ship. 
Encouraged by him, he began his ' History 
of the "\VorldV and for his guidance de- 
aigned many political treatises. In a labo- 
ratory, or * still-house,' allowed him in the 
Tower garden for chemical and philosophical 
experiments, he condensed fresh from salt 
water ( an art only practised generally during 
the present century) (cf. Cat. State -Papers, 
Dom. 1606-7), and compounded drugs, chief 
among which was his 'Great Cordial or 



Elixir.' Ralegh's own prescription is not 
extant, but Nicholas le Febre compounded 
it in the presence of Charles II on 20 Sept. 
I(i62 (Evelyn, Diary, ii. 152), and printed 
an account of t he dnmonstrat ion in 1 (564. At 
the same time whatever books Ralegh chose 
to buy or borrow were freely at his disposal, 
and he interested himself in the scientific re- 
searches of his fellow-prisoner, Henry Percy, 
ninth earl of Northumberland jj. v."^, into 
whose service he intn)duced Harriot, his old 
friend and fellow-worker. 

As early as 1610, possibly earlier, Ralegh 
sought permission for another venture to the 
Orinoco. He was willing to command an 
expedition himself, or to serve as guide to 
any persons appointed. * If 1 bring them 
not,' he wrote, * to a mountain covered with 
gold and silver ore, let the commander have 
commission to cut off mv head there' 
(Edwards, ii. 393). His proposal received 
some encouragement, and m 1611 or 1612 
certain lords of the council offered to send 
Kemys with two ships, on condition that 
the charge should be borne by Ralegh if 
Kemys failed to bring back at least half a 
ton of gold ore similar to the S])ecimens. 
Ralegh objected that it was *a matter of 
exceeding difficulty for any man to find the 
same acre of ground again in a country 
desolate and overgrown which he hath seen 
but once, and that sixteen years since.' 
* Yet,' he wrote, * that your lordships may 
be satisfied of the truth, I am contented to 
adventure all I have, but my reputation, 
upon Kemys' memory ; ' tbe condition on 
the other side l>eing * that half a ton of the 
former ore being brought home, then I shall 
have my liberty, and in the meanwhile mv 
free pardon under the great seal, to be left 
in his majestv's hands till the end of the 
journey' [ib. Vi. 338-9). There can, ho^^- 
ever, be little doubt that Cecil, now earl of 
Salisbury, did not encourage the scheme, but 
the king yielded to the representations of Sir 
Ralph Winwood "q. v.], Ralegh's steadfast 
friend, and of Sir Cieorge Villiers ( afterwards 
duke of Buckingham) Tq. v." The warrant 
for his release was dated 19 Mareh 161')- 16; 
but it appears that he was actually discharged 
from the Tower two or three days earlier, 
though he continued throughout the year 
under the guard of a keeper (//;. i. o63; ii. 
341 ; Gardiner, ii. 3^1 ). 

During the following months he was busy 
in preparations for the voyage. He had no 
support from the crown, and he and his wife 
adventured all they had, including the 
8,000/., or as much of it as had been jpaid in 
compensation for the resumption of Sher- 
borne, and some land of hers at Mitcham 
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the mouth of the Cayenne. There he was wel- 
comed by friendly natives whose affection he 
had won twenty years before. * To tell you/ 
he wrote to his wife on 14 Nov., * that I 
might be king of the Indians were but vanity. 
. . . They feed me with fresh meat and all 
that the country yields ' (Edwabds, ii. 347). 
When the men were somewhat refreshed, 
and recovered from sickness, he moved to the 
Isle de Salut, and there prepared for the 
farther adventure. Five of the ships were 
small enough to cross the bar and go up the 
river, and in these he put four hundred men. 
He himself was too feeble from the effects 
of the fever to accompany them, and it was 
thegeneral wish that he should remain behind. 
It was expected that a hostile Spanish fleet 
would arrive, with which Kalegh could best 
deal. * You shall find me,' he told the ex- 
peditionary force, * at Punto Gallo, dead or 
alive ; and if you find not my ships there, 
yet you shall find their ashes. For I will fire 
with the galleons if it come to extremity, but 
run away I will never* (Gardiner, iii. 121). 
The chief command of the expedition up 
the river he entrusted to Kemys ; his 
nej)hew, CJeorge Ralegh, was to command 
the soldiers, among whom was his son 
Walter. Ualegh gave orders that thev 
should land at a point agreed on, and marcli 
to the mine, said to be three miles distant. 
If they were attacked by the Spaniards in 
moderate force they were to repel them ; 
but * if without manifest peril of my son,' he 
said to Kemys, * yourself, and other captains, 
you cannot pass toward the mine, then be 
well advised now you land. For I know, a 
few gentlemen excepted, what a scum of 
men vou have, and I would not for all tlu» 
world receive a blow from the Spaniard to 
the dishonour of our nation' (li. p. 120). 
The expedition started on 10 Dec, but the 
settlement of San Tomas had been moved 
several miles lower down the river, and it 
was impossible to pass it without being 
8t.>en, or to march to the mine without the 
danger of falling into an ambuscade. Kemys 
decided to attack the town, which was 
stormed and burnt, though with the loss of 
young Walter, llalegh's son. The Spaniards 
took to the woods, and, in face of their oppo- 
sition, Kemys judged it impossible to reach 
the mine. He accordingly returned, and 
rejoined Kalegh at Punto Gallo, only to kill 
himself in despair at the bitter reproach to 
which Ralegh gave vent. lie had brought 
fresh evidence of the existence and wealth 
of the mine, and Ralegh wished to lead his 
men back for another attempt. But they 
shrank from the venture ; he could neither 
persuade nor compel them ; they were 



thoroughly disheartened. He proposed to 
them to look out for the Mexican fleet ; they 
refused, the captains equally with the men. 
* What shall we be the better ? ' they said ; 
'for when we come home the king shall 
have what we have gotten, and we shall be 
hanged' (ib. p. 127). Several of the ships 
parted company. Some of them went to 
Newfoundland, and thence, with a cargo of 
fish on their own account, to the Mediter- 
ranean. After touching at St. Kitts, whence 
he sent letters to England, Ralegh also went 
to Newfoundland. He had now only four 
ships with him, and though with these he 
would fain have kept the sea in hopes of 
capturing some rich prize, his men refused 
to follow him. He realised the danger that 
awaited him in England, and, as a penniless 
outcast, ho would be scarcely more welcome 
in France. With much hesitation he went 
to meet his fate in Engfland, and arrived at 
l*lymoiith about the middle of June 1618. 

Already the news of the attack at San 
Tomas and of the failure of the expedition 
had reached the king, and the ^^^panish 
minister, now Condede Gondomar, demanded 
satisfaction in accordance with James's pro- 
mise that * if Ralegh returned loaded with 
gold acquired by an attack on tl^e subjects 
of the king of Spain, he would surrender it 
all, and would give up the authors of the 
crime to be hanged in the public square of 
Madrid.' James assured him that he would 
be as good as his word {ib. iii. 132). The 
council resented Gondomar's language to. 
the king ; but James, supported by BucKing- 
ham, convinced it tliat Ualegh ought to be 
punished. On 22 June James ai^sured (idn- 
domar that justice vshould be done, and Goii- 
domar replied with a sneer * that Kalegh and 
his followers were in England, and had not 
been hanged.' James, although stung to fury, 
agreed to propose to the council to sendKalegU 
and some dozen of his followers to Spain. 
Three davs later he ]>romised Gondomar that . 
Ralegh should l)e surrendered, unless Philip 
expresslv asked that he should be hanged in 
England (cf. * Documents relating to Riilegh's 
last voyages' by S. R. (lardiner in Camd, 
Soc. Misc('lla?it/, 1864, vol. v.) 

Shortly after his arrival at Plymouth Ra- 
legh set out for London ; but at Ashburton 
he was arrested by his cousin. Sir Lewis 
Stucley or Stukeley [q. v."^, who took him 
back to Plymouth, where lie was left much 
to himself. The opportunity suggested the 
advisability of escaping to France, but while 
he was still hesitating orders came for him 
to be taken to London. There also he was 
left at large, but, attempting to escape to a 
French ship at Gravesend, he was arrested. 
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brought back, and lodged in the Tower, the chancel of St. Margaret's Church, West- 
He had meantime drawn up his * Apoh^g>' ' minster, in spite of Lady Kalegh*s wish that 
i irorksj viii. 479), which is rather a justiti- j he should be buried at Haddington : the head 
cation of his conduct than a defence agrainst ; she caused to be embalmed, and she kept it 
the charge. *To James it must have appeared j by her in a red leather bag as long as she 
tantamount to a confession of guilt ; to all i lived. It seems to have passed into the po«- 
who knew what the facts were it stam])ed I sessionof her son Carew, but what ultimately 
him as a liar convicted by his own admission' I became of it is uncertain. A memorial win- 
(Gardixkr, iii. 141 ). | dow was placed in 1882 by American citizens 

Commissioners were now appointed to ' in St. Margaret's Church, with an inscription 
inquire into what had been done. AVith ! by James Russell Lowell. 
Ijord-chancellor Bacon at their head, they I The high position lialegh had occupied, the 
were all men of good repute, and there is greatness of his downfall, the general feeling 
no reason to doubt that they performed | that the sentence pronounced in 1603 was 



their duty conscientiously; Kalegh was ' unjust, and that the carrying of it into exe- 
examined, but his statements contradicted | cution in 1618 was base, all contributed to 
each other, till, * exasperated by the audacity ] exalt the j)0])ular appreciation of his cha- 
of his lying, they came to the conclusion racter. His enemies had denounced him as 



that there was not a single word of truth in 
his assertions; that his belief in the very 
existence of the mine was a mere fiction in- 



proud, covetous, and unscrupulous, and much 
evidence is extant in su])|)ort of the un- 
favourable j udgment . But the circumstances 



vented for the purpose of imposing upon his of his death concentrated men's attention 
too credulous sovereign' (i^. p. 142); and | on his bold exploits against his country's 
that his lies must be taken as an admission ', enemies, and to him was long attributed 
of his guilt. James accordingly gave orders , an im])ortance in affairs of state or in con- 
for him to be brought to trial, but was told ' duct of war which the recital of his acts 
that, as llalegh was already under sentence fails to justify. He was regarded as the 
of death, he could not now be legally tried. ^ typical champion of English interests against 
If he was to be executed, it must be on the Spanish aggression, a view which found its 
former sentence. On 22 Oct. Kalegh was most concentrated expression in the popu- 
brought for the last time before the com- lar tract * Sir Walter liawleigh's Ghost, or 
missioners, when, in the name of his col- England's Forewamer,' by Thomas Scott 
leagues, Bacon, after pronouncing him guilty (Utrecht, 1(»:^6, and frequently reissued), 
of abusing the confidence of his sovereign. Physical courage, ])atrioti8m, resourcefulness 
told him that he was to die. On 28 Oct. he mav be ungrudgingly ascribed to him. But 
was brought before the justices of the king's j he Iiad small regard for truth, and reckless 
bench, wlien he argued that the Winchester daring was the main characteristic of his 
sentence was discharged by his commission ' stirring adventures as ]>olitician. soldier, 
for tihe late voyage. He was told that, • un- ' sailor, and traveller. Ualegh acquired, how- 
less he could produce an express pitrdon from j ever, a less ambijfuous reputation in the 
the king, no argument that he could use | pacific sphere of literature, and his mental 
w^ould be admissible.' In that case, he an- , calibre cannot be fairly judged, nor hisversa- 
swered, he had nothing to do but throw , tility fully realised, until his achievements 
himself on the king's mercy; whereupon the in ]>oetry, in history, and |)olitical philosophy 
chief justice. Sir Ilenrv Montagu (afterwards ' have been taken into account. However im- 
Earl of Manchester) Tq. v.], awarded execu- petuous and rash was ho in action, he sur- 
tion according to law (id. p. 148). On the ; veyed life in his writings with wisdom and 
following morning, 29 Oct., he was brought i insight, and recorded his observations with 
to the scaffold erected in Old Palace Yard! ' dignity and judicial calmness. 
He mot his death calmlyand clieerfully, and I It is difficult to reconcile the religious tone 
of his last words many have become almost i of his writings with the reputation for inti- 
proverbial. As he laid his head on the i delity which attached to Ralegh until his 
block some one objected that it ought to be I death, and was admitted to be justifiable bv 
towards the ea^t. * What matter,' he an- i Hume. The charges brought against Balegli 
swered, Miow the head lie, so the ht^art be ' and Marlowe in l/)93 were repeated in gene- 
right 'r ' than whicli, says Mr. Gardiner, no ' ral terms within four months after his exe- 
better epita]>h could be found for him. An cution by Archbishop Abbot, who attributed 
official * Declaration ' of his demeanour and ' the catastrophe to his 'questioning 'of* God's 
carriage was issued a few days later and was ' being and omnipotence ' (Abbot to Sir 
frequ' ' **}printed. His remains were de- I Thomas Roe, 19 Feb. 1618-19). Such a 
1*' wife, and they were buried in ' charge seems confuted on almost every page 
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of his * History of the World,' in which 
he follows in the early chapters the Old 
Testament narrative with most confiding 
litemlness, and earnestly insists through- 
out on God*8 beneficence. A similar senti- 
ment finds repeated expression in his poli- 
tical essays. Nor in incidental references 
to the New Testament does he give any sign 
of incredulity (cf. Hi^torie, bk, ii. chap. iv. 
sect, xi.), and nothing actually inconsistent 
with these views can be detected in two 
works in which he dealt with meta])hyi»ical 
speculation. The one *The Sceptic/ first 
published in 1651, is a scholastic and incon- 
clusive dissertation — Dr. Parr called it a 
' lusus ingenii ' — in which it is argued that 
the endless varieties of physical formation, 
temperament, and capacity, discernible in 
living organisms, present insuperable ob- 
stacles to the universal acceptance among 
men of any one conception of truth. Doubt 
is therefore inevitable to man's reason ; but 
no mention is made of religious belief, which, 
it seems clear from llalegh's references to it 
elsewhere, he did not regard as dependent on 
man*3 reason. His 'Treatise of the Soul' 
(first published in the collected * Works,' 
182^)) IS a supersubtle and barren inquirv 
into the nature and function of the soul, 
mainly based on scriptural texts. The con- 
temiK)rary tone of religious orthodoxy gene- 
rated reputations for infidelity on very slender 
provocation, and in Kalegh's case the evil 
report doubtless sprang from liis known love 
of orally discussing religion with men of all 
opinions, and of thus encouraging freedom of 
speech. But his friend Sir John Harington 
affirmed that he personally kept within con- 
ventional bounds in such conferences. ^ In 
religion/ Harington wrote in 1(103, ' he hath 
shown in private talk great depth and good 
reading, as I once experienced at his own 
house before many learned men ' (Nuga An- 
tit/uff, ii. 132). 

Throughout his career Ralegh solaced his 
leisure by writing" verse, much of which is lost. 
All that is positively known to sur^'ive con- 
sists ofthirty short pieces,many of which were 
originally published anonymously, or under 
his initials in poetical anthologies, like the 
'Phienix Nest/ 1693; 'England's Helicon/ 
160(); or Davison's 'Poetical Rhapsody,' 1008 
(cf. England's Helicon and t) wimp's Poetical 
lihapiHxlyj both edited bv Mr. A. H. Bullen). 
But the signature of* Sir\V. R.' or of * Ignoto/ 
which he adopted occasionally, is not always 
conclusive testimony that the pieces to which 
those signatures are attached were from Ra- 
legh's pen. Dr. Hannah has noted twenty- 
five poems which haye been wrongly assigned 
to him on such grounds. Nor can r^Uance be 



placed on the pretension advanced in behalf 
of very many of his poems that they were 
penned * on the night before hia execution.' 

A fragment only remains of Ralegh's chief 
effort in verse, a poem called * Cynthia, the 
Lady of the Sea/ which was probably written 
during his enforced withdrawals from court in 
1589 and 1592-3. Gabriel Harvey described 
so much as was written before 1590 as * a fine 
and sweet invention.' l*uttenham doubtless 
referred to it in his * Arte of I'oesie' (1589), 
when he described Ralegh's * vein' as *most 
lofty, insolent, and passionate.' Edmund 
Sptmser, who generously encouraged Ralegh's 
essays in poetry, wrote to him in 1590 of 

* your own excellent conceit of Cyntlu«^/and 
tlirice elsewhere referred to the work appre- 
ciatively, viz. in a sonnet to Ralegh prefixed 
to the first three books of the 'Faerie Queene' 
(1590), in the introduction of the third book, 
and in * Colin Clout's come home again/ 
1591. * The twenty-first and lost Book of 
the Ocean to Cynthia,' with a few verses of 
an unfinished twenty-second book, is alone 
extant; this remains among the Hatfield 
manuscripts, and has been printed by Dr. 
Hannah. But the latter erroneously styles 
it * Continuation of the lost i)oem" Cynthia,"' 
and assigns it to the |)eriod of Ralegh's im- 
prisonment in the Tower. The two short 
poems which were found by Dr. Hannah in 
the same manuscript, and are printed by him 
as introductorv to the twentv-first book, do 
not appear to form any part of * Cynthia.* 
*The twenty-first and last book' portrays 
with much poetic fcn'our and exuberance the 
despair of Rtilegh at his exile from the presence 
of* Cynthia,' who clearly is intended for Queen 
Elizabeth. Ralegh refers to himself as *the 
Shepherd of the Ocean,' an appellation that 
Si)enser had conferred on him. The poem is in 
four-line stanzas, alternately rhymed. Among 
other attractive specimens of Ralegh's extant 
verse are a fine epitaph on Sir Philip Sidney 
(first printed anonymously in the * Phoenix 
Nest/ 1593) ; two commendatory poems on 
the * Faerie Queene' (in the 1590 edition of 
the first three books) ; * If all the world and 
love were young,' the replv to Marlowe's 

* Come, live with me' (in * England's Helicon/ 
1()00, signed * Ignoto,' but ascribed to Ralegh 
in Walton's Compleat Amfler) ; *Tlie Silent 
Lover/ a lyric (signed 'Sir \V. R. ;' auoted by 
Lord Chesterfield in Letter 183; cf Hannah, 
p. 20) ; ' The Lie, or the Soul's Errand/ be- 
ginning * Go Soul, the body's guest ' ( written 

• before 1593; printed in Davison's * Poetical 
Rhapsody/ 1608 anon., and with feeble altera- 
tions and additional stanzas in .Toshua Sylves- 
ter's' Posthumi/ 1633 and 1641 ); * ThePilgrim- 
age' (probably written in 1603 ; cf. Notes and 
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Itegiflter' (Ahber, iii. 357). It was pub- 
lished in 1614 — Camden says on 29 March. 
In no extant copy of either of the two edi- 
tions of 1614 is the author's name given, 
nor do they contain a title-page ; but there 
is a frontispiece elaborately engraved by 
lieinold Elstracke, which is explained in 
some anonymous verses (* The Mind of the 
Front *) by Ben Jonson. Of the two editions 
of 1614, the earlier supplies a list of errata, 
which are corrected in tue later. 

The work attained an immediate popu- 
larity. ]lami>den, Cromwell, Bishop Hall, 
and Princess Elizabeth, the Electress Pala- 
tine, were among its earliest readers and ad- 
mirers. James I alone condemned it. He 
complained that Ralegh had in his preface 
spoken irreverently of Henry VIII, and he 
believed he could detect his own features in 
Ualegirs portrait of Xinias, the effeminate 
successor of Queen Semiramis. On 22 Dec. 
1614 the arch})i8hop of Canterbury wrote 
asking the Stationers' Company, by uirection 
of the king, to call in and suppress * all 
copies of the book lately published by Sir 
AV alter Rawleigh ' (Arbeu, Stationers* Hi'- 
f/Utery vol. V. p. Ixxvii). The ref«»rence is 
obviously to the * History of the World/ and 
not, as Xlr. Gardiner assumed, to Kulegh's 

* Prerogative of Parliaments,' wliich was not 
begun before Alay 1615. Chamberlain, the 
letter writer, declared, on 5 Jan. 1615-16, 
that the * History ' * was called in by the 
king's commandment for divers exceptions, 
but specially for btMUg too saucy in censuring 
princes.' But the inhibition was apparently 
not per:»i.sted in. The book was permitted 
to continue in circulation after the publisher 
had contrived to cancel the title-page (AVy^^*."* 
and Qnefie^, 8th ser. v. 441-2). A second 
edition appeared in 1617 (with a title-page 
lH?aring I<alegh*8 name); others, in folio, are 
dated 1621, 1624, l6i>8,l6;U,UMi)(t\vo),16<)6, 
1671, lt)77(with alifebyJohnShirlev), 1678, 
1(;87, 1736 (the < eleventh '). An octavo re- 
print appeared in 1820at Edinburgh in (i vols., 
and it fills vols, ii.-vii. of the Oxford edition 
of llalegh*8 works of 1 829. * Tubus Historicus, 
or Historical Pers])ective* (1631), a summary 
of the fortunes of the four great ancient em- 
pires, is a bookmaker's com])ilation from it 
rather than, what it professes to be, an in- 
dei)endent production of Kalegh's. An ex- 
cerpt, entitled * Story of the \\'ar between 
the Carthaginians and their own mercenaries 
from Poly bins,' was issued in 1 657. A vowed 
abridgments, by Alexander Koss (called the 

* Marrow of History ') and by I^awrence 
Echard, are dated re8pectiyelyl650 and 1698. 
A brief continuation, by 'Roes, from 160. B.C. 
to A.D. 1640 appeared in 1663. 



The design and style of Ralegh's ' History 
of the World * are instinct with a magna- 
nimity which places the book among the 
noblest of literary enterprises. Throughout 
it breathes a serious moral purpose. It illus- 
trates the sureness with which ruin over- 
takes* great conquerors and other troublers of 
the world * who neglect law, whether human 
or divine, and it appropriately closes with 
an apostrophe to death of rarely paralleled 
sublimity, lialegh did not approach a study 
of history in a critical spirit, and his massive 
accumulations of facts have long been super- 
annuated. But he showed an enlightened 
appreciation of the need of studying geography 
together with history, and of chronological 
accuracy. His portraits of historical person- 
ages — Queen Jezebel, Demetrius, Pyrrhus, 
Lpaminondas — are painted to the life ; and 
the frequent digpressions in which he deals 
with events of his own day, or with philo- 
sophic questions of perennial interest, such 
as the origin of law, preserve for the work 
much of its original freshness. Remarks on 
the tactics of the armada, the capture of 
Fayal, the courage of Englishmen, the tena- 
city of Spaniards, England's relations with 
Ireland, emerge in the most unlikely sur- 
roundings, and are always couched injudicial 
and dignified language. His styhs although 
often involved, is free from conceits. 

To Ralegh is also traditionally ascribed 
the history of the reign of William I in 
Samuel Daniel's* llistoryof England '(161 8). 
This essjiv clo^elv resembles * An Introduc- 
tion to the Breviary of the History of Eng- 
land with th»j reign of King William I, 
entitled the Conqueror,* which was printed 
in 1693 from a manuscript belonging to 
Archbishop Sancroft, who believed it to be 
by Ralegh. The authorship is not quite 
certain. ' A Discourse of Tenures wliich 
were befort^ the Con(|iiest,* by IJalegh, is 
printed in the Oxford edition of his works. 

Numerous essays by Ralegh on political / 
themes were circulated in manuscript in hi.s 
lifetime, and manuscript copies are to W 
found in many private and public cot- 
lections. The following, which were pub- 
lished after his death, may be assigned to 
him with certainty: 1. * The Prerogative 
of Parliaments in England,* an argument, 
suggested by the proceedings against St. 
John in the Star-chamber in April Kilo, in 
favour of ])arliamentary institutions, though 
overlaid with .««o much conventional adula- 
tion of James I as to obscure its real aim : 
1628, 4to (title-pages are met with variously 
giving the place of publication as London, 
Hamburg, and MidJleburg), dedicated to 
James I and the parliament ,: London, 1657, 
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with a dedication to the parliament. 2. * Ad- 
vice to his Sod/ London, lt5o2, two editions; 
1(5.% (a collection of sensible, if somewhat 
worldly, maxims ). 3. * The Prince, or Maxims 
of State, written by Sir Walter Kawley and 
pres<mted to Prince llenrj-,^ London, 1042. 
4. * To-day a Man, To-morrow None,* Lon- 
don, 1044 ; containing the well-known let- 
ter to his wife. 5. * The Arraignement 
and Conviction of Sir Walter Kawleigh,' 
with a few letters, 1048. 0. * Judicious and 
Select Essays and Observations upon the 
lirst Invention of Shipping, the Miser}' of 
Invasive War, the Navy Royal, and Sea Ser- 
vice, with his Apology for his Voyage to 
Guiana,^ London, 1050, and 1657. 7. A col- 
lection of tracts, including 1, 2, and 3 above, 
with his * Sceptick, an Apology for Doubt,' 
'Observations concerning the Magnificency 
and Opulency of Cities,* an apocryphal * Ob- 
servations touching Trade and Commerce,* 
and * Letters to divers persons of quality,* 
published with full list of contents on title- 
page in place of any general title in 1051 and 
again in 1050 (with Vaughan's portrait) ; re- 
issued in 1057, with the addition of *The 
Seat of Government,* under the general title 
of * Kemaines.* 8. * The Cabinet Council, or 
the Chief Arts of Empire discabinated. By 
that ever-renowned knight Sir Walter llaw- 
leigh,' published by John Milton, 1058; re- 
issued m same year us * Chief Arts of Em- 
pire ' (cf. yotes and Queries, 5th ser. iii. 
;i02). 0. * Three Discourses : (i.) of a War 
with Spain; (ii.) of the Cause of War; 
(iii.) of Ecclesiastical Power;* published by 
l*hilip Ualegli, his grandson, London, 1702. 
10. * A Military Discourse, whether it would 
be better to give an invader battle or to 
temporise and defer the same,' published by 
Nath. Booth of Grav's Inn, 1734. 11. *The 
Interest of England with regard to Foreign 
Alliance8,'on the proposed marriage alliances 
with Savoy, 1750. 

* A Kelation of Cadiz Action in the year 
1590,' first printed in Cay ley's ' Life,' 1805, 
chap. \.j reappears, with many other pre- 
viously unprinted pieces of smaller interest, 
including the metaphysical 'Treatise of the 
Soul,' in the only collective edition of 
Kalegh's works, Oxford, 1829, 8 vols. 8vo. 
* Choice Passages from the Writings and 
Letters of Sir Walter Kaleigh' was edited 
by the Kev. Dr. Grosart in 1892. 

Some of the posthumous publications at- 
tributed to his pen are of doubtful authen- 
ticity. * ( )bservations touching Trade and 
^ 'ce with the Hollands and other Xa- 

50, and in * Itemaines,* 1051) — an 
a scheme for diverting the Dutch 
ade into English hands, which is 



repeated in McCulloch's * Tracts,* 1859 — is 
more likely by John Keymer. * A Dialogue 
l)etween a Jesuit and a Recusant in 1009,* 
*The Life and Death of Mahomet* (1037), 

* The Dutiful Advice of a loving Son to his 
aged Father * ( in Oxford edit.), may be safely 
rtrjected as obvious imitations of Kalegh's 
style. Two volumes attributed to I^legh by 
Sir Henry Sheeres ^q. v.], their editor, and re- 
spectively entitled *A Discourse on Sea Ports, 
principally on the Port and Haven of Dover,* 
1700-1 (reprinted in * Harleian Miscellany*), 
and ' An Essay on the Means to maintain the 
Honour and Safety of England,' 1701, are 
more probably by Sir Dudley Digges ^q.v.] 

The portraits of Ralegh are numerous. 
Among them is a full-length, probably by 
Zucchero, in the National Portrait Gallery, 
dated * 1588 setatis suae 34,* with a pair of 
compasses in the hand; another, in the 
Dublin Gallery, is assigned to the same artist 
(*iet. 44, 1598'); a third, with his son 
Walter (anon, dated 1002), belongs to Sir 
John Famaby Lennard, bart. (cf. Cat, Tudor 
Exhibition, 1890); a fifth belongs to the 
Marquis of Bath (cf. Cat, National Portraits 
at South Ken f in ff ton, 1800, 1868) ; a beautiful 
miniature at Belvoir Castle, inscribed * let. 65, 
1018,* forms the frontispiece to Mr. St^bbing's 

* Memoir,* 1891 ; and a portrait by Isaac 
Oliver is described in the * Western Anti- 
quary,* 1881 (i. 120). There are engraved 
portraits by Simon Pass (prefixed to his 
' II istory of the World/ 1 021 ), by R. Vaughan 
(prefixed to his * Maxims of State *), by 
lloubrakcn (in Birch's * Lives '), and by 
Vertue (prefixed to Oldys's * Life,' 1735). 

The spelling Ralegh (pronounced Rawley) 
is that which he adopted on his fathers death 
in 1 583, and persistently used afterwards. In 
April 1578 he signed * Rauleygh ' (Trans, of 
the Devon Asson. xv. 174) ; from November 
1578 (State Papers, Dom. cxxvi. 40 i) till 
1583 he signed * Hauley.' His brother Carew 
signed ' RauUygh ' i;i 1578 and * Raulligh' in 
1588 (ib. ccxvi. 48 1). Mr. Stebbing gives 
(pp. 30-1) a list of about seventy other ways 
in which the name has been spelt. The form 
Raleigh he is not known to have employed. 

Lady Ralegh died in 1047. By her Ralegh 
had two sons, ArV alter and Carew. Walter, 
baptised at Lillington, Dorset, on 1 Nov. 
1593, was probably lK)rn at Sherborne. He 
matriculated from Corpus Christi College, Ox- 
ford, on 30 Oct. 1007, and graduated B. A. in 
1010, his tutor being Dr. Daniel Fairclough, 
alias Featley, who describes him as addicted 
to * strange company and violent exercises,' 
In 1013 Ben Jonson accompanied him as his 
governor or tutor to France. Jonson de- 
clares he was ' knavishly inclined/ and re- 
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ports a humiliating practical joke which 
young Italegh playcKl on him {Conversations 
with Drummondf p. 21). Attending his 
father in his latest expedition to Guiana, he 
was killed at San Tomas before 8 Jan. 
1617-18, when Captain Kemys announced 
his death to his father. 

The second son Carew IIaleoh (1(505- 
1<>6(5), was bom in the Tower of London 
and baptised at the church of St. Peter ad 
Vincula on 15 Feb. 1604-5 ; liichard Carew 
ij.v.] of Antonie was his godfather. In 
61 J) he entered Wadham College, Oxford, 
a.<4 a fellow-commoner, matriculated on 
23 March 1620-1, and his name remained on 
the books until 1623 (Gardiner, Heff. Wad- 
ham Coll, Oxford), He is said to have 
written poetry while at Oxford. Wood saw 
some sonnets of his composition; a poem 
by him beginning * Careless of love and free 
from fears * was printed in Lawes's * Ayres 
and Dialogues,' 1653 (p. 11). His distant 
kinsman William Herbert, third earl of 
Pembroke, brought him to court, but James I 
complained that he looked like his father s 
ghost, and, taking the hint, he spent a year 
in foreign travel. A bill restoring him in 
blood pass»'d through the House of I^ords in 
1621 and through both houses of parliament 
in 1624, but James I withheld his assent, 
and,although it was submitted again in 1626, 
it did not receive the royal assent till 1628, 
when it was made a condition that Kalegh 
should resign all claim to the Dorset estate:* 
(LordJ*" Journals^ vol. iii. passim ; Commons 
Journals^ i. 755 sq.) In other res])ect8 
Charles I treated him considerately, and in 
1035 he became a gentleman of tlie privy 
chamber. In 1639 he was sent to the rleet 
prison for a week and suspended from his 
attendance at court for drawing his sword 
on a fellow-courtier (cf. Hist, StSS, Comm. 
4th I5ep. p. 294). Hut he nominallv re- 
mained in the king's service until the king's 
escape to the Isle of Wight in 1045. Ac- 
cording to Wood, Charles I * honoured him 
with a kind token at his leaving Hampton 
Court ' (cf. Lords' Journals vi. 186). lie is 
said by Wood to have * cringed afterwards to 
the men in power.' He had long set his heart 
on recovering his father s estates at Sherborne, 
and he presented to tlie House of Commons 
between 1648 and 1600 several petitions on 
the subject, one of which — largely autobio- 
graphical — was published in 1669 as *A 
brief Relation of Sir Walter Ralegh's Trou- 
bles ' (reprinted in Harl. Misc. and in Somers 
Tracts ; cf. Commons' Journals, vi. 595, viii. 
131 seq. ; Ijords* Journals, xi. 115 seq.) 
Wood chronicles a rumour tlmt he defended 
his father's memory by writing * Observation 



upon some particular persons and passages 
[in William Sanderson's " Compleat His- 
tory"], written by a Lover of tne Truth,* 
London, 1659, 4to. Tlie pamphlet doubtless 
owed something to Carew's suggestions. He 
certainly expostulated with James Howell for 
expressing (loubt in his * Kpistolaj Iloelianie' 
of the existence of the mine in Guiana, and 
induced Howell to retract his suspicions in 
1635 (cf. Epistolte Hoel. ed. Jacobs, ii. 
479 seq.) Meanwhile he took some active 
part in politics. He sat in parliament as 
member for Haslemere (1648-53) ; Carlyle 
is apparently in error in saying that he re- 
presented Callington in the closing years of 
the Long parliament (Notes and Queries, 
6th ser. vol. xii. passim, 7th ser. vol. i. passim). 
In May I(J50 he was committed to the Tower 
for a few days for * passionate words ' spoken 
at a committee {Commons' Journals, vi. 413, 
416). On 10 Aug. 1058 John Evelyn dined 
with him in his house at West Horsley 
(Evelyn, Diary, ii. 102). He took his place 
in the restored Rump parliament on 7 May 
1659, and sat regularly till the members 
were expelled on 13 Oct. He was n'instated 
with his fellow-membors on 2() Der., and 
attended the house till the dissolution in 
March (Massox, Milton, iv.) He zealously 
seconded Monck's efforts for the restoration, 
and through ^lonck's influence was appointed 
governor of Jersey on 29 Feb. 1659-60 
(Whitelocke, p. 697), but it is doubtful if 
he visited the island. On Charles IPs ret urn 
he declined knighthood, and the honour was 
conferred upon his son Walter (15 June DJ60). 
He owned property in Surrt»y; in 1629 the 
Earl of Soutliampton conveved to him the 
manor of East Horsley, and lie succeeded in 
1643, on the death of his uncle Sir Nicholas 
Throgmorton, to the estate of West Horsley 
( Manning and Bbjly , Surrey, iii. 31 ; Brat- 
ley and Britten, Surrey, ii. 76). In De- 
cember 1<>56 Ralegh settled tlie West 
Horsley property on his sons Walter and 
Philip, but the arrangement was voided by 
Walter's death, about 16<J3, and he sold the 
estat43 in 1(J65 to Sir Edward Nicholas for 
9,750/. (Gent, May. 1790, i. 419). Ualegh's 
I^ndon house was in St. Martin's Lane, and, 
dying there in 1666, he was buried on 1 Jan. 
1666-7 in his father's grave in St. Margaret's 
Church, Westminster. The register describes 
him as * kild,' which has be«^n interpreted as 
murdered. Bv his will he made his widow 
sole executrix {Gent. May, 1^50, ii. 3(iH). 
He married Philippa (bom Weston), M he 
rich widow of Sir Anthony Ashley.' His 
son I*hilip, of London and Tencliley in 
Surrey, was stated in 1695 to have four 
sons (Walter, Carew, and two others) and 
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threv Jaiurliters iI.e Neve. A'«i>A/j», p. 74); Linoa Vitte, 1620; Naunton's FragmeniH Re- 
ho vdhvd in irOJ No. 9 in the list piven pil>»i. 1641 ; FuUer's Worthies (1662); Uoydj! 
alKn>> oi his »:rana:a:h,.r-5 tract*, and died ' Wort hies (1665); Aubrey's Lives, and Spod^^^^ 
in irO.-i. rar;»w'< .huuhtrr Anne marriiHl Life of 1 Won. ^ !• or Kaleghs literary work the 




piiti 

ItKV*.. *Ti'aoh thv so'.i/ he aiUs.' to hue her S. L. 

forhi?lather*><ake.* Thr hirer. the tren nine- RALEGH or RALEIGH, ^V ALTER 

ne>< tU* whii-h is ^Inihiuil. ^\as tirst printed (ir)St>-1646),divine,bom in Ioi*6,wassti»coucl 

in nishop vJoodmairs * CiMirt of ,lame> I ' i ed. son of Sir Walter I\alegh*.s elder brother, Sir 

Brrwvr. l*-:ii>: ef. Kiuwuiw. ii. 3!sUr>S7: Carew Ralegh, knt., of Down ton, Wiltshire. 

Stesuixu. pp. li>'»-*^\ Ili3 mother was Dorothv, relict of Sir John 
[Thr chiff Liv^^ of K.il-^h aro tl'.oso hv Wil- , Thvnne, knt., of Ijongleat, Wiltshire, and 




war..!*, wliioh ouib.Mlie8 numerous original litti'rs _. -r* f • t» . • , v »» i 
and documriii.. is a rich qutrrv of material, hut (PATRICK, Bfbqmaf :Raleighxin<^) He twk 
f-an-el V a .v-nno tod or :uvMir:,"r . v.:x^t .rive. Al- ^^^b' onlers and in 161H Ix^came chaplain to 
th',ugh no detailed rvvr.iiiv«iart> iriv.n to ori-i- >^ "liam Ilerhert. third earl of Pembroke 
nalauihoriiit>lyMr. Stebhiiii:. hi> bioirrrtphT 'q. v.] In 1620 he was presented by his 
i^ of all thi' ino*^: rea !a!^le and bf>t infornuvi. patron t^othe rectory of Cliedzoy.nearBridcr- 
That ly Mr. Rlmund Go>so ilSSiO is like water, Somerset ; in the following year he 
sketches bv Ml. viv N;ip:cr ;\nd CharUs Kir,::?- riHvived the recton* of Wilton St. Marv, 
by. an ti:*iraini:iu' c>-;iv. For the l;isti»rv of Wiltshire. Between 1620 and 1623 he inar- 
lUleglis |uren-s and histarly lifi'. soejvli-roe ritnl Maria, daughter of Sir Ralph Oibbs. 
inIIowani>Mi>...:liv.;»(uneal..::uMetHiraMi,M, About 16:50 he was chosen a chaplain-iii- 
ii. l.i.>_7: and :hr nivnluallo papors by IV. ordinary to Charles I, who admired his preaidi- 
Bru>ht:y.d oi l.r.L. .::'i Sah-rion in ib.o Innwio- j„^, j„ ^^-jo jje ^-as made rector of Eling- 

tions ot :!u. I'-vor^ij^v A...vMti..n. hut a p i j^^,^ ^^^ Wroughton, and in 163^-> of Street, 

many pMU's ni K.. J»> UAirihau .Miv.r ro- ^,,„,^^^,^ In 1631 ho was minor prebendar>- 

mfii!! iu>i.Miri'. I r.i- nl^>^l .nithi'iilK* >ouroi*s tor .. .-, , . ,-. n /-^i .i i i *^i • -, 

it are the Slate P.i.r.. iM.n.sti. and Inland: ;^K. o«ibe "i \\ ells Cathedral and received 

the OtlerNUr> bo:h\.t' tho lar^-xv MSS. and of \':^''f}^^J^^}'i7^,'^^ Street-cum-\\ alton, 

the tVL-il r.ip.'i'- LOW i:, ooirM- of v^iM. oat ion bv ^^ dtshire. In 1036 he was created D.D. In 

tlu- Hist. .Mss. loTnt.i. Th.' I'rivv Couuiil 1 t*»-T he ]>ecame dean and rector of St. Bury an, 

Ke^t-icr ihr -ws littlr lijli* u:j 1\ ib gli's euriou"* Cornwall, and in KUl he was chosen to siic- 

rtlations with Marl.»wo v.i l.V.'J:?! ^rhii'h ar»' oeed Dr. (George Warburt on as dean of Wells, 

here notid-.l f«»r ilu' fr.*>i titU''. Sir John To^v- A staunch royalist and a member of l^>rd 

lhnnoss.y*s Sir Walt or IJaU iirh in Ireland vl8S3); l'alkland*s circle, Ralegh 8ufler»>d griev»>nsly 

sir Walti r Kab^h and l.is Co.i»ny in Anii rica. during the civil war. While he was attend- 




■Bors. ha-^ oorrooto! i-r illii>trUedthomhv ^^^J>i^^ t^™'* tavourableto the king, and Rab.-gh 
rcsear.'hesanu»nit.ri^iiialdooumentsboth was enableti to return to Chedzoy. ll.*eon- 
and and in Spain. Soe aUo Wooifs tinutnl to live therein safety until the defeat 
Oxon. ed. Bliss, ii. 236-9; John Foid*s ^ of Georgia Goring, lord Goring [q. v.], at 
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Langport in 1045. Ilalegh then fled to 
Bridgwater, and on the fall of that town 
(21 July 164o) surrendered to the parlia- 
mentarians. From Bridgwater he was sent 
a prisoner to Chedzoy, but on account of his 
weakness he was allowed to live in free 
custody in his own house. The departure of 
Fairfax and Cromwell was for him the be- 
ginning of new troubles. One Henry Jeanes, 
being anxious, it is said, to secure the rectory 
for himself, carried off the dean to Ilchester, 
and there had him lodged in the county 
gaol. From Ilchester the prisoner was re- 
moved to Banwell, and thence to the deanery, 
Wells, where he was entrusted to the care 
of David Barrett, a shoemaker. By this 
person he was rudely dealt with, and at last 
mortally wounded in a sculfle. According 
to iSimon Patrick, lialegh was murdereu 
whilo attempting to screen from Barrett's 
impudentcuriosityaletter that he had written 
to his wife (cf. Walker, Sufferings of the 
VUnjyx Ant/ 1 ice liuina, 1047), He died on 
10 Oct. 1(540, and was buried in the choir 
of Wells Cathedral, before the dean's stall. 
No inscription marks his grave. Kaleigh's 
eldest son George attempted to bring Jiarrett 
to justice. A priest-vicar of Wells nHuied 
Standish was arrested for having permitted 
the burial of the dean in the cathedral, and 
'was kept in custody to the hour of his 
death ' (Patrick). 

Kalegh's papers were preserved in the 
family, and thirteen of his sermons were 
given bv his widow to Simon Patrick (1020- 
1707) [q. v.], then dean of Peterborougli, 
who published them in 1079, with a bio- 
graphical notice, and a Latin poem written 
in praise of Uale^h by a Cambridge admirer, 
who is probably Patrick himself. The volume 
is entitled ' Reliquiae lialeighame, being Dis- 
courses and Sermons on several subjects, bv 
the Beverend Dr. Walter Raleigh.' The 
editor praises Italegh's quickness of wit, 
ready elocution, and mental powers, but says 
that* he ' was led to imitate too far a very 
eminent man,' whose name is not given. 
Among Ralegh's friends were Lucius Cary, 
second viscount Falkland Tq. v.], Henry Ham- 
mond fq. v.], William ChiUingworth [q. v.], 
and Edward Hyde, earl of ClarendonT^. v.j 

In 1719 Laurence Howell [q. v.] published 
* Certain (Jueries proposed by Roman Catho- 
licks, and answered by Dr. Walter Raleigh,' 
with an account of Ralegh copied from Pa- 
trick. Of a tract on the millennium which 
lialegh is said to have written, no trace 
remains. 

[Wood's Athens Ozon., ed. Bliss, iii. 197; 
noare*s Wiltshire, Hundred of Downton, pp. 35, 
37; Raleigh Pedigree, privately printed from the 



records of the College of Arms ; Foster's Alumni 
Oxon. IftOO-nU; Addit.MSS. 15669-70.] 

E. C. M. 

RALEIGH, ALEXANDER(1817-1880), 

nonconformist divine, was born at The Flock, 
a farmhouse nf»ar Castle Douglas in the 
Stewart ry of Kirkcudbright in Galloway, 
on 3 Jan. 1817. He was the fourth son of 
Thomas and Isabella Raleigh. The father 
was a Cameronian. After a short period of 
alternate teaching and farming, he was ap- 
prenticed in 1832 to a draper at Castle Dou- 
glas. Meanwhile his father removed to Liver- 
pool, and in three years Alexander followed. 
There, while in trade as a draper, he took 
charge of a Sunday-school Bible class, and 
began to study for the congregational ministry. 
In March 1840 he entered Blackburn College 
as a divinity student, and by too close aj)pli- 
cation injured his health. In I843the college 
was transferred to Manchester, where the last 
year of Raleigh's student life was spent. In 
April 1845 he became pastor of the congre- 
gational church in Greenock, but in the 
summer of 1847 his health broke down, and 
he resigned the charge. For several years he 
was a wanderer in search of health. After 
short ])eriods of ministerial service in Bir- 
mingham, and at Liscard, near New Brighton, 
he uiiflfTtook the ])astorat«^ of a church at 
Rotherham in August 1850, where, with 
greatly improved health, he laboured until 
April 1855. At this time he accept^nl the 
charge of the West Georgi* Street indepen- 
dent chapel, Glasgow, in succession to Dr. 
Ralph Wardlaw, its minister for fifty years. 
In 1858 he accepted a call from the congre- 
gation of Hare Court Chapel, Canonbury, 
London. Raleigh soon played an important 
part in the religious life of lx)ndon. He 
preached the anniml sermon before the London 
Missionary Society in Surrey Chapel in May 
1801. lie was also apiwinted one of the 
* merchant's lecturers in tiie city of London.' 

In February 1865 the university of Glas- 
gow conferred on Raleigh the degree of D.D. 
In the same year he was sent-bv the Congre- 
gational Union of England and Wales to re- 
present that body at the National Council 
of Amt^ican Congregational (^hurches. The 
council met at Boston in June. Raleigh's 
colleague:^ were Dr. Vaughan and Dr. (teorge 
Smith. The American civil war had just 
concluded, and considerahh? bitterness was 
manif«»ste(l towards Dr. Vaughan, who, as 
editor of the * British Quarterly Review,' 
was responsible for some unfriendly articles 
on the part the north had ])layed in the 
struggle. Kah.'igh's tact, however, brought 
the council's work to a peaceful conclusion. 

Raleigh was chairman of the Congrega- 
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tional Union of England and Wales for the 
first tim«» in 1868. In 1871 his congregation 
at Hare Court built a 8ist».»r church on Stam- 
ford Hill, which was placed under the same 
ministerial charge. Henry Simon became 
co-pastor of the united churches with Dr. 
Kaleigh. In 1875 his congregation presented 
him with 300/., so that he might visit the 
Holy Land. On his return he became minister 
of tiie Kensington Cong^gational Church. 

In 1879 he was for a second time presi- 
dent of the Congregational Union. He died 
on 19 April 1880, and was buried in Abney 
Park cemetery, beside his friend. Dr. Thomas 
Binney. Raleigh married Mary, only daugh- 
ter of James Gilford of Edinburgh. 

Kaleigh, who bore a wide reputation as an 
effective preacher, published several collected 
volumes of sermons and devotional works. 

[Alexiinder Raleigh: Records of his Life, 
ed.Mary Riilcigh, 1881 (with portrait): published 
works] W. B. L. 

RALEIGH, WILLIAM de (^/. liViO), 
bishop of Winchester, was a native of Devon- 
shire, but it is doubtful to which of the four 
branches of the Devonshire llaleighs he be- 
lonored. Prince ( Worthiest ofDeron^ p. 516) 
inclines to the family settled near Barnstaple. 
In 1212 he was presented by King John to 
the church of Bratton, and was employed in 
judicial business in Lincolnshire and Cum- 
berland in 1220-7. In 1228 he was appointed 
one of the just ices of the bench and one of the 
justices itinerant. He was at some period in the 
earlier part of his career a canon of St. Paul's, 
holding the prebend of Kentish Town (Matt. 
Paris, ILiAt. Minor, W. 400 ; Le Xeve, Faati, 
ii. 403), and in 1237 he was treasurer of 
Exeter Cathedral (Grosseteste, Ijetters, ed. 
Luard ; Le Neve, Fastis i. 414). He is said 
by Matthew Paris to have been skilled in the 
laws of the realm, and to have been a par- 
ticularly intimate counsellor of the king. 
Probably this position, rather than any re- 
putation for sanctity, caused the monks of 
several vacant cathedral churches to elect 
him to their sees. In 1239 he was elected, 
first to Coventrv or Lichfield, and afterwards 
to Norwich, but he chose Norwich, and was 
cousecrated by Archbishop Edmund Kich at 
St. Paul's on 25 Sept. of that year, in suc- 
cession to Thomas Blunville. Daring his 
episco])ate he took an active part in punish- 
ing Jews who were accused of conspiring 
to crucify a Christian boy. 

Already, after the death of Peter des 
Roches in 1 23s, and before he became bishop 
of Norwich, Raleigh was elected by the 
monks to the vacant see of Winchester, but 
he did not get possession until 1244. When 



the king's candidate, William of Valence 

[q. v.], tue queen's uncle, was objected to by 

' the monks as a man of blood, Henry retorted 

' that Raleigh had slain many more with his 

tongue than his rival with his sword. Henry 

resorted in vain to various oppressive mea- 

surt^s, and would not yield, even when Wil- 

' liam de Valence died. But by a laxdsh ex- 

Senditure, which impoverished his rich new 
iocese for the rest of his life, Raleigh in 

I 1243 procured papal confirmation, and 
Henry s gold failed to obtain a reversal of 
the bull. As the king, with the help of the 

1 mayor of Winchester, now kept the bishop- 
elect out of the city by force, he retaliated 

I by excommunication and interdict, and re- 
tired to France, where he obtained favour 
with Louis IX. At last, in 1 244, underpro- 
test and threat of interdict from three Eng- 
lish bishops, the English king yielded, and 
allowed Raleigh to enjoy his see. 

At the great council of 1244 Raleigh was 
one of the joint committee of prelates, earls, 
and barons chosen to consider the king's de- 
mand for a subsidy, and he was present at 
the parliament of 1248. In 1245 he attended 
the council of Lyons, and early in 1249 he 
went again to France. He died at Tours on 
1 Sept. 1250, after spending eleven months 
there for the sake of economy. 

[Matt. Paris ; Ann. Waverley ; Ann. Winton. ; 
Bartholom. Cotton.; Grosseteste *s Letters, 1235, 
1236, 1245: Stubbs's Registrum Sacrum Angl. ; 
Dugdale's Monast. Angl. and Chronica Series, 
pp. 9, 11; Fuller 8 Worthies of England in 
Devonshire, i. 252,277; Godwin, De Prsesuli bus 
Anffliae Commeutarios ; Stubbs's Const. Hist. 
1878, iii. 308 ».] E. G. P. 

RALFE, JAMES (/. 1820-1829), writer 
on naval history, was the author of *The 
Naval Chronology of Great Britain: an His- 
torical Account of Naval and Maritime 
Events from the commencement of the War 
in 1803 to the end of the Year 1816 ' (3 vols. 
8vo, London, 1820), a useful compilation, in- 
tended as a continuation of the * iV aval Chro- 
nology * of Captain Isaac Schomberg [q. v.1, 
but on a more ext<>nded scale. It appears ti) 
have been issued in parts, the date on the 
title-page being that of the completion of the 
work. He afterwards wrote *The Naval 
Biography of Great Britain, consisting of 
Historical Memoirs of those Officers of the 
British Navy who distinguished themselves 
during the reign of his Alajesty George IH/ 
4 vols. 4to, I^ndon, 1828. This was cer- 
tainly published in parts, as appears from the 
reprint of the * Memoir of Admiral Charles 
Stirling' (12mo, 1826), and an appendix 
to the * Memoir of Sir James Athol Wood,' 
containing a criticism on it by Sir Charles 
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Brisbane, dated 29 Dec. 1827. The appen- 
dix also contains an account of the battle of 
Navarino, and in the following year, 1829, 
Kalfe issued a pamphlet in justincation of Sir 
Edward Codrington*s conduct. The matter 
of the several memoirs in the * Naval Bio- 
graphy ' seems to have been for the most 
part contributed by the subjects of them, 
and may be accepted as correct as to facts. 
The inferences are less certain, and the style 
is stilted and verbose to an extreme degree. 
As a pecuniary venture ,it is said to have 
been unsuccessful, and in 1829 an attempt 
was made by some of the senior officers of 
the navy to raise a fund for the author's benefit, 
the sul^riptions to be paid to his publishers, 
Messrs. Whitmore & Fenn, 6 Charing 
Cross (advertisement at the end of the 
* Xavarino * pamphlet). 

[Ralfe's workfl.l J. K. L. 

RALFS, JOHN (1807-1890), botanist, 
bom at Millbrook, near Southampton, on 
13 Sept. 1807, was the second son ot Samuel 
llalfs, a veoman of an old family in Hamp- 
shire, dis father died at Muddiford in that 
county before the child was a year old, and 
the children (two sons and two daughters) 
were brought up at Southampton by their 
mother. After oeing educated privately he 
was articled to his uncle, a surgeon of Brent- 
ford, with whom he lived for two years and 
a half. For two years he was a pupil at 
Winchester hospital, and in 1832 he passed 
his final examination, being specially recom- 
mended by the examiners for his knowledge 
of botany. For some time he practised m 
partnership with another surgeon at Shore- 
ditch, and he is also said to have practised at 
Towcester. At Torquay, whither he removed 
on account of an afiection of his lungs, he 
married, in 183o, Laura CJecilia, daughter of 
Henry Newman. In November 1837, for the 
sake of the mild climate, he settled at Pen- 
zance, and, having abandoned his profession, 
dwelt there for the rest of his life. 

Through the misconduct of a near relative, 
who betrayed his trust, Italfs lost most of 
his fortune ; but under the will of his friend, 
the lie v. Henry Penneck, who died in 1862, 
he enioyed a small annuity. In spite of ill- 
health and failing eyesight, he actively pur- 
sued botanical researches until he was se ven ty- 
^\e years old. He was long a member of 
the committee of the Penzance library, cata- 
logued its books and prepared its printed 
catalogue (Sujml. Cat Penzance Libr, 1893, 
p. 6). He died at 15 St. Clare Street, 
Fenzanoe, on 14 July 1890, and was buried 
in the cemetery^ where a monument was 
erected to his memory by the members of 
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the Penzance Natural History and Anti- 
quarian Society, of which body he was a 
vice-president after its resuscitation in 1880, 
and president for 1883-4. 

llalfs's marriage proved unhappy. Within 
two years from tlieir union his wife joined 
her parents in Franco. She died in 1848, 
at the chateau of the Count and Countess of 
Morambert in the Dordogne. Kalfs visited 
the chateau in 1850, and took the oppor- 
tunity of seeing the chief botanists in Paris. 
He left his collections of microscopic slides, 
3,137 in all, to the botanical department of 
the British Museum, but as the will had 
not been witnessed, it did not take legal 
eftect. Tlie botanist's only son, however, 
^Ir. John Henry lialfs, carried out his father's 
intentions. 

The works of llalfs were: 1. * British 
Phoenogamous Plants and Ferns,' 1839. 
2. *The British Desmidese,' 1848. This 
volume is * unsurpassed for the beauty and 
accuracy of its coloured plates,* and is very 
rare, fetching many times its published 
price. His first paper, on * Desmids and 
Diatoms,' was contributed, at the suggestion 
of the Uev. M. J. Berkeley, to the Edin- 
burgh Botanical Society, and for many 
years his articles appeared in its * Transac- 
tions' and in the * Annals of Natural His- 
tory.' Hundreds of his letters are among 
Berkeley's correspondence in the botanical 
department of the British Museum. In the 
Penzance library are deposited his manu- 
script collections, viz., * Flora of West 
Cornwall,' 1878-86, 8 vols.; * Flora of the 
Scilly Isles,' 1876, 1 vol., and * Fungi of 
West Cornwall,' 1880-6, 2 vols. 

Arthur Hill 1 1 assail long corresponded 
with llalfs, wlio suggested that they should 
render each other assistance in their in- 
quiries. But when Ilassall's * British Fresh- 
water AlgaB, including Descriptions of the 
Desmideue and Diatomacero,' which, in Kalfs's 
opinion, ought to have been published 
jointly, appeared in 1845, no mention was 
made'of llalfs. The * History of Infusoria,' 
by Andrew Pritchard [q. v.], was enlarged 
and revised by llalfs and other botanists. 
His contribut ion on the diatomaceoe was con- 
densed by Pritchard (pp. 756-iUO). 

Ralfs aided in the botanical portions of 
the ' Guide to Ilfracombe,' 1838; the * Guide 
to Penzance, by J. S. Courtney,' 1845 ; the 
* Week at the Land's End, by J. T. Blight,' 
1861 ; the ' Official Guide to Penzance,' 1876, 
and he supplied the list of desmids to 
Jenner's * Flora of Tunbridge Wells.' He sent 
many plants for description in the second 
edition of ' English Botany, by Sir James 
£. Smith.* ' Berkeley gave the name of 
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Ivalfsia to a genus of seaweeds, and Wilson 



held to have displayed little activity, and 



named a Jungermannia in his honour.* Dnr- both he and Odda were replaced in their 
win in his * Insectivorous Plants ' gracefully I command (Anglo-Saxon Chron, an. 1052, 
referred to those supplied to him by Ualfs ' Peterborough), llalph was the only foreign 



from the neighbourhood of Penzance. 

[Journal of Botany (with portrait) by II. ftnd 
J. Groves, October 18'.)0, pp. 281)-93, iind De- 



earl that was allowed to retain his earldom 
after Godwin's return. In 1055 his earl- 
dom was invaded and ravaged by ..'Elfgar 



cember 1891. p. 371; Ifardwicke'i* SMence [q. v.], the dispossessed earl of East Anglia, 
Gossip, by William Roberts. June 1889. pp. j and his Welsh allies under Grulfydd. He 
126-8, September, pp. 177-9; Lanje!, 19 July ' met the invaders on 24 Oct., two miles from 
1890, p. 155 ; Nature, 24 July, p. 300 ; Cornish- I Hereford, at the head of an army composed 
man, 17 and 24 July 1890; CorniMh TeUirraph, , partlv of the English of his earldom and 
17 July. Particukrs of his scientific papers are , part iV of French and Normans. II 



given in the BiblioihocH Cornubionsis of I>oase 
and Courtney, and the Cjllectanei Cornn^»iensia 
of G. C. Boase.] W. P. C. 



partly of French and Normans. lie com- 
manded the English to fight on horseback, 
contrary to their custom. He was the first 
to flee, and it is said that his French and 



RALPH. [See also Randolph and , ,^'^"««J}8 *^^*^] ^;»^1^ ^"™' *^"^ ^^f^ *^« ^"&- 
Randulf.I i *'*" followed their example; four or five 

hundred of them were slain, and Hereford 




FORD 

Dreu: 

Godgifu 

came over to England in 1041, during tho Peterborough Abbey, to which he was a 
reign of Hardecanute ( HUiorin Itame!*if)isi.<, ' benefactor (^Antflo-Saron Chwn. an. 1057 ; 
p. 171), with his uncle, Edward the Con- , Huoo Caxdidus, Canob, Burgi Hiftoria, 
lessor. The latter, who came to the throno I p. 44). He was inert, cowardly {Ge$ta 
the next year, regarded the young man with liegum, ii. c. 199), and, it may be inferred 
favour, and he was entrusted with the earl- j from his order to the English at the battle 
dom of Worcestershire, wrobablv in subordi- of Ilereford, arbitrary and headstrong. 
nationtoLcofric,earlofMfrciarq.v.](0>^^.f I |^Onleric, p. 600. ed. Duchesne; Freeman's 
Diplomat mi8,\\, ll>3, N o. 792 ; Norman Con- Xornian Conquest, i. 584, ii. passim ; autliorities 
quest J ii. Ill); he was in commiind there in , jn text.] W. H. 

July 1041), when a force of i)irate.s from Ireland I ^ . , ^.^ „, „ ^- 

and Welsh under Gruffvdd ab Rhydderch ' , RALPH OF A^ader, Earl of Norfolk 
[q. v.] invaded the shire. He fled bt-fore CA- ^^'^)- [^^ee Guader, Lalpil] 
them, heaving Worcester to be burnt by the \ RALPH or Toesxy (d, 1102), Nor- 
invaders, and gaininj^ for himself the ap- man baron, came in the female line of the 
pellatiou of * the timid earl' (Will. Malm, stock of Malahulc, uncle of Rollo, the con- 
Gesta liff/iim, ii. c. 199 ; Flor. Wig. an. ! quoror of Normandy (Ord. Vit. i. I8l n.) 
1055). ()n the outbreak of the quarrel 11 is father Roger fought against Odo of 
between the king and Earl (lodwin ^q. v.], j Chartres under Richard II of Normandy 
which arose out of the outrage committed ' (William of Jumikges, p. 253), and after- 
by Ralph's stepfather, C'ount Eustace of wards went to Spain, with the intention of 
Boulogne, at Dover in 1051, he marched to carving out a principality for himself, as 
Gloiicester to uphold the king (ib. an. 1051). , otiier Normans were doing in Southern Italy. 
When Godwin and his sons were banished He married a daughter of the widowed 
he received Swegen's earldom of Hereford- Countess of Barcelona, but, though he won 
shire {Norman Conquest ^ ii. 160, 5G1), and a terrible repute by his hard-fought victories 
it was thought j)ossible at this time that, in 1 over the Saracens and his cannibal ferocity, 
spite of the fact that Ralph had an eklt^r his plans came to nought, and he returned 
brother living (Count Walter III, who died to Xormandy, soon after the succession of 




of 

attempt to return to England, and Ualph, Normandy, and is described as a proud and 
in conjunction with Earl Odda, another of j j)ow<Tful man, declared he would not have 
the king's kinsmen, was put in command of ; a bastard for his duke. So he began to lay 
a fleet at Sandwich to prevent his landing, waste the lands of his neighbours, until 
The weather was bad, and Godwin returned Robert de Beaumont defeated and slew 
with his vessels to Flanders; but Ralph was ' Roger and his sons Helbert and Elinand 
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^the date must have been after 1Q40; cf. 
Ord. Vit. ii. 370 n.) Roger*8 widow, Adeline 
or Helen, married Richard, count of Evreux. 
His daughter Adelina was wife of William 
Fitz-Osoem [q. v.] 

Ilalph succeeded his father, Roger, at 
Toesny and as standard-bearer of Normandy. 
In lOoO he witnessed a charter of William 
to the monastery of St. Evroul (Ord. Vit. 
ii. 40). In 1054, after tlie defeat of the 
Frencn at Mortemer, Ralph was sent by 



second son, for their heir. Ralph's warfare 
forms ' an immediate part of the tale of 
William Rufus* (Freeman, William Ru/us, 
i. 240), and six years later he was again 
found supporting William against his brother 
Robert,. Two years later the English king 
when in Normandy visited Ralph at Conches 
(ib. ii. 240). In 1100 Ralph was engaged in 
warfare with Robert de Beaumont, count of 
Meulan,in alliance with William of Evreux. 
He died on 24 March 1102, and was buried 



William to announce the news in the camp ! in the abbey of Conches. 
of the French king. His message, delivered Italph is commonly spoken of as Ralph of 
from a rock hard by in the dead of the I Conches, and it is possible that he, and not 
night, struck the invading host witli panic, his father, founded the abbey and built the 
and they hastily retreated to their own castle of Conches. When llalph went to 
land. About 1060 Ralph was accused before Spain he left his physician, Goisbert, to be- 
William, by Roger of Montgomery [q. v.], and come a monk at St. Evroul. Some years 
in consequence disinherited and exiled. He later he took Goisbert to England, and gave 
seems to have joined with Amald de Es- the monks Caldecot in Norfolk, and Alton 
calfoy in an attack on the monastery of St. in the parish of Rock, Worcestershire. His 
Evrouk; afterwards he went on a journey wife, Isabel or P^lizabeth de Montfort, had 
to Spain, but before his departure came to taken an active part in her husband*s war- 
St. Evroul and begged pardon for his con- . fare with William of Evreux, riding, like 
<luct, promising if he returned in safety to '■ another Penthesilea in armour, among the 
make compensation to the monks {ih. ii. ' knights; she survived her husband, and spent 
401). About 1003 he was restored to favour, her last years in the monastery of Haute 
at the petition of Simon de Montfort and Bruyere. Ralph's eldest son, Ralph, suc- 
Waleran deBreteuil (ib. ii. 93). Ralph was ceed(»d him, and married Adeliza, daughter 
present at the council of Lillebonne in of Waltheof, earl of Huntingdon ; he sup- 
1066, when the invasion of England was de- ported Henry I in his warfare with Robert 
cided on. Before the battle of Hastings, of Normandy, and died in 1126, leaving two 
William bade him, as standard-bearer, take sons, Roger and Hugh, 
the standard which the pope had sent him. Ralph ofToesny was ancestor of the Robert 
But Ralph refused the honour, that he might de Tony who was summoned to parliament on 
be more free to bear his part in the fight 10 April 1299 (BuR5E,-Er^i«c^iV^r(iye). He 
( Wace, 7601-20). had two brothers, who settled in England- 

After the conquest of England ho was Robert, ancestor of the Staffbrds, earls of 
rewarded with lands in Norfolk, Hertford- StaHbrd and dukes of Buckingham ; and 
shire, Berkshire, Worcestershire, and other Nigel, ancestor of the Gresleys of Gresley. 

?.^!i?*«2 (P^^'^yy »• <52, 138, 168, 176, 183, [Ordericus Vitalis (Soc. de I'Hist. do Franco) ; 
11.91,23*)). It was probably not Ralph, but William of Jumiiges ap. Duchesne's Uistori© 
his son, also named Ralph, who supnorted Normannorum Seriptores; Wace's Roman de 
Robert of Normandy against his father in Rou ; Freeman's Norman Conquest and Wil- 
1077. In 1081 Ralph was with William at \ Hum Rutus : Battle Abbey Roll. iii. 171-7, ed. 
Winchester. After William's death in 1087 I Duchess of Cleveland ; Planchc's Conqueror and 
he expelled the ducal garrisons from his his Companions, i. 217-27.] C. L. K. 

castl^ In the following year, however, he raLPH, Barox op Mortemee {d, 
Wht under Duke Robert in Maine. In 1090 ^^q^ p. rs^^^ Mortimer.] 
Heloise, countess of Evreux, out of jealousy 

of Isabel, wife of Ralph of Toesny, stirred RALPH d'Escures, sometimes called 
up war between her husband, William of Ralph de Turbi>'e (rf. 1122), archbishop 
Evreux, and Ralph of Toesny, his half- of Canterbury, son of Setlrid, a man of 
brother. Ralph, after appealing in vain to good family, and lord of Escures, near S6ez, 
Puke Robert, sought assistance from Wil- by his first wife, Rasscendis, became in 1079 
liamRufus. In November William of Evreux, a* monk of St. Martin's Abbey at S^ez, 
with his nepheV^, SVilliam of Breteuil, be- where bis father had previously taken the 
sieged Concnes. William <Jf Breteuil was : monastic vows. By his fathers marriage 
taken prisoner, and eventually a peace was with his second wife, Guimondis, Ralph had 
arranged^ the two Williams agreeing to take a half-brother named SefTrid, called l^elochin, 

who became abbot of Glastonbury and bishop 



their kinsman Roger, Ralph of Toesny's 
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of Chichester, and he also had a brother 
named Hugh, a canon of S6ez (Gallia Chris- 
tiana, xi. 719). Having served some of the 
lower offices of the convent, Ralph was made 
prior, and in 1089 was elected the second 
abbot of the house at S4ez which had been 
founded by Roger of Montgomery, afterwards 
earl of Shrewsbury [q. v.J Roger showed 
his satisfaction at the election by gifts to the 
house, for the new abbot was generally liked, 
bein^ a man of cheerful temper as well as 
of high character. lie ruled the convent 
diligently in the midst of civil commotions 
which, along perhaps with the disputes of 
his later life, may nave caused him to be 
called * de Turbine * (Bromptox, cols. 1004, 
1014). It is said of Ralph, * inter sobvos 
belli turbines strenue rexit* (Ord. Vet. p. 
678). He was consecrated by Girard, bishop 
of S6ez, and that year came to England, 
robablv to see his intimate friend Gundulf 
q. A'.], bishop of Rochester (^Monasticon, i. 
75). When in 1094 Robert of Belleme 
(J. v.] took the castle of St. Cenery, he and 
lis monks carried off the arm of St. Cenery 
and placed it in their church (Ord. Vit. 
p. 706). In 1098 he and his convent received 
from Amulf, fourth son of Earl Roger, the 
founder, a grant of the church of St. Nicholas 
at Pembroke, with twenty carucates of land. 
He assisted at the dedication of the church 
of St. Evroul in 1099 (Ord. Vit. pp. 776-7), 
and is said to have been at Gloucester about 
the time of the dedication of St. Peter's in 
July {Gallia Christiana, u.s.) It is impro- 
bable that he was at Shrewsbury in 1102, as 
stated by William of Malmesbury (Gesfa 
Iteyuniy V. c. 396; cf. Freeman, William 
Rufiis, ii. 430, n. 3). Robert of Belleme had 
greatly oppressed the churches of S6ez, de- 
manding from the abbot an oath of alle- 
giance and homage, and Ralph was forced 
in 1100 by his violence to flee to England, 
where he was welcomed by the king. Nor 
did he venture to return to Normandy, but 
remained in England, staying at various 
monasteries, where he was heartily wel- 
comed (Ord. Vit. pp. 678, 707 : Gesta Ponti- 
ficum, p. 127). In 1104 he visited Durham, 
where he superintended the translation and 
exhibition of the body of St. Cuthbert [q. v.] 
He was much with his friends Anselm, with 
whom he had been intimate for many vears 
(cf. Anselm. Epp, iii. 23), and Gundulf, and 
when Gundulf lell sick in 1108 hastened to 
him. After the two friends had bidden each 
other farewell, and Ralph had n 
door of the room, the dying b' 
him backy anf^ -^isc 

bis finger. J 
iMWBt am< 



one, and that a ring did not beseem one of 
his order, Gundulf, however, bade him keep 
it, saying that he would need it. After Gun- 
dulf *s death on 7 March, Anselm, with the 
approval of all, appointed Ralph to the see, 
and consecrated him at Canterbury on 9 Aug., 
so he then understood the meaning of Gun- 
dulf 's gift (Eadmer, Vita GfuncUuphi, Opp. 
ii. 83^^o). Anselm, with the approval of a 
council of bishops, sent Ralph, with the bishop 
of London, to meet Thomas (d, 1114) \q, v.], 
archbishop-elect of York, and persuade him to 
go to Canterbury for consecration, and make a 
profession of obedience to that see. Thomas 
met them at Southwell, but refused to com- 
ply with their request. On the death of 
Anselm on 21 April 1109, Ralph, as. bishop 
of Rochester, became administrator of the 
diocese of Canterbury, and filled that post 
with diligence and care for the dignity or the 
church, consecrating churches on the estates 
of the see, in whatever diocese they were, on 
his own authoritv. He attended tne council 
that Henry held at London at Whitsuntide, 
and joined the other bishops of the southern 
province in determining to resist at all cost 
any attempt to override the decision of the 
late archbishop with regard to the York pre- 
tensions ; and, Thomas having yielded to the 
king*s command, Ralph assisted at his con- 
secration in St. Paul's on 17 July. 

In April 1114 Ralph received a summons 
from the king to attend a council at Wind- 
sor, held to consult on the appointment of an 
archbishop of Canterbury, the see having 
been vacant since Anselm's death, and to 
bring with him the prior and some of the 
monks of Christ Church. On their way he 
and his party were told that Faricius [q. v.], 
abbot 01 Abingdon, was to be the new arch- 
bishop, and they were pleased at the pro- 
spect. At Windsor they found that Faricius 
had been summoned by the king, and that 
his election was regarded as certain. The 
bishops and some of the magnates, however, 
objected to the choice of a monk, while the 
monks and others declared that none but a 
monk ought to hold the office. Finally the 
bishops proposed Ralph ; the proposal was 
evidently a compromise ; though Ralph was 
a monk, he had been driven from nis abbey, and 
had to some extent at least ceased to live the 
monastic life, and he was generally popular. 
The king, w^ho had been in favour of Fari- 
cius, changed his mind, and Ralph was 
unanimously elected on 26 April, and was 
enthroned at Canterbury on 17 May 1114 
V.ADMER, Historia Novella, ii. 489-90; cf. 
'toria de Abingdon, ii. 147-9). He de- 
\ some officers who had been in power at 
and appointed others of his own 
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choice, which gained him some ill-will, but 
he pleased the monks by persuading the 
kinff to allow Emulf [a. v.] to succeed him 
at Kochester. The chapter sent Ralph's 
nephew, John (d. 1 137), Ernulf 's successor 
in the abbacy of Peterborough, and after- 
wards n 125)" bishop of llocliester, to Kome, 
requesting Paschal II to send Kalph the 
pul, for he was suffering from gout, and 
could not fetch it in person. iTiere was 
much hesitation at Home as to their re- 
quest, for the pope was displeased at the 
independent position adopted by the Eng- 
lish church as evidenced specially by the 
translation of Kalph without his sanction, 
and the messengers of the chapter would 
probably have been met with a refusal had 
not their cause been taken up by Anselm, 
abbot of St. Sabas, nephew of the late arch- 
bishop. It was finally decided that the 
messengers should be sent home wit Iiout the 
pall, and that Anselm should take it to Eng- 
land later as legate from the pojw. On the 
return of the messengers Kalph, in accord- I 
ance with the wish of the bishops, and with 
approval of the chapter of Christ Church, 
appointed his nephew John archdeacon of 
Canterbury. Anselm came with the pall, 
which was received with veneration at Can- 
terbury on 15 May 1115. He stayed some 
time with the archbishop, but evidently re- , 
ceived no satisfaction with reference to the I 
complaints of the pope concerning the inde- | 
pendent action of the national church. In 
September Kalph attended a council held by 
the king at Westminster, at which the legate 
presented a letter from Paschal complaining I 
of the translation of bishops without his 
sanction, and referring, though not explicitly, ! 
to Ralph's translation. At this time Ber- 
nard, the queen's chaplain, then bishop-elect 
of St. David's, applied to Kalph for conse- 
cration, and the Count of Meulan [see 
Beai'Mont, Robert de, d. 11181 proposed 
that the ceremony should take place in the 
king's chapel. To which lialph replied with 
spirit that he would not consecrate Bernard 
tnere or anywhere else save at Canterbury. 
The matter was of extreme importance both 
as regards the independence of the church 
of England in things spiritual, and the rights 
of Canterbury over Welsh bishops. The king 
bore Ealph out, telling the count that the 
archbishop was not to be dictated to on such a 
matter, and that it was for him to decide where 
he would consecrate the bishops of * Britain.' 
Kalph proposed to hold the consecration at 
Lambeth, but to oblige the queen, who 
wished to be present, held it in Westminster 
Abbey on the 10th, receiving from Bernard 
a profeaeion of obedience aAd subjection to 



the see of Canterbury (GiR. Cambr. 0pp. iii. 
49). At the great council held at Salisbury 
on 19 March 1110, at which the magnates cf 
tlie kingdom did homage to the king's son 
William, Kalph and the other prelates pro- 
mised their homage in case William outlived 
his father. 

At this council an attempt was made to 
end the dispute then in progress between 
Kalph and Thurstan, archbishop-elect of 
York [q. v.] Thurstan had been elected in 
1114, and Kalph refUvSed to consecrate him 
unless he professed obedience and the subjec- 
tion of his see to Canterburv. This Thurstan 
refused to do. Henry upheld Kalph, and 
would not allow Thurstan to go to Kome 
for consecration. Thurstan appealed to the 
pope against Kalph, it is said with no 
effect ( Eadmer), though the York historian 
(Hugh the Chantor, u.s. pp.134, 138) de- 
clares that Paschal ordered Kalph to conse- 
crate him at once without the profession, 
but savs that Kalph did not get the letter. 
At Salisbury Henry ordered Thurstan to 
comply with Ralph's demand; he refused, 
and divested himself of his bishopric. All, 
the York writer says, were moved with pity, 
save Ralph only. Meanwhile Alexander I 
[fl. v.] of Scotland wrote to Kalph asking his 
aavice on the choice of a bishop for St. An- 
drews, and informing him that he wished that 
for the future the bishops of that see should, 
according to alleged ancient custom, be conse- 
crated by the archbishop of Canterbury in- 
stead of by the archbishop of Y''ork. In 
August Anselm, who had returned to Kome, 
was again ordered to go to England as legate. 
On the news of his mission a council was 
held at London in the absence of the king, 
then in Normandy, and Kalph, with the ap- 
proval of all, went to Henry to consult with 
nim on the preservation of the ancient cus- 
toms and liberties of the kingdom, and to 
suggest that he should go to Kome to repre- 
sent them to the pope. Henry received him 
at Rouen with much honour, stopped An- 
selm from going to England, and sent the 
archbishop on to Kome. On his way Kalph 
fell sick with gout and a carbuncle in the 
face, was forced to keep his bed for a month 
at La Fert^, and was scarcely expected to 
recover. Wlien convalescent he resumed 
his journey, accompanied by a splendid 
retinue, and was everywhere received with 
honour. He spent Christmas at Lvons with 
Anselm. On his arrival at Kome he found 
that the pope had been forced by the emperor 
Henry V to retire to Benevento, and partly 
because of the quarrel between the pope and 
the emperor, and partly on account of his 
own health, which was still weak, he re- 
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Duuned in liome, and there wrote to the 
pope, who in ansirer sent him a letter ad- 
dressed to the kingand the Eng-lieb bishops, 
dated 24 Mkrch 1117, promising not to 
diminish the dignitj of the church of Can- 
terbury. ConeciouB that this meant nolhin^r, 
Italph remained some time at Home and at 
Sutri, where he received an iuritation front 



and then to Sutri, hoping' that the jinpe 
would return. lie was di«ippointed, and at 
last returned to Xomiandy, where he re- 
mained with the kinp'. and was evidently 
one of his chief counsellors, taking a promi- 
nent part in the council that the king held 
at Itouen in October 1118 f»ee under 
Hebbi I] (Obd. ViT. p. fslti). 

The next pope, GelasiuH il, upheld the 
cause of Tliiirstan, bade Henry »end both 
RalphandThuTStaii to him, and wrote lUlph 
a sharp reproof for his disobedience to tlie 
apostolic see in refusing to conKecrate Thur- 
nan without the profession. Halph set out 
to meet the pope at Hheims, wliere it was 
believed that he was about to holdacouncil, 
but he heard that Uelasius was still in the 
louth, and thought of going to Spain. He 
afterwards intended to meet the pope at 
Clufcny, but there Uela^us died on lIJ Jan. 
1II9. Caljxtusll, the next pope, al^o wrote 
angrily to linlpli, who whs still in Xor- 
mandy, blaming him for hi* dieoliedience to 
the letters of I'nschal and Gelusiii?. llnlph 
replied that their letters had never reiiched 
him; it is known thai the letter sent bvl'as- 
chal had not been delivered to him, unci even 
the York historian allows that hv must be 
believed with reference to that sent bytiela- 
aius. He would, he said, attend the pope, 
but was prevented by ill-health, and by the 
refusal of the French king to grant him a 
eafe-conduct (Hucii ihe Ciiastob, u.s. pp. 
154-H). Calixlus eent him copies of the 
letters with on onler to obey, and gave him 
reason to believe that be would lake action 
on Thun^tan's side at the council tlint he 
was aboul Id hold at iJheims. Meanwbitx 
at Ro«en nn U Jiilv, Hnlph, nfirr payiiis 
mass, was Ntrui'k wiili paralysis while dis- 
robing, and for some days remained spfecli- 
less (OBDKurc, p. f^rSl. ' He was ihi-reforf- 
unable to attend the council, and wi 
the pope : the king allowed Thu! 
to Hheims on lii.s pri' 




burr, Ralph's nephew, publicly protested 
aeaiiwt the injury done to Ralph' and to hia 
cburefa, to which the pope merely answered 
that he wished to do no injustice to the 
church of Canterbury. 

Ralph, who was still eo ill that he could 
only travel in a carriage and had to be sup- 
ported to a seat, returned to England, and 
was received at Canterbury on SJan. ll^. 
On -1 April he was sufficiently recovered to 
coruecrnle ■ bishop of Bangor. About that 
time Alexander of Scotland wrote asking him 
to send £admer [q. v.j to him to be elected 
bishop of St. Andrews. Ralph, having ob- 
tained Henrys leave to do so, wrote to 
Alexander urging him to be mindful of the 
rights of Canlerbury, and to send Eadmer 
back to him without delay for consecration. 
Alexander, however, would not allow Elad- 
mer to be confecnited by the arehbishop of 
Canterbury, and Eadmer refused to receive 
consecration from any one else. In spite of 
Italph's remonstrances, Alexander remained 
firm, and Eadmer did not become a bishop. 
I laving received a letter fromCalixtus threa- 
tening that he and his chureli should be put 
under an interdict unless Thurstan were re* 
stored lohiBrights,Ralphcausedin vesti sation 
to be made Into the privileges that his church 
hod receivedfrom former popes andthehieroiy 
of ilsclaimsovertheseeof \ork.andset thee« 
matters forth in o long letter which he sent 
to the pope, complaining of Thurstan and of 
the iiijurv done to Canterburv {Ilixtiirians of 
York, \\.'-J-J^r>l). On Jan. 1121 he at- 
tended the council at Ijjudou at which Henry 
announced that, by the advice of the arch"- 
bisliop and magnates, he was about to many 
ngoin.Thekingalsosliowedlhebishopa letters 
from the pope, and, acting on them, recalled 
Thurston, who took charge of his diocese. 
Ralph's malndy steadily increased, though 
he was not yet forced to give up performing 
divine service ; his mental powera remained, 
but bis voice was much atTected ; his temper 
became hasty, and he was specially quick to 
re^t'nt nnytljing that he thought derogatory 
to the dignity of his see (Gnta Pontificum, 
p. \'i\\. The king's marrinpc was to tnko 
plai'e lit Windsor, and, on ai'tijunt of Ralph's 
dllliciilty in (peaking, it was proposed to ad- 
mit the claim of the bishop of the diocese 
(Salisbury) to perform the ceremony. Ralph 
ed the proposal, the bishops of his pro- 
' upheld biiii, anil tbe king was married 
the bishop of Winchester as the arch- 
's representative. The next day the 
[q. v.l. was to be crowned, 
standing at the altar when 
ihe king was wearing his 
"" ■ ' not placed it on his 
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head« Thinking that some one had usurped Dachesne ; A.-S. Chron. ann. liu, 1115, 

hiB right, he advanced to the kinff, robed 1110, 1120, 1122, William of Halmesbury's 

and wearing his pall, and declared that a Gesta Pontiffl pp. 126-8, 131-3, 262-5, and 

wrong had been done, and that he would not Gej»ta Kegg. lib. v. c. 396, Gervase of Cant. i. 

proceed with the ceremony so loner as the ^^' •***• 72-3, ii. 377-80, Historians of York, ii. 




ever was right. Ralph be^n 'to take the ^^'277'^•iln'^ 'iCJn^VTw,^"'''^ ?'°- ^^l\' 
a* J 4.1- 1 • 1 1 1 I • * 1 "• "^77-301; rreenuin 8 WiUiiiin Rutus, 1. 184, 

crown on, and the king helped him to undo 94.) ;: .0,1 „ . u^i »„ vc^,.;..ff !>..;* r« ^ 1 * •• 
^L 1 D ^\ \.' z\ ^^^^^'^ T^ • -^^-t 11. 4dU w. ; Ualos ^criptt. JJnt.Cat. cent. xii. 

the clasp of the chain that held it. I-earing 82 ; Wright's Biogr. Lit. li. 105.1 W. n. 

that he would refuse to replace it, the spec- 
tators called on him to do so. J le replaced RALPH, RADULF, RANULF, or 
it on the king's head, and the service pro- RANDULF (</. 112:3), chancellor, was a 
ceeded (i*. pp. 13i>-3 n.; Eadmer, Ilistoria chaplain or clerk of Henry I, and became 
JVoiW/a, vi. cols. 518-19). In March he cliaiicellor in 1107-8 {Mona^ticon,\. 192), 
accompanied the king to Abingdon, and ^r<>"\ which date he appears frequently as 
while there, on the 13th, consecrated Robert holdHig that oflice until his death. For the 
Peche, one of the officers of the royal house- ^"st twenty years of his life he suffered 
hold, bishop of Lichfield. He did not give ^^"f"^^ from bodily infirmity; but his mind 
up his hope of victory over the see of York ; ^^'»'* active, and he is described as crafty, 
he laid »)efore the king the privileges that r^^'mpt to work evil of every kind, oppressing 
had lately been found at Canterbury, and | t lie innocent, robbing men of their lands and 
worked on Ilenrv's mind by urging that it • possessions, and glorying in his wickedness 
was matter that concerned the unity of the | »"<^ ill-gotten gains. In the first days of 
kingdom, proi)ounding the maxim *One pri- I ^^-'^ ^»*' ^de with the king frran Dunstable, 
mate, one king.' Henry was convinced, and whon> Henry had kept Christma.s, escorting 
at a great council held at Michaelmas re- , ^""^ ^^ ^^^^ castle of JJerkhampstead, which 
newed his command that Thurstan should ; b*-longed to the chancellor. As ho came in 
make the profession. Ralph was not pre- ^'g^^^ of his castle his heart, it was believed, 
sent, for a dav or tw^o before he had been : ^^'^^ puffed up with pride. At that moment 
seized with iflness, probably with another j ^f* ^^'11 from his horse, and a monk of St. 
.stroke of paralysis ; his consecration of • Albans, who had been despoiled of his pos- 
(tregorj-to the sci of Dublin at Lambeth on \ sessions by him, rode over him. lie died of 
'2 Oct. 'seems to have immediately preceded ' his injuries a few days afterwards. lie had a 
this attack. About a year later he was son, who joined him in some benefactions to 
again struck with paralysis, died on 1^0 Oct. ' Reading Ablx^y, and he also grantc d the 
1 122, and was buried in his cathedral. manor of Tintinhull, Somerset, to Montacuto 

lialuh was pious, learned, and elotjuent, | l^ory in that county ^b. p. 107). 
of high moral character, affable in manners, I [Henry of Huntingilou's Hist. Angl. and Ep 




lieonle considered his facetiousness unworthy RALPH, called Luffa {d. 1123), bishop 
of his dignity and age, and called him *a ; of Chichester, was consecrated to that see in 
trifler' {Gesta Pontificum, p. 133n.) But ■ 1091 by Archbishop Thomas ( r/. 1100) [q. v.] 
he certainly combined wisdom with his wit ; of York (* Actus I'ont. Ebor.' in Jli'storians 



he was a strenuous assert or of the rights of 
the national church and of what he con- 
ceived to be the rights of his see, was re- 
spected by the king, and played his part in 
tne controversies in which he was engaged 



of the Church of York, ii. .'ioO, Rolls Ser.) 
He may be said to have founded the cathedral 
of Chichester, so fundamentally did he alter 
the original structure, and his work, cha- 
racterised by massive simplicity, can still be 



with dimity and judgment. A collection of , traced in the more modem building (Ste- 



his honulies is in the Bodleian Library (Laud 
MS. D. 49), and many letters of his are pre- 
seryed by Eadmer and others. 

[Eadmer's Hist. Nov. vols. r. vi. and Vita 
Oradalphi (ed. Higne); Gmllia Christ, zi. 719 
§9.; Ordarie, pp. 678, 706, 776-7» 811, 846, ed. 



PHENS, Memorials of the See of Chichester^ 
pp. 48^9). The church, which was conse- 
crated in 1108 {Ann, Monast, ii. 43, Rolls 
Ser.), was injured by a fire which did great 
damage to the city' in 1114 (Roo. Ho v. i. 
169, Rolls Ser.), but lialph successfully peti- 
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tioned Henry I for an exemption from taxes 
in order to restore the damage TWill. Malm. 
De Gestis Pont. Angl. p. :X)6), and several 
charters attest the good will of the king 
(DuGDALE, Mon. AngL vi. 1168). Kalph 
completed the organisation of the chapter by 
the definition of the offices of dean, precentor, 



the nominee of the archbishop of York, was 
ignored by prince, clergy, and people of the 
Orkneys (Flob. Wig. ii. 89, £ngl. Hist. 
Soc.) He never went into residence, and 
the bishopric was filled by the archbishop of 
Trondhjem. But Ralph's position w^as upheld 
by Calixtus II and Honorius II, who succes- 



chancellor, and treasurer. He greatly raised 1 sively addressed letters to the kings of Nor- 
the dignity of his see, increased the number way directing his restoration, and describing 
of his clergy, and enriched the church with ' him as the * canonically elected and conse- 
gifts. Thrice each year he went through the I crated bishop' (Dugdale, Mon, Angl, vi. 
diocese, preaching and rebuking, but receiv- 1 1186). Ralph, however, did not waste his 
ing only voluntary offerings. With the ^ life in litigation, but spent it usefully as a 
famous abbey of Battle he was on friendly suffragan of York and Durham, 
terms, and was present at the consecration of Ralph staunchly supported Thurstan 
the church in 1094 {ib. iii. 246). [q. v. J, archbishop-elect of York, in his 

Ofbold and determined character CDe^'tfj*^ ! struggle for the independence of the see of 
Pont. p. 205), Ralph resisted William Rufus | York against the claims of Canterbury. He 
in his quarrel with Anselm [q. v.], whom he , visited Thurstan during his exile in France, 
helped to consecrate as archbishop in 1093, and in October 1119 was at Rheims just 
and is said to have oflfered to surrender his ' before the opening of the council, wnen 
staflf and ring rather than yield to the king Thurstan was consecrated to the archbishopric 
(ib.) He likewise opposed Henry I in his , of York, 19 Oct. 1119 (Hugh the Chantor, 
eflforts to tax the clergy, and even suspended I.e., p. 164). Next day, upon the opening of 
divine offices throughout his diocese until the council, Ralph alone of the English and 
the king relaxed his claim (ib.) At the | Norman bishops dared to take his seat be- 
election, in 1109, of Thomas (d. 1114) [q. v.] , side the metropolitan (ib. p. 166). On his 
to the archbishopric of York, he was one of return to England he had to face the anger 
the bishops who insisted upon the submission ' of Henry I. Ralph, however, declared that 
of York to Canterbury (Eadmeb, Ilintoriay I he and the archdeacon who had accompanied 
pp. 208 seq. Rolls Ser.) I him had not gone to Rheims for the purpose 

Ralph died on 24 Dec. 1 123 {An7i. Monast. of being present at Thurston's consecration 
i. 11), and a tomb inscribed with his name in ' (ib. p. 172). 

Chichester Cathedral, at the entrance to St. In 1138 Ralph represented the aged arch- 
Mary's chapel, is said to be his. But this bishop at the Battle of the Standard. Some 
tomb is of small dimensions, and lialph was writers improbably ascribe to him the well- 
traditionally reputed to be of great stature ' known exhortation to the English army 
(Be Gest. Pont. p. 205). | (Ron. Hov.i. 193, Rolls Ser.; Hemingburgh, 

[See in addition to the authorities cited in the I i. 69, sq., Engl. Hist. Soc.; Bromptox, 
text,Symeonof Durham, ii. 235, &c. (Rolls Ser,); ' Ap. x. Scriptt. col. 1026), which ^Vilred of 
Twysden's Decern Script, p. 2369; Ord.Vital. ap. ! Rievaulx [see Ethelred] assigns to Walter 
Mipne's Putrologia, vol. 188, p. 721 ; Flor. Wig. j Espec [q. v.] Ralph was certainly conspi- 
ii. 51 (Engl. Hist. Soc); Whnrton's Anglia Sacra, : cuous in exhorting and absolving the Eng- 
i. 69; Stubbs's Regist. Sacr. Angl. p. 23 ; Le ' Ush host (JOHN of Hexham, i**. col. 262, and 
.Neve s Fasti Lccl. Angl. 1. 238, ed. Hardj-.] I Kjchard of Hexham, t*., col. 321). 

A. M. C-E. i jj^ J 243 Ralph acted as suffragan of Wil- 

RALPH (d. 1144?), bishop of Orkney, liamof St. Barbe, bishop of Durham. In that 
whose name usually appears as Ralph year he, with two others, represented the 
Nowell, was a native of York, where he , latter at the consecration of William Fitz- 




writeps assort that, apparently alx)ut 1110, have of him. 

RiAph was elected (bv men of the Orknevs) r, , ,. . . , v • • » i • .1 

♦^ fU.x I : K^..-:^ , t* li,':^ :«i . 1^ • *i 1 ' 1 fl" nudition to the authorities quoted in the 

to the bishopric ot the isl^^^^^^^^ see Sym. Dunelni. ii. 293, 315 ; Hen. 

of St. Peter at^lork. He was consecrated Hu„t. 262 s<V (Rolls Ser.); Torff«us Oroades. pp. 
before 11 14 by Thomas, archbishop of \ork, , ,58-9. ed. 1697; Keitir.s Scottish Bishops, rp. 

to whom he made his formal profession 219-20; Stubbss Registnim Sacrum Angli- 

(Act. Pont. Ebor. i.e.) The primate of canum, p. 25 ; Freeman's Norman Conquest, v. 

Trondhjem, however, claimed ecclesiastical pp. 214, 268; Raine's Lives of the Archbishops 

jurisdiction over the Orkneys, and lialph, as of York, pp. 168, 182-5, 228.] A. M. C-k, 
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RALPH (d. 1160P), theological writer, 
was almoner of Westminster and prior of 
Hurley, a dependent cell. He had a brother 
who served the brethren of the monastery 
in the secular habit, and upon this brother s 
fiudden death by drowning, Ralph begged 
a monk of Durham to inform the hermit 
Godric [o. v.] of his misfortune. Godric re- 
commended prayers to release the brother 
from purgatory, and these were ordered to 
be said by monks and nuns all over Eng- 
land (Vita Godriciy p. 360, Surtees Soc.) 
Kalph was a friend of Abbot Laurence 
id. 1176), and wrote sermons at his request. 
He must be distinguished from lialph 
Papilon [q. v.], abbot of Westminster. 

Kalph^ works were: 1. Twenty Latin 
homilies, dedicated to Abbot Laurence, be- 
^nning * Nunquid capies leviathan hamo,' of 
which Leland saw copies in the hospital of 
Austin canons, Cambridge (Leland, Coll. iii. 
16), and at Westminster {ib. p. 45 ). 2. * Con- 
ciones," begun at Laurence's request, dedi- 
cated toWalter, the next abbot, which begin 
* Ecce fratres delect issimi,* of which Leland 
saw a copy at Westminster. 8. * Homelise 
in Epistolas,' beginning ' Ecce dies veniunt, 
dicit Dominus. 4. * Homelie in Evan- 
gelia,' one book beginning ' In illo tempore 
cum appropinquasset.' 6. * De peccatore,' 
one book beginning * Ego cum sim pulvis et 
cinis ; ' there is a copy among the Royal 
MSS. in the British Museum. 0. * Postilla 
in dies dominicos et festos,' in the Bodleian 
Library (Bernard's Catalogue, No. 3501 ). 

[Widmore*8 Hist, of Westminster Abbey; 
Tanner's Bibliotbeca Britannica ; Pits, De 
illustribus Scriptoribus, p. 223; Bale's Scrip- 
tomm lUustrium Cutalogus, ii. 89.] M. B. 

RALPH (d. 1174), bishop of Bethlehem 
and chancellor of the Latin kingdom of 
Jerusalem, is expressly stated by William of 
Tyre to liave been an Englishman. But 
nothing is known of him before 20 Feb. 1146, 
when be first appears in a charter as chan- 
cellor of the Latin kingdom of Jerusalem , 
under Baldwinlll (RoHRicHT,i?<»yf«f«,pp.61, ; 
62). Ralph was in high favourwith theyoimg I 
king, his mother Melisend, and the court I 
party. On 25 Jan. 1147 the see of Tyre be- \ 
came vacant by the election of Archbishop 
Fulcher to the patriarchate of Jerusalem, 
and through the king's influence Ralph ob- 
tained the archbishopric, which he held at 
least till 22 June 1 150. Some of the bishops, 
however, appealed against the election to tne 
pope, and, tnough Ralph held possession for 
two years, Eugenius eventually decided 
against him (Wiluam of Ttbe, xvi. 17). 
In 1153 or 1154, when Reginald of Chatillon 



had imprisoned the patriarch of Antioch, 
Ralph was despatched by King Baldwin to 
expostulate with him. Early in 1156 Ralph 
was elected bishop of Bethlehem, according 
to William of Tyre, through the favour of his 
fellow-countryman, Adrian IV ; his election 
took place before 7 June 1166, and his conse- 
cration between that date and 2 Nov. of the 
same year {ib. pp. 82-3). As was usual in 
the kingdom of Jerusalem, Ralph retained the 
chancellorshipafter his promotion to a bishop- 
ric, and his name occurs frequently in official 
documents down to his death. In 1 158 he 
joined with other bishops in protestingagainst 
the election of Amalric as patriarch of Jeru- 
salem. In 1 1 67 he accompanied K ing Amalric 
in his Egyptian campaign, and was severely 
woundea and lost all his baggage in the 
battle in the desert. About the end of 1168 
Guy, count of Nevers, bestowed on Ralph 
the church and revenues of Clamecv, near 
Nevers in France, and Ralph accompanied 
the count on his return thither between 
October 1 168 and January 11 70. In February 
or March of the latter year Ralph was at 
Pontoise, endeavouring to reconcile Henry II 
and Thomas Becket (Fitzstephen, Life of 
Jiecket, Rolls 8er. iii. 97-8). Ralph took ad- 
vantage of his visit to helpAmalnc's ambas- 
sador, Frederick of Tyre, in seeking aid for 
the kingdom of Jerusalem from Henry II and 
Louis. He also took part in the movement 
which forced the grandmaster of the temple 
to resign in 1169. Before the end of 1170 
Ralph returned to the Holy Land, and was 
present with Amalric at the relief of Darum ; 
in 1171, when the king was absent in the 
north, he accompanied Henfrid the constable 
to the relief of Kerak, and bore the holy cross. 
He died in the spring of 1174, the same year 
as King Amalric, and was buried in the 
chapter-house at Bethlehem. The last docu- 
ment in which his name occurs is dated 
18 April 1 174 ( ib. p. 1*36). An inscription at 
Bethlehem records that the mosaics in the 
Church of the Nativity were executed dur- 
ing his episcopate in 1 169. William of Tyre, 
when relating Ralph's intrusion to the arch- 
bishopric of Tyre, speaks of him as a hand- 
some and learned but over-worldly man; 
when recording his death, William calls him 
'venerabilis dominus Radulphus felicis me- 
morise . . . vir liberalis et benign us admodum.* 

[William of Tyre. Ilistorm Transmarina, xvi. 
17, xviii. 1, 19, xix. 25, xx. 19, 26, 30, xxi. 5 ; 
Kohricht'sRegesta regni Uierosolymitani, where 
most of the extant documents coneerniDg Ralph 
are collected ; Lambert of Waterlos, pp. 550-1 ; 
Marolles' Inventaire de Kevers, p. 561 ; Gallia 
Christiana, xii. 686-9 ; Le Beuf 's Hist. d'Auxerre, 
p. 101 ; TArt de verifier les Dates, s. v. Counts of 
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Never* Ji;.d Aiix«rre ; Le Qaien's Orient Chru- A n£lomm.ed. Madden, i. 276 ;iLirdj's Catalogue, 

tiuiaf, iii. 1278: Rijhncht* Srna .Sacr^ apu i. 6. 11. 13: Leaser's Poet. Med. £t. 1721, p. 

Zeit •- ;!ri ri f: des Deutsche r PalaestiDa-Vereios. x. 417: Waid* CatiilQigae of RomaDeea, i. 121; 

24-5: Chevalier lytgene^itrre's Hii>t. de I'EvAchc Leland'v Collectanea, iii. 58, 163. and Bale, Do 

de iMbleem, H'. 3G-41.^ C L. K. .Script. Brit.; Notices et Extraita des Manuscnts, 

RALPH or ^^T. Albaxs or RALPH of f ."• ?*''^^,^«3«: P^- »■ PP- ^^^'^ J Wrighf « Biog. 

DcBfsTABLE (Jl. ll^Or), learned writer, was ^^- "' -'*-'*-l -». U. 

proljaUy a native of Dunstable and monk of ^ RALPH de Diceto (d. 1202? ), dean of 

St. AltKBin". Bv eome writers he is called St. Paul's. 'See Diceto." 

Jkobert. At the ref|ue.<t of another monk, RALPH or Coggesh all (^. 1207), chp>- 

William, he tumi:^ into verse, with gome nicler. 'See CoGiJESHALL.' 

amplifications, Williams Latin prose lives of RALPH NIGER ( /?.' 1170), historian. 

St. Alban and. St. Amphibal us, which William '3^^ Niger.^ 

had dedicated to the abbot Simon (1160- ^ « *▼««•' <n a -m-t^ttt t>tt »- 

IIhm;. Copies of lialph-s work are in the ,^,^,^^^:: RANDULPH or Evesham 

Cotton. Mb\S. Julius D iii. IT. 125-5^ b, and */ ^7-'^>' ^^^^ ^^ Evesham, was bom at 

Chiud. E. iv. ;i. ff. 47-.v<6. and in MS. ^"^'f^^^- He became a monk of Worcester, 

Trinity College, Dublin, E. i. 40 (Lelaxd, and;^as at the same time a monk of Evesham 

Di^ Script, iii !«:};. In the 'Ilistorv of St. ^?T'°?*^?ir m that chapter He was elected 

Albans^ bv Thomas of Walsingham', Ralph j^ishopof W orccster,2I)ec. 1213 but resigned 

is compared to Virgil (J. Amuxdesham, m favour of the kings chancellor at the re- 

Jtolls Ser. ii. 296, ;i04 ). ^"^''L'^f, ^'1« •^'^*'° V^ ^V* legate NichoUs. 

Acontemporarv,I{ALPH(JoBioyorGrBiuy ^ *" '^ P^' ^r 7^«» f^^^ V^or of W orces- 

(d. nr,\ ),abtxjt of St. AlUn^ was an Engli*h ^^^^ *"^ «" '9 Jan following, at the legate s 

secular pritst of goo<l lineage, chaplain and J^ommendation, the Evesham chapter chose 

treasurer to Alexander q. v.^, bishop of Lin- ^»mabbot. Contrarytoprecedent, he obtained 

coin (112;i-l 147), who obtained for him ad- ir;*™ V;*':*T^^^^^^ 
mis>i 
to 




promise 

and ««.'cun*d his eh'ction in 1146. Kalph ,, , , _,,.,, ,, 

had ttttondi'd tiio b-ctnres of a certain Master ^^'arloWrge ji v._, and in the I^teran council 

Odo, an Italian, and was remarkable for his l)^, P'^l ^*Jn''t.^''°'!^'^.Ki'^^^'lL?l^^^^^^^^ "iT' 

lovi 

bo( 

wVfv7r iiVs\nonas\erV.''"lI^ abl^V ^^'"^ monastic buildings and estates,pive ve.<t. 

from dM>t, improvi'd the estates and build- T°^^;Pl^^^\^^t,T;f "n'' ^'"^r^^^^^ 
ings,anaj:av.MX.stmwits. Accordingto the ^}}}'''''^'' In 1219 ^^ illiam of Rlois bishop of 
historian of the rnoriasterv. he unjustly de- ^^ orcest.-r, held a syno<l, m which Kandulph 
T)OKed his prior, Al.niinus, Whom he disliked, ^Y"*""^ allowedto wear his initre or to occupy 
(m MiM.icion of (counterfeit ing the seal of the ! ^^ place next in dignity to that of the bishop. 
houH*.. In 1 ir>0 h«.. f..ll ill, and on 18 June ! l^andiilph appealed, with what result is not 
made the prior his. l..putv. lie died on 7 Jul v, ■ l^nown. lie died on L Dec. 122i>. 
and was buried at th«' east front of tliechaiV 1 [Chron. Abb.de Evesham (Rolls Ser.\ passim; 
ter-house. He is i^robably the Ralph of St. ^M'lle;** Monasricon Anglicanum ; Wlmrton's 
Albans who wrote a iiatin prose histor}' in | -'^"KI^* ^'^^^'^^ ^- •*84.1 M. B. 

five books of Philip and Alexander, kings of i RALPH of Bristol (^7. 1232), bishop 
Macedon, extracted from Pompeius Trogus, ' of Kildare, was a native of Bristol, but 
Orosius, Josephus, .Jerome, Solinus, Angus- | settled in Dublin. He became a canon and 
tine, Beda, and Isidore. A copy is in the treasurerof St. Patricks, Dublin, and *Magi- 
MS. lo4, Cains College, Cambridge, IF. 1- stri (lalfridus de Bristollia et Kadulphus de 
136 (cf. Bodleian MS. rrreav<fs, (50). Pits Bristollia' occur as witnesses to charters of 



obs(»rves that some say (leolfrey or Walter 
llemlington, monk of St. Albans, wrote on 
Alexander and dedicated his work to Balph 
(Vo*" '^)e Jlisf oriel's Lattnis, 1651). 

bbreviationes, ed. Stubbs (Rolls 
Fohn Amundeshain*8 Annales, ed. 
Jid Gesta Abbatum (both Rolls 
', 110, 1 49 ; Matt. Paris^s Historia 



Henry deLoundresfq. v.] (Chart, St. .yfary, 
lhd>lin,\. 18J)-^K), 11. 19; Reff. St. Thomas, 
Dultliiiy p. 306). Ralph was also a clerk of 
W^illiam de I'ayvo, bishop of Glendalough, 
from whom he received naif the chureh of 
Salmonleap, with a pension of half a mark 
from Conepby (ih, p. 329). In 1223 he was 
consecrated bishop of Kildare, where he 
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beautified and repaired the cathedral. He 
died in 1232. Ralph wrote a life of St. Lau- 
rence OToole, archbishop of Dublin, which 
appears to be that preserved in Trinity Col- 
lege, Dublin, MS. 652 (792) ii. It is said 
to be identical with the life given by Lauren- 
tius Surius in his * De Ih'obatis Sanctorum 
IIistoriis'(167(M>). 

[ChartUiftry of St. Mary, Dublin, Kegister 
of St. Thomas, Dublin (both in EoUs Ser.); 
Ware's Works, ii. 354-5, ed. Harris; Tanner's 
Bibl. Brit.-Hib. p. 127 ; Cotton's Fasti Keclebite 
Hil)ernicfe, ii. 172, 227; Hardy's Descriptive 
Catalogue of British History, ii. 426, iii. 70.] 

(>• 1j. Iv. 

RALPH OF Maidstone (d. 1240), 
bishop of Hereford, is mentioned as arch- 
deacon of Shropshire in 1215 and 1221, and 
as treasurer of Lichfield in 1215 and 1229. 
He was afterwards archdeacon of Chester, 
and api>ears to have taught in the schools 
at Oxford. Later on he migrated to Paris, 
and Matthew Paris mentions that he was 
one of the scholars who left that university 
in conseijuence of the riots of 1229 (iii. 1(58). 
After his return to England he was made 
dean of Hereford on 22 Sept. 1231. Three 
years later he was elected bishop of Hereford, 
the royal assent being given and the tempo- 
ralities restored on 30 Sei)t. 1234. He was 
consecrated by Archbishop Edmund at Can- 
terbury on 12 Nov. following. He baptised 
Henr}', S(m of Richard of Cornwall, in 1235, 
and in the same vear was sent to l*rovence 
to escort Eleanor, the intended queen of 
Henry III, to England. He was a witness 
to the confirmation of the charters in 1236, 
and in 1237 was employed to mediate with 
Llywelyn ab lorwerth [q. v.] Ralph was 
injured by a fall from a rock in 1238, and 
the * Dunstable Annals ' seem to imply that 
this was the reason of his resignation of his 
bishopric in the following year {Attn, Mon. 
iii. 148, 15()). The ordinary accounts, how- 
ever, state that Ralph entered the Franciscan 
order in pursuance of a vow that he had 
made as tne result of a vision when arch- 
deacon of Chester. He resigned his bishopric 
and was received into the Franciscan order by 
Hay mo of Feversham, the English provincial 
at Oxford, on 17 Dec. 1239 (Monumenta 
I'^ranctscatia, i. 58). Bartholomew of Pisa 
{Liber Conformitatum, f. 79A) says that Ralph 
worked with his own hands on the building 
of the Franciscan church at Oxford. After- 
wards he retired to the house of his order at 
(iloucester, and, dying there on 8 Jan. 1246, 
was buried *in cboro fratrum in presbyte- 
rario.' Ralph is described by several writers 
as a man 01 great learning and repute as a 
theologian. While still archdeacon of 



Chester he wrote * Super Sententias ' (cf. 
Gray's Inn MS, 14, ff. 2&-82). Royal MS. 
3 C. xi. anciently belonged to the Franciscan 
house at Canterbury * Ex dono fratris Ra- 
dulphi de Maydenstane quondam episcopi 
Herefordensis.' Matthew Paris (Chronica 
Major tty iv. 163, Hist, Anglorum^ ii. 374) 
erroneously states that lialph became a Do- 
minican. 

[Matthew Paris, Annales Monasiici, Flores 
HiutoriHmm, Monumenta Francit<cana (all these 
in Rolls Ser.); Le Neve's Fasti Ecclesise An- 
glican*, i. 4o8-9, 476, 666, 673, 681 ; Tanner's 
Bibl. 15rit.-Uib. pp. 638-9; Godwin, De Prse- 
sulibns, p. 536 ; Little's Greyfriars at Oxford, 
pp. 3, 182 (Oxf. Hist. Soc); there are also 
some unimportant references in the Cartula- 
rium S. Petri Gloucestriffi (Holls Ser.)] 

C. L. K. 

RALPH BOOKING (</. ll>70), Domini- 
can. [See BocKiXG.] 

RALPH OF Shrewsbury {d. 1363), 
bishop of Bath and Wells, a doctor of theo- 
logy and canon law (Geofj-tiey le Baker, 
p. 4o), and keeper of tlie king's wardrobe, 
received, it is doubtfully said, a prebend of 
Salisbury in 1297 ( Wharton), and was also 
a canon of Wells {Bath ChartularieSy pt. ii. 
]). 7:^). In 1328 he was chancellor of the 
university of Oxford (Annales Paulini, p. 332, 
?/. 2). On 2 June 1329 he was elected 
bishop of Bath and Wells by both chapters, 
being himself one of the delegates chosen 
by the Wells chapter for the election. On 
the 12th, however, Edward III wrote to 
John XXII requesting that Robert de Wy- 
ville, canon of Lichfield (afterwards bishop 
of Salisbury), might have the see {Fa'dera, 
II. ii. 705), but Kalph received the tempo- 
ralities and was consecrated on 3 Sept. 1 ho 
pope was very angry, for he had reserved the 
s'.'e for his own appointment, and Halph had 
much difficulty in appeasing him. Letters 
on his behalf were written by his two chap- 
ters, the university of Oxford, lioger Mor- 
timer ( IV), earl of March [q. v.], and others. 
On 8 Feb. 1330 he offered the pope two 
thousand Horins, and at the same time sent 
letters to eleven of the cardinals, asking 
their help and declaring that the reservation 
was not known in England. In other letters 
to the pope he complained of the misrepre- 
sentations of his enemies {Manuscript Ite^ 
(jister, fl". 30, 36, 38, 39, 43, 47). He at last 
succeeded in making his peace, after having 
spent a large sum of money (Murimuth, 
p. 61), which seems to have kept him 
poor for some years. His expenses must 
have been heavy when the king held his 
court at Wells at Christmas 1331-2, and 
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learned and extremely liberal. He took an 
active interest in the completion of Wells 
Cathedral, which, on the death of Dean God- 
ley in 1333, was left unfinished towards tlie 
east. At his request a meeting of the chapter 
was held in 1338 to press on the building, 
and it is probable that during his episcopate, 
and largely owing to him, the eastern limb 
of the church was completed, the old pres- 
bytery being turned into the choir, and a 
new presbytery being built (Freeman, WelU 
Cathedral, pp. 113-14 ; Church, Chajp- 
Urs 171 Wells Hwtory, pp. 319-21). He 
founded the college of vicars, procuring 
license of incorporation for them, building 
them dwellings, a chapel, and hall, in *■ the 
vicars' close,' that they might live together ; 



was sumptuously received there (^Annates 
Paulini, p. 366). 

In September 1333 he be^n a general 
visitation of his diocese, and in 1337 held a 
visitation of the cathedral of Wells, and 
this led the following year to a dispute with 
the chapter as to his right personally to 
correct irregularities, which ended peace- 
ably (Heynolds, Wells Cathedral, App. 
p. 167 ; WelU Cathedral MSS, p. 138). He 
was active in reforming abuses, specially in 
the religious houses of his diocese — at Mu- 
chelney and Ilchester in 1336, Keynesham in 
1360, and Cannington in 1361. His officers 
having been assaulted in Wells in a dis- 
turbance caused by their attempts to enforce 
his jurisdiction over the fairs and market, 

commissioners, with the Earl of Devon at ' providing them with an endowment separate 
their head, w^ere appointed by the crown in \ from the capitular estates, and drawing up 
1343 to inquire into the bishop's right to his j rules for their conduct. Loving learning, he, 
courts leet and baron ; they found for the with the consent of the chapter, ordained in 
bishop, and awarded him 3,000/. damages, , 1336 that the chancellor of the church of 
and the charter of the city was annulled Wells, whose office was educational, should 
{ib, p. 112). In 1346 the king demanded of I read or cause to be read at W^ells a lecture 
him a loan of one thousand marks for the on theology or the decretals at such times 
war (Fcedera, iii. i. 68). On the approach 1 as such lectures were read at Oxford. He 
of the great pestilence Ralph on 17 Aug. ■ surrounded the palace at Wells with a moat 

1348 sent letters throughout his diocese and wall, and built the gatehouse, and also 
ordering processions and stations in all raised buildings on other estates of the see. 
churches on every Friday, and offering in- ' The remains of the old palace at Bath, called 
dulgeuces to those who should by prayers | Bysshopesboure, he leased to the prior and 
and almsgiving seek to avert the divine convent (Bath Chartularies, pt. ii. p. 139). 
wrath {Ilarl. MS. 6966, f. 132). On 17 Jan. Both to the convent of Bath and the church 

1349 he sent out another letter saying that of Wells he left many rich vestments. With 
as many parishes were left destitute of priests, \ much trouble and expense he disafforested 
and in some the priests were unwilling the episcopal manors of Cheddar and Ax- 
through fear of infection to minister to the 1 bridge, within the forest of Mendip, and the 
sick, confession was in case of necessity to destruction of all beasts fereB natures in the 
be made by the sick to laymen, or even to forest, which was a great boon to the lower 
women, and that where no priest was to class, as it freed them from the oppressions of 
be had the eucharist might be administered ' the foresters. 

by a deacon (Wilkins, ConcilUi, ii. 746). \ tq^^^^ Wellen. ap. Anglia Sacra, i. 568; 
During the worst of the pestilence he re- Godwin, De Prwsulibus; Cassan's Bishops of 
mamedat his manor of Wiveliscombe, and | Bath and Wells ; Reynolds's Wol Is Cnth. ; Free- 
there between 1 Nov. 1348 and 31 May 1349 ^an's Cath. Ch. of Wells: Church's Chapters in 
instituted to 228 benefices in his diocese , the Hist, of Wells; Wells Cath. MSS. (Hist. 
(Gasquet, The Groat Pestileiice, p. 84). In , MSS. Comm.); Two Chartiilaries of Bath Priory 
1362, being then old and infirm, he em- ' (Somerset Record Soc.); Somerset A rchseol. See. 
ployed a sulfragan bishop, John Langebrugge 1 Proc. xi. (1862)ii.22, 30, 156, xii.( 1863) ii. 32, 
(Buduensis). He died at Wiveliscombe 64. 187, xni. (1866) ii. 48; Geoffrey le B*iker.ed, 
on 14 Aug. 1363, and was buried before the 1 Thompbon, Ann. Paul. ap. Chron. of EHw. I, i. 
high altar of Wells Cathedral, in an ala- , 356; Murimuth (both Rolls Ser.);Cont..HiRden^ 
baster tomb with an effigy, fenced in by ' ^.»»-364:Wilkinss Concilia, vol. 1..; Rymers 

an iron railing. This tomb was in Xh^\\^'^^^:^^'^'^f\^^^^^ 
. , .. J* , •! 1 r •* 1 ,- Hutton 8 hxtracts, Harl. MS. 6965 ; information 

SIX eenth centurv despoiled of its raili g, ^^^^^^ ^^^ r^ ^ y^^^ ^^^ ^.^. ^.^^ 

and moved to the nortli aisle outside the ^^^j , .^ ^ j^^^^ j.^, Somerset Record Soc.] 

choir. 15y his will he left a third ])art ot ^ ° W. H. 

his estate to the poor, a third iiart to the 

m*^ Wars, and a third to his poor re- RALPH, GEORGE KEITH (/.1778- 

Tvants. I 1796), portrait-painter, was an exhibitor at 

I wise and industrious bishop, -. the Royal Academy from 1778 to 1796. His 
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portraits include one of Lady Mary Bertie 
m 1788, and one of Mr. King, master of the 
ceremonies at Bath, in 1790. In 1794 he 
was appointed portrait-painter to the Duke 
of Clarence, and exhibited for the last time 
in 1796. Ralph appears to have obtained 
considerable employment in the provinces, 
notably in the eastern counties. His por- 
traits are well and straightforwardly painted, 
but lack distinction. 

[Redgrave's Diet, of Artists ; Royal Academy 
Catalogues; information from G. Milner-Gibson- 
Cullum, esq., F.S.A.] L. C. 

RALPH, JAMES (1705 ?-l 762), miscel- 
laneous writer, bom about 1705, probably 
in Pennsylvania, was a merchant's clerk 
in Philadelphia when he became intimate 
-with Benjamin Franklin, then a journeyman 
printer. Franklin says of him {Autobiography, 
Works, i. 48), * Ralph was ingenious, genteel 
in his manners, and extremely eloquent ; I 
think I never knew a prettier talker.* He 
was a diligent versifier and dreamt of making 
bis fortune by poetry. Franklin reproaches 
himself with unsettling Ralph's religious 
opinions. Ralph had a wife and child, but 
having some disagreement with her relatives 
he resolved to leave her on their hands, ac- 
company Franklin to England, and abandon 
America for ever. With just money enough 
to pay his passage he arrived in London with 
Franklin in December 1724, and lived at 
his expense for some time. Ralph is the 
*Mr. J. R.' to whom Franklin inscribed, 
in 1725, his ' Dissertation on Liberty and 
Necessity, Pleasure and Pain* (Parton, i. 
132). Ralph formed an illicit connection 
with a milhner, on whom he lived for a time. 
Unable to find in London employment of 
even the humblest kind, he became teacher 
of a village school in Berkshire, where he 
assumed 1^ ranklin's name, and wrote to him, 
recommending to his care the mistress who 
had lost her friends and her business through 
her connection with Ralph. Franklin admits 
regretfully that he made improper advances 
to her, which she rejected. On this account, 
when Ralph returned to London, ' he let me 
know,' Franklin says (ib. p. 59), * he con- 
sidered all the obligations he had been under 
to me as annulled, from which I concluded 
I was never to expect his repaying the money 
I had lent him, or that I advanced for him. 
This, however, was of little consequence, as 
he was totally unable, and by the loss of his 
friendship I found myself relieved from a 
heavy burden.' It is doubtful if Ralph and 
Franlclin met again. 

Returning to London, Ralnh became a 
hack-writer, and in 1728 puolished ' The 



Touchstone, or . . . Essays on the reigning 
Diversions of the Town,' a work graver 
than its title would denote. It was re- 
issued in 1731, with a new title-page, as 
*Tlie Taste of the Town, or a Guide to all 
Public Diversions.' In 1728 also appeared 
his * Night : a Poem,' dedicated in fulsome 
terms to the Earl of Chesterfield. * Night' 
was a descriptive poem in blank verse, and 
not without merit. Unfortunately for him- 
self, on the appearance of the first edition 
of the *Dunciad' (1728), Ralph, somewhat 
officiously, since he had not been attacked, 
came forward as the champion of Pope's 
; victims, in a satire in blank verse (with a 
prose introduction), entitled 'Sawney, an 
heroic poem occasioned by the " Dunciad," * 
Sawney standing for Pope. The perfor- 
mance was a vehement and coarse attack on 
Pope, Swift, and Gay. Pope avenged him- 
self by a dexterous use of the title of Ralph's 
poem, in the second edition of the ' Dunciad' 
(book iii. line 165) : 

Silence, yo Wolves, while Rjilph to Cynthia 
howls, 
; And makes night hideous — Answerhim, ye Owls! 

In a note (of 1729) Pope spoke con- 
temptuously of Ralph as a *low writer.' 
Ivalph complained that Pope's distich and 
note prevented the booksellers for a time 
from employing him (Johnson, Zi/<?o/'Po/)tf, 
Works, ii. 276). 

Ralph now tried the stage, but none of 
his pieces were successful. In 17S0 he wrote 
the prologue to Henry Fielding's * Temple 
Beau,' and when in if 36 Fielding took the 
Haymarket Theatre, Ralph is said to have 
been a shareholder with him [see Fielding, 
Henry]. Certainly when, in 1741, Fielding 
started the ' Ciiampion,' an anti-ministerial 
paper, Ralph acted as a kind of co-editor, 
and continued to edit it after Fielding's con- 

j nection with it ceased. He had already 
(1739-41) edited the * Universal Spectator,' 
and was engaged on the parliamentary de- 
bates. But he remained in pecuniary dis- 
tress, and in the Birch MSS. (Brit. Mus. vol. 
xviii.) there are appeals from him to Dr. Birch 

' for assistance (cf. Nichols, Lit. Anecd. Lx. 
590). Ralph's connection with the * Cham- 
pion' probably procured him the notice of 
Ueorge Bubb Dodington [q. v.], after his de- 
sertion of Sir Robert Walpole. In 1742 
Ralph brought out * The Other Side of the 
Question,' professing to be by * A Woman of 
Quality,' intended as a confutation of Hooke's 
* Account of the Conduct' of the Duchess of 
Marlborough [see under Chubchill, John, 
first Dure of Marlbobouoh]. Ralph's 
criticism is one of the most spirited of his 
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performances. In 1743 appeared his ' Criti- ever, to have found favoar with Bolingbroke, 
cal Ilistorvof the Administration of Sir Ro- i then one of the chiefs of the opposition 
bert Walpole, by a Gentleman of the Middle party of which the Prince of Wales was the 
Temple/ a criticism not only of Walpole, head. In this way probably the conduct of 
but of his immediate successors in otfice. the ' Remembrancer by George Cad wallader, 
Although Horace Walpole (Memoirs of Gent.,' started in 1748 as the organ of the 
George 11, iii. 34-'>) says that Ralph's pen ' prince*8party,wasentrustedtoRalph. Horace 
had been rejected by Sir Robert Walpole, ' \Valpole,wfio contributed to it (Z>//^r«,lxvi. 
Pope, in the edition of the *Dunciad' (bk. , 8), speaks of *The Remembrancer' as the 
i. Ime 215), printed in his works in 1743, Craftsman of the new generation, and as 
reintroduced Ralph as having deserted Wal- having amon^ its contributors Lord Egmont, 
pole immediatelv after his fall in 1742 : the pnnce's nght-hand man (ib. ii. 168). In 

And see! the very Gazetteers ?ive o'er; I Hogarth's * rfarch to Finchley' one of the 

Even Ralph rep.nts.and Uenlev writes no more, figures is reading* The Remembrancer. Ralph 
'^ * * was admitted to frequent intercourse with 

In 1744 was published Ralph's * \I&q and the prince, and conducted the negotiations 
Abuse of Parliaments.' The first part, *A which resulted in the renewal of Dodingtons 
General View of Government in Europe,' was ' alliance with Prince Frederick, and his 
a reprint of a dissertation by Algernon Sydney, resignation of office. Dodington, in con- 
and *A. Sidney' appears on the title-page as sideration of Ralph's services, promised to 
the author of the whole work. Ralph's ' make him his secretary should he himself 
second part, * A Detection of the Parliaments , receive the Siials on the demise of George II. 
of England,' which was inspired by Doding- These hopes were disappointed by the death 
ton and one of his political allies, represents of the Prince of Wales in 1751. 
parliamentary government to be a failure Ralph's services as a journalist were next 
(Walpole, i>/^<»r#,i. ^506). In 1744 appeared secured by the Duke of Ikdford, William 
vol. i. of Ralph's chief work, * The History Beckford, and their allies in opposition. The 
of England during the Reigns of King Wil- result was * The Protester, by Issachar Bare- 
liam,Qut»en Anne, and King George I. With bone, one of the people,' 2 June-10 Nov. 
an Introductory Review of the Reigns of the ' 1753. But Ralph was .soon * bought off' by 
Royal Bothers Charles and James. By a the Pelham government (\VALPOLE,3/^inoirj», 
Lover of Truth and Liberty.' Tlie s^icond i. 346). In a letter to the Duke of Bedford 
and concluding volume waspublished in 174( J, {Bedford Correspondence /n. 135) Ralph in- 
bringing the narrative to the death of Wil- forms him that, in consequence of a threa- 
liam III. Ralph, in liis preface, proff'ssed tened prosecution of * The Protester,' he had 
that his object was * to eradicate if possible Maid down the pen,' and returned to Beck- 
the evil of parties,' and censured impartially ford 150/. of the 200/. paid him * on account.' 
James II and William III. Ralph's massive In point of fact Ralph had made his peace 
double-columned folios were creditable to his with the Pelham ministry, partly through 
diligence, and contained many things not to the good offices of Garrick, who had be- 
be found in the work of his immediate pre- , friended him in some of his dramatic enter- 
decessor, Rapin. In the introduction (p. prises. He received from the government 
xxii) to his * History of the Early Part of 200/. down to repay the advance made to 
the Reign of James II,' Charles James Fox , him, as already mentioned, and an allowance 
says, in a letter to Malcolm I/iing, * I have of 300/. a year. Pelham himself was adverse 
found the place in Ralph, and a great deal to the transaction, but was overborne by his 




by . 

more and more surprised that Ralph should 
have hfid so much less reputation as an his- 
torian than he secjms to deserve.' In his 
* Constitutional History* (ii. 575) Ilallam 
calls Ralph Hhe most diligtuit historian we 
possos.*^ for the time of Charles II' (see also 
Edinhiir{fh lieviow, liii. 1.3). 

Ralph's history was begun under Doding- 
ton's patronage, but before the second volume 



given less to enlist Ralph's pen 
of the government than to prevent him from 
attacking it. Ralph's career as a journalist 
seems now to have ended. In the * New- 
castle Correspondence ' in the British Museum 
{Addit, MSS. 32737-923) there are a number 
of letters to the Duke of Newcastle from 
Ralph, almost all of them announcing visits 
to Newcastle House to receive his pension. 
This, at the instance of the duke, was con- 



was is?*'«"'^ Dodington was no longer in op- ' tinned after the death of Greorge II. 
pop" % accepted office in Pelham's ! The only known production of Ralph's pn 

The history appears, how- I during his'later years is ' The Case ofAuthor 
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by Professioii or Trade stated/ which was 

Sublifihed anonymouslj in 17od. It is a 
iffuae and rambling performance, but curious 
as perhaps the first protest raised in the 
eighteentb century against the treatment of 
authors and dramatists by booksellers and 
theatre managers. Ralph did not spare Gar- 
rick himself, and the latter resented the in- j 
ffratitude of the man whom, besides other 
benefits, he had helped to a pension. Ralph 
coniplains bitterly that autbors should be 
vilified because they write for money, but he 
ignored the fact, illustrated in his own career, 
tbat their pens were too oft^n at the command 
of the highest bidders for their political 
support. His only suggestion for mitigating 
the practical grievances of the author and 
the dramatist was that authors should form 
a combination against booksellers, and that 
the selection of dramas for stajre representa- 
tion should be entrusted to the Societv for 
the Encouragement of Arts and Literature, 
now the Society of Arts. After several years | 
of martyrdom to the gout, Ralph died at 
Ohiswick on 24 Jan. 1702. 

](a]ph is said to have been one of the 
friends who assisted Hogarth, his neighbour, 
at Chi.swick, in the composition of the * Ana- 
lysis of Beauty,' 1753 [see Hogarth, George, 
1607-17641. (3n the authority of Thomas 
IloUis, *Tne Groans of Germany,* 1741, a 
pamphlet xery popular at the time (* translated 
irom the original lately published at The 
Hague'), is ascribed to Ralph, but internal 
evidence is against his authorship. Ralph 
was not responsible for another work gene- 
rally ascribed to him, *A Critical Review 
of the Public Building^ of London and West- 
minster,' 1734, which went through several 
editions (Notes and Queries, 3rd ser. vi. 72). 

The following publications by Ralph have ■ 
not been already mentioned : 1. * The Muse's ) 
Address to the king,' an ode, 1728. 2. ' The 
Tempest, or the Terrors of Death,' a poem, 
1728. 3. J Clarinda, or the Fair Libertine,' 
a poem, 1729. 4. *Zeuma, or the Love of 
Lioerty,' a poem, 1729. 5. * Miscellaneous 
Poems by several hands, publish'd bv Mr. 
Ralph,' 1729. 6. * Fall of the Earl of fissex,' 
a tragedy, 1731 (altered from Banks's *■ Un- 
happy Favourite'). 7. * The Lawyer's Feast,' 
a farce, 1744 (taken from Beaumont and 
Fletcher's • Spanish Curate'). 8. * The Astro- 
loger,' a comedy, 1744 (taken from Albu- 
mazar). 

After Ralph's death Seward, in the sup- 
plement to his ' Anecdotes of Distinguished 
Persons' (ed. of 1797, v. 113), states that 
Frederick, prince of Wales [q . v.], had written 
memoirs of his own time, under the name of 
Prince Titi. They were found, it was added, 



among Ralph's papers, and were given by 
his executor (Dr. Rose of Chiswick) to a 

* nobleman in great favour at Carlton House,' 
presumably the Earl of Bute. According to 
a statement made in * The Gentleman's Maga- 
zine' for May 1800, by Samuel Ayscough, 
assistant librarian of the British 5luseum, 
Dr. Rose of Chiswick, Ralph's executor, was 
informed by Ralph when dying that in a 
certain box he would find papers which had 
been given to him by Prince Frederick, and 
which would provide a sulficient provision for 
his (Ralph's) family. These papers, it was 
alleged, proved to be the * History of l*rince 
Titus' (sic), drawn up by Prince Frederick in 
conjunction with the Larl of B[ute]. Ays- 
cough states further that Rose was cordially 
thanked for surrendering the papers, and as a 
result a pension of 150/. a year was given by 
George III to Ralph's daughter. Seward s 
narrative was reproduced in Park's edition 
(1800) of Walpole's * Royal and iNoble Au- 
thors,' i. 171, and its 'general tenor' was con- 
firmed by Dr. Rose himself, with whom Park 
communicated on the subject. In Falkner's 

* Brentford, Ealing, and Chiswick ' (1845, p. 
3*>r)), the * History of Prince Titi,* which is 
said to have been found among Ralph's papers, 
Ixjcomes * a private and bitter correspondence ' 
between George II and Prince Frederick. 

There was published anonymously at Paris 
in 1736 the * llistoire du Prince Titi, A. R.' 
(letters supposed to stand for All6gorie 
Royale), written by Th6miseul de St. Hya- 
cinthe, a French literarj' adventurer of some 
note who had been a resident in London 
(Textk, Cosjnopolitisnie Littdraire, 1895, p. 
21). Two English translations of it were 
issued in London in 1736. Undoubtedly in the 
earlier partof the volume the characters might 
have been designed in order to flatter Prince 
Frederick, and to represent his father and 
mother in a very unfavourable li^ht, but the 
story soon becomes an ordinary fairy tale. In 

* Notes and Queries * (6th ser. x. 70-2), Mr, 
Edward Solly suggested that there had been 
in existence a manuscript history of Prince 
Titus, satirising George II and Queen Caro- 
line throughout ; that Ralph was somehow 
connected with it; that, it having been desir- 
able to suppress this full-bodied chronicle, 
Ralph was * employed to get the pithless his- 
tory published : ' and that the papers of his 
delivered after his death to Lord Bute, as the 
confidential friend of the Princess Dowager of 
Wales, Prince Frederick's mother, contained 
a transcript of the original and dangerous 
manuscript. But as Ralph's intercourse with 
Prince Frederick did not begin until many 
years after the publication of the * Histoire 
du l^rince Titi ' in 1736, it is very unlikely 
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that lie had any hand in it, if it really had nessed numerous royal grants. He also acted 

any personal sif^nificance. as auditor in the exchequer in 1444, 144o, 
llalph's supposed connection with one or | 1447, 1449, and 14o0. In 1447 he was made 
another form of the * Histoire du Prince Titi* j keeper of the privy seal and bishop of Dun- 
gave rise to a controversy between John ,' kela, being consecrated on 4 April 1448. In 

Wilson Croker and Lord Macaulay. During the latter year he was sent on an embassy to 
Dr. Johnson's visit to Paris in 1775 he found i Charles VII, king of France, to renewthe 
the * Histoire du Prince Titi,* along with the , treaty between the two kingdoms, and to 

* Bibliotheque des F^es,' in the library of a request Charles to recommend a French 
French lady, and he showed them with some I princess as wife of James II. The former 
contempt to Mrs. Thrale. In a note to this object was accomplished on 81 Dec., but, 
passage, and with a reference to Park's state- there being no French princess eligible for 
ment given above (Croker, i?<wi£?^//,ed. 1847, James, the ambassadors proceeded to Philip 
p. 461), Croker stated that " The History of of Burgundy, who suggested his kinswoman 
Prince Titi '' was said to be the autobiography Mary of Gueldres [q. v.] After returning to 
of Frederick, prince of Wales, but was pro- Paris and securing the approval of Charles, 
bably written by Kalph, his secretary,' which the ambassadors concluded the marriage ne- 
Halph never was. In his review of Croker's gotiation at Brussels. In June Ralston con- 

* Boswell,' Macaulay called the note absurd, ducted Mary to Edinburgh, where she was 
and referred Croker back to Park, where he married on 3 July 1449. 

would find that the * History of Prince Titi,' In the same year the bishop became lord 

* whether written by Prince Frederick or by high treasurer, resigning his offices of secre- 
Ralph, was never published,* but given up in tary and keeper of the privy seal. In Sep- 
manuscript to the government. *The Histoire tember he was sent to England to renew the 
du Prince Titi' that Johnson saw was, Mac- truce between the two kingdoms, and before 
aulay said, a fairy tale, * a very proper com- the end of the year gave up the treasurer- 
panion to the " Bibliotheque des F6es." ' ship. In his official capacity he took a con- 
What really was contained in the papers of siderable part in the proceedings of the 
Ealph delivered to Ix)rd Bute remains a Scottish parliament in 1450 and 1451. In 
mystery (cf. Boswell's Johnson^ ed. Napier, the latter year he was sent on a similar mis- 
1884, vol. ii. App. * Prince Titi '). sion to England. He died towards the end 

[Ralph's Writings; Franklin's Works, ed. of 1452, and was buried at I) unkeld. 

Sptrks, 18 40 ;Parton's Life and Times of Franklin, [Reg. Magni Sigilli Scotia 1424>lol3 

1864; Johnson's Works (Oxford), 1828; Pope's passim; Cal. Documents relating to Scotland, 

Works, by Elwin and Courthope, vol. ir. ; Do- vol. iv. No. 1163; Exchequer Rolls of Scotland, 

dington's Diary, 1807 ; Walpole's Memoirs of vol. v. pp. Ixxiv. 143, 176. 258, 336,369; Rotuli 

King George II, 2nd edit. 1847, and Letters by Scotise (Record edit.), ii. 332 a, 334 A, 336 a; 

Cunningham, 1857; Correspondence of John, Acts of the Pari, of St-ot land, ii. 37, 59.61-73; 

Duke of Bedford, 1842 ; Drake's Essays, 1 805 ; Reg. Eecl. Sanct. Kgidiae (Btnnatvne Clab), 

Lawrence's Life of Fielding; Daviess Life of pp. 10,23; Hist. MSS. Comm. 7th Rep. App. p. 

Garrick ; Baker 8 Biographia Dmmatica ; autho- 7076; Spotiswood's Hist. (Bannatyne Club), i. 

rities cited.] F. E. 197 ; Accounts of the Great Chamberlains of 




from llalph, a son of one of the earls of Fife ; f^f ^^ 9<>^'»f ^ ^- ^^y/ ^? vt ^"'^ Chronicle of 
X\ ^ u ui •*. J •*. * -o 1 the Reign of James II, ed. Thomson (Biinnatyne 

but more probably it owed its name to M- ci„b), p* 41 ; Mylne's Vit« Epi8Cop. Dunkeld. 



ston, a village in Renfrewshire, whereit had (Bannatyne Club), pp. 2()-l ; Crawfurd's Lives 

long been seated (Crawford, Jttst- of Ren- ^f the Officers of SUte in Scotland, 1726, pp. 

/reMJsAiV^', 1782, pp. 170, 242). In 1420 John 359.60; Keith's Scottish Bishops, pp. 88-9; 

was chaplain and secretary to James I's Tytler's Hist, of Scotland.] A. F. P. 

nephew, Archibald Douglas, fifth earl of 

Douglas and second duke of Touraine [a. v.] RALSTON, WILLIAM R ALSTON 

Subsequently he became rector of Cambus- SHEDDEN- (1828-1889), Russian scholar, 

lang, sacrist and canon of Glasgow, provost born on 4 April 1828 in York Terrace, Re- 

of Bothwell, and dean of Dunkeld. About gent*s Park, was the only son of \V. P. 

1440 he received the degree of doctor of laws. Ralston Shedden, who, as a merchant at Cal- 

In February 1443-4 he was granted a safe- cutta, amassed a considerable fortune. On 

conduct to go on a pilgrimage to Canterbury, his return to this country the father took up 

and in the same year was appointed secre- his residence at Palmira Square, Brighton, 

tary to James II, in which capacity he wit- and it was there that the son spent most 
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of his early years. lie was educated by 
the Rev. John Hogg of Brixham, Devon- 
shire, where, in company with three or four 
boys of about his own age, he studied until 
he went to the university. In 1846 he ma- 
triculated at Trinity College, Cambridge, 
and gpraduated B.A. in 1850. It was during 
this period that a great misfortune befell him. 
His &ther had become possessed with the 
idea that he was the rightful heir to the 
Kalston property in Ayrshire, and, to esta- 
blish his claim, he entered on a course of liti- 
gation in prosecuting which he dissipated the 
whole of his fortune. The claim was pressed 
by the family with extraordinary pertmacity 
for many years, and when all available 
means had been exhausted. Miss Shedden, 
Kalston's only sister, took up the pleadings, 
and on one occasion she conductea the case 
before a committee of the House of Lords 
for a period extending over thirty days. Be- 
fore tne litigation began, Ralston had been 
called to the bar, but the change in the for- 
tunes of his family compelled him to seek 
at once some remunerative employment. In 
order to shake himself free from the asso- 
ciations which had gathered round the name 
of Shedden in connection with the lawsuit, 
he adopted the additional surname of Ral- 
ston. In 1853 he entered the British Museum 
as assistant in the printed-book department, 
and by his zeal ana ability won the respect 
of the superior officers. To him was soon 
entrusted, with others, the duty of revising 
the catalogue. Russian was then a lan^ua^ 
which was very little studied, and this cir- 
cumstance, combined with its difficulty, im- 
pelled Ralston to master it. With untiring 
perseverance he devoted himself to its study, 
even learning by heart whole pages of the 
dictionary. The knowledge thus acquired 
proved to be of great value to the museum, 
.and he would doubtless have risen to the 
highest post had his health not shown signs 
of giving way. Being of an extremely sensi- 
.tive nature, as well as of a weakly con- 
stitution, he felt called upon to resign his 
appointment in 1875, after twenty-two years* 
service. 

RalBton studied Russian literature as well 
as the languag|e. In 1868 he published an 
edition of * Kriloff and his Fables,* a work 
which speedily became popular and ran 
through many editions. In the next year he 
brought out a translation of Tourg^dniefTs 
' Liza ; ' in 1872, a most interesting volume 
on the * Songs of the Russian People,' and in 
1873 a somewhat diffuse collection of ^ Rus- 
sian Folk Tales.' While following these lite- 
rary pursuits he made two or three journeys 
to Russia, and formed numerous acquain- 
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t ances among the literary classes there. Wit h 
Tourg^6nien he established a lasting friend- 
ship, and at the house of M. de Kapoustine 
he was always a welcome guest. He was 
also made a corresponding member of the 
Imperial Academy of Sciences of St. Peters- 
burg. He travelled in other countries be- 
sides Russia, and frequentlv visited Germany, 
Belgium, Switzerland, ana on two occasions 
Servia. 

The main object of his visits to Russia was 
to collect materials for an exhaustive ac- 
count of that country. This he compiled, 
and entered into an arrangement with 
Messrs. Cassell & Co. for its publication. At 
the last moment, however, he persuaded the 
publishers to cancel the agreement, and to 
accept in its place the ^at work on Russia 
by Sir Donald Mackenzie Wallace. In 1874, 
however, he published * Early Russian His- 
tory,' the substance of four lectures delivered 
at the Taylorian Institution in Oxford. Ral- 
ston was a large contributor to contempo- 
rary literature. He wrote constantly in the 
'Athenaeum' and 'Saturday Review,' as 
well as the * Nineteenth Century ' and other 
magazines, and he possessed a rare power 
of narrating stories orally. He devised a 
novel form of public entertainment, telling 
stories to large audiences from the plat- 
forms of lecture-halls. On several occasions 
he appeared, with great success, at St.George's 
and St. Jameses Halls, and not infrequently he 
gave story-tellings before the young princes 
and princesses at 3farlborough House and at 
well-known social gatherings. He was always 
ready to deliver a story-teUing lecture in aid 
of a charity, especially in the east of Lon- 
don or provincial cities. 

After his retirement from the British Mu- 
seum Ralston sought to devote himself con- 
tinuously to literary work. But the absence 
of settled employment intensified the de- 
fects of a highly impressionable and volatile 
temperament. For weeks together he would 
remain, a victim of acute mental depression, 
in his rooms in Alfred Place, and then would 
suddenly reappear in his old haunts with all 
and more than his youthful elasticity of 
spirit. Early in 1889 he moved to 11 North 
Crescent, where he was found dead in his 
bed on 6 Aug. 1889. He was buried at 
Brompton cemetery. He was unmarried. 

[Personal knowledge.] R. K. D. 

RAM, JAMES (1793-1870), conveyancer 
and legal author, son of James Ram of Monk- 
wick, Essex, was bom in 1793. He was in- 
dentured to a London firm of solicitors, but 
afterwards entered Pembroke College, Cam- 
bridge, where he graduated B.A. in 1817, and 
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proceeded M.A. in 1823. After making what 
was then the grand tour during 1818-22, he 
entered the Inner Temple^where he was called 
to the bar on 21 Nov. 1823. A pupil of the 
eminent conveyancer, Richard Preston [q. v.], 
he practised in London and Ipswich, where 
he resided in later life, and died in 1870. He 
married the only daughter of Captain Ralph 
Willett Adye [see Adye, Stephen Patne], 
and left issue. 

As a legal author Ram obtained a well- 
founded reputation for painstaking research, 
methodical arrangement, and lucidity of 
style. 

His works, all published in London, are 
as follows : 1. 'The Science of Legal Judg- 
ment : a Treatise designed to show the Ma- 
terials whereof, and the Process by which, the 
Courts of Westminster Hall construct their 
Judgments, and adapted to practical and 
general use in the Discussion and Determina- 
tion of Questions of Law,' 1822, 8vo ; New 
York, 1871, 8vo. 2. 'Observations on the 
Natural Right of a Father to the Custody 
of his Children and to direct their Educa- 
tion ; his Forfeiture of this Right, and the 
Jurisdiction of the Court of Chancery to 
control it,' 1825, 8vo. 3. 'An Outline of 
the Law of Tenure and Tenancy : containing 
the first principles of the law of real pro- 
perty,' 1825, 8vo. 4. 'A Treatise on the 
Exposition of Wills of Landed Property,' 
1827, 8vo. 5. 'A Practical Treatise of 
Assets, Debts, and Incumbrances,* 1832; 
2nd edit. 1837. 6. ' A Treatise on Facts as 
Subjects of Inquiry by a Jury,* 1851, 8vo ; 
New York, 3rd edit. 1873. 

[Gent. Mag. 1810, ii. 493; Orad. Cantab.; 
Law List ; Marvin's Legal Bibliography ; private 
information.] J. M. K. 

RAM, THOMAS (1564-1634), bishop of 
Ferns and Leighlin, was bom at Windsor, 
and educated at Eton and King*8 College, 
Cambridge, where he graduated M.A^ and 
became a fellow. In 1699 he accompanied 
Essex to Ireland as chaplain, and in the fol- 
lowing year was made dean of Cork. Mount- 
joy, Essex*a successor as lord deputy, retained 

im as chaplain, and he was also precentor, 
vicar- choral, and prebendary of St. John's in 
Christchurch, Duolin. In 1604 Ram was 
presented by the crown to the vicarage of 
Balrothery, near Dublin, but resigned the 
deanery of Cork on being appointed to that 
of Ferns in the following year. On 2 May 
1605 he was consecrated in Christchurch, 
Dublin, bishop of the lately united sees of 
Ferns and Leighlin, and was allowed to hold 
his other preferments in commendanif on ac- 
count of the extreme poverty of the diocese 
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the resultof fraudulent or improvident aliena- 
tions made by former bishops, and of lay en- 
croachments (cf. Strafford LetterSf i. 344). 

Ram found the diocese of Ferns reduced 
from about 500/. a year to one-seventh of 
that value ; but he recovered 40/. a year in 
land after a long lawsuit. Leighlin was 
worth only 24/., SH the lands having been 
alienated, and there being no prospect of re- 
covering them by law. Kam was a careful 
bishop, constantly resident, holding an an- 
nual visitation, and taking care to leave no 
parish unprovided. He £d what he could 
to maintain schools, but the recusant clergy 
excommunicated all who used them. Ram 
was one of twelve bishops who, on 26 Nov. 
1626, signed a protest against tolerating 
popery (3Llnt, p. 423). He built a see-house 
at Ola Leighlin, and bequeathed a library for 
the use of the clergy, but this was destroyed 
in the rebellion of 1641. He died in Dublin 
on 24 Nov. 1634, and was buried in his own 
private chapel at Gorey, co. Wexford, 

His son Thomas inherited an estate at 
Gorey called Ramsfort, which the bishop had 
acquired, and which was possessed by the 
family until lately. Colonel Abel Ram, the 
' ram of Gorey,* who fell foul of Swift in 1 728, 
was the bishop*s descendant. 

Another son, Robert Rah (Jl. 1655), gra- 
duated at Trinity College, Dublin, and took 
orders. While still an undergraduate he was 
presented to the prebend of Crosspatrick by his 
father, but he held it onlv three or four years. 
He was minister of Spalding in Lincolnshire 
at or soon after the outbreak of the civil war, 
his politics and religious views being such as 
suited the parliamentary leaders. On 31 Jan. 
1642-3 Ram wrote to the people of Croy- 
land condemning their folly in resisting the 
parliament. The Croylanaers replied by at- 
tacking Spalding and carrying on Ram and 
others on 25 March. On 13 April Crovland 
repulsed an attack, and Ram was near \x^ing 
shot by his own friends. On the 25th Crom- 
well appeared, and the Croylanders placed 
their prisoners bound on the top of the 
breastwork; but the place quickly surren- 
dered,and they were delivered. 

In 1044 Ram published the * Soldiers* 
Catechism, composed for the Parliament's 
army,* which had a great circulation, and 
passed through many editions. A parody 
appeared in 1645, containing Ram's questions 
with such answers as ' I fight to rescue the 
king out of the hands of his and the king- 
dom's friends, and to destroy the laws and 
liberties of my country,* and ' The ill-will 1 
bear to my country moves me to take up 
arms.' Ram*s catechism was republished in 
1684 by John Tamer, with a preface in 
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refutation, and a fulsome dedication to Jef- 
fries. Turner says Ram*s catechism was vir- 
tually official, and had done much harm in 
its day. In 1645 Ram published, in quarto, 
* Pttdobaptism, or a Defence of Infant Bap- 
tism/ decUcated to Colonel Edward Rossiter, 
whose chaplain he was. It is a learned trea- 
tise against the anabaptists, urging the un- 
broken usage of thirteen hundred years, and 
the practical agreement of fathers, old 
divines, and modem protestant authorities. 
On 27 March 1646, a day of humiliation for 
the army before Newark, he preached a ser- 
mon at Balderton, which was published in 
quarto. The text was ' Do violence to no man, 
neither accuse any falsely, and be content with 
your wages.' The political argument is the 
same as that in the 'Soldiers* Catechism.' 
The king is the highest person, but the par- 
liament the highest power, and every soul is 
bound to be subject to the higher powers. 
The sermon was preached in presence and by 
command of the committee of both houses 
accompanying the army. In 1655 Ram was 
still mmister of Spalding, being nearly sixty 
years of age, and published the ' Country- 
man's Catechism,' with a dedication to his 
parishioners, which seems to be his last ap- 
pearance as an author. 

[Ware's Irish Bishops, ed. Harris; Cotton's 
Fasti Ecclosiae Hibernise, vol. ii. ; Morrin's Cal. 
of Irish Patent Rolls, Charles I ; Mant*s Hist. 
of Irish Church ; Cooper's Memorials of Cam- 
bridge — King's College; Bishop Ram's account 
of his diocese in 1612, printea in App. to 2nd 
Rep. of Commissioners on Public Records of 
Ireland ; Divers Remarkable Passages, &c., by 
Robert Ram, London, 3 June 1643.] R. B-l. 

RAMADGE, FRANCIS HOPKINS, 
M.D. (1793-1867), medical writer, bom in 
1703, was eldest son of Thomas Ramadge of 
Dublin. He was educated at Trinity Col- 
lege, Dublin, where he graduated B.A in 
1816 and M.B. and M.A. in 1819. He was 
incorporate on his M.B degree at Oxford 
as a member of St. Alban Hall on 4 May 
I81M, and proceeded M.D. on 27 June fol- 
lowing ^Foster, Alunmi 0.von, 1715-1888, 
iii. 1172). Ramadge was admitted an in- 
ceptor-candidate of the College of Physi- 
cians on 26 June 1820, a candidate on 1 Oct. 
1821, and a fellow on 30 Sept. 1822. He 
was censor in 1825. He established him- 
self in London, where he became succes- 
sively physician to the Central Infirmary 
and Dispensary, and lecturer there on the 
principles and practice of medicine and 
chemistry, and senior physician to the in- 
firmary for asthma, consumption, and other 
diseases of the lungs. He died at 12 Clargcs 
Street, Piccadilly, on 8 June 1867. 



Besides contributions to the ' Lancet ' and 
' Medical Times,' Ramadge wrote : 1. * Con- 
sumption Curable,' 8vo, London, 1834 ; 2nd 
edit. 1838; 3rd edit. 1842. An American 
edition appeared at New York in 1839; it was 
also translated into German by Dr. Hohn- 
baum,and into French by Dr. Lebeau. 2. ' On 
Asthma and Diseases of the Heart ' (2nd edit. 
8vo, London, 1847). A translation, with notes, 
of Laennec's * Treatise on Mediate Auscul- 
tation,' 8vo, London, 1846, which was seen 
through the press by Theophilus Herbert, 
M.D., was 'essentially the work of Dr. 
Ramadge.' 

[Munk's Coll. of Phys. 1878, iii. 263 ; Medi- 
cal Times and Gazette, 15 Juno 1867. p. 672 ; 
AUibone's Diet, of Author*, ii. 1731 ; Lond. and 
Prov. Med. Directory, 1865, p. 136; Times, 
13 Juno 1867.] G. G. 

RAMAGE, CRAUFURD TAIT (1803- 
1878), miscellaneous writer, bom at Anne- 
field, near Newhaven, on 10 Sept. 1803, 
was educated successively at Wallace Hall 
Academy, Dumfriesshire, at the Edinburgh 
high school, and the university, where he 
graduated M.A. in 1825. While at the 
university he took private pupils, including 
Archibald Campbell Tait, afterwards arch- 
bishop of Canterbury, with whom he main- 
taineu a lifelong friendship. After leaving 
college Ramage became tutor in the family 
of Sir Henry Lushin^on, and spent three 
years with his pupils in Naples, afterwards 
making the tour of Italy, tor fifteen years 
after his return he was tutor in the family of 
Thomas Spring- Rice, afterwards Lord Mont- 
eagle [q. V.J He devoted his leisure to literary 
Pursuits, and contributed to the * Quarterly 
oumal of Education,' the * Penny Cyclo- 
psedia,* and the seventh edition of the * En- 
cyclopaedia Britannica.* 

In 1841 Ramage was appointed vice-master 
of Wallace Hall Academy, and he succeeded, 
on the death of Dr. Mundell, to the rector- 
ship in 1842. He was nominated a justice 
of the peace for Dumfriesshire in 1848, and 
the degree of LL.D. was conferred upon him 
by the university of Glasgow in 1852. He 
died at Wallace* Hall on 29 Nov. 1878. 

He published four anthologies, entitled 
' Beautiful Thoughts,' respectively * from 
Greek Authors, with English Translations, 
and Lives of the Authors,' Liverpool, 18ft4, 
8vo; * from Latin Authors, with English 
Translations,' Liverpool, 1864, 8vo ; 3rd edit, 
enlarged, 1877, 8vo; *from French and 
Italian Authors, with English Translations 
and Lives of the Authors, Liverpool, 1866, 
8vo ; ' from German and Spanish Authors,' 
Liverpool, 1868, 8vo. His other works are ; 
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1. * Defence of the Parochial Schools of 
Scotland/ Edinburgh, 1854, 8vo. 2. * The 
Nooks and Byways of Italy. Wanderings 
in Search of its Ancient Kemains and 
Modem Superstitions,' Liverpool, 1808, 8vo. 
3. * Drumlanrig Castle and the Douglases : 
with the Early History and Ancient lie- 
mains of Durisdeer, Closeburn, and Morton,' 
Dumfries, 1876, 8vo. 4. * Bible Echoes in 
Ancient Classics,' Edinburgh, 1878, 8vo. 

[Private information.] T. C. 

RAMBERG, JOIIANN HEINRICH 
(1763-1840), historical and portrait painter, 
draughtsman, and engraver, was born at 
Hanover on 22 July 1763. His father, who 
was war secretary of the electorate and a 
lover of art, encouraged his son's early talent. 
In 1781 he came to England and was intro- 
duced to George III, for whom he made 
many humorous sketches and caricatures. 
The King brought him under the notice of 
Benjamin West, and he was admitted into 
the schools of the Royal Academy, where, 
in 1784, he gained a silver medal for drawing 
from the li£. He began to exhibit at the 
Royal Academy in 1782, when he sent five 
drawings : * St. James's Park,' • The Em- 
barkment ' (engraved by Edmund Scott), 

* Good News ' (engraved by John Ogbome), 

* Bad News,' and a * Review of Soldiers.' 
In 1784 he exhibited three pictures: * The 
Death of Captain Cook,' ' The Soldier's Re- 
turn ' (engraved by William Pether), and 
'The Blind Veteran.' *The Sailor's Fare- 
well ' in 1 785, a drawing of * Queen Margaret 
of Anjou landing at Weymouth aft«r the 
Battle of Tewkesbury' in 1787, and * Whit- 
suntide Holidays ' and two other drawings 
in 1788 complete the list of his exhibited 
works. About this time he painted 'The 
Exhibition of the Royal Academy 1787,' and 
' Portraits of their Majesties and the Royal 
Family viewing the Exhibition of the Royal 
Academy 1788,' both of which were en- 
graved in line by P. A. Martini. In 1788, 
by the help of his royal patron, he visited 
the Netherlands, and afterwards Germany 
and Italy, returning to Hanover in 1792, 
when he was appointed electoral court 
painter. In 1789 hepainted the curtain for 
the court theatre in Btanover, which he him- 
self etched in 1828, and while in Dresden in 
1790-1 he painted, for the decoration of Carl- 
ton House, 'Alexander crossing the Grani- 
cus.' Besides the above works may be noted 
'Olivia, Maria, and Malvolio' from 'Twelfth 
Night,' engraved by Thomas Ryder for Bov- 
dell's * Shakespeare ; ' * The Goldfinches,' in il- 
lustration of Jago's elegy, for Macklin's 'Bri- 
tish Poets ; ' ' Publ ic Amusement ' and * Private 



Amusement,' engraved by William Ward; 
'Laura, or Thoughts on Matrimony,* en- 
graved by Henry Kingsbury; 'The Depar- 
ture of Queen Marie- Antoinette and her 
Family,' engraved by J. F. Bolt ; the Princes» 
Mary, engraved by William Nutter; the 
Princess Elizabeth, eng^ved by W. Ward; 
the Princess Sophia, engraved by J. Oj^bome; 
and a portrait of Baron Denon, which wa» 
etched by Denon himself. His work as a 
draughtsman for the German almanacs and! 
pocket-books extended over a period of more 
than twenty years, but his best illustrationa 
are those which he himself etched for 
' Reineke Fuchs ' and ' Tyll Eulenspiegel,' 
both published in 1826. He made, from 
sketches by the Princess Elizabeth, Land- 
gravine of Hesse-IIomburg,a series of twenty 
allegorical designs entitled ' Genius, Imagi- 
nation, Phantasie,' which were lithographed 
by Julius Giere, and published at Hanover 
in 1834. 

Ramberg died at Hanover on 6 July 1S4(V 
and was buried in the Gartenkirchhof. There 
are two portraits of him — one an etching hj 
Denon, taken at Venice in 1791 ; the other, 
a lithograph by Julius Giere, drawn in 
1838. 

[Johann Heiorich Ramberg in seinen Werkeo 
dargestellt von J. G. G. Hoffmeister, Hanorer, 
1877 ; Nader's Kunstler-Lexicon, 1835-52, xii. 
275-8 ; Allgemeine Deutsche Biographie, 187^. 
&c.f xxr. 207 ; Preussische Jahrbiicher, 1870 
(art. by A. Conze), xxvi. 83-103 ; Royal Academy 
Exhibition Catalogues, 1782-88.] R. E. G. 

RAMESAY, WILLIAM (/. 1660), 
astrologer. [See Ramsay.] 

RAMKINS, ALEXANDER (1672- 
1719?), adherent of James II, was bom in 
the north of Scotland in 1672, and was sent 
to the university of Aberdeen. While a 
student there he heard of the gathering of 
several clans for James VII, sold his books 
and furniture, bought arms, and at the end 
of July 1689 joined a body of three hundred 
highlanders who had been on the victorious 
side at Killiecrankie. He marched about 
with them in the highlands for a time, and 
then went home to his mother with an old 
captain of James's army. After two months 
at nome, having obtained 1,200/. as the value 
of his inheritance, he sailed to Rotterdam 
and joined the French army at the siege of 
Mainz. He found it difficult to get em- 
ployment without regular training, so went 
to the French military college for cadets at 
Strasburg, and, afterwards returning to the 
army, was admitted as a volunteer and served 
in the Palatinate. He thenoe obtained leave 
to go to Parisi and, receiving a commission as 
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captain in James II*s forces, sailed from Brest 
to Cork. He commanded a small detach- 
ment of ffrenadiers from the district of Fingal, 
GO. Dublin, in an orchard at the battle of the 
Boyne ; but the company had only a dozen 
ffrenades and no bayonets, some not even 
lirelocks. The orchard was surrounded, 
thirteen of his men were killed, and Ramkins, 
with eight men, was captured. While a 
prisoner on parole in Dublin he met many 
boots who were in KingWilliam*s army, but 
declined to change sides; and, at length escap- 
ing, joined the Irish army, lost two fingers at 
Aughrim from a sabre-cut, and did good ser- 
vice at the siege of Limerick, returning to 
France at the capitulation. He afterwards 
joined his regiment in the army under the 
Duke of Luxemburg, and was severely 
wounded by a bullet m the shoulder at the 
battle of Landen. When recovered frx)m his 
wound he went to Amsterdam and to Ant- 
werp ; and after the peace of Ryswick (1697) 
paid a visit to London, where he was robbed 
<on Hounslow Heath. He returned to Paris 
and married; but his wife's extravagance re- 
duced him to poverty, and in 1719 he was 
thrown into prison at Avignon, and appears 
to have died soon after. His memoirs were 

Srinted in London in 1719, through the in- 
uence of a kinsman. He adopts the view 
that the aim of France was not to help King 
James or the Roman catholic religion, but 
«nly to diminish the power of Great Britain 
in European affairs by keeping up political 
strife there. 

[Memoirs of Major Alexander Ramkinfiy Lon- 
don, 1719, which was reissued in 1720 with the 
new title of * The Life and Adventures of Major 
Alexander Ramkins.'] N. M. 

RAMSAY, Sir ALEXANDER {d. 1342), 
of Dalhousie, Scottish patriot, was descended 
from the main line of the Scottish Ramsays, 
the earliest of whom was Simundus de Ram- 
say, a native of Huntingdon in England, who 
received from David I of Scotland a grant of 
lands in Midlothian. Sir Alexander is sup- 
posed to have been the son of Sir William ae 
Kamsay, who, for his lands of Dalwolsie or 
Dalhousie, Midlothian, and of Foulden, Ber- 
'wickshire, swore fealty to Edward I in 1296, 
and also in 1304, but on 6 April 1320 signed 
the letter to the pope asserting the indepen- 
dence of Scotland. Sir Alexander was one 
of the principal commanders of the Scottish 
forces which defeated theCount of Namurand 
ilia French mercenaries at the Boroughmuir, 
near Edinburgh, in August 1335 (Wtntoun, 
«d. Laing, ii. 420) [see Randolph, John, 
third Eabl of Mosat]. In 1338 he relieved 
the fortress of Danbar, which Black Agnes 



of Dunbar, daughter of Sir Thomas Ran- 
dolph, first earl of Mora v [a. v.], was heroically 
defending against the English under William 
de Montacute, first earl of Salisbury [q. v.], 
who blockaded it by sea and land. Sailing at 
midnight from the Bass Rock in a small vessel 
with fortv soldiers, he unobserved ran it, 
laden with provisions, under tha wall of the 
castle, with the result that the English, in 
despair of its capture, raised the blockade 
(lb. pp. 434-6). The same year he took part 
in a jousting tournament between English 
and Scottish knights at Berwick-on-Tweed, 
when two English knights were slain, and 
Sir William Ramsay, a kinsman of Sir Alex- 
ander, fatally wounded (tb. pp. 441-4). Some 
time afterwards Sir Alexander gathered a 
band of chosen followers, who made the caves 
of Ilawthomden on the Esk their head- 
quarters, and attacked the English whenever 
a fit opportunity presented itself (ib, p. 460). 
Having compelled the English to Keep for 
the most part within the fortified castles 
which they held in Scotland, they began to 
make raiding expeditions into England (t^. 
p. 400). Returning from one of these, they 
were encountered near Wark Castle, North- 
umberland, by a strong force under Lord 
Robert Manners ; but, by pretending to fly, 
Sir Alexander led the English into an am- 
buscade, and totally defeated them, killing 
many and taking Lord Robert Manners pri- 
soner. 

On Easter eve, 30 March 1342, Ramsay 
succeeded in scaling the walls of Roxburgh 
Castle, then held by the English, and, sur- 
prising the guards, captured the fortress 
(FoRDUN, ed. Skene, ii. 356). In recognition 
of his remarkable feat, the young king, 
David II, made him warder of the castle and 
sheriff of Teviotdale. These offices, however, 
had formerly been held bv Ramsav*s com- 
panion in arms, William Douglas, the knight 
of Liddesdale, who deeply resented the seem- 
ingafiront thus put uponnim and determined 
to have revenge. While Ramsay was holding 
a court in the church of Hawick on 20 June, 
Douglas entered the church with an armed 
retinue, and, seizing Ramsay, carried him on 
horseback in chains to the castle of the Her- 
mitage, where he shut him in a dungeon to 
perish of hunger after surviving seventeen 
days. ' In brave deeds and in bodily strength ' 
Sir Alexander Ramsay, says Fordun, * sur- 
passed all others of his time ; and as he was 
mightier than the rest in deeds of arms, so 
was he luckier in his struggles' (ib. p. 857). 
He was succeeded by Sir William Ramsay. 

[Chronicles of Fordan and Wyntoun ; Ex- 
chequer Rolls of Scotlsnd, ro\. i. ; Doaglas's 
Scottish Peerage (Wood), i. 403.] T. F. H. 
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BAMSAT, Sib ALEXAXDER(</. 1402), 
of Dalhoufiie, was the son of Alexander Ram- 
say of Carnock, eldest son of Sir Patrick 
liiiinMiy of l^alhousie. He succeeded his 
grandfather in 1377, and is described as 
' IJominns de Dalwolsey, miles/ in a charter 
of Uobert II to Mar^ret, countess of Mar, 
on '2 Jan. 1378. In 1400 his house of Dal- 
wolsie was attacked bv Henry IV of Eng- 
land, but, according to "NVyntoun, Henry * tvnt 
fere mare thare than he wan ' (Chronicle, 
ed. Laing, iii. 77). Ramsay was killed at 
tlie Ijattle of Homildon Hill on 14 Sept. 1402. 
He madfi a donation to the abbacy of New- 
battle, Midlothian, for the welfare of his 
soul and that of Catherine, his wife {Hef/i'strum 
de Neuhotle, Bannatyne Club, p. 234). He 
woM succeeded by Robert de Ramsay, who 
was probably his son. 

SiK Alexandeb Ramsat {Jl. 1450), pro- 
bably his grandson and son of Robert de 
Ramsay, obtained a safe-conduct on 3 Feb. 
1423-4 until 30 April 1424 as a hostage of 
Jam(>s I at Durham ( Cal. Documents relating 
to SrotL vol. iv. Xo. 942). At the coronation 
of James I in 1424 he was made a knight. 
Along with the Earl of Angus and Hepburn 
of lluiles he, on 30 Sept. 1436, com])letely 
routerl the English commander Sir Robert 
Ogle at Piperden. On 14 Aug. 1451 he was 
nan](>d one of the conservators of a truce with 
England (ih. No. 1239). lie died before 
19 March 1404-5 {Iteg, Afag. Sig, Hcof. 1424- 
1513, No. 829). He had four sons: Alex- 
ander, wlio predeceased him, leaving a son 
Ab'xander, to whom the baronies of Foulden 
and 1 )alhou8io were confirmed by James III 
on 22 March 1473, and who was slain at 
Eloddt^n in September 1513; Robert, ancestor 
of the Ramsays of Cockpen ; George of Hall- 
he )uho and Legbemarde, Midlothian ; and 
AVilliam. By cliarter dated 3 April 1456 he 
executed an entail of his estate m favour of 
Alexander, his grandson, and heirs male of 
his body; which failing, to his second son 
Robert, liis third son George, his fourth son 
William, and heirs male of their bodv. 

I Chronicles of Wyntoun and Fordun ; Cal. 
DociinuMitH ruhiting to Scotland, vol. iv. ; Rog. 
Mii^. Sig Scot. l424-ir)13; Douglas's Scottish 
PiHTiigo (Wood), i. 403-4.] T. F. H. 

RAMSAY, ALLAN (1(580-1758), Scot- 
tisli j)()et, was born on 15 Oct. 108(5 at Lead- 
hills, parish of Crawford, Lanarkshire. He 
was d(»sc«»nded from the Ramsays of Cock- 
nen, Midlotliian, a collateral branch of the 
Kamsays of Dalhousie. 'Dalhousie of an 
auld descent * he proudly addressed as * my 
chief, my stoup, my ornament.' His father, 
Robert Ramsay, the . son* of an Edinburgh 



lawyer, was manager of Lord Hopetonn's 
lead-mines in Cra^ord Moor. His mother, 
Alice Bowrer, was the daughter of a Doby- 
shire man, resident at Tieadhills as instructor 
of the miners ; her grandfather was Dou- 
glas of Muthil, Perthshire, and Eanuty 
was consequently able to caU himself 'a 
poet sprung from a Douglas loin.' His father 
died while Allan was an infant, and his 
mother married a second husband, a small 
landholder in the neighbourhood, named 
Creighton. Ramsay was educated at the 
Crawford village school till his fifteenth year, 
when his mother died. Next year, in 1701, 
he was apprenticed by his stepfather to an 
Edinburgh wig-maker. There is an unsup- 
ported legend that Ramsay desired to devote 
himself to art. 

Ramsay soon started in business as a wig- 
maker for himself, married in 1712, and 
speedily became a substantial citizen. Pru- 
dence in money matters, resourcefulness, and 
love of personal independence characterised 
him through life. Very early in its career he 
joined the Jacobite ' Easy Ulub,' founded in 
1712, and he entertained nis fellow-members 
with his earliest poetical effusions. An address 
by him to the club is dated 1712, and elegies on 
Maggy Johnstoun and Dr. Pitcaime followed; 
the latter, on account of political allusions, 
did not appear in his collected works. Un- 
der a rule airecting that the members should 
adopt pseudonyms at club meetings, Ramsay 
figured first as Isaac Bickerstaff, and afte^ 
wards as Gawin Douglas. On 2 Feb. 1715 
the club made him its laureate. In the 
course of the year its existence terminated, 
owing to political disturbance. One of its 
latest minutes (dated 10 May 1715) avers 
that ' Dr. Pitcaim and Gawin Douglas, 
having behaved themselves three years as 
good members of this club, were adjudged to 
be gentlemen.* 

After 1715 Ramsay regularly exercised 
his gift of rhyming. Occasional poems, issued 
in sheets or half-sheets at a penny a copy, 
were readily bought by the citizens, and it 
was soon a fashion to send out for * Ramsav*s 
last piece.' Between 1716 and 1718 he aban- 
doned wig-making in favour of bookselling, 
and quickly formed a good connection at his 
house, under the sign of the Mercury in 
the High Street, where he had previously 
exercised his handicraft of wig-maker. About 
1716 he published from the Bannatyne MS. 
* Chrysts-Kirke on the Greene,' supple- 
menting it with a vigorous and rollicking 
second canto. This he reissued in 1718 with 
a further canto, and the work thus completed 
reached a fifth edition in 172a In<17l9 he 
issued a volume of 'Scots Songs,' -which was 
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8oon in a second edition. Meanwhile his 
metrical eulogies and occasional satires and 
moral discourses attracted influential pa- 
trons. He also entered into verse correspon- 
dence with poetical friends, notably with 
WiUiam Hamilton (1665 P- 1751) [q. v.l 
"When at length he published his collectea 
poems with an Horatian epilogue in 1721, he 
secured a strong list of subscribers, as well 
as the assistance of various friendly poets, 
whose commendatory verses increased his 
popularity. In his preface he thrusts with 
satirical pungency at certain detractors ; their 
cavillinflfs, he asserts, * are such that several 
of my mends allege I wrote them mvself to 
make the world believe I have no K)es but 
fools.' His portrait by Smibert, * the Scot- 
tish Hoffarth,' was prefixed to the volume. 
The work realised four hundred guineas. It 
was followed in 1722 by ' Fables and Tales,' 
which was reissued with additions in 1730, 
with a preface in which Ramsay acknow- 
ledges mdebtedness to La Fontaine and 
La Motte, but says nothing of what he owed 
to the 'Freiris of Berwick' (assigned to 
Dunbar) in his * Monk and Miller's Wife,* the 
masterpiece of the collection. A 'Tale of 
Three Bonnets ' of 1722 is a spirited if some- 
what unpolished political allegory. In 1723 
he published * The Fair Assembly,' a poem of 
considerable independence of thought and 
expression, and in 1724 he dedicated to the 
Earl of Stair a well-conceived and vigorous 
piece on 'Health,' written in heroic couplets. 
In 1724-7 Kamsay published three vo- 
lumes of miscellaneous poems under the title 
of * The Tea-table Miscellany.' A fourth 
volume is of doubtful origin. The ' Misoel- 
lanv ' includes several English and Scottish 
traditional ballads, lyrics by various Caroline 
singers, along with a number of songs and 
miscellaneous pieces by Ramsay himself and 
his friends the Hamiltons and others. Nota- 
ble among Ramsay's songs for freshness and 
Erace are * The Yellow-haired Laddie,' ' The 
ass o' Patie's Mill,' and * Lochaber no more.' 
During the same years (1724-7) he published 
in two volumes, mainly from the Banna- 
tyne MS., * The Evergreen,' which reached 
a second edition in 17G1. This anthology, 
which he describes as ' Scots poems wrote oy 
the ingenious before 1600,' represents the 
author of ' Chrysts-Kirke,' Dunbar, and other 
Scottish 'makaris;' and contains one re- 
markable political satire, 'The Vision,' which, 
though disguised, is no doubt Ramsay*s own, 
and IS his best sustained lyric. 

A pastoral entitled * Patie and Roger,' in- 
scribed to his patron and friend Josiah Bur- 
chet, prominently figured among his poems 
of I72I along with other efibrts in alike direc- 



tion — romantic and elegiac pastorals, a pas- 
toral ode, and a pastoral masque. His friends 
urged him to elaborate a systematic pastoral 
poem. In a letter of 8 April 1724, addressed 
to "William Ramsay of lemplehall, he dwelt 
on his reminiscences and love of the country, 
and stated that he was engaged on a ' Dra- 
matick Pastoral,' which, if successful, might 
' cope with " Pastor Fido " and " Aminta '" 
(Chambebs, Bi'o^. Diet, of Eminent Scots- 
men). The result was the appearance in 
1725 of his pastoral drama, 'The Gentle 
Shepherd,' which achieved instant success. 
It reached a second edition in 1726, and a 
tenth in 1750. In 1729 it was represented 
in Edinburgh after ' The Orphan, Ramsay 
furnishing an epilogue. It is better adapted 
for the study than the stage, in large mea- 
sure because ideal actors for it are simply 
impossible. The action is slow and lan- 
guid, and the interest aroused is mainly sen- 
timental. At first it was without songs, 
and the lyrics afterwards interspersed are 
not brilliant. The poem is remarkable for 
its quick and subtle appreciation of rural 
scenery, customs, and characters ; and, if the 
plot is slightly artificial, the development is 
skilful and satisfactory. In its honest, 
straightforward appreciation of beauty in 
nature and character, and its fascinating pre- 
sentation of homely customs, it will bear 
comparison with its author*s Italian models, 
or with similar efibrts of Gay. Ramsay, as 
Leigh Hunt avers, ' is in some respects the 
best pastoral writer in the world ' (A Jar of 
Honey, chap, viii.) 

In 1726 Ilamsay removed from the High 
Street to a shop in the Luckenbooths, where 
he displayed as his insignia models of the 
heads of Ben Jonson and Drummondof Haw- 
thomden. Here he flourished as a bookseller, 
and started a circulating library, the first in- 
stitution of the kind in Scotland. 

In 1728 he published a second quarto vo- 
lume of his poems, including ' The Gentle 
Shepherd,' and a masque with resonant l3rrics 
on the ' Nuptials of tne Duke of Hamilton.' 
An octavo edition of this work appeared in 
1729, and it was reprinted with a new 
issue of the * Poems ' of 1721 in London in 
1731 and in Dublin in 1733. A collection 
of Scots proverbs appeared in 1737. Mean- 
while his shop was a favourite meeting- 
Elace for men of letters. He was visited 
y Gay when in Scotland with the Duke of 
Queensberry, and explained to him the hard 
Scotticisms in the ' Gentle Shepherd,' in 
order to assist Pope in reading the work, of 
which 'he was a great admirer' (Chalmebs, 
Life of Ramsay), With Gay and Pope he 
thenceforth corresponded, and the Hamil- 
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tons of Bangour and Gilbertfield, and William 
Somerville, author of * The Chase/ wrote to 
him regularly. At the aame time the fore- 
most citizens of Edinburgh, the aristocracy 
of the neighbourhood, ana the noble owners 
of Hamilton Palace and Loudoun Castle 
treated him as a welcome guest. 

Between 1719 and 1729 Kamsay furnished 
various prologues and epilogues to plays per- 
formed in London, and his interest in the 
drama determined him in 1736 to erect ' a 
playhouse new, at vast expense,' in Carrub- 
ber^s Close, Edinburgh. But in the follow- 
ing year the provisions of the act for licensing 
the stage compelled him to close the house. 
The episode drew from Ramsay a vigorous 
protest in verse, addressed to the lords of 
session and the other judges. He was abused 
violently by the foes of the project, which 
was not accomplished for many years [see 
Itofls, David]. 

After 1 730 Ramsay practically ceased to 
write, fearing, he saia, that * the coolness of 
fancy that attends advanced years should 
make me risk the reputation I had acquired.' 
About 1755 he retired from business, and 
settled in an octagonal house, built to his own 

?lans, on the north side of the Castle Rock, 
'he wags of his acquaintance, he told Lord 
Elibank, called his residence a goose-pie, to 
which Elibank replied, * Indeed, Allan, now 
that I see you in it, I think the term is very 
properly applied.' In a copy of playful au- 
tobiographical verses, addressed in 1755 to 
James clerk of Penicuik, Midlothian, Ramsay 
described himself as a prudent, successful man 
of seventy, enjoying a comfortable age, and 
looking forward to thirty years more of life. 
He suffered, however, from acute scurvy in 
the gums, and he died at Edinburgh on 
7 Jan. 1758, aged 72. He was buried in Old 
Grey friars churchyard, where there is a 
monument to his memory. The 'Scots 
Magazine ' (xix. 070) describes him as ' well 
known for his " Gentle Shepherd," and many 
other poetical pieces in the Scottish dialect, 
which he wrote and collected.' The ' Gentle- 
man's Magazine' of 1758 (p. 46) calls him 
* the celebrated poet.' Sir William Scott of 
Thirlcstane had enshrined him in a Latin 
poem as early as 1725, placing him with the 
elect in Apollo's temple (Poemata D, Gulielmi 
Scoti de Thirlestane, 1 727). Sir John Clerk 
erected at Penicuik an obelisk to his 
memory, while A. Fraser-Tytler dedicated 
to him at Woodhouselee, Midlothian (near 
the scene of the * Gentle Shepherd'), a rustic 
temple inscribed with appropriate verse. In 
^ Street Gardens, Edinburgh, there is 

""f Ramsay, and his name is per- 
y the title, Ramsay Gardens, given 



to the district of the city in which he spent 
his closing years. 

Ramsavs portrait was painted by William 
Alkman and Smibert. The former, with a 
copy of the latter by Alexander Carse, and 
a third painting by an unknown hand are 
in the r^ational Portrait Ghdlery, Edin- 
burgh. 

In 1712 Ramsay married Christian Ross, 
daughter of an Edinbura^h writer to the 
signet ; she died in 1743. There was a £unily 
of three sons and five daughters. Allan, the 
eldest son (1713-1784) [q. v.], and two of the 
daughters survived him. 

Ramsay's works show him as a capable 
Horatian Ivrist, although he knew his model 
'but faintly in the original;' a satirist of 
reach and pungency, standing between Dun- 
bar and Lyndsay on the one hand and Bumn 
on the other in lyrics like *The Vision,' 
* Lucky Spence,' and the * Wretched Miser;' 
an epistolary poet, worthily admired and imi- 
tated by Bums himself ('Pastoral Poetry* 
and Epistles to Lapraik and William Simp- 
son) ; a dainty, if not always melodious, song- 
writer ; and a master of the pastoral in its 
simplest and most attractive form. He was 
unsatisfactory as an editor of ancient verse — 
he freely tampered with his texts — ^but his 
selection showed taste and appreciation, and 
stimulated other competent scholars. 

The separate editions of the * Gentle Shep- 
herd' have been very numerous. In 1788 it 
was issued with illustrations by David Allan 
[q. v.] A reissue in 1807 included an ap- 
pendix with Ramsay's collection of (over 
two thousand) proverbs. English versions 
appeared in 1777, 1785, and 1790. In 1880 
there was published a royal 4to edition, with 
memoir, glossary, plates after Allan, and the 
original airs to the songs. A second edition 
of * The Evergreen ' was reprinted in Glas- 
gow in 1824. The 'Tea-table Miscellany* 
has also been several times reprinted m 
various forms, in 1768, 1775, 1788, 1793, 
and 1876; music for the songs in this an- 
thology was published in 1763 and 1775. 
In 1800 George Chalmers edited Ramsay's 
poems in two volumes, with a life bv him- 
self and a prefatory criticism by Lord \Vood- 
houselee. This has been frequently reissued. 
A quarto volume of ' Hlustrations to the 
Poetical Works,''with engravings by R. Scott, 
appeared in 1823. 

[Biographies mentioned in text; Campbell's 
Hist, of Poetry in Scotland ; Lord Hailes's An- 
cient Scottish Poems; Irving's Lives of the 
Scottish Poets ; Currie's Life of Bums ; Lires 
of Eminent Scotsmen, by the Socie^ of Ancient 
Scots; Chambers's Diet, of Eminent Scotsmen; 
Life of Thomas Roddiman ; Principal Shairp's 
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Sketches in History and Poetry; Professor 
Veitch*8 Feeling for Nature in Scottish Poetry.] 

T.B. 

RAMSAT, ALLAN (1713-1 784),painter, 
was the eldest child of Allan Ramsay (1686- 
1768) [q. Y.\ the poet. His mother*s maiden 
name was Christian Ross. He was bom in 
Edinburgh in 1713, and seems to have begun 
to draw from a very early age. When he 
was about twenty he came to London, and 
at onoe entered himself as a student at the 
St. Martin's Lane academy, then, or soon 
after, located in lioubiliac*s old studio. From 
a letter printed in the ' Gentleman's Maga- 
zine' for 1853, he lived at this time in 
Orange Court by Leicester Fields. He 
subsequently worked, either as assistant or 
nupil, with Hans Huessing, a Swede resi- 
dent in London at this date, who imitated 
Michael Dahl. After a two years* stay in 
London, young liamsay returned to his 
native city, whence, after some practice 
in portrait-painting, he started in June 
1736 for a prolonged tour on the continent, 
his ultimate destination being Home. His 
travelling companion was an Edinburgh phy- 
sician. Dr. Alexander Cunningham, after- 
wards Sir Alexander Dick of I^restonfield. 
Extracts from Cunningham's diary were 
printed in the ' Gentleman's Magazine ' for 
1853, and they give a good idea of the ffrand 
tour as practi^ by persons of moaerate 
means. After travelling through France to 
Marseilles, and being all but cast away off 
Pisa, they reached Home in October 1736. 

At Home Hamsay studied diligently. He 
worked in the French Academy ; he worked 
under the history-painter Imperiali ; he 
worked under Solimena (the Abate Ciccio). 
Having been three years in Italy, he went back 
to Edinburgh, where he again found occupa- 
tion as a nortrait-painter. He painted Duncan 
Forbes the judge, the third Duke of Argyll, 
Sir John Barnard, Sir Peter Halkett, and Dr. 
Mead, the last-named being in the National 
Portrait Gallery, London. While still in 
Edinburgh, in 1754, he founded the * Select 
Society ' for liberal debate, of which Robert- 
son, Ilume, and Adam Smith were the chief 
ornaments (cf. Dugald Stewart, Life of 
JRobertifon, 1802, v. ; Cablyle, Autobiography ^ 
p. 297). A few years after this date he 
migrated to London, finding an early patron 
in the Duke of Bridgwater, and later in 
Lord Bute, of whom he executed a particu- 
larly fortunate full-length. Many commis- 
sions followed. Lord Hardwicke, Judge Bur- 
net, Flora Macdonald, and Admiral Bos- 
cawen being among his sitters. Apart from 
these ]^rtrait8, popularised rapidly by the 
meizotmts of McAjrdell and Faber, Ramsay 



was largely employed in decoration, an in- 
dustry which involved an army of assistants; 
and he began to grow rich. According to 
Cunningham, whose information was denved 
from the son of one of Ramsay's pupils, even 
' before he had the luck to become a favourite 
with the king, he was perfectly independent 
as to fortune, having, in one way or another, 
accumulated not less than forty thousand 
pounds,' a sum which almost justified the 
jeremiads of Hogarth over the popularity of 
face-painting. What is perhaps more re- 
markable, however, is that he was not only 
highly in request as a portrait-painter, but 

S circa 1760) was even preferred to Reynolds, 
t was the opinion of Walpole, for instance, 
that Ramsay excelled Reynolds as a painter 
of women. ' Mr. Reynolds seldom succeeds 
in women ; Mr. Ramsay is formed to paint 
them ' (letter to Dalrymple, 25 Feb. 1758). 

"With the accession of George III his favour 
with the court increased, and in 1767 he suc- 
ceeded John Shackleton [q. v.] as portrait- 
Eainter to his majesty, an appointment which 
ad the effect of turning his studio into a 
manufactory of presentments of royal and 
official personages, in which little but the 
head (and often not even that) was executed 
by himself. The king's inveterate habit of 
giving away elaborate full-lengths of him- 
self and Queen Charlotte kept him constantly 
employed ; but he seems nevertheless to have 
found time for a good many likenesses of 
contemporary celebrities. Of these are the 
admirable Lord Chesterfield in the National 
Portrait Gallery, and the portraits of Lord 
Mansfield, Lord Camden, Gibbon, Hume, the 
Duke de Ni vemais, Rousseau, and Henry Fox. 
The Hume and the Rousseau, both of which 
belong to 1766, the year of Rousseau's visit 
to England, are in the National Gallery of 
Scotland, which also contains a very beauti- 
ful picture of Mrs. Ramsay, the painter*s wife, 
and the eldest daughter of Sir Alexander 
Lindsay. An accident interrupted his work a 
few years before his death ; he was showing his 
household how to escape in case of fire, when 
he fell and dislocated his arm. With much 
fortitude, he contrived to complete the work 
(a royal portrait) upon which he was engaged ; 
but he never really recovered the shock. Leav- 
ing his commissions to his pupil, Philip Rei- 
nagle [q. v.], whose manner closely resembled 
his own, he set out once more for Italy, where 
he continued to reside, until, returning home 
in a fit of home-sickness, he died on the way 
at Dover in August 1784. He is buried in 
St. Marylebone Church. Portraits of Ramsay 
by himself, Lilie, and Alexander Nasmyth 
are in the National Portrait Gallery, Edin- 
burgh. 
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Eamsay was a man of considerable culture, 
a traveller, an excellent linguist, and a good 
scholar, ilis literary gifts — as evidenced hy 
the volume of essays entitled 'The Investi- 
gator/ 1762 — ^were far above the average, and 
his love of letters was genuine. He published 
anonymously four pamphlets — respectively 
on the nature of government (1769), the 
English constitution (1771), the quarrel 
with America (1777), and the right of con- 
quest (1788). 

Among the group of Johnson*s friends, 
Ramsay was distinguished for his amenity, 
his knowledge of the world, and his social 
charm. ' You will not find a man in whose 
conversation there is more instruction, more 
information, and more elegance than in Ram- 
say's,' said Johnson, who was often the 
5ainter*s guest at 67 Harley Street (Boswbll, 
ohnson, ed. Hill, iii. 836). As a painter, his 
merits lie rather in the even level of their 
accomplishment than in their supreme excel- 
lence in any one quality. His portraits are 
unaffected likenesses of his sitters, by an artist 
who has mastered all the methods of his craft, 
and whose point of view is that of a gentle- 
man. His court office confined him in his 
choice of subjects, and his work has been 
eclipsed by the more splendid legacy of Gains- 
borough and Reynolds. 

[Redgrave's Diet, of Artists ; Boswell's John- 
son ; Cunningbam's Lives, ed. Heaton ; Rouquet, 
Etat des Arts on Angleterre, 1 755 ; Stanhope's 
Hist, of England, vi. 324.] A. D. 

RAMSAY, ANDREW (1574-1659), 
Scottish divine and Latin poet, bom in 1574, 
was son of David Ramsay of Balmain, Kin- 
cardineshire, and Katherine Carnegie, of the 
house of Kinnaird ; he was a younger brother 
of Gilbert Ramsay, who was created a 
baronet in 1625. lie was probably edu- 
cated at the university of St. Andrews. At 
an early ago he went to France, where he 
studied theology, and was promoted to a 
professorship in the university of Saumur. 
Returning to Scotland, he was admitted 
minister of Arbuthnot in 1606, and in the 
same year was appointed by the general 
assembly constant moderator of the presby- 
tery of Fordoun. 

In 1612 he declined an offer of the Scots 
church at Campvere in Holland; and in 
1614 he was appointed one of the ministers 
of Edinburgh. In 1615 he became a member 
of the high commission, and in 1617 he 
signed the protestation for the liberties of 
the kirk, but withdrew his name when he 
found that the king was offended. The earl 
marischal and the town of Aberdeen sought 
to have him appointed principal of Maris- 



chal College in 1620, but his translation 
was refused. In that year he was made 
professor of divinity in the college of Edin- 
burgh, and also rector of the college, and held 
these offices till 1626, when he resigned 
them. At that time he became one of the 
ministers of the Grey Friars church. In 
1629 he was made sub-dean of the Chapel 
Royal at Holyrood, and after the see of 
Edmburgh was erected in 1684 he was one 
of the chapter. 

Ramsay nad from early life shown much 
taste and aptitude for Latin poetry, and in 
1038 he published sacred poems in Latin. 
They were written in the style of Ovid, 
and were commended by such a competent 
judge as Dr. Arthur Johnston. They were 
reprinted at Amsterdam in 1687 in the 
'Delicias Poetarum Scotorum,' and accord- 
ing to William Lauder [q. v.], the literary 
former, they formed one of the sources from 
which Milton plagiarised his ' Paradise Lost ' 
and * Regained.' 

Ramsay disapproved of the innovations 
introduced into tne church after the Perth 
assembly, but he submitted to them ; and 
when Bishop Forbes, on his appointment to 
the see of Edinburgh, wrote to the ministers 
asking them to give the communion at the 
following Easter, and to each person kneel- 
ing, Ramsay promised obedience. From 
about that time, however, he took his stand 
with those who opposed any further in- 
novations in worship or doctrine. For 
this he lost favour with the dignitaries 
of the church, and talked of * dimitting 
his ministry and retiring to his own laird- 
ship.* 

As sub-dean he must have acquiesced in 
the reading of the English service at the 
Chapel Royal, where it had been constantly 
used since 1617; but when all the other 
ministers of Edinburgh agreed to read Laud's 
book in the churches on 28 July 1637, 
Ramsay refused, and for this was silenced 
by the privy council. From that time he 
became a leader of the party soon to be 
known as covenanters, ana in September he 
was sent to Angus and Meams to rouse his 
own part of the country against the new 
liturgy and canons. In February 1688 he 
preached in the Grey Friars to prepare the 
people for signing the national covenant, 
and for years afterwards was one of Hender- 
son's right-hand men. He took a prominent 
part in the general assembly of 1638, and 
was moderator of that court in 1640 when the 
Aberdeen doctors were deposed for refusing 
to take the covenant. At the same time, 
like Henderson, he was a zealous opponent 
of the Brownist innovations whien crept 
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into the church after 1688, and he disliked 
some of the changes both in government and 
worship which accompanied the adoption of 
the Westminster standards. In 1646 he was 
again appointed rector of Edinburgh Uni- 
yersity, and held the office for two years. 

In 1648 the church came into collision 
with the state, and Ramsay, with many 
others, was deposed by the assembly of 1649, 
in which the rigid party was then dominant, 
for refusing to preach against ' the engage- 
ment.' Ottier cnarges brought against him 
were that he had spoken to the prejudice of 

Eresbyterian church government, and that 
e held Hhat the supreme magistrate, when 
the safety of the Commonwealth does require, 
may dispense with the execution of justice 
against shedders of blood,' which probably 
meant that he disapproved of the wholesale 
slaughter of prisoners and political oppo- 
nents as then practised. Ramsay's deposi- 
tion excited great indignation in Edin- 
burgh. 

In 1649 or 1650 he wrote an apology, of 
which Wodrow gives an account in an un- 
published biography. In this he states his 
opinions on church government, and ' from 
tne whole concludes that presbyterian 
government in Scotland since the late 
troubles hath much human in it.' He also 
condemns the novelties in worship which 
had been introduced since 1638, and specifies 
the following : the laying aside of the Lord's 
Prayer, of the reading of forms of prayer, of 
keeping the churches open for the private 
devotions of the people, of godfatners in 
baptism, of the repetition of the creed, 
and of ministers kneeling for private prayer 
when they entered the pulpit. 

In November 1655 Ramsay applied to the 
synod of Lothian (as the general assembly 
was not allowed to meet) to be restored to 
the exercise of the ministry. He stated 
that since his deposition he had waited 
patiently and had done nothing prejudicial to 
the authority of the church ; he also rebutted 
the charges which bad been brought against 
him. He considered that presbyterian church 

fovemment might be abused, but he ac- 
nowledged the government itself to be 
groundea on the Word of God, and he was 
clearly opposed to all prelatical dominion. 

By this time the ultra rigid men had 
separated from the church, and the synod, 
considering Ramsay's ' case as extraordinary 
in regard of his age and great esteem for 
piety and learning,' imaiiimously granted his 
request. ' to the great contentment of much 
people. He was then over eighty years of 
age. He died on SO Dec. 1669, at Abbotshall 
in Fife, the property of his son, and was 



buried there. He is described by a contem- 
porary as one 'who for his eminence in 
learmng, diligence in his calling, and strict- 
ness in his conversation, was an ornament 
to the church of Scotland.' He founded four 
divinity bursaries in the university of Edin- 
burgh. 

By his wife, Marie Eraser, he had four 
sons : (1) Sir Andrew [q. v.], lord provost 
of Edinburgh; (2) Eleazar; (3) David; 
(4) William. 

His publications were: 1. * Oratio,' 1600, 
published in France. 2. ' Parsenesis et Ora- 
tiones de Laudibus AcademisB Salmuriensis ' 
(i.e. Saumur). 3. ' I'oemata Sacra,' Edinburgh, 
1633. 4. ' Miscellanea et Epigrammata Sacra,' 
Edinburgh, 1633. 5. * A Warning to come 
out of Babylon,' in a sermon. Rev. xviii. 4, 
Edinburgh, 1638. 

[Guthry's Memoirs ; Baillie's Letters ; Calder- 
wood's Hist. ; Lamont's Diary ; Nicoll's Diary ; 
Bower's Hist, of Univ. of Edin. ; Grant's Hist, 
of Univ. of Edin. ; Scott's Fasti ; Records of 
Comm. of Gen. Assembly ; Records of Synod of 
Lothian ; Wodrow's manuscript Biogr., Glasgow 
Univ. Libr. ; StCTenson's Hist, of the Church of 
Scotknd.] G. W. S. 

RAMSAY, Sir ANDREW (1620?- 
1688), baronet and lord provost of Edin- 
burgh, of Abbotshall and Waughton, was 
the eldest son of Andrew Ramsay fa. v.] 
lie was bred a merchant, and duriDg Crom- 
well's government was lord provost of 
Edinburgh from 16o4 to 1657. He was 
knightea by Oliver Cromwell in 165/>, and 
by Charles II on 17 Julv 1660 (Notes and 
Queries^ 2nd ser. viii. 114). At the Restora- 
tion he gained the favour of the Duke of 
Lauderdale by prevailing on the city to gfive 
5,000/. to the government for the superiority 
of Leith, and other 5,000/. for the new im- 
position granted to the town by the king on 
wine and ale (Mackenzie, Memoirs j p. 246). 
Under the auspices of Lauderdale he was 
elected lord provost of Edinburgh in 1662, 
and he retained that office until 1673. He 
was also chosen to represent Edinburgh in 
parliament in 1665 and 1667, and from 1669 
to 1674. In 1669 he was created a baronet. 
In 1671 he was named a priv>' councillor, 
and on 21 Nov. admitted an ordinary lord of 
session by the title of Lord Abbotshall — a 
promotion which, with that of three others 
who like him * had not been bred lawyers,' 
rendered * the session,' according to Sir George 
Mackenzie, * the object of all men*s contempt' 
(MemoirSf p. 240). In recognition of Ram- 
say's services to the government, Lauderdale 
prevailed on the king to settle on the provost 
of Edinburgh 200/. a year. During his term 
of office Ramsay came into conflict with the 
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imivenityy the dispute, it is said, lutving been 
originally occasioned by the fact that his son 
had been corporally chastised — not then an 
uncommon case — ^by one of the regents. At 
Ramsay's instance the town council, on 
10 Nov. 1667, resolved * that the lord provost, 
present and to come, should be always rector 
and governor of the college ' (Grajtt, History 
of the University of Edinburgh^ i. 211); and 
moreover ' the town, in a competition between 
them and the college of Edinburgh, got a 
letter from the king in 1667 by Sir Andrew 
Kamsay's procurement determining their pro- 
vost should have the same place and prece- 
dency without the town's precincts as was 
due to the mayors of Lonaon and Dublin, 
and that no other provost should be called 
lord provost but he' (Lauder of Fotjn- 
TAINHALL, Decisions, i. 400). By his cor- 
rupt and tyrannical procedure as lord pro- 
vost, especially by the creation of omces 
and employments to oblige those who sup- 
ported him, Ramsay bec^ime obnoxious to 
many of the citizens. A motion to super- 
sede him, made in March 1672, was lost 
by only two votes, and, it having failed, an 
action was raised in 1673 against his right 
to hold the lord-provostship, on the ground 
that, as a senator of the College of Justice, he 
held higher rank than a merchant. After 
long pleadings a compromise was arrived at, 
the council agreeing to pass an act that no 
provost, dean of guild, or treasurer should in 
time coming hold office for more than two 
years (Lauder op Fountainhall, Historical 
Notices y pp. 67-81). In the same year ar- 
ticles of impeachment were also given in 
against Ramsay by the Earl of Eglinton, on 
the ground that he had obtained a letter 
from the king to ' thrust Mr. Rockhead out 
of his employment as town clerk of Edin- 
burgh without a formal and legal sentence,' 
and that he had ' represented to his majesty 
that the town had risen in a tumult against 
the king, and had thereupon procured another 
letter commanding the privy council to pro- 
ceed against the chief citizens as malefactors' 
(Mackenzie, Memoirs^ pp. 250, 261, 262). 
Dreading the results of the impeachment, 
Lauderdale prevailed on Ramsay to resign 
the offices both of provost and of lord of 
session. 

In 1685 Ramsay was named a commis- 
sioner of trade. lie died at Abbotshall 
on 17 Jan. 1688. Ramsay purchased the 
estate of Abbotshall, Fifeshire, from the 
Scotts of Balwearie, and obtained the estate 
of Waughton, Haddingtonshire, by marriage 
to the heiress of the Ilepbums. He was 
succeeded in the baronetcy and estates by 
his son Andrew. 



[Xaader of Fonntainhairs DectsionSt and His- 
torical Notices (in the Bannatyne Club); Sir 
George Mackenzie's Memoirs ; Grant's Hist, of 
the University of Edinburgh ; Wilson's Memo- 
rials of Edinburgh ; Brunton and Haig*s Senators 
of the College of Justice.] T. F. H. 

RAMSAY, Sir ANDREW CROMBIE 
(1814-1891), geologist, bom 31 Jan. 1814, 
was third cliLld of William Ramsay, a manu- 
facturing chemist of Glasgow, by his wife, 
Elizabeth Crombie. The lather was a man 
of scientific tastes and marked ability ; the 
mother was a woman hardly less strong than 
tender. As the boy was delicate in his early 
years he was sent to school at Salcoats, but 
when his health improved he returned to 
Glas^w and attended the grammar school. 
But m 1827 his father died, leaving a very 
scanty provision for his widow and four 
children. Andrew, in consequence, had to 
take a clerkship in a cotton-brokei^s office. 
Here he was anything but happy, but he 
found consolation in literature and in science, 
becoming gradually absorbed in geology. 
In 1837 he started in business with a part- 
ner, but with so little success that he gave 
it up after a three years' trial. 

In the autumn of 1840, however, the Bri- 
tish Association met at Glasgow, and in an- 
ticipation of their visit a geological model of 
the Isle of Arran was prepared. In the con- 
struction of this Ramsay, who for the last 
four years had spent his holidays in that 
island, took far the greatest share, and it 
not only got him a commission to write a 
small book on the island (published in 1841), 
but also introduced him so favourably to 
some of the leaders of the science that in 
the spring of this year Roderick (afterwards 
Sir Roderick) Impey Murchison [q. v.] in- 
vited him to act as his assistant on a tour 
to America, which he was then contemplat- 
ing. Rams^ at once accepted the offer, and 
started for London, to find on his arrival 
that his services would not be required ; for 
his employer had changed his plans and was 
going to Russia. But Murchison had done 
his best to save Ramsay from being a loser 
by procuring for him a nomination to the 
geological survey under Sir Henry Thomas 
de la Beche [q. v.], and so the young geo- 
logist, instead of crossing the Atlantic, was 
at work at Tenby within a fortnight of his 
arrival in London. The pay of the post was 
small, but there were good prospects of im- 
provement, and the work w^as thoroughly 
congenial. For four years Ramsay was en- 
gaged in the southern part of Wales, after 
which he gradually pushed on northwards. 
His energy and the excellence of his work 
soon won the approval of his chiefi and on 
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a reorganisation of the surrey, early in 1845, 
Kamsay was appointed * local director ' for 
Great Britain. The more northern part of 
Wales soon became the field of his personal 
work, and during the summers of 1848-51 
he was engaged m the Snowdonian region. 

In 1847 he was appointed professor of 
geology at University College, London, a 
post where the duties were not very heavy ; 
but the pay was almost minute, so that his 
connection with the survey was imdieturbed. 
In the summer of this year his attention 
was directed, probably by Robert Chambers 
fq. v.], to the signs of glacial action in North 
Wales. His interest was at once keenly 
aroused, and he communicated a paper on 
the subject to the Geological Society of 
London in the winter of 1851. 

In the summer of 1850 he was invited to 
spend a few days under the roof of the Rev. 
James Williams, rector of Llanfairjug- 
homwy, Anglesey, whose daughter Louisa 
he married on 20 July 1852. Their wedding 
tour afibrded Ramsay his first opportunity 
of seeing the peaks and glaciers of the Alps, 
and gave him a still keener interest in phy- 
sical geolo^. Prior to his marriage another 
change ha!d taken place. The Government 
School of Mines had been established in con- 
nection with the geological survey ; Ramsay 
was appointed to the lectureship in geology, 
and resigned his post at University College. 
But his work became, if possible, harder than 
ever, and the difficulties after a time were 
increased by the failing health of the director- 
general, in the spring of 1855 De la Beche 
died. Ramsay haa hoped to be his successor ; 
his disapnointment, however, was mitigated 
by the selection of his first patron. Sir R. I. 
Murchison. 

In the summer of 1858 Ramsay was re- 
called from an Alpine tour, in company with 
Professor John Tyndall [q. v.], by the news 
of his mother's death in her eighty-fifth year. 
He felt the loss keenly, and at the close of 
the next year his own health, hitherto so 
vigorous, showed signs of failure. Rest was 
oidered for six months, which were spent 
chiefly at Bonn and in the Eifel. He re- 
turned with his bodily vigour restored, but it 
may be doubted whether his nervous system 
ever quite refined it^s former strength. 

In the begmning of 1862 the stafi* of the 
survey again underwent rearrangement, and 
Ramsay's post was altered to that of senior 
director for England and Wales, Scotland 
and Ireland being placed under separate 
officials. Though this restricted the area of 
his visits of inspection, the natural increase 
of work made the change no relief, and so 
ten laborioos years slipped away, till, in the 



autumn of 1871, Sir R. I. Murchison died. 
After some delay Ramsay was appointed 
director-general; but the authorities dimi- 
nished the salary by the amount of his lec- 
tureship, thus indirectly obliging him to re- 
tain the latter post. Ten more weary year^ 
had passed before his taskmasters gave him 
some relief by restoring the salary to its ori- 
ginal amount, when he at once resigned the* 
lectureship. But the effects of overstraio 
were again becoming perceptible. In the- 
autumn of 1878 an acute nervous affection 
in his left eye made its removal a necessity. 
But he worked on till the end of 1881, when 
he retired from the geological survey, anci 
received the honour of knighthood. 

Ramsay was (1862-4J president of the- 
Geological Society ; he had been elected a 
fellow in 1844, and received the society*^ 
WoUaston medal in 1871. He was elected 
F.R.S. in 1862, and was awarded a royal 
medal in 1880. From the Royal Society 
of Edinburgh he received the Neill prize io 
1866. Edinburgh university made him ao 
LL.D. in the same year, and Glasgow in 
1880. In 1856, 1866, and 1881 he presided 
over the geological section at the British 
Association, and was president of the asso- 
ciation in 1880. In 1862 he received the 
cross of St. Maurice and St. Lazare, and h& 
was a corresponding or honorary member of 
many societies, British and foreign. 

After spending the two winters following- 
his retirement on the continent, he finally, 
in the summer of 1884, quitted London for 
Beaumaris, where Lady Ramsay some years 
before had inherited a house, in which their 
summer holidays had been generally passed. 
Very slowly a torpor stole over boay and 
mind, till on 9 Dec. 1891 he died ; he was 
buried in the churchyard at Llansadwm. 
His wife, four daughters, and a son sur- 
vived him. 

Ramsay*s official duties made travel diffi- 
cult beyond the limits of our islands; but 
he once spent two months in North America, 
visited Gibraltar on a mission to investigate 
the water supply, and made some half-dozen 
holiday trips to the continent besides those 
mentioned above. Most of these journeys 
bore fruit in scientific papers. Of these he 
wrote between forty and fifty. In addition 
to his share in the maps and memoirs of the 
geological survey, the most important of 
which was the classic memoir on North 
Wales (1866, 2nd edit. 1881), he was author 
of a volume on the * Physical Geology and 
Geography of Great Britain.* This had its 
origin in six lectures delivered to a class of 
working men at Jermyn Street, published in 
1863, but was expanded till, in the fifth edi- 
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tion (1878), it had become a fairly large 
volume. Since the author's death a new 
edition has been prepared by Mr. H. B. 
Woodward. Ramsay was also a contributor 
to the * Saturday Review ' and other perio- 
dicals. 

As a geologist his heart was in the phy- 
sical side of the subject. He had no parti- 
cular liking for palceontology, and almost a 
contempt for petrology, which sometimes led 
him into serious theoretical errors, thereby 
impairing the value of his work. To him 
the question of absorbing interest was the 
history and origin of the natural features of 
a district. In recording its stratigraphy he 
was a master ; in the more speculative task 
of accountingfor its scenery ne was always 
suggestive. Perhaps a certain mental im- 
petuosity sometimes carried him beyond the 
limits 01 cautious induction ; but even those 
who criticised never failed to admit that his 
work bore the impress of genius. Amon^ 
his more notewortny papers may be named 
those on the ' Denudation of South "Wales ' 
Q Mem. Geol. Survey/ vol. i.), on the * Old 
Ulaciers of Switzerland and North Wales ' 
(Peaks, Passes, and Glaciers/ Ist ser.), and 
his contributions to the * Journal of the 
Geological Society of London ' on the * Red 
Rocks of England' (two papers), on the 
' River Courses of England and Wales,' on 
the * Physical History of the Rhine and of 
the Dee,' and on the * Glacial Origin of Cer- 
tain Lakes in Switzerland, the Black Forest, 
&c.' ('Journal/ 1862, p. 185\ With this last 
subject — that certain lake basins have been 
scooped out by glaciers, now melted away — 
Ramsay's name is inseparably connected. 
Few scientific papers have ever excited more 
interest or more controversy. The latter is 
not yet decided ; but perhaps it is not unjust 
to say that the hypothesis has faiieA to 
gather its most ardent supporters from the 
ranks of those who have an intimate per- 
sonal knowledge of the Alps. Still, what- 
ever be its ultimate fate, the paper, beyond 
all question, was a most valuable contribu- 
tion to a very difficult subject, and gave an 
extraordinary stimulus to the study of phy- 
siography. 

llamsay, however, was no mere geologist. 
Frank and manly in bearing, his well-cut 
features beamed with intelligence and can- 
dour. Ready in conversation, he possessed a 
wide range of knowledge, boyish exuberance 
of spirits, a rare simplicity and modesty of 
nature, sterling integrity, and generous sym- 
pathy (Geikib). He was interested in every 
aspect of nature, an antiquary, and a lover of 
the best English literature. He could lec- 
ture, speak, and write well ; could take his 



part at sight in a chorus, and could improvise 
humorous verse. He delighted in the open 
air, was a walker of unusual endurance, and 
in his forty-seventh year, aft«r a breakdown 
in health, was one of the first paity that 
climbed the Lyskamm. A portrait is in the 
possession of the family, and a bust at the 
Geological Society. 

[Obituary notices appeared in tbe coarse of 
1891-2 in the Proceedings of the Royal Society, 
the Journal of the Geological Society, the Geo- 
logical Magazine, Nature, and other scientific 
periodicals; but these are now superseded by 
the excellent and sympathetic memoir written 
by Sir Archibald Geikie (1896).] T. G. B. 

RAMSAY, ANDREW MICHAEL 
(1686-1743), known in France as the Cheva- 
lier de Ramsay, was the son of a baker in 
Ayr, where he was born on 9 July 1686. 
He was educated at a school in Ayr and at 
the university of Edinburgh. After leaving 
the university he acted as tutor for some 
time to the two sons of the Earl of Wemvss, 
and about 1706 he went with the English 
auxiliaries to the Netherlands during the 
Spanish succession war. While on the con- 
tinent he made the acquaintance of the theo- 
logical mystic Poiret, and his religious views 
having, through Poiret's influence, undergone 
a change, he, after having left the army, 
went in 1710 to pay a visit to F6nelon, 
archbishop of Cambray. By the persuasion 
of F6nelon he entered the catholic church, 
and having gained Fdnelon's special friend- 
ship, he remained with him till his death in 
January 1715. F6nelon left Ramsay all his 
papers. On F6nelon's death he went to 
Paris, became tutor to the Due de Chateau- 
Thierry, and was made a knight of the 
order of St. Lazarus. While at Paris he 
also worked at his * Vie de F6nelon,* which 
was published at the Hague in 1723, and 
was at once translated into English by N. 
Hooke. Its appearance brought him under 
the notice of the Pretender, James Francis 
Edward, who had been on terms of friend- 
ship with F6nelon. At the Pretender's re- 
quest, Ramsay in 1724 went to Rome to be 
tutor to the Pretender's two sons. Prince 
Charles Edward and Henry, afterwards car- 
dinal of York. He remained there for about 
a year and three months, the Pretender's 
alienation from his wife being probably 
the occasion of his resignation. After his 
return to Paris a proposal was made to him 
to become tutor to the Duke of Cumberland, 
third son of George II, but this he declined. 
In 1730, with the special permission of 
George II, he, however, undertook a jour- 
ney to England, when he was chosen a 
member of the Royal Societyi and leoeived 
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the degree of LL.D. from the university 
of Oxford, havine been previously admitted 
of St. Mary's Hall. Alter his return to 
Paris he was appointed tutor to the Yicomte 
de Turenne, son of the Due de Bouillon. 
He died at St. Qermain-en-Laye on 6 May 
1743. 

Ramsay was also author of ' Discours de 
la Poesie Epioue/ originally prefixed to an 
edition of 'Telemaque/ 2 vols. Paris, 1717 ; 
* Kssai philosophique sur le Gouvemement 
Civil/ LondoD, 1721, reprinted as ' Essai de 
Politique/ and in English, London 1722 and 
1709; 'Le Psychometre ou Reflexions sur 
les diiferens Garactdres de TEsprit, par un 
Milord Anglais/ an essav on Lord Shaftes- 
bury's * Cluiracteristics ; 'Les Voyages de 
Cyrus, avec un Discours sur la Mytnologie 
des Payens/ Paris, 1727, London, 1728, and 
with additions, 1780, 1733, in English by 
N. Hooke, Ix)ndon, 1730, 1739, and with 
additions, Glasgow 1765, and London, 1763 
and 1795, written in imitation of Telemachus 
and the work on which his reputation, such 
as it was, chiefly rested; 'Poems/ Edin- 
burgh, 1728 ; ' Plans of Education for a youn||r 
l*rince/ London, 1732 ; ' L'llistoire du Vi- 
comte de Turenne,' Paris, 1735, The Hague 
1736, and in Enjrlish, London. 1735 ; * Phi- 
losophical IVinciples of National and Re- 
vealed Religion, explained and unfolded in 
a G^metrical Order/ Glasgow, 1749; * Two 
Letters in French to M. Racine, upon the 
fine Sentiments of Pope in his Essay on 
Man/ printed in ' Les CEuvres de M. Racine 
le Fils/ tom. ii. 1747. 

[Chambers's Eminent Scotsmen ; Swift*s 
Works; Andreas Michael Ramsay by G. A. 
Schiflman, Leipzig, 1878 ; Brit. Mas. Cat.] 

T F H 

RAMSAY, CHARLES ALOYSIUS 
(Jl, 1689), writer on stenography, descended 
from a noble Scottish famuy, was probably, 
like his father, Charles Ramsay {d, 1669), 
bom at Elbing in Prussia. He received a 
liberal education, and studied chemistry and 
medicine. He was living at Frankfort-on- 
the-Maine in 1677 and at Paris in 1680. 

He became widely known as the publisher 
of a system of shorthand in Latin, with a 
French translation. This appeared in 1665 
according to Foss6, and in 16^ according to 
Soott de Martinville. It was the second 
French work on shorthand, that of the Abb6 
Jacques Cossard, 1651, being the first. It 
seems probable that Ramsay first learnt 
Thomas Shelton's Latin ' Tachy-graphia/ 
which was published in 1660, and, having 
slightly mocufied the system, put it forth as 
his own. A later edition of Ramsay*s work 
is entitled ' Tacheographia, seu Ars breviter 



et compendiose scribendi methodo brevissima 
tradita, ac paucissimis regulis comprehensa/ 
Frankfort and Leipzig, 1681, 8vo ; another 
edition has two title-pages, the second, in 
French, beixig as follows: ' Tacheiographie 
ou L'Art d'Ecrire aussi vite qu'on parle. 
. . . Par le Sieur Charles Aloys Ramsay, 
Gentilhomme £cossais,' Paris, 1683. One 
half of this edition is occupied with a fulsome 
dedication to Louis XIV. An adaptation of 
Ramsay's system to the German language 
appeared under the title of ' Tacheographia, 
oder Geschwinde Schreib-Kunst,' Franldbrt, 
1678; Leipzig, 1679, 1743, and 1772. 

Ramsay also translated from German into 
Latin ' Johannis Kunkelii, Elect. Sax. Cubi- 
cularii intimi et Chymici, Utiles Observa- 
tiones sive Animadversiones de Salibus fixis 
et volatilibus, Auro et argento potabili, 
Spiritu mundi et similibus/ London and 
Rotterdam, 1678, 12mo; dedicated to the 
Royal Society of London. 

[Biogr. Universello, xxxvii. 58; Faulmann's 
Grammatik der Stenographie, pp. 185, 807; 
Gibson's Bibl. of Shorthand, p. 184 ; Jocher s 
Allgemcines Gelehrten-Lexikon, iii. 1894, and 
Rotennund's Supplement, vi. 1314 ; Lewis's 
Hist, of Shorthand ; Nonrelle Biographie G^n6- 
rale, xli. 666 ; Scott de Martinyille's Hist, de la 
Stenographie, p. 42 ; Ziebig's Geschichte der 
Geschwindschreibkunst, p. 389, pi. 7.] T. C. 

RAMSAY, DAVID (rf. 1653 ?), clock- 
maker to James I and Charles I, was bom 
in Scotland, and belonged to the Ramsays of 
Dalhousie. HissonWiUiam(^.1660) [q.v.] 
says that when James I succeeded to the 
crown of England, * he sent into France for 
my father, who was then there, and made 
him page of the bedchamber and groom of the 
privy chamber, and keeper of all his majes- 
ties' clocks and watches. This I mention 
that by some he hath bin termed no better 
than a wat4:h maker. . . . It*s confest his 
ingenuity led him to understand any piece 
of work in that nature . . . and therefore 
the king conferred that place upon him' 
(Wm. £^M£SEY, Astrologia Hestaurata ,10^)3, 
Preface to the Reader, p. 28). On 25 Nov. 
1613 he was appointed clockmaker-extra- 
ordinary to the King with a pension of 50/. 
a year, and in March 1616 a warrant was 
issued for the payment to him of 234/. 10«. 
for the purchase an4 repair of clocks and 
watches for the king. On 26 Nov. 1618 he 
was appointed chief clockmaker, and on 
27 July 1619 letters of denization were 
granted to him. Various other warrants 
were passed for payments for his services, and 
in one which bears date 17 March 1627 he 
is described as 'David Ramsay, esq., our 
clockmaker and page of our bedchamber.' 
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Specimens of Ramsay^s watches are to be 
found in the British Museum and in South 
Kensington Museum. A watch belonging 
to Mrs. Holmes of Gkiwdy Hall, Norfolk, is 
described in * Norfolk Archeology ' (vi. 2). 
A technical description of several specimens 
is given in Britten's 'Former Clock and 
Watch Makers,* p. 67. His early works are 
marked * David Kamsav, Scotus,^ On the in- 
corporation of the ClocKmakers' Company in 
1631 Ramsay became the first master, but 
he probably took very little part in the 
wort of the society. Upon taking the oath 
before the lord mayor he was described as 
* of the city of London,' but the city records 
do not furnish any evidence that he was a 
freeman. Scott introduces a David Ramsay, 
without any strict regard for historical accu- 
racy, in the opening chapter of ' The Fortunes 
of Nigel ' as the keeper of a shop ' a few yards 
to the eastward of Temple Bar.' 

Ramsay was also a student of the occult 
sciences. In William Lilly's 'Life and 
Times,' 1715, p. 32, an amusing account is 
given of an attempt made in 1634 by Ramsay 
and others to discover hidden treasure in 
Westminster Abbey by means of the divining 
rod, when the operations were interrupted 
by fierce blasts of wind, attributed by the 
terrified spectators to demons, who were, 
however, promptly exorcised. Sir Edward 
Coke, writing to Secretary Windebanke, on 
9 May 1639, about a demand for money 
which it was inconvenient to meet, says : * If, 
now, David Ramsay can co-operate with his 
philosopher's stone, he would do a good ser- 
vice.' There are also entries in the * Calen- 
dars of State Papers,' dated 28 July 1628 and 
13 Aug. 1635, relating to hidden treasure 
which Ramsay proposed to discover. A 
manuscript in the Sloane Collection, No. 
1046, bearing the title ' Liber Philosophicus, 
de divinis mysteriis, de Deo, Hommibus, 
anima, meteoris,' is attributed to him on in- 
sufficient authority. 

He was also an inventor, and between 
1618 and 1638 he obtained eight patents 
(Nos. 6,21,49,50, 53, 68, 78, 117). Although 
the full ' titles ' of these patents are given m 
the indexes published by the commissioners 
of patents, no information as to the precise 
nature of the inventions is extant. They re- 
late to ploughing land, fertilising barren 
ground, raising water by fire, propelling 
ships and boats, manufacture of saltpetre, 
making tapestry without a loom, renning 
copper, bleaching wax, separating gold ana 
silver from the base metals, dyeing fabrics, 
heating boilers, kilns for drying and burn- 
ing bncks and tiles, and smelting and re- 
fining iron by means of coal {Gal, State 



Papers, 1619, 1622-3-6). In his later years 
he fell into poverty, and in 1641, while a 
prisoner for debt, he petitioned the House of 
Lords for payment of six years' arrears of 
his pension as groom of the privy chamber 
{Hist. MSS, Comm. 4th Rep. p. 110 a). To- 
wards the payment of those arrears the com- 
mittee for advance of money, by an order 
dated 13 Jan. 1645, granted him one third 
of the money arising from his discovery of 
delinquents' estates {Cal. of Committee for 
Advance of Money , i. 40). It would appear 
from this that he had joined the parliamen- 
tary party. On 11 Feb. 1661 there is a note 
in the proceedings of the council of state 
that a petition of David Ramsay was referred 
to the mint committee (CaL State Papers, 
1651-2, p. 140). 

His son William, in the dedication to his 
father of his * Vox Stellarum,' 1662, refers to 
the latter's pecuniary difficulties, which gave 
* occasion to some inferior-spirited people not 
to value you according to what you both are 
by nature and in yourself.' The date of 
Ramsay's death is unknown, but he appears 
to have been living in 1653, the postscript 
of his son's 'Astrologia Restaurata' being 
dated 17 Jan. of that year, * from my study 
in my father's house in Holbom, within two 
doors of the Wounded Hart, near the Kinir's 
Gate.' ^ 

In the * Calendar of State Papers,' under 
date 21 June 1661, there is a petition of Sir 
Theophilus Gilby and Mary, widow of David 
Ramsay, who states that she raised troops 
for the king's service * at Duke Hamilton s 
coming into England,' since which time she 
has been sequestered and plundered. But 
she may possibly have been the widow of 
another David Ramsay, a courtier, from whom 
it is very difficult to distinguish the clock- 
maker in contemporary records. 

David Ramsat (d, 1642), the courtier, bom 
in Scotland, was related to the Ranisays^ 
earls of Dalhousie, and to John Ramsay, earl 
of Holdemess (1680P-1626) [q.v.] A brother. 
Sir James Ramsay (d, 1638), is noticed 
separately. Another orother, George Ram- 
say, was in 1612 intruded by James I, 
against the will of the college, into a fellow- 
ship at Christ's College, Cambridge ; he held 
the fellowship till 1624 {Cal. State Papers, 
1624, p. 597). On 19 June 1604 a warrant 
was issued for the payment to David Ram- 
say of 26/. ISs, Ad, for a livery as groom 
of the bedchamber to Prince Henry. On 
18 Nov. 1613 he was awarded a pension of 
200/. per annum for his services to the late 
prince. In 1631 a quarrel arose between him 
and Lord Reay witn reference to a charge of 
treason, which yeiy nearly led to a judicial 
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^uel. Both were imprisoaed in the Tower, 
from which they were released on bail on 
5 Aug. 1631 (Efferton M88. 2553, f. 37). 
Among the Additional MSS. at the British 
Museum (No. 7083) is a volume entitled 
^ The Manner of Donald, Lord Key, and David 
Ramsay, esq., their coming to and carriage 
St theire Tryall on Monday the 28th day of 
November 1631, before Kobert, Earle of 
Lindsey, Lord High Constable,' and others 
{State Triahy iii. 483 ; Rushworth, His- 
torical Collections f ii. 113, original edition; 
Of/. State Papers, Dom. 1631-3; cf. Hist, 
MSS, Comm, 1st Rep. p. 486, 2nd Rep. 
pp. 36, 1746, 3rd Rep. p. 71a). Ramsay 
obtained from the king the reversion of the 
post of filazer to the court of common pleas, 
which he farmed to Fabian Philipps [q. v.] 

He died in 1642, and his will, dated 13 May, 
was proved on 3 Aug. of that year in the pre- 
rogative court of Canterbury (101 Campbell). 
The executors were James Maxwell, black 
rod ; Sir John Meldrum [q. v.] ; and David 
Forrett, nephew. He left legacies to his sister 
Agnes, his niece Barbara Forrett, his nephew 
Jonn Forrett, Patrick Shawe, husband of 
his sister Barbara, and to his executors. He 
mentions a bond of 6,000/. which Fabian 
Philipps had entered into for the due per- 
formance of the office of filazer, and for the 
payment of the profits to him (cf. Cal. State 
Papers, 1643, p. 471). 

[For the clockmaker see authorities cited ; 
OTemll's Account of the Clockmakers' Company; 
Horological JournAl, 1888, p. 161. For the 
courtier see aathoritics cit«Hl, and the Registers 
of the Great Seal of Scotland, 1609-20, which 
contain many references to the Kamsays and 
their rclatires the Forretts.] B. B. P. 

RAMSAY, EDWARD BANNERMAN 
(1793-1872), dean of Edinburgh, fourth son 
of Alexander Burnett, advocate sheriff of 
Kincardineshire, by his second wife, Eliza- 
beth, eldest daughter of Sir Alexander Ban- 
nerman of Elsick, was bom at Aberdeen on 
31 Jan. 1793. His father (who was second 
son of Sir Thomas Burnett, bart., of Levs, 
by Catherine Ramsay) [see R.vmsay, Sir 
John, d, 1513], after his succession in 1806 
to the estates of Balmain and Fasque in Kin- 
cardineshire, left to him by his uncle. Sir 
Alexander Ramsay, assumed for himself and 
his family the name of Ramsay, was made 
a baronet by Fox (13 May 1806), resigned 
his sheriffship and lived at Fasque till his 
death in 1810. 

Edward Ramsay Gj)ent much of his boy- 
hood with his grand-uncle. Sir Alexander, 
who lived on his Yorkshire estate. He was 
sent to the village school at Halsey, after 
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his uncle's death, and in 1806 to the cathedral 
grammar school at Durham. He completed 
his education at St. John's College, Cam- 
bridge, where he graduated B. A. in 1816. In 
the same year he was ordained to the curacy 
of Rodden, near Frome in Somerset, and in 
1817 became curate also of Buckland Denham 
in the same county, where the absence of the 
rector gave him the whole pastoral charge. In 
the ' Sunday Magazine * of January 1865 he 
wrote ' Reminiscences of a West of England 
Curacy,' in which he describes his life at this 
period and his intimacy with the Wesleyan 
methodists among his parishioners. His 
favourite studies were botany, architecture, 
and music. He became an accomplished 
player on the flute, and had a special ad- 
miration for Handel. In 1824 he came to 
Edinburgh as curate of St. George's, York 
Place, where he remained two years, and 
after a year's incumbency of St. Paul's, Car- 
rubbers Close, became in 1827 assistant of 
Bishop Sandford of St. John's Church. Suc- 
ceeding Sandford in 1830, he remained pastor 
of that congregation till his own death. 

Ramsay's English education had not made 
him a less patriotic Scot, but it enlarged his 
view of Scottish patriotism. He advocated 
consistently, and at last successfully, the re- 
moval of the barriers which separated the 
Scottish episcopal from the English church. 
In 1846 he was appointed by Bishop Terrot 
dean of Edinburgn, and, having declined 
Peel's offer of the bishopric of New Bruns- 
wick, Nova Scotia, and at later periods the 
bishopric of Glasgow and the coadjutor- 
bishopric of Edinburgh, he became familiarly 
known in Scotland as * The Dean ' or Dean 
Ramsay. He was a vice-president of the 
Royal Society of Edinburgn, and delivered 
the opening address in 1861. His only other 
contribution to the ' Proceedings ' was a * Me- 
moir ' of Dr. Chalmers, a friend for whose 
genius he had a high admiration. It was 
largely due to him that the statue of Chalmers 
was erected in Edinburgh. The * Reminis- 
cences of Scottish Life and Character '(I808), 
which gave the dean his widest reputation, 
had their origin in * Two lectures on some 
Changes in Social Life and Habits,' delivered 
at Ulbster Hall, Edinburgh, in 1857. These 
were rewritten and much enlarged in suc- 
cessive editions, of which twentv-one were 
published during his life ; the twenty-second 
was issued after his death with a notice of 
his life by Professor Cosmo-Innes. The 
book has been recognised as the best collec- 
tion of Scottish stories and one of tlie best 
answers to the charge of want of humour 
made by Sydney Smith against the Scots. 
It is composed largely of stories and anec- 
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dotet furniihed by hi« own recollection or 
that of Lia friends of all cUs8e«, Bupplemented 
brcontributioQgrromiiiiiuiteraofthevarionB 
churched into which Scotland is dirided, 
and othcrrg of hia countrjinen. Thoce who 
beard the dean tell Scottish stories main- 
tained that print weabflDed their flaTour, 
but they were woven tog«therin the 'Remi- 
niscence*' in an artleaa pereonal 
which haa a chsrai of its own. 

Besides the' Reminiscences/Itamsay pub- 
lished 'A Catechism' (ISST,), at one time 
much used ; a Tolume of ' Advent Svnnons ' 
(1850;; a sirrieioflectureson ' DIvcnilies ol 
Christian Character ' (It^), and another on 
'Faults of Christian Believers,' lubf^uentlj 
combined in a treatise on ' The Christian 
Life' (IML')i two 'Leclurea on Uandel 
(18<i3j, delivered at the Fhilosophical Insti- 
tution, Edinburgh j and 'Pulpit Table-Talk' 
(I8fi8), as well as single sermons and pam- 
phlet son ecclesiastical subjects, lie was the 
princiml founder of the Scottish Episcopal 
Churcn Society, row absorbed in the He- 
tjresentutive Church Council, a society which 
improved the still slenderemolumenlsof the 
clerK; of the episcopal church. In theology 
his aympatliy was with the evangelical rather 
than the bi((h-chureh parly, and in politics 
with the liberal conservatives. He retained 
tbrouffb life a warm friendship fur Mr. Glad- 
■tonc, with whom he was associated in the 
ibundation of Trinity College, Glcnalmond. 
But he was not a man of party.and tbeepithet 
■unsectarian might have been invented for 
him. Ilisintercounie with the clergy of other 
communions and the liberality of his conduct 
did much to lessen the prejudice with which 
episcopacy wns regarded in Scotland. lie 
Bupported Dean Stanley when heopened the 

Stilpit of AVestminsler Abbey to clerffy who 
id not belong to the church of England. 
Ho wna himwlf a practical and sympathetic 
preacher, with a natural persuasive elo- 

Suencu, aided by a fine voice, which made 
is reading of the liturgy singularly impres- 
eive, IIb died in Edinburgh on 27 Deo. 
1HT2. 

Itnmnny narrieil, in 1829, Isabella Coch- 
rane, a Canadian, who nredeceased him with- 
out children. Her nephews and nieces found 
a homo in his house, where bis brother, Ad- 
miral Sir W. Uamsay, resided, after retiring 
from the noiy. 

A tablet was placed in St. John's Church 
by his congregation, and anlonacrosainthe 
adjoining burial-ground, facing Prince's 
Street, was erected to his memorv by public 
■ubacrintion. His portrait by SiriloUn Steell 
is in the Xational I'ortrait Gallery, Edin- 



[Xcmoir by Frafcaor CaanK>-Inn«* ; infcr- 
' maiion from bi* nephew, 3^. Alcxaodn Bni- 
nttt, aad persaoal knowledge.] .£. 31. 

BAHSAT, FOX UACLE, aecond Babot 
Pamhtbe and eleventh E\SL op Dalbocsib 
(1801-1874). [See lUcLE, FoL] 

RAMSAY, Sib GEORGE (1800- 
1871), philosophical writer,second son ofSir 
William Ramxav, hart., of Bamff House, 
Avlth, Perthshire, by Agnata Frances, 
daughter of Vincent Biscoe of Hoolcwood, 
Surrev, and elder brother of William Kamsav 
(180fr-I86.5) [q.v.], professor of humanity 
at the university of Glasgow, was bom on 
Id March 1800. He was educated at Har- 
row and Trinltv College, Cambridge, when 
be graduated B.A. in 1@->:1, and M.B. in 
18:^6. He succeeded big elder brother, Sir 
James Kamsay, as ninth baronet on 1 Jan. 
1859, and died at BomlT on 2-2 Feb. 1871. 
He married, in 1830, Emily Eug<enie, youngest 
daughter of Captnin Heni^ Lennon of VS esi- 
meath, by whom he bad issue three sons, of 
whom the eldest. Sir James Henry Bamsav, 
the historian, succeeded to the title. His 
youngest son, George Gilbert ltamsay,LL.D., 
was elected to the chair of hutnauity in the 
university of Glasgow in 1863. 

Ramsay was a voluminouB writer on philo- 
sophical topics, but made no contribution of 
importance to philosophical inquiry. His 
publicationB are : 1. ' .\n Essay on the Dis- 
tribution of Wealth,' Edinburgh, 1836, 8vo, 
2. 'A Disquisition on Government,' Edin- 
burgh, 1837, ISrao. 3. ' Political Discourses," 
Edinbui^h, 1838, 8to. 4. ' An Bnquiry into 
the Principles of Human Happiness and 
Human Duty,' London, 1813, 8vo. 5. 'A 
Clnssiii cation of the Sciences,' Edinburgb, 
1847, 4to. 6. ' The Pbilosophv and Poetrv 
of Love,' New York, 1848, 8vo. 7. 'Analvsi's 
andXheory of the Emotions,' London, IMH, 
8vo. 8. 'An Introduction to Mental Philo- 
sophy,' Edinburgb, 18.13, Svo. 9. 'Prin- 
ciples of Psychology,' Londoiu 1 857, 8vo. 
lU. ' Instinct and Itenson, or ibi Fiirt Prin- 
ciples of Human Knowledge,' London, lSf>^, 
8vo. 11. 'The Mornllrt and Politician, or 
Many Things in Few Words," Ijondon, IWS, 
8vo. 12, • Ontology, or Things Existing,' 
London, 1870, 8vo. 

[Timea, Q7 Feb. 1871; Foster's Baronctags, 
' Ramsay ; ' Brit, Mtts. Cat.] J. M. B. 

BAM8AY. GEORGE, twelfth Earl op 

Dalhoi-sie (1800-1880), admiral, second son 
of John, the fourth son of George Itamsay, 
eighth eart of Dalbousie, was bom on 
20 April 1806. He entered the navy in De- 
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cember 1820, served in the Cambrian and 
Euryalus frigates in the Mediterranean, and 
on the South American station in the Doris, 
from which, on SO April 1827, he was pro- 
moted to be lieutenant of the Heron brig. 
He afterwards served in the Ganges, the 
flagship of Sir liobert Otway at Rio, and in 
the Orestes, on the coast of Ireland ; was for 
three ^ears first lieutenant of the Nimrod on 
the Lisbon station ; and in the Kodney, in 
the Mediterranean, from November 1835 tUl 
his promotion to the rank of commander on 
10 Jan. 1837. From August 1838 to August 
1842 he commanded the Pilot brig in the 
West Indies, and on 20 March 1843 was 
advanced to post rank. From August 1849 
to the end of 1852 he commanded the Alarm 
of 26 guns on the North American and West 
Indian station, and in December 1853 com- 
missioned the Euryalus, a new screw frigate, 
then considered one of the finest ships in the 
navy. During the two following years he 
commanded her in the Baltic. On 4 Feb. 
1856 he was nominated a C.B., and on the 
conclusion of peace with Russia was sent, 
still in the Euryalus, to the West Indies, 
whence he returned in the spring of 1857. 
He was then appointed superintendent of 
Pembroke dockyard, where he continued till 
September 1862. On 22 Nov. 1862 he was 
promoted to the rank of rear-admiral, and from 
1866 to 1869, vnth his fiag in the Narcissus, 
w^LS commander-in-chief on the east coast 
of South America. He became vice-admiral 
on 17 March 1869, and admiral, on the re- 
tired list, on 20 July 1876. On 6 July 1874, 
by the death of his cousin , Fox Maule, eleventh 
earl of Dalhousie [q. v.] without issu^, he 
succeeded to the title, and on 12 June 1875 
was created Baron Ramsay in the peerage of 
the United Eangdom. He died suddenrv at 
Dalhousie Castle, Mid-Lothian, on 20 July 
1880. He married, on 12 Aug. 1845, Sarah 
Frances, only daughter of William Robert- 
son of Logan House, Mid-Lothian, and left 
issue. His eldest son, 

Ramsat, John William, thirteenth Earl 
OP Dalhousie (1847-1887), entered the navy 
in January 1861, and having passed his ex- 
amination with unparallelea brilliancy, was 
promoted to the rant of lieutenant on 1 2 April 
1867. He was then appointed flag-lieutenant 
to his father in the Narcissus, but it is doubt- 
ful if he ever joined her, being lent to the 
Galatea, then commanded by the Duke of 
Edinburgh, with whom he remained till the 
ship was paid ofi* in the summer of 1871. 
' In September 1872 he joined the Lord Warden 
as flaff-lieutenant of Sir Hasting Yelverton 
[q. v.^ the commander-in-chief in the Medi- 
terranean, and, on Yelverton's striking his 



flag, was promoted to be commander, 4 March 
1874. For the next three years he was 
equeny to the Duke of Edinburgh, and from 
April 1877 to August 1879 was commander 
oithe Britannia training ship of naval cadets. 
After this he virtually retired from the navy, 
and devoted himself to study and politics. 
He had matriculated at Balliol College, Ox- 
ford, on 20 Oct. 1875, and spent some months 
there as an under^rraduate. In February 
1880 he was a candidate for Liverpool in a 
by-election, as an advanced libei^ and a 
follower of Mr. Gladstone, but was de- 
feated, mainly, it was said, by the influence 
of his father, who was a staunch conserva- 
tive. In the general election of 1880 he 
was returned as the minority member for 
Liverpool unopposed with two conservatives ; 
but by his father*s death on 20 July was 
called to the House of Lords. In September 
he was appointed one of the queen's lords in 
waiting; m November 1881 he was nomi- 
nated a knight of the Thistle. In January 
1883 he spent some weeks in Ireland as one 
of a roval commission to inquire into the 
state of the coimtry, and came back, in his 
own words, ' even more impressed than I was 
before I went with the serious state of discon- 
tent, quite apart from outrages, which seems 
to pervade all Ireland out of Ulster.* This 
impression led him to support Mr. Gladstone's 
home rule policy in 1886, and in March he 
joined the liberal ministry as secretary for 
Scotland in succession to Mr. (now Sir 
George) Trevelyan, resigning with his col- 
leagues in July. 

He married, in December 1877, Lady Ida 
Louise Bennet, daughter of the sixth Earl 
of Tankerville, who was also active in poli- 
tical society. In 1887 he and his wife made 
a prolon^a tour through the United States. 
They arrived at Havre in feeble health on 
their return voyage in November. On the 
24th the countess^ illness proved fatal, and 
Dalhousie, unable to bear the shock, died the 
next morning. The bodies were buried in 
the family vault in Cockpen parish church. 
They left issue two sons. 

[Times, 21 July 1880, 28 Nov. 2 D*c. 1887; 
Ann. Register, 1887, pt. ii. p. 161 ; O'Byrne's 
Nav. Biogr. Diet. ; Navy Lists ; Foster's Peerage ; 
personal knowledge.] J. K. L. 

RAMSAY, Sib JAMES (1589 P-1638), 
soldier, a native of Scotland, bom about 
1589, was nearly related to John Itamsay, 
viscount Haddington and earl of Holdemess 
[q. v.] A brother David is noticed sepa- 
rately. James accompanied James VI to 
England on his accession to the English 
throne, and was an attendant in the privy 
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C. H. F. 



RAMSAY, JAMES (1624 ?-169G>, bishop 
of Kof», wa3 son of Robert Ramsay (ir)95?r- 
1 ^)-'il ). The latter was successively minister 
of Dundonald ( 162.V40), of Blaclrfriars or 
College Church, Glasgow (1640-7), and of 
the High Church (now the cathedral), 
Glasgow ( 1647-51 ) ; was dean of the faculty 
of Glasgow University 1646 and I60O-I, 
rector in 1648, and principal from 28 Aug. 
lf>ol till his death in the following Sep- 
tember {Munimenta Universitatis Gla^gueii" 
i»M,iii. 324, 368 ; Hew Scott, /Vw^iipt. iii. pp. 
4, 17; 112; Keith, Cat. p. 204). 

The son James was entered at Glasgow 
University on 31 March 1645, and was 
laureated in 1647. lie was ordained to tho 
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ministry of Kirkintilloch on 19 Feb. 1653, 
but was charged by the English rulers * not 
to preach in that church, and the people not 
to near him.' The parishioners adhered to 
him nevertheless. In 1655 he was transferred 
to Linlithgow. There he met with further 
obstruction, but the synod declared him to 
be lawfully called and admitted. Hejoined 
the party of the resolutioners, and on 29 May 
1661 celebrated the restoration of Charles II 
by publicly burning the Solemn League and 
Cfoyenant and the acts of parliament passed 
during the ciyil wars (Gbtjb, Eccles. Hist, of 
Scotland, iii. 244; Wodbow, Hist of the 
Sufferings of the Church of Scotland, ii. 430). 
In 1664 he was appointed parson of Hamil- 
ton, to which office was annexed the deanery 
of Glasgow, and from 1666 to 1667 was 
rector of Glasgow University (Munimenta 
Universitatis Ulasffuensis, iii. 395-6). On 
6 Jan. 1666, in that capacity, he headed the list 
of subscribers to the oath of allegiance to epi- 
scopacy (ib, p. 335). He used his influence 
to protect the Duke of Hamilton from injury 
at the skirmish of Pentland on 28 Nov. 1666. 
In 1669 he and Arthur Koss, parson of Glas- 
gow, drew up an address to the king protest- 
ing against the recent indulgence granted to 
preebyterian ministers. The council sum- 
moned Ramsay and Koss before it, declared 
the address to be illegal, and ordered it to be 
suppressed ( Wodrow, iii. 142-4 ; Btjbnet, i. 
491-2 ; KoBEBT Law, Memorialls, pp. 20-1 ; 
Grub, iii. 232). 

Kamsay was on friendly terms with Gilbert 
Burnet and Bishop Leighton, with whose de- 
sire for a scheme of comprehension he sym- 
pathised. When Leighton was transferred 
in 1673 to the archiepiscopal see of Glasfi^ow, 
liamsay succeeded him as bishop of Dun- 
blane. He held his first synod there on 
30 Sept. of the same year (Heg, Syn. DunbL ; 
Keith, Cat, p. 204). In the second year of 
his episcopacy he came into conflict with 
Sharp, archbishop of St. Andrews, whose 
arbitrary handling of the church had excited 
widespread discontent. The bishops of Bre- 
chin, Edinburgh, and Dunblane (Hamsay) 
formulated a demand for a national synod. 
When, however, in July 1674, Sharp called a 
meeting of the bishops in his own house to 
consider certain canons for the church, Ram- 
say alone ventured to insist on the need of 
< a national convocation of the clergy.' He 
was not summoned to the second day's con- 
ference, and returned to his diocese, leaving 
behind a letter denouncing the proposed 
canons as inopportune, and not within the 
province of a private consultative meeting 
of the bishops. 

Hie king, on 16 July 1674, in reply to 



the address of Hamsay and his friends, ex- 

Sressed ' displeasure against all factious and 
ivisive ways,* and oidered Sharp to trans- 
late Hamsay to the see of the Isles. Hamsay, 
on receiving notice of the king's decision, 
petitioned the council (28 July) to present 
his case again to the king, and, despite Sharp's 
opposition, the petition was forwarded to 
Lauderdale. An angry correspondence be- 
tween Sharp and Hamsay followed. Sharp 
inhibited Hamsay, and proceeded to London. 
Thither, in April 1675, Kamsay followed him 
(WoDKOW, ii. 406; cf. Hist, MSS, Comtn, 2nd 
Rep. p. 205). The quarrel was submitted to 
the consideration of several English bishops 
of both provinces in September 1675, with the 
result that Hamsay retained the see of Dun- 
blane (WoDKOW, ubi supra, ii. 303-40; Gbxtb, 
iii. 249-52; Law, Memorialls, pp. 70-84; 
Life of liobert Blair, pp. 541-9 ; Btjbnet, 
Own Times, ii. 46-7). 

During 1676 and 1677 Hamsay was en- 
gaged in a suit against Francis Ainloch of 
Gilmerton for an annuity due to him as 
dean of the chapel royal, annexed to his 
bishopric (Laudeb, Historical Notice of Scot- 
tish Affairs, i, 105-9, Bannatyne Club). The 
case is of importance in the history of Scot- 
tish ecclesiastical revenues. In May 1684 
he was transferred to the see of Ross (Keith, 
p. 283 ; IjAUDEB, ii. 549). In 1686 he preached 
in the High Church, Edinburgh, before the 
members of parliament a sermon against the 
act for the toleration of Homan Catholicism. 
As a consequence he was called before the 
archbishop of St. Andrews and the bishop of 
Edinburgh to answer a charge of defaming 
the archbishop and his brother Melfort . * This 
sta^ng of the bishop of Hoss was one of the 
various methods employed to get the act for 
toleration of Popery to pass' (Laudeb, His- 
torical Notice, ii. 720). On 3 Nov. 1 688, how- 
ever, Hamsay signed the letter of the Scottish 
bishops to James, congratulating him on the 
birth of a son, and expressing amazement 
at the news of an invasion trom Holland 
(W^ODBOW, App. ii. p. cxlvii). 

On the abolition of episcopacy Hamsay was 
expelled from office, and died at Edinburgh, 
in great poverty, on 22 Oct. 1696. He was 
interred in the Canon^ate churchyard. He 
married Mary Gartstair, and had eight sons 
and three daughters. His eldest son, Hobert, 
was minister of Prestonpans. 

[Hew Scott's Fasti Eccl. Scot. pt. i. p. 161, 
pt. iii. pp. 75, 259, pt. iv. p. 840, pt. v. p. 455 ; 
Keith's Historical Cat. of Scottish Bishops, 
pp. 1 83, 204 : Hist. MSS. Comm. 2Dd Rep. p. 205 ; 
Munimenta Universitatis GlAs^ensis.iii. passim ; 
Wodrow's Hist, of the Saffenngs of the Church 
of Scotlaod, abi sapra ; Grab's £ccles. Hist, of 
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reachefl I>jndon when he died. :K> July ITSO. 
at the house of Sir Charles Middleton. He 
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was buried at Teston, where a tablet in his 
memory was placed on the church walL He 
married, in 1763, Rebecca Akers, daughter of 
a planter, who survived him with three 
daughters, a son having predeceased him. 
The second daughter, Margaret, married 
Major Smith, ana was granchnother to the 
present Duchess of St. Albans, in whose 
possession there is a portrait of Ramsay 
painted by Mrs. Bouvene. 

Ramsay published: 1. 'An Essay on In- 
terest,' 1/70. 2. 'Sea Sermons,' London, 
1781. 3. ' Essay on the Treatment andCon- 
Tersion of African Slaves in the British Sugar 
Colonies,' London, 1784. 4. ' Enquiry into 
the Effects of putting a stop to the Slave 
Trade/London,1784. 5. 'Manual for African 
Slaves,' London, 1787. 6. * Objections An- 
swered: a Reply to Arguments in Defence 
of Slavery,' London, 1788. 7. ' An Exami- 
nation of Mr. Harris's Scriptural Researches,' 
London, 1788. 8. ' Address on the Proposed 
Bill for the Abolition of Slavery,' London, 
1788. He is also the author of 9. 'The 
Duty and Qualifications of a Sea Officer,' and 
10. ' Treatise on Signals,' published anony- 
mously. 

[Information supplied by Kamsay^s great- 
fiprandsoD, the Rev. P. W. Phipps ; Chalmers's 
Biogr. Diet. ; Encydop. Perthensis ; Life of W. 
Wilberforce by his Sons, i. 167. &c. ; Clarkson's 
Hbt. of the Abolition of African Slavery.] 

J. R. M. 

RAMSAY, JAMES (1786-1864), por- 
trait-painter, was bom in 1786. His name 
first appears in the catalogue of the Royal 
Academy exhibition for 1803, when he sent 
a portrait of himself. Three years later he 
exhibited a portrait of Henry Grattan, and 
in 1810 one of John Towneley. In 1811 
his contributions included portraits of the 
Darl of Moira and Lord Cochrane, and in 
1813 that of Lord Brougham, whom he 
again painted in 1818. In 1814 he sent to 
the academy two scriptural subjects, ' Peter 
denying Christ' and 'Peter^s Kepentance,' 
and in 1819 views of Tynemouth Abbey and 
of North and South Shields, but his works 
were mainly portraits. There are at least 
three by him of Thomas Bewick, the en- 
graver ; the earliest, exhibited in 1816, and 
engraved by John Burnet, is now in the 
museum of the Newcastle Natural History 
Society; another, which appeared at the 
Koyal Academy in 1823, is now in the 
National Portrait Gallery; and a third, a 
small full-length, which was engraved by 
Frederick Bacon, belonged toRobert Stirling 
Newall [q. v.] of Gateshead. A portrait by 
liim of Onarles, second earl Grey, painted 
for the Litenuy and Philosophical Society of 



Newcastle-upon-Tjme, and now in the town- 
hall, was exhibited in 1837, together with 
that of Dr. Thomas Elliotson, now belong- 
ing to the Royal College of Physicians. His 
portrait of Henry Grattan, now in the posses- 
sion of the Grattan family, was engraved in 
mezzotint by Charles Turner, A.R.A., and a 
copy of it by Sir Thomas Alfred Jones is in 
the National Gallery of Ireland. He like- 
wise exhibited some scriptural, historical, 
and fancy subjects at the British Institution, 
including ' Isaac blessing Jacob,' in 1813, ' The 
Trial of King Charles the First,* in 1829, and 
' The Entiy of the Black Prince into Lon- 
don,' in 1841 ; and also a few portraits at 
the Society of British Artists. 

About 1847 Ramsay left London for 
Newcastle-upon-Tyne, with which town he 
appears to have been connected, possibly by 
birth, but he continued to exhibit at the 
Roval Academy, where he had another por- 
trait of himseli in 1849. He practised his 
art with success, and painted portraits of 
several members of Lord Clifford's family, 
James Northcote, R.A., Dr. Lardner, and 
many others. He died, after a protracted 
illness, at 40 Blackett Street, iSewcastle- 
upon-Tyne, on 23 June 1854, aged 68. 

[Newcastle Journal, 24 June 1854; Red- 
grave's Diet, of Artists of the English School, 
1878 ; Bryan's Diet, of Painters and Kngravera, 
ed. Graves and Armstrong, 1886-9, ii. 346; 
Royal Academy Exhibition Catalogues, 1 803-64 ; 
British Institution Exhibition Catalogues (Living 
Artists), 1807-41 ; Society of British Artists 
Exhibition Catalogues, 1824-43.] R. £. G. 

RAMSAY,JAMES ANDREW BROUN, 
tenth Earl and first Mabquis of Dalhousib 
(1812-1860), governor-general of India, was 
bom at Dalhousie Castle on 22 April 1812. 
His father, George, the ninth earl (1770- 
1838) in the peerage of Scotland, commanded 
the seventh division of the British army in 
the Peninsula and France, 1812-14; was 
created Baron Dalhousie in the peerage of 
the United Kingdom on 1-1 Aug. 1815; and 
appointed lieutenant-governor 01 Nova Scotia 
in 1816. From 1819 to 1828 he was captain- 
general and govemor-in-chief of Canada, 
Nova Scotia, New Brunswick, and the 
islands of Prince Edward and Cape Breton. 
From 1829 to 1832 he was commander-in- 
chief in the East Indies. He died on 
21 March 1838. He married in 1805 Chris- 
tina, only daughter and heiress of Charles 
Broun of Colstoun in Haddingtonshire. Of 
their three sons, the subject of this article 
was the youngest. The two elder both died 
young. 

Ramsay accompanied his father and mother 
to CanadEa as a cnild, but was sent to Har* 
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row when he was ten years old. In 1829 
he entered Christ Church, Oxford, where he 
was the contemporary of Lord Canninfi^ and 
Lord Elgin, each of whom held after him in 
succession the governor-generalship of India. 
The illness and death of his eldest brother in 
1832 (the second brother died some years 
before) called him away from Oxford at a 
critical time, and prevented his going in for 
honours ; but at the examination for a pass 
degree in the following year he did so well 
that the examiners gave him an honorary 
fourth class. At the general election in 1835 
he stood as a conservative candidate for the 
city of Edinburgh, but was defeated, his oj)po- 
nents being Lord (then Sir John) Campbell 
1779-18(51) [q. v.], and James Abercromby 
j^, v.], afterwards speaker of the House of 
*^ )mmons. In 1836 he married Lady Susan 
Hay, the eldest daughter of the Marquis of 
Tweeddale. In 1887 he again stood for par- 
liament, aud was elected for Haddington- 
shire; but in the following year, owing to his 
father's death, he was called up to the House 
of Lords. In 1 839 he was appointed a mem- 
ber of the general assembly of the church of 
Scotland, and took an active interest in its 
proceedings. He was in favour of reforms, 
especially in the matter of lay patronage, and 
his name appeared on the list of Dr. Chalmers's 
committee ; but he was not prepared to go so 
far as Chalmers, and not only declined to serve 
on the committee, but resigned his seat in the 
general assembly. In the House of Lords he 
earlv attracted the notice of the Duke of 
Wellington and of Sir Robert Peel, and in 
1843 was appointed by the latter statesman 
to the post of vice-president of the board of 
trade, succeeding Mr. Gladstone two years 
later as president of that board. In these 
offices, and especially in the latter, his work 
was arduous in the extreme, and his power 
of work was unlimited. *IIe was among 
the first to go to his office, and the last to go 
away, often extending his labours to two 
or three oVlock of the following morning ' 
(Times, 21 Dec. 1860). It is said that his 
work at this time sowed the seeds of the 
illness whicli caused his premature death. 

At the board of trade he had to deal 
with the numerous railway questions which 
came before the government during the rail- 
way mania of that time, and thus acquired 
an insight into railway business whicli was 
of great value to him a few years later, when 
the construction of railways in India was 
begun. If he had had his way, he would 
have applied to railways in England the 

Principle which he afterwards applied to 
ndian railways, of subjecting the construc- 
tion and management of those great works to 



the control of the government — 'directly but 
not vexatiousl^ exercised ' — a principle which^ 
he remarked m his great minute on Indian 
railways in 1853, 'would have placed the 
proprietors of railway property in England 
and the suffering public in a better condition 
now than they appear to be ;' but he failed 
to convince Peel of the expediency of impos- 
ing so heavy a responsibility upon the 
fovemment. The duty of defending in the 
louse of Lords Peel's corn-law policy also 
devolved upon him at this time, and added 
materially to his labours. His remarkable 
ability and his great capacity for work were 
recognised, not only by the members of h\a 
own party, but by the political leaders on 
the other side. When Peel retired from 
office in 1846, Lord John Kussell endeavoured 
to secure Dalhousie's services for the whig 
cabinet, but the offer was refused. How- 
ever, in the following year he accepted from 
the same statesman the post of governor- 
general of India, which was about to be 
vacated by Henry, first viscount Hardinge 

tq. v.] He sailed for India in November 
847, and, after spending a few days at 
Madras, where his father-in-law, the Marquis 
of Tweeddale, was governor, he landed at 
Calcutta, and was sworn in as governor- 
general on 12 Jan. 1848. He was then in 
his thirty-sixth year, and he was thus the- 
youngest man who had ever held the ap- 
pointment. 

"WhenDalhousie assumed the government, 
India was enjoying a period of temporary 
rest. The battles of the Satlaj were sup- 
posed to have broken the Sikh power, and 
m no other quarter was there any apprehen- 
sion of disturbance. The retiring governor- 
general had given it as his opinion that, * so 
far as human foresight could predict, it would 
not be necessary to fire a gun in India for 
seven years to come.' The leading Anglo- 
Indian newspaper, on the arrival of the new 
governor-general, declared that he had * ar- 
rived at a time when the last obstacle to the 
final pacification of India has been removed, 
when the only remaining army which could 
create alarm has been dissolved, and the 
peace of the country rests upon the firmest 
and most permanent basis.' But in less than 
four months after Dalhousie's arrival these 
anticipations were rudely dispelled by news 
of an outrage at Multan, where two English 
officers, who had been sent to instal a new 
diwan, were murdered by the followers of 
the outgoing diwan, an outrage which was 
the precursor of a general rising of the 
military classes throughout the Paniab, fol- 
lowed by the second Sikh war and by the 
annexation of that country as a British pro- 
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Tince [see Edwabdes, Sib Hebbebt Ben- 
jam in J. 

On the question whether military opera- 
tions upon an extensive scale should he 
begun at the hottest season of the year, 
in a locality 'where the fierceness of the 
heat is reputed to exceed that of any other 
district' (see Dalhousie*s despatch to the 
secret committee, dated 7 April 1849, con- 
tinuation of papers relating to the Pan- 
jab), Dalhousie concurred in the opinion of 
the commander-in-chief, Lord Gough, that 
'a fearful loss of life among the British 
troops ' would he the consequence of such a 
movement, and that therefore it should not 
be attempted. After this decision had been 
arrived at, the situation was somewhat com- 
plicated by the fact that the resident at 
Lahore, Sir Frederick Currie [q. v.], had des- 
patched a force from the troops at his disposal 
to reinforce Lieutenant Edwardes. Dalhousie, 
while adhering to his previous opinion, con- 
firmed the action of the resident, who had 
not exceeded his powers. Currie's force was 
strengthened by the commander-in-chief by 
the addition of seven thousand men, of whom 
a third were British troops, together with 
thirty-four guns. But with these reinforce- 
ments Lord Gough sent an intimation that 
the entire force would not be strong enough 
to take Multan. Multan was nevertheless be- 
sieged, but, owing to the defection of Shir Sing, 
the commandant of the Sikh force sent from 
Lahore, who went over to the enemy with 
ten guns, the siege had to be raised, and it 
was not until 22 Jan. 1849, after the force 
before it had been largely reinforced from 
Bombay, that Multan was taken. Mean- 
while Dalhousie left Calcutta early in Octo- 
ber, and established himself at Firozpur. 
During the campaign which followed he 
exercised a close supervision over the pro- 
ceedings of the commander-in-chief — a super- 
vision which was not unattended by fric- 
tion between those two high authorities, and 
which he subsequently felt himself com- 
pelled to modify. When the war was brought 
to an end by the crushing victory which 
Lord Gough won over the Sikh army at 
Guzarat, and by Sir Walter Gilbert's suc- 
cessful pursuit of the remnant of the Sikh 
army and of their Afghan allies, Dalhousie 
was created a marquis, receiving at the same 
time, together with all concerned in the cam- 
paign, t he thanks of both houses of parliament. 
The future of the Panjab had then to be de- 
cided. Lord Hardinge had abstained from 
annexing it, and had entrusted the govern- 
ment to a council of regency composed of Sikh 
sirdars and presided over by the resident at 
Lahore. Sir Henry Montgomery Lawrence 



[q. v.l who held that office, had been com- 
pelled by the state of his health to go to Eng- 
land, and was still absent from India when 
the Multan outrage occurred ; but on hearing 
of it he at once returned, and was present at 
the battle of Chillianwalla. His brother, 
John Laird Mair Lawrence [q. v.], was 
commissioner of the Trans-Satl^ districts. 
Dalhousie at an early stage of the war had 
formed a decided impression that the annexa- 
tion of the whole country and the subver- 
sion of Sikh rule were essential. Before^ 
however, arriving at a final decision, he 
deemed it right to consult the two brothers, 
whom he found strongly divided in opinion — 
Henry being opposed to annexation, while 
John urged that it should be carried out 
forthwith. Dalhousie acted on John Law- 
rence*s advice, and on 29 March 1849 the 
Panjab was declared to be a British pro- 
vince. 

For its administration Dalhousie esta- 
blished a board composed of three members, 
of whom Henry Lawrence was president,with 
John Lawrence and Charles Grenville Mansel 
[q. v.], a Bengal civilian, reputed to be a good 
financier, as his colleagues. Mansel in less than 
two years was succeeded by Kobert (after- 
wards Sir Robert) Montgomery [q. v.], an old 
friend and schoolfellow of tne Lawrences. 
The board was by no means unsuccessful, and 
introduced into the Panjab a good system of 
administration. The leading features of the 
new system were that the administration was 
conducted partly by civil servants and partly 
I by military officers, and that each district 
: was placed under one head, who, with his 
assistants, exercised judicial as well as ad- 
ministrative functions. A similar system 
had been in force for some years in Mysore, 
and more recently had been introduced into 
Sind, where, however, the personnel of the 
administration was entirely military. It 
worked so well in the Panjab that it was 
afterwards introduced into Burma, and, in 
fact, into all the territories which have since 
been annexed ; but the efficiency of the board 
was seriously impaired by the strong dif- 
ferences of opinion which existed between 
the two Lawrences. That Dalhousie should 
have entrusted the administration of the 
newly annexed province to a board has 
often been considered strangely inconsistent 
with his general views, which were much 
opposed to boards for administrative pur- 
poses; but there can be little doubt that in 
resorting to this measure in this particular 
case he was largely influenced by the difficulty 
of disposing of Sir Henry Lawrence, who at 
the time of the annexation held the post of 
resident at Lahore, and in that capacity had 
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presided over the council of Sikh chiefs which 
nad been organised by Lord Hardinffe to con- 
duct the government. Dalhousie had speedily 
discovert that his views and those of Henry 
Lawrence on most public questions were very 
much opposed, whereas the opinions of the 
younger brother generally commended them- 
selves to his judgment. At the same time he 
was unwilling to treat with any want of 
consideration so distinguished an official as 
Henry Lawrence. He sought to solve the 
problem by creating a board of which the two 
brothers and one other experienced civil ser- 
vant were to be the members, while the gene- 
ral superintendence he reserved to himself. 

During all this time, both before and after 
the aboLtion of the board, the affairs of the 
Panjab occupied a large share of Dalhousie's 
attention ; but he found leisure to deal with 
numerous other matters, some of them of 
great importance, affecting in a high degree 
tiie moral and material progress of the em- 
pire. Such were the act securing to converts 
nom Hinduism their rights as citizens ; the 
act sanctioning the remarriage of Hindu 
widows ; the suppression in the native states 
of the practice of suttee ; special measures for 
the suppression of dacoity ; the establishment 
of trial by jury throughout British India ; the 
introduction of railways and of the telegraph ; 
a complete alteration of the postal system on 
the lines of that which only a few years before 
had been adopted in England ; the removal of 
imposts whicn still shackled trade; a com- 
mencement of measures for the diffusion of 
popular education ; the development of public 
works, both of irrigation and of communica- 
tion, and the adoption of a more effective 
system for their execution and control. The j 
inilitary board was abolished, and in each pro- ! 
vince a chief engineer, reporting direct to 
government, was placed at the head of the 
public works department. It was during the 
earlier of these years that Dalhousie became 
involved in a controversy with Sir Charles 
James Napier [q. v.], who had succeeded 
Lord Gough as commander-in-chief in India, 
regarding certain directions which the com- 
mander-m-chief had given suspending, with- 
out the authority of the government, an order 
issued by Lord Ilardinge's government with 
reference to the allowance granted to native 
troops when employed in the Punjab. This 
correspondence, which led to Sir Charles 
Napier's resignation of his command, was 
subsequently sent to the home authorities, 
and was laid before the Duke of Welling- 
ton, who gave judgment in favour of the 
ffovemor-general and against the commander- 
in-chief. 

Dalhousie's minute on railways in India, 



dated 20 April 1853, was one of the most 
remarkable and most comprehensive of the 
many important state papers recorded by 
him. It described with convincing force the 
political and military, as well as the com- 
mercial, reasons which demanded a speedy 
and wide introduction of railways through- 
out India. It stated the main considerations 
which should determine the selection of a 
great trunk line of railway in India, viz. : 
(1) the extent of the political and com- 
mercial advantages which it is calculated to 
afford; (2) the engineering facilities which it 
presents; (3) its adaptation to serve as the 
main channel for the reception of such sub- 
ordinate lines as may be found necessary for 
special public purposes, or for affording the 
means of conveyance to particular districts ; 
and from these points of view it discussed 
the merits of the various schemes which 
had been brought forward, and specified the 
lines which appeared to be most urgently 
required. But the most important point 
dealt with in the minute was the method by 
which funds for the construction of railways 
should be provided. Here Dalhousie fell 
back upon the principle of his own proposals 
regarding English railways in 1845, viz. the 
enlistment 01 private enterprise, 'directly 
but not vexatiously controlled by the go- 
vernment,' and this he proposed to effect by 
committing the construction of the lines to 
incorporated railway companies, guarantee- 
ing a certain rate of interest on the capital 
expended, and retaining in the hands of 
the government a power of control. It is 
under this system that a large proportion 
of the railways in India now, in 1896, ex- 
tending over 18,885^ miles, have been con- 
structed. 

The introduction of railways into India 
had been the subject of correspondence with 
the home government before Dalhousie en- 
tered upon his office. The introduction of 
the electric telegraph was Dalhousie's idea, 
and was carried out entirely upon his re- 
commendation [see O^Shaughnesst, Sib 
William Brooke]. 

While Dalhousie was engaged upon these 
peaceful but important measures for the im- 
provement of tne country, he was not free 
from those military cares which had con- 
fronted him during the first year of his go- 
vernment. In 1851 the attitude of the 
Burmese, with whom Lord Amherst had 
been compelled to go to war in 1824 [see 
Amherst, William Pitt], became again 
so threatening, and their treatment of British 
subjects so unjust and oppressive, that it 
became necessary to demand reparation. Dal- 
housie was absent at the time in the north 
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of India, but hastened down to Calcutta in 
the hope of averting hostilities. Three sepa- 
rate demands for redress having been met by 
evasive replies, and in one case bv insult to 
the Britisn officers who were deputed to 
demand redress, Dalhousie, after giving the 
king of Burma a final opportunity, resolved 
to prepare for war. In a minute which he 
recorded on the subject under date 12 Feb. 
1852, he declared that the government of 
India * could not, consistently with its own 
safety, appear in an attitude of inferiority, 
or hope to maintain peace and submission 
among the numberless princes and peoples 
embraced within the vast circuit of the 
empire, if for one day it gave countenance 
to a doubt of the absolute superiority of its 
arms, and of its continued resolution to 
maintain it.' The commander-in-chief, Sir 
IVilliam Gomm, was away in Bind, and 
consequently Dalhousie resolved to entrust 
the command to General (afterwards Sir 
Henry Thomas) Godwin [q. v.], an officer 
who had held a command in the former 
Burmese war, and was then emploved as a 
divisional commander in Bengal. He him- 
self undertook the supervision of all the pre- 
liminary arrangements, and in the words of 
Marshman, thehistorian, ' astonished India by 
the singular genius he exhibited for military 
organisation. liangoon was taken by assault 
on 14 April, Bassein in the following month, 
and the town of Peiru in June. In September 
Dalhousie repaired in person to Rangoon, 
and in October, under his advice, a force was 
sent to Prome, which was captured with the 
loss of only one man. In November the small 
British force garrisoning Pegu, which was 
besieged by six thousand Burmese, was re- 
lieved. The relief of this force brought the 
military operations to an end ; for Dalhousie 
resolved to be content with the annexation 
of the province of Pegu, or Lower Burma, as 
it is now called, and on 20 Dec. that territory 
was proclaimed to be a British province. 
Owing mainly to the admirable arrangements 
made by the governor-general and efiectually 
carried out by General Godwin, the health 
of the troops suffered much less than had 
been the case in the first Burmese war. The 
administration of Pegu was entrusted to a 
chief commissioner, acting under the direct 
orders of the government of India, and was 
framed very much upon the plan which had 
been adopted in the Panjab. The result was 
so satisfactory that when the mutiny broke 
out in 1857, it was deemed safe to leave 
Lower Burma without any European troops. 
In the following year Dalhousie found 
himself compelled to deal with a long-pend- 
ing question of the debt due to the British 



government by the nizam of Hyderabad for 
the payment of the Hyderabad' contingent. 
This was settled by the assignment of a portion 
of the Hyderabad territory to the British 
^vemment in perpetual trust for the nizam, 
mto whose temtoiy the net surplus of the 
revenues^ if any, after defraying the cost of 
the administration and the expense of the 
contingent, was to be paid. 

The feature in Dalhousie's administration 
which has been most assailed is his so-called 
annexation policy. During the eight years 
that he ruled over India ne extended the 
British Indian dominions by the conquest of 
the Panj&b in the north-west and of Lower 
Burma in the east. The justice of these 
annexations, which were in each case the 
result of war in no way sought by the 
British Indian ^vemment, has never been 
seriously called m question ; but in the cases 
of native states within the Indian frontier, 
of which several, owing to the failure of 
heirs, were brought directly under British 
rule, Dalhousie's policy has been much at- 
tacked. This is a subject on which there 
has been, and still is, a ^ood deal of misap- 
prehension. The doctrine of Uapse,' as it 
was called, under which these states were 
incorporated in the British territories, owing 
to their chiefs having died without leaving 
any natural heirs, is commonly supposed to 
have been invented by Dalhousie. But so 
far back as 1884 the court of directors had 
ruled that the consent of the government of 
India to recognise adoptions for the purpose 
of transmitting principalities was to be treated 
as an indulgence, which should be the ex- 
ception and not the rule, and * should never 
be granted but as a special mark of favour 
and approbation.' Under the Moghul empire 
such lapses had not been infrequent when 
the claimant failed to pay the tribute required 
by the emperor. Lord Auckland's govern- 
ment in 1841 had refused to sanction an 
adoption in the case of the small state of 
Angria's Colaba, declaring their intention 
^to persevere in the one clear and direct 
course of abandoning no just and honourable 
accession of territory or revenue, while all 
existing claims of right are at the same time 
scrupulously respected' [see Eden, Geobge, 
Earl op Auckland]. Two years later 
Lord Ellenborough's js^ovemment had acted 
upon a similar principle in the case of the 
small state of Mandavi [see Law, Edwabd, 
Eabl of Ellenbobouoh]. Matters were 
in this position when, very shortly after his 
arrival in India, Dalhousie was called upon 
to consider the question of recognising an 
adoption which had been made by the raj& 
of Sattara two hours before he died. This 
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state, which, on the deposition of the p^hwm just opnortimitj of coiuolidating the terri- 
inlSl^, had been reconstitated under a treaty tones that already belonged to ua, and of 
made by L/izd Ila&tings with a succeasor of grettin^ rid of thoae petty intezrening pris- 
Sivaji, then a pensionefl captive kept in cip&litiea which migbt £e a means of an- 
durance vile by Baji Rao, was under the noyance, but could never be a aoorce of 
supervision of the government of Bombay, strength. The court of directors sanctioned 
upon whom it devolved in the first instance the extinction of the raj, observing that by 
to express an opinion on the question of re- the ^neral law and custom of India a de- 
cognising the adoption ^seeHA^rc^G^.FBA:?- pendent principality like that of Sattan 
CIS lixwuos-j first Ma Bans of IlAsnxGs\ cannot pass to an adopted heir without the 
The first raja underthe treaty, which imposed consent of the paramount power; ' we are 
somewhat severe restrictions upon his autho- under no pledge, direct or constructive, to 
rity, had been deposed by the government of give such consent, and the general interests 
India in 1839 in consequence of his intrijnies ; committed to our charge are best consulted 
and various acts of cont umacy. His brother, by withholding it/ 

just deceased, had been placed upon the Subsequently a similar question arose with 
throne, and had exercised his powers with . reference to the important state of Xag- 
wisdom and moderation. Having no son of pur and the smaller state of Jbansi, and 
his own, he had repeat edlv requested per- was decided in each case in a similar man- 
mission to adopt one. who sKould succeed to ner. In the case of Na^^ur there had 
the principality, but his request had not been been no adoption ; but the British resident, 
granted. The governor of Bombay, Sir Geon^ Mansel, advocated the continuance of a na- 




India^ iii. 38*2 ), was strongly in favour of ac- , * if the public voice were polled it would 
knowledging the adopted boy as raja of Sat- , be greatly in favour of escaping from the 
tara. The resident, Bartle (afterwards Sir ! chance of a rule like that ol the late chief 
Henry Bartle Edward ) Frere [q. v.], held the j in his latter years.' Mansel's proposal was 
same opinion; but the members of council supported by Colonel (afterwards Sir John) 
at Bombay took a different view, one of them, ' Low.-q. v.], but was negatived by Dalhousie 
John Pollard Willoughby, recording an ela- j and the other members of the council. In 
borate minute, in which he embodied the ex- j the minute recorded by him on the subject, 
perience and information acquired in a long Dalhousie remarked that we had not been 
service in the political department. Ix)rd : successful in the experiments we had made 
Falkland, who succeeded Sir George Clerk j in setting up native sovereigns to govern 
before the question was decided, agreed with i territories which we had acquired by war. 
the view taken by the council, and Dalhousie, ' He illustrated the signal failure of the policy 
after full consideration of the minutes and of of supporting native rulers by examples 
other documents bearing upon the case, re- drawn from the recent history of Mysore^ 
commended that the raj should lapse. In Sattara, and Nagpur. While affirming that, 
making this recommendation Dalhousie was unless he believed that the prosperity and 
influenced by two considerations — first, that happiness of the inhabitants of the state 



of the welfare of the people of Sattara, which 
he believed would be promoted by the trans- 
fer of the state to British rule; and, secondly, 
that of strengthening the British power in 
India. On the first point he declared his opi- 
nion that the abolition of the raj would 'en- 
sure to the pf>pulation of the state aperpetuity 



would be promoted by their being placed 
permanently under British rule, * no other 
advantages which could arise out of the 
measure would move him to propose it/ he 
pointed out the benefits to England and to 
the British empire in India which would 
accrue from the annexation in placing under 



of that just and mild government they have British management the great cotton fields 
lately enjoyed,' but * which they will hold in the valley of Berar, in constructing a 
by a poor and uncertain tenure if we resolve ' railway to convey the produce to the port 



to continue the raj, and to deliver it over 

to t^i** government of a boy brought up in 

sehicted for adoption almost by 

of whose character and qualities 

latever was known to the raja 

d him.' On the second point he 

"•ce with Willoughby 

•dyantage of every 



of Bombay, in surroundmg by British terri- 
tory the dominions of the nizam, and in esta- 
blishing a direct line of communication be- 
tween Bombay and Calcutta. 

In the case of Jbansi, a small state in 
Bundelkhand, there had been an adoption 
the day before the late raja died ; but the 
government had already set aside an un- 
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authorised adoption in favoar of the raja 
juBt deceased, and the goTemor-general, 
treating the case as that of a dependent 
principality held under a very recent grant 
uom the British ffovemment, decided, with 
the assent of all his council, that the state 
should he incorporated with British terri- 
tory. Dalhousie was also in favour of an- 
nexing Karauli, a Rajput state; hut when 
the question was referred to the court of 
directors, the proposal was negatived. 

Other cases in which Dalhousie affirmed 
the doctrine of lapse were those of the titu- 
lar sovereignties of the Camatic and of 
Tanjore, and that of the succession to the 
pension granted in 1818 to the ex-p^shwa 
Bajf Rao. In the first of these cases. Prince 
Axim Jah, uncle of the late nawab of the 
Camatic, a Muhammadan state, claimed to 
succeed to his deceased nephew in his 
titular dignities and emoluments. The claim 
was rejected on the unanimous recommenda- 
tion of George Francis Robert, third baron 
Harris [q. v.], and the other members of 
the Madras government, who considered 
that the treaty of 1801, made by Lord 
Wellesley with the late nawab's grandfather, 
was a purely personal treaty, and in no way 
bound the company to maintain the heredi- 
tary succession of tne nawabs of the Camatic ; 
and, further, that the perpetuation of the 
nawabship, involving as it aid the semblance 
of royalty without any of its power or re- 
sponsibilities, was politically inexpedient and 
morally injurious, the habits of tlie nawabs 
tending to bring hiffh station into disrepute, 
while they favoured the accumulation of an 
idle and dissipated population in the chief 
city of the presidency. Dalhousie's action in 
this case was confined to expressing his con- 
currence with the views and arguments of 
the local government, which were approved 
and acted on by the court of directors. 
The nawabship was abolished, and a liberal 
provision was made for Prince Azim Jah 
and for the dependents of the family. 

The Tanjore case, which was not finally 
settled until after Dalhousie had left India, 
w^as that of a Hindu titular raja dying with- 
out a male heir. The resident at Tanjore 
had recommended that one of the two daugh- 
ters of the late raja should be recognised as 
the heir to his titular dignities. To this 
Dalhousie objected on the ground that suc- 
cession in the female line to the headship 
of a native state was not recognised by 
Hindu law or usa^, and that it was inex- 
pedient to recognise any such rule of suc- 
cession in this case. His opinion was 
adopted by the court of directors who held 
that it was ' entirely out of the question 



that we should create such a right for 
the sole purpose of perpetuating a titular 
principality at a great cost to the public 
revenues.' 

The claim of Dhundu Pant Nana Sahib 
to succeed to the pension of his adoptive 
father, the ex-p4shwa, was rejected by Dal- 
housie because it was clear that the pen- 
sion was granted only for the life of Baji 
I^, and that this was understood by Baji 
Rao. 

There were one or two other cases of 
lapse, but those above mentioned were the 
only cases of any material importance, and 
it was upon them that was based the charge 
afterwards brought against Dalhousie that 
his annexation policy was one of the chief 
causes of the rebellion of 1857. His princi- 
pal assailants were Sir John Kaye, the his- 
torian of the sepoy war, Major Evans Bell, 
and Sir Edwin Arnold. But these critics 
overlook the fact that the policy which 
they denounce did not originate with Dal- 
housie, but had been prescribed by the home 
government long before he became governor- 
general. 

The annexation of Oudh, one of Dalhousie's 
latest acts, carried out under orders from the 
court of directors, was not caused by any 
failure of heirs, but by the long-continued 
and gross maladministration of that country, 
notwithstanding repeated warnings from 
successive governors-general. In tnis case 
it was not Dalhousie who recommended the 
extreme measure of annexation. In con- 
sideration of the loyalty towards the British 
government which had invariably charac- 
terised the rulers of Oudh, he advised the 
adoption of a measure which fell short, in 
name at all events, of the suppression of 
Oudh as a native state. "While lully recog- 
nising the hopelessness of any real reform 
in the administration of Oudh, save by per- 
manently vesting the whole of that admini- 
stration, civil and military, in the hands of 
the company, he considered that the object 
in view might be attained ' without resort- 
ing to so extreme a measure as the annexa- 
tion of the territory and the abolition of the 
throne,' and he accordingly proposed to notify 
to the king of Oudh that the treaty of 1801 
and all other treaties between his predeces- 
sors and the British power were at an end ; 
and that if he wished for their renewal, it 
could only be on a completely altered foot- 
ing ; and that unless he should consent to a 
new treaty, making over in perpetuity to the 
British government the entire administra- 
tion of his territory, he would no longer be 
considered as under British protection, and 
the resident and the troops would be with- 
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diawo. DaJliouBie'a proposal did not in thie 
CH«e commend ileelf to all his colleaguea, 
Mr. Dorin and John Peter Grant advo- 
cated the immediate aoneiatioa of Oudh. 
Colonel Low, who had strongly opposed the 
anneiBtion of Nuspur, but who, as resident 
at Lucknow, had been an ej'e-witaess of the 
terrible misgosernment of Oudh, eupported 
the governor-^neral'e proposal, as did Mr. 
(afterwards Sir Barnes) Peacock [q^v.] with 
Bome modificutioD. The court of directors, 
however, and the cabinet decided in favour 
of annexation, which was proclaimed a few 
weeks before Dalhonsie left India. 

The question of replacing M^eoro under 
native rule, from whicn it hwl been removed 



1 before Dalhoueie at the close of his 
administration, and was decided by him in 
the neeatiTe. A similar decision had been 
H^ven by Lord Hardinge, and was confirmed 
by Dalhousie's three successors, Lords Can- 
ning and Elgin and Sir John Lawrence. It 
yraa upheld by the home government until 
1867, when the secretary of state. Sir Charles 
"Wood, afterwardsViscount Halifax, suddenly 
ordered the re-establishment of the native 
sovereignty. 

The last three years of Dalhousie's rule 
were overshadowed by the death of hiti wife, 
to whom he was devot«dly att&ched, and 
his own ill-health. Lady Dalhoueie had 
been compelled by the stat« of her health in 
18o2 to seek a change of climate in the 
mountains of Ceylon. Early in 185.3 the 
same cause, and the desire to see herchildren, 
led her to sail for England by the Cape route, 
butshesiiftered from BBa-sickness throughout 
the long voyage, and died of exhaustion 
within sight of the English shores. This 
heavy blow did not interfere with Dalhousie's 
attention to his work, which, until his eldest 
daughter went out to him at the end of 
18G4, was the only solace of his grief. It 
was in this year (1803) that his projects for 
railways and telegraphs for India became 
accomplished facts. In the following year 
he was called upon to organise the new legis- 
latire council, provided for in the East 
India Company's charter act of 1853, and 
to establish the new lieutenant-governorship 
of Bengal ; and later in the year he had 
to give effect to the celebrated education 
despatch of July 185-1, of which he wrote 
that it contained ' a scheme of education 
for all India, far wider and more comprehen- 
sive than the local or supreme government 
could have ventured to suggest.' 

Dalhousie's tenure of ottice had been al- 
ready extended, at the request of the court 



of directors, for two years beyond the usual 
time. He was now requested by the si 
authority to stay on for one year mot 
request with which he complied, notwith- 
standing strong remonstrances from his 
medical advisers, feeling that he would not 
be justified in resigning his trust until the 
OuSh problem had been solved. 

One of his latest official nets was to place 
OD the council tabic, for transmission to the 
home government, nine minutes on various 
points connected with the Indian army, in- 
cluding proposals for on increase of the 
European and a reduction of the native force. 
lie had previously, on the occasion of two 
British regiments beingwithdrawnfrom In- 
dia for service in the Crimea, made a tignrous 
protest against any reduction of the British 
garrison. Notwithstanding this protest, Bri- 
tish regiments were withdrawn both for the 
Crimea and for the Persian Gulf, and vrhpn 
the mutiny took place one of the charges 
preferred against Dalhousie was that he had 
neglected the military question altogether. 

JDuring these later years Dalhousie • health 
was steadily declining. In 1855 he spent 
several months on the Nilgiri Hills in the 
Madras Presidency, but without deriving 
any permanent benefit &om the change of 
climate. It was there that he wrot« his 
minute on the Oudh queation. On 29 Feb. 
1856 he made over the government to lyjrd 
Canning and embarked for England on 
6 March. His departure was signalised by& 
concourse of the inhabitants of Calcutta, of 
all classes, apparently animated bj one feel- 
ing of admiration of lis services, of recTet at 
losing him, and of sincere sympathy with bis 
invalid condition. During the voyage bomci 
he completed the review, already referred to, 
of the principal measures of his government 
and of the condition of India — a document 
which, whether regard be had to the compre- 
hensiveness of its contents or to the circum- 
stances in which it was penned, the greater 
[lart of it written in pencil and the writer 
ying on his back as he wrote, is probably 
unique as a state paper. He landed in Eng- 
land on 13 May 1856, and on the following 
day was voted a pension of 5,000/. a year by 
the directors of the East India Company. A 
year later the mutiny of the Bengal army 
took place, and then there occurred in many 
quarters a most strange revulsion of feeling 
regarding- the administration of the great 
proconsul. It was alleged that his policy of 
annexation and bis blind confidence in tfae 
nati\-o army, coupled with his omission to 
provide for tlia maintenance of an adequate 
British force, were the main causes of themu- 
tiny. It is needless to say that this opinion 



was in no v&t shared b^ those acquainted 
with the actual facts. His former colleaguea 
and subordinates in the government of India 
knew thai the policy of refusLnf^ to sanction 
adoptions in the caae of dependent native 
£tat«9 had no connection with the mutiny, 
and that, in the one caseofanceiation — that 
of Oudh — ^ which may have had eomething to 
do with that military outbreak, it was not 
Dalhousie but the membersof hia council and 
thiigovemment at home who were responsible 
for the complete transfer of that state from 
native to British rule. When these charges 
were made, Dalhousie'g state of health was 
such that it was impossible for him to defend 
himself, and it cannot be eaid that his former 
mttslera or the government of the day gave 
him that HUpport which he might reasonably 
have expected. The policy of annexing de- 
pendent principalities owing to the failure 
of natural heirs waa practically reversed by 
his successor, with the approval of the home 
government. In the meantime his physical 
soSeringa were aggravated by distress of 
mind at the calamity in which India was in- 
volved, anil at his inability to defend himself, 
or to aid by his advice and experience the 
measures which were taken to meet the 
crisis, ne died on 1 9 Dec. I »60 at Dalhousie 
Caetle, in the forty-ninth year of his age- 
He left two dan|hterg, the younger of whom 
had shortly betore tus death married Sir 
James Fergusson of Kilterran. The elder, 
Lady Susan Ramsay, who was her father's 
close companion from the time she joined 
him in India, married after his deatn the 
Hon. Robert Bourke, brother of Richard 
Southwell Bourke, sixth earl of ftlayo [q. v.] 
By a clause added to his will a few months 
before he died, he made over all his letters 
and private papers t^ the charge of his elder 
daughter, with instructions that at her death, 
or BOoneT if she should think fit, ' all these 
and other documents bearing on the history 
of the Dalhousie family ' were to be delivered 
to the holder of the title of Dalliousie, with 
an injunction to let no portion of the private 
papers of his father or hmiself be made public 
until at least fifly years should have passed 
after his death. 

Dalhousie ranks with the ablest of his 
predecessors in the government of India, and 
the brilliancy of his administration and the 
solid benefits conferred by it have not been 
eqoalled by that of any of his successors. 
While be extended the limits of British India 
by adding large provinces to the empire, his 
administrative achievements conferred on the 
country lasting benefits. To him India owes 
railways and ttl<»Taphai the reform of the 
postal system, and the development of irri- 



gation and roadmaking. He removed im- 
posts which shackled the internal trade of 
the cotmtry ; did everything in his power 
to promote popular education ; suppressed 
thuggism ; succesafuUy grappled with the 
crime of dacoity in British India and checked 
infanticide in the native states, while he im- 
proved the controlling machinery in some of 
the most important departments by substi- 
tuting individual responsibility for the more 
dilatory and less efiective system of boards 
and committees. He possessed in a remark* 
able degree some of the faculties which ore 
most conducive to effective administration. 
He liad a great capacity for work, and in 
that way set an invaluable example to those 
who worked under him. His despatches and 
minutes are models of official writing, deal- 
ing with every point of importance, meeting 
every objection that could possibly be raised, 
and invariably couched in language of the 
most transparent clearness. The labour he 
went through was enormous, but his work 
was never in arrears — the day's work was 
done in theday. He was an excellent jud^ 
of character. In placing John Lawrence in 
chat^ of the Punjab, he enabled his succes- 
sor to suppress the mutiny within a period 
far shorter than would Love been possible 
had that province been placed in less efficient 
hands. By the members of his personal staff, 
and by others whose duties brought them 
into immediate contact with him, he was 
regarded with mingled sentiments of respect 
and affection. His relations with the mem- 
bers of his council were of the happiest kind. 
In that connection what was sum by Lord 
William Ben tinck regarding Sir Oharles Met- 
calfe might have been said of Dalhousie, that 
' he never cavilled about a trifle and never 
yielded on a point of importance.' To the 
court of directors he invariably paid the 
deference due to their position, and there 
never was a governor-general who received 
from that body a more thorough and cordial 
support. He was unquestionably a man of 
a masterful disposition and intolerant of op- 
position when satisfied that his own view 
was right. He was tenacious, at times per- 
haps over- tenacious, in maintaining his own 
authority, when any attempt was made to 
interfere in matters which he deemed to lie 
within his proper province. But when oil 
is said, the fact remains that he was one of 
the greatest rulers, if not the greatest ruler, 
whom India has known. 
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S848). On the 27th of the same month he 
obtained charters of the lands of Tealing and 
PoU[avie, Forfarshire (ib. No. 2349); on 
80 May 1498, of a house and garden in 
the Cowgate, Edinburgh (ib. No. 2412) ; on 
IdSept. of the lands of Terrenzeane, Ayrshire 
{ib. No. 2453^ ; and on 6 Nov. 1600 of other 
lands in Edinburgh {ib. No. 2554). Finally, on 
13 May 1510, he had a charter of the lands 
iof Balmain and others in the county of Kin- 
cardine erected into a free barony, to be 
called the barony of Balmain {ib. No. 3460). 
Such was the trust placed in him by the 
king that, in connection with the negotia- 
tions preceding Flodden, he was sent in 
January 1512 as ambassador to llennr VIII 
{Let tent and State Pajters Henry VIII. ed. 
Gairdner, vol. i. No. 2069). He also went 
on similar missions in December 1512 {ib. 
No. 3569) and in January 1513 {ib. No. 
3676). lie died in 1513, leaving a son 
\Mlliam Ramsay, whose son, Gilbert Ram- 
say of Balmain and Fasque, was created a 
baronet of Nova Scotia on 3 Sept. 1625. On 
the death, without issue, of Alexander, 
sixth baronet of Nova Scotia, 11 Feb. 1806, 
his kinsman, Thomas Ramsay, colonel in the 
East India service, became seventh baronet, 
but died without issue in 1830, when the Nova 
Scotia baronetcy became extinct. The es- 
tates of Sir Alexander Ramsay were left to 
his nephew, Alexander Burnett, son of Sir 
Thomas Burnett of Leys, baronet, by Cathe- 
rine Ramsay, Sir Alexander Ramsay^s sister, 
who assumed the surname and arms of Ram- 
ify, and was father of Edward Bannerman 
liamsay [q. v.] 

[Exchequer Rolls of Scotland, vols, ix.-x. ; 
Reg. Mag. 8ig. Scot. vol. i.; Accounts of the 
Lonl High Treasurer of Scotland, vol. i. ; Cal. 
Ilocuments relating to Scotland, vol. iv. ; Letters 
nnd State Papers, Reign of Henry VIII, vol. i. ; 
Ellis's Original Letters, Ist sor. toL i. ; Lyndsay 
of Pitscottie's Chronicle ; Douglass Scottish 
Peerago (Wood), i. 221-2.] T. F. U. 

RAMSAY, JOHN (1490 P-1551), divine, 
bom about 1496, was possibly son of John 
Ramsay {d. 1515), rector of Braboume, Kent. 
lie joined the college of canons regular at 
New Inn Ilall, Oxford, and graduated B.A. 
in 151 a-U and B.D. in 1522. He was after- 
wards successively prior of St. Mary's Col- 
lege, Oxford (about 1528), and of Merton 
Abbey, Surrey. To the latter office he was 
elected on 31 Jan. 1530. In 1537 Thomas 
Paynell Tq. v.] dedicated to him his transla- 
tion of Erasmus's ' Of the Comparation of a 
Virgin and a Martyr,' which he had under- 
taken at Ramsay's request. Ramsay adopted 
reforming principles, and resigned his pnory 
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before the dissolution of the monasteries, and 
the abbey was surrendered to the king in 
1538 by another prior, John Bowie (Dug- 
dale, Monasticon, vi. 246). 

Before 1545 Ramsay became rector of 
Woodchurch (Deanery of Lympne, Kent), 
and died in possession of the rectory in 1551 
(Hasted, Kent, iii. 111). 

Ramsay wrote: 1. *A Corosyfe to be 
layed hard unto the Hartes of all FaythfuU 
Professours of Christes Gospel, gathered out 
of the Scriptures by John Ramsay,' 12mo, no 
place or date. But at the close of the work 
it commends and prays for Edward VI, and 

* for the laws permitting the liberty of 
Christ's Gospel.' It was therefore published 
some time between 1548 and 1551 ; it is pro- 
testant and evangelical in tone. 2. * A Com- 
munication or a Dialogue between a Poor 
Man and his Wife, wherein thou shalt find 
Godly Lessons for thy Instruction,' 8vo, 
without date or place (see Tanner, Bibl, 
Brit.) 

[Foster's Alumni Oxon. ; Clark's Oxford 
Ref?. ; Hasted's Kent, iii. Ill, 303; Tanner's 
Bibl. Brit.-Hib. (refers to Wood's Manuscript 
Cat. iv. 57, 1585); Wood's Athenae Oxon. i. 339, 
Fasti, i. 36 ; Dugdale's Monast. xi. 246 ; Letters 
and Papers of Henry VIII, ed. Gairdner ; Foxe's 
Actes and Mon. v. 245.] W. A. S. 

RAMSAY, Sir JOHN, Viscount Had- 
dington and Earl op Holderness (1580?- 
1626), a favourite of James VI, was the 
second son of James Ramsay of Dulhousio 
and Elizabeth Hepburn, and was bom about 
1580. While in attendance on the king at 
Falkland in 1600 he, in presence of the kinff, 
gave the lie to Patrick Mjrrtoune, the kiug^s 
master-carver, whereupon Myrtoune slapped 
him on the cheek. The king separated the 
disputants ; but on the following day llamsay 

* invadit the close* of the palace, and meeting 
Myrtoune, struck him on the arm and head, 
and drew his sword * to have slain him * hud 
he not been prevented. On this account 
he was found guilty of treason, but, having 
submitted to the kmg*s will, Avas pardom-d, 
and again received into favour (Pitcairn, 
Criminal Trials, ii. 92). A few months 
afterwards, Ramsay, while in attendance 
on the king at Perth, played a prominent 
part in connection with the so-called Gowrie 
conspiracy of 5 Aug. According to the 
authorised version of the incident, Ramsay 
had taken charge of a hawk which had that 
day been brought in from the count rj-, and 
on going to present it to the king found him 
engaged in a desperate struggle with Alex- 
ander Ruth ven, brother of the Earl of Gowrie. 
Ramsay thereupon, according to the'IIii^tory 
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RAMSAY. J'-»nN il'i->J-l-r',n. pvr, 
•■ r:: :r. K:'.inir::>?k in l^lr?. rtt^riTt i » 
1 ■::.:--;•-:: :-.i: !■ r. . Afrer tv*>: d i n i: for sr v-i-ral 
vrir* -vi-han unci-.- a: DundonaM. Ayrshi^". 
}.- 'A-:t- appr-^nTi-.-tJ to caq»^:-woavin;: in 
Kilaiiin-i -ck. and <o.ia l»pan M vvrsily wbile 
at-«:n'lin;r *' liij* I'Wm. Subi-t^ut'ntlT lii» 



III' riii'l ' t},ir"'/r. ;i;.'f <i li";irt nt. Th<: yi'iint. b-cam- a ^^j-yc^-x in Kilmarnock, but. rae^t- 
^'i',i fi Inm I 'I if»ij;;ili- v/lfh In- ov.n urn.-, and inir with r»-ver*»=-«, relinquii^hod th»? bu>in-.»??. 
ilii- iii'iii',. ' ll;r« d'-xirji vln'i'vv prinripis '.-T and for fifte^.-n year? travelled thn^iiph Sc-t- 
pMtri;i.' ^Uv'J.'*. \ii/. HU^iHii- Imd II ohart'rr land .«*.dlinp Li« poems. Finally, ho Ixvami* 
Iff III' iiifi'l- firi'l h;ir'ini«- lHl'inj.'in;f to th'? thy ngont of a benevolent society in E J in- 
(li ■■'•!■, I'i iilili'v 'if M<-lr'H<r iniitiMJ into >L lord- biir^h. lit; died at Glasgow on 11 M:it 
iilii|i, I'l li'i riill«'l \\\i'. I'inMilp of .M«'lrosi», ]87n. 

\miIi iIh- Mil«- *#r Lord of Milro.wi- (Z^-//. .V^///. I Whih' a carpet-weaver Ilamsaj contri- 

»SV// .SVii/. HMKi :?(), Nil. j.'V.M, and on L'o Aiiir. j biit^d verses to the ' Edinburjfb' Litemry 

'Mlfilii- wii'irn-iitHij I^ird lUniKiiyof Mi'lro.H*', I Journal,' edited by Ilenrr Glassford IVll 

■nin iiii'l lii'ilif'IrHiiiiiJi'Haiid uMNJ^nH wliiiN 1 [<|.v.] In 18i% he publisned his collecred 

■' Tliin IiimI litli* lify howevnr, n'HJ^ned 1 ]K)ems under the title of ' Woodnotes of a 
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er,' which reai^hed a Eeconil edition 
in 1839. 'The Eglinton Pnrk Meeting,' 
the leading piece in (be volume, is a humo- 
rous and fnirlj vigorous description in ' ot' 
tavK rima' (modelled perhaps en 'Anster 
Fair') of a review of the Arrsbire veomanry 
by ihe Marquis of llastinga in 1823. ■ Dun- 
donald Castle,' in somewhat laboured heroic 
iiiplels, ia energetic and picturesque. 
[Tbe CoutampomricB of Bums and the more 
rewnt poets of Ayrshire : Rogers's Modern Scot- 
tish Minstrel; Gmnt Wilson's Poets and Pwtry 
_ of .Scol land ; Irring's Diclionnry of Eminent 
■ - .D.] T. a 

, RAMSAT or EAMSEY, LAITRENCE 
_t 1550-1588), versifier, apparently joined 
n 1650a body of sectaries, meeting at Faver- 
r, who advocated anabaptism 
■Dd Pelagiaaism (Stbtfe, Memoriab, u. i. 
870). Subsequently he identified himself 
vith advanced puritaniem. About 1571 he 
TBDomously attacked the caiholice in a 
jiedeslrian poem in seven-line stanzas en- 
titled ' Tbe Practise of the Diuell. The aun- 
eient poisened Practises of the Diuell, in his 
Fa^stes. against tbe true profe.ssors of Uoda 
holieworde.in these our latter dayes, Newlie 
act forth bvL.HamEev,'Iiondon(by Timotbie 
Bider), 410 (Bodl.)' The same publisher 
Usued in 1S78 a broaditde by Ramsay, ' A 
short Discourse of Mans fatall end, with an 
unlayned commendation of the wortbinesse 
«f Svr Nichoia* Dacon ' (folio sheet ; Brit- 
well), and on 5 Aug. 1583 Edward White 
obtained a license for the publication of 
lUmsav's ' Wishinge and Wouldinge,' which 
is not tnowu to be extant. It was possibly 
a poem resembling Nicholas Breton's ' I 
'would nnd I would not.' Ramsay seems in 
later life to have been attached to the house- 
liold of the Earl of Leicester, who nlTected 
sympathy with tho puritans. Afler Leiees- 
Im's deaIh,EdwardAgga9 obtained (15 Oct. 
1688)8licensefortbepuhlicationof' Ramsies 
Ikiewell to his late lord & master therle of 
Leicester, which departed this worlde at 
CorTjurye the 4 Sept. 1588.' No copy is 
now known. None of his works are in the 
British Museum Library. 

[Sliype's Annals, ir. i. 125.268-B; Brjdges'ii 
Ki-stitiilA,i)i.4S0; Collier's Stationer^ Register 
{ehakespeoTD Society), ii. 181; Ititson's BibL 
Port. p. 300; Notes and Qaerits, 2nd scr. zii. 
Ut] S. L. 

RAMSAY or RAMSEY, ROBERT (/. 
1630), musician, began tho study of music iu 
1009. and gradualed Mus. Bac. at Cambridge 
in 1818. Subsetjueatlyhe wasmaster of the 
choristers at Trinity College, and apayment to 
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him oi ol. is recorded on 13 Jan. 1631-2. In 

the Tudway collection (ilari. M8S,) he is de- 
scribed as organist of 'Trinity College about 
1B39 ; Tudway inaccurately calls him John 
Hamsey. Of Itamsey's extant compositions 
there are anthems in his autograph at tbe 
Euiog Library, Anderson'sCoUege, Glasgow, 
and eleven others in the part-books at St. 
Peter's College, Cambridge. Along with the 
latter appear a complete service (with a 
Lilanyl.aLatin Litany, and two settings of 
tbe Latin Te Deum and Jubilate. Both 
Litanies were published in Jebb's ' Choral 
Eesjionses ondLitaaiesoftheEnglisbChurch.' 
This musicwas doubtless compo.ied forCosin, 
who in 16S1 became mssler of Peterhouse, 
Ramsey's service is also in the old part- 
books at Ely, and was copied by Tudway, 
together with a canon-anthem by Ramsey, 
A Te Deum by him is preserved in a fine 
part^book (Adilit. MS. 29280). 

Merrick's translation of Horace's ' Donec- 
gratus,' which was undertaken by the poet 
in 1627 while be was at Cambridge, was set 
by Ramsey, but the music is not known to 
be eYtanl. A volume of songs and dialogues 
(in the British Museum Addit. MS. 1160S), 
transcribed during (he Commonwealth, con- 
tains two compositions by him, an elegy 
' What teares, decre Prince,' and ' In guiltie 
ijlht,' tbe dialogue (Saul, Samuel, and the 



17791, In a volume of iioetry, apparently 
written at Cambridge about 11)30 (Brit. 
Mus. .\ddit. MS. 16227), Ramseys signa- 
ture is appended to tho well-known ' Go, 
Sijured man,' which was afterwards made 
cnouB by Dr. Blow's setting; hut Herrick 
published' the poem as his own. An im- 

Crfect set of part-books in tbe Bodleian 
brary {MS. Mtu. f. 20-24) contain seve- 
ral others of liamsey's works, among them 
three elegies said to be taken from ' Dia- 
logues of sorrow for the death of the late 
Prince Henrie, IG15.' This work, if pub- 
lished, has been lost. Another set iu the 
same library {ib. !. 25-8) has preserved 
Ramsey's 'comencheraent song,' a motetl, 
'Inclina Dgmine,' for eight voices. One 
anthem is included in James Clifford's 
word-book of anthems used at St. Paul's 
after tbe Restoration. 



Earl. MS5. 7337. 7340; information bom Mr. 
G. E. P. Arkwright ; Conclusion-looks of Tripity 
College, kindly commanicated by tlio Rer. U. 
Sinker.] U. ». 
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K AMSAY. KOMKJiT (1842-1882), Aus- 
ir.ili.in |>«»liiiiMan, 8011 of A. M. ]{amsay, a 
mm 1*1 or lift lu» united pnfsbyterinn churchy 
^-.iH Imni at Hawick in Roxburgh shirrs in 
Ki'hniarv ISJ2. 1 1 in father emipTated in 



actively helped to anranj^. He was not 
ajyrain in office, but in 1881 he took an actire 
part in promoting- the bill abolishing all futon 
pensions to 8er\-ants of the ^vemment. 
liamsav died suddenly at his residence in 



isir to MiOlMmmo, and Kob<»rt was edu- | Gipps Street, Melbourne, on 23 May 18^i 
o.iii'd tirst at a nri vat o school, and then at He married, in 1868, Isabella Catherine, 
th«' Scottish ci>lli«ff« in that city. Having ' daughter of Roderick Urqukart of Yanjf^ir 
>tndii'd law at Mflbounit^ University and ' Park, Victoria, who, with four childwn, 
mTmmI his arlicli'S, In* was admitted a solici- ! survived him. 

lor in lSii2. when he In 'Ran practice on his 1 [Melbourne Argns. 24 May 1882; Victoma 
own account. In January 1800 Macgregor, . Hanfl.ml and Official Year Book.l C. A. H. 
uir* titrmer master, took him into partner- 

^!llIl. and tlie tirm was knciwn as Macgregor, I RAJffSAY or RAMSEY, THOM.VS(;f. 
K:uuHay, iS: Hrahe of Melbourne. | U>o3k Roman catholic agent, aon of Alexander 

liauiNny mmmms t»» havi' begun his politi- , Ramsey, a Scottish physician, bom in St. 
i'«l enriMT by Inviuniiig secn'tary to a com- ■ l)unstan*8 parifih, near Temple Bar, about 
iinitiv for alntlishing state aid to religion, ', lO-U, was sent by his father, at the age of fix- 
in winch his father also took an active teen, to Holland to his uncle, Alexander 
p:ni. ih\ 27 Oct. 1S70 he took his seat in ' Petree, that he might study at I-.eyden. Hi« 
thr le»;islaii>e assembly as niembt^r for Kast uncle, however, disapproved of this plan, and 



H.MirUe, and. as I he youngest meml)er, moved 
the ndilrcNS ; his s]HUH*h gave pnuninence to 
the (pioMiou o( stale tnlucation, which soon 
nbo,>r)H«il hi>attention. Sir James McCulloch 
in \ . w rts in ]iiuver, and liamsay, as a mode- 
rule jiroiei'tionist, generally siip]iorted hiin. 
Sir iJjiVMU hutl'v succeeded McC'ullodi in 

ft 

.Idui' iS'.'l,:tud in .lunt> IsT'J Ramsay took a 
b'.-iiliiik: |>:irt ill displaciiiir his ministry. James 



on his advice he was removed to Glas^w, 
where he studied philosophy and Greek f^r 
a twelvemonth, and graduated M.A. Hriven 
to lOdinburgh by a visitation of the plajjuf, 
he devoted himself to philosophy for another 
year, and graduated M.A. there also. Ik'in;: 
advised to perfect himself abroad, he sailed 
to Bremen and thence proceeded to Wiirzbunr, 
and eventually reached Rome. His action? 



{ iikiiil:ill Knnu'is came in, and l{ams;iv ioined there are not verv clear. He himself a^strts 

• ft> • • 

hi-. iiMui'»tr\ >\ithi»iit portfolio. lie carried that he abode with the Dominicans a y^ar 

I hi' bill whieli made a jury's decision dep«Mul ' and then entered the Jesuit college. ButtluTP 

iMi I lie \oti' oi' a tlirej^fourths majority, and is no mention of him in the register of tli** 

III ilu'Nunh' sfssion introduced a new educa- 1 college, and another account makes him .tn 

lion ai-l. NVhi'u, on .*il July lS7l, the mini- otlicer of the inquisition. After two vt-ar* 

>u\ wrtN ri'etiuj*triu*ted, IJamsny beeann» post- ' in Rome, he was sent to Ilildesheim.whenc* 

ui.'i-ler ^ieniTJil. ami, by introducing the ' he was ordered to England. Taking the 

^\ trui ot' lon^ terms of cimtract for the ■ name of Thomas Ilorsley, he made his way 

iii.nl lerMci', >MV»'d tln» colony eonsiderabh* ■ to Hamburg, stayed with Dr. KlboroUirhfthe 

• um ol' ni'MU'V. In October IS7.'), in McCul- Knglish minister, and took a passago in the 

I,., Ii'.i iliinl ministry, he became minister of Klizabeth for Newcastle, where he had for- 

fiiiMii' ni'itnii'tnui and also po.-tniaster-gen»«- merly made a stay with his fatlier. Hnvinr 

\ (I, ;in.l. \ ii^nn-oiiNly admiui>t«Ting the etluca- ' landed early in l()o3, he called himselfJo«''ph 

u.in.'n-i,ln' in twoyiMTs opened mor»>schtK»ls ' Ben Israel, and described himself as a Jt''^' 

in».»nntn ili>lncts than any predt»cessor. His ' fnun Mantua, who was convinced of thedn;'- 

i,iuni" of oMleo e!im«» t«» an eml on 11 Mav ' trine of the Trinitv from the studv of I'ldTo. 

I'.. . , lull in Is7s he ri»])res,Mited the colony . and was seekincr the w^orthiest exponents nf 

tk (lie hirm'apllie eon ten -nee at Mellvuirne. truth. Disappointed in the hos]»itality of tli»' 

til OitobiT ls7s lie led the attick upon Newcastle ministers, he went into Durham to 

\' ""iIi.iuii-snn's i'ducati»>n bill, and it was dt^ ' Lieutenant-colonel Paul Ilobson,conceniinir 

». iiv'd |M»e O'Sii vNvssv. SiK John-. On whom he had made inquiries abroad. Afti-r 

« Miueh ISSO lie iiuned James Service's a month's stav, 11 obson sent him to Thoraa* 

.u.iii-li\ as chief secretary and niini>ter of ' Til lam, baptist minister at Hexham, by whom 

K- ib!n" III**! ruction. In Junehis]»rom])titude ' he was baptistMl. The presby terian and ind*^ 

^ ■-imb"**"' ♦•» the ca]»tun» of the Kelly gang pendent ministers were not, however, wi-U 

v Iw'i' Km Y, Knw.viin", but he disposed towards a baptist convert, and 

OS resigned in Aujrust «mthe ! measures were takentotest his story. Certain 

ining the coum'il: thisques- 1 admissions which he had made in the thrvs 

t dtvided by a c«u«pr<unise of sea-sickness to Christopher Shadfimh, 

wo Iiouses, 'which lUmsay j master of the Elizabeth, were alleged against 
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him, but he stoutly denied them. His ruin 
was completed, however, by the interception 
of a letter which he had written to his 
lather. He confessed that the Jesuits had 
aent him to England to seduce people to 
Catholicism. On 13 July 1653 a warrant 
was issued for his arrest {CaL State Papers, 
1653, p. 428), and he was examined by order 
of the privy council (ib. pp. 73, 101). His 
fate is uncertain. On 29 March 1660 a cer- 
tain Thomas Ramsey received a pass to France 
(ib. 1659-60, p. 572), but his identity with 
the catholic agent is doubtful. 

[A False Jew, by Th. Welde, C. Sidenham, 
"W. Hammond, Th. Durant ; Th. TelUm's Ban- 
ners of Love Displaied ; Confession of Joseph 
Ben Israel; Examination of Thomas Ramsey, 
Statement of Christopher Shadforth (British 
Huseum).] E. I. C. 

RAMSAY, THOMAS KENNEDY 
(1826-1880), Canadian judge and jurist, bom 
in Ayr on 2 Sept. 18:^6, was third son of 
David Ramsay of Grimmat in the parish of 
Straiten, Ayrshire, and Edinburgh, writer 
to the signet. His mother was a daughter 
of Thomas Kennedy of Kirkmechan House, 
Ayr; she died in 1878. His father died 
early, and his mother went to St. John's, 
Maryhill, where Ramsay began his educa- 
tion under private tutors ; later he was 
trained at a school at St. Andrews, then at 
Ayr academy, and afterwards in France. 
In 1847 Ramsay, his mother, and brothers 
migrated to Cfanada, and settled on the 
estate of St. Hugues. After studying law 
in the office of Meredith, Bethune, & Dunkin, 
solicitors, he was admitted to the bar in 1852, 
and soon practised with success. He was also 
an active contributor to the press ; for a time 
he aided in the management of * La Patrie,' 
in which he fought the battle of the seigneurs 
( landed proprietors) with substantial success; 
later he conducted the * Evening Telegraph ; * 
he also edited the * Law Reporter,' and aided 
in establishing the ' Lower Canada Jurist.' 
In 1859 he was appointed secretary of the 
commission for the codification of the civil 
law of Lower Canada, but in 1802 was super- 
seded by the liberals, who complained that 
he took part in political meetings. In 1865 
he published his ' Index to Reported Cases,' 
and soon afterwards he was appointed crown 
prosecutor at Montreal; in 1866 he prose- 
cuted the fenian raiders at Sweetsburg. In 
1867 he became Q.C., and unsuccessfully 
contested, for the second time, a seat in the 
Canadian House of Commons. 

In 1870 Ramsav was appointed an as- 
sistant justice of the superior court, and in 
1873 a puisne judge of the court of queen's 



bench for the Dominion. His industry was 
immense, and his devotion to work shortened 
his life. He spent great pains upon his judg- 
ments, invariaoly writing them out. He was 
especially well read in Roman law. He wrot e 
various pamphlets on legal subjects, and left 
in manuscript a ' Digest of the Decisions ot 
the Court of Appeal.' His only relaxation 
he sought in farming on his estate at St. 
Hugues. He died unmarried on 22 Dec. 
1886, and was buried at the Mount Royal 
cemetery, Montreal. 

[Montreal Gazette, 23 and 25 Dec. 1886 ; 
Montreal Legal News, 1 Jan. 1887.] C. A H. 

RAMSAY, WILLIAM, of Colluthib, 
Earl of Fife (Jl, 1356-1360), was descended 
from a Fifeshire family who possessed the 
lands of CoUuthie and Leuchars-Ramsay. 
On his marriage about 1 356 to Isabel, countess 
of Fife, and daughter of Duncan Macdufi, 
earl of Fife, he was invested with the earldom 
of Fife by the cinctus of the belt and sword. 
Either this Sir William Ramsay or possibly 
Sir William Ramsay of the house of Dal- 
housie accompanied the Earl of Douglas to 
France in 1356, and fought against the Eng- 
lish under Edward the Black Prince at the 
battle of Poitiers on 19 Sept. 1356. Ramsay 
is stated to have succeeded in effecting the 
escape of Archibald de Douglas, brother of 
the Knight of Liddesdale, who was taken 

Erisoner at the battle, by pretending to rate 
im soundly for having killed his master and 
decked himself out in his clothes (Wyntoun, 
ed. Laing, ii. 496). 

On 27 June 1358 a papal dispensation was 
granted for the marriage of David de Berclay 
to Elizabeth, countess of Fife. Burnett, in 
a preface to the ' Exchequer Rolls of Scot- 
land ' (vol. i. p. clvii), assumes that the lady 
here referred to was Isabel, liamsay's wife, 
and suggests that her marriage with Ramsay 
must have been dissolved by divorce; but, if 
so dissolved, it does not seem to have been 
dissolved at so early a date, for he is men- 
tioned as earl of Fife — a title which he bore 
in his wife's right — in March 1359-60 (Ex^ 
chequer Eolls of Scotland, i. 602, 603, (W6, 
608). It is more probable that Countess 
Elizabeth was Ramsay *s daughter by a 
former marriage {Complete Peerage, ed. 
G. E. C, sub * Fife '). Ramsay either died 
or was divorced sometime about 1360; for 
in this year the Countess of Fife married 
a second husband. The Lord William Ram- 
say of Colluthie who subsequently appears 
in numerous entries in the ' Exchequer Rolls,' 
was doubtless Ramsay's son by a former 
marriage {Exchequer Polls, i. 609). The line 
of the Ramsays of Colluthie ended in Eliza- 
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^ .. r*'--. •*«.■■ ••• •* , ^ - ---_^ \ *■•_ 

-• ' ■■ .* m ■■ ■■ ■ ■■« * ■«« «»« 

m**' .m m 9 !• «•.«'/ i.jC.*. ''-If «..>*,.• ^«. 

'■.': jf, ::/;'-. ••■.:.': .•■■* <rT.-'i t'/ ly.:. ; n \z. 

; ■ "fcl'/ritjMiIiPT, ;ifi'i v,;.- iiv!fj;r 'Aitli Li- fn*h»rr 
;'i M'r.f/orri. On ^il Jiily }if; v.hs a'iriiitr»vj 

I'ii-, •'.;iifi-, 11': \\",\: ]>}iy-if:i;iti in or-Iinury 
I'.' I.'irl*- If, \v\\i\ v.ji- liviii'' Jif J'lviJi'iiitli. 
■•. iiii III- wu-1 li'lriiitic'i M.f>. Jit. (.'aiubritl^".' 
|j . i'i»..»I riifiii'Jiiti- in .IiiriH lO'W i (Jul. Stiitr 
l''if>it-,, \h,iu. W;«;7 '^j ji. 107). J lis la-t 
|i'il»li«' ihori \\ t\ii.\i'A l'/7'J, iifl'-r vvliich Ii«;fli<- 
jipjM .ir . 

II'- piilili. Ii"fl : I, ' liUX \'«ri'italis ; or, 
''liri tiiiii .IiKJicifil A^-l rn]r>^ry viiHiiciit(rcl,*\'rr., 
MniI, r\\it (in rc|ily 1u Natiianii-I HoliiU's or 
lI'iiiH'i, h.l). |<j. V. I : »ui«»w«TfMl by W. Kow- 
Iiiinl, M.I>.) L'. * A Shorl Misronrs*! of \\ny 
l!iliii ipul'i III' Sniiin','\.<*., HwljSvo. .'J. * Vox 
I ■hlliinirn/ \(r., HloL', Hyo. *|. *Astrolo^ia 
li'i'iiMurain . . . an liil riMlnctioiitothn Know- 

Ii'il; r iIh' SlarM,' \i'. hl.")."i, fol. (])nrtrait }>y 

'rimnri ( 'i'm-im). fi. * '<) iii/^'^xiirrov kut t^u\i)\ 

I ■•*• , IT, Miiu'm hij.vnity and I'rrlVrtion,' ic. 

Ii'iitl , S\ii (liiiIiJK a tntiliu'ian doct riiic of \\\v 

ini'Mii III" fill' Minil). <J. * |)i» N'iMipnis: or, a 

i»i I'll III' i'oriViiMi)nM,'\c. U\Vh,\, ll.*nin(\vrittt'ii 

III hi.iit; ili'dii'Mlion to (MiarlcM 11, datod 

"Ii Oft. Mi<UM: aiiolliiT rdilion. Nvith titlo 

' I, ill '4 SiMMinlv.' \t\ hJtio, Svo. 7. *'K..\/ni- 

fliiXfi\«i,i ; or Somo lMi\^i('aM*inisidiTat ioiis of 

^' \i\ I«5«JS,'Smi. S. •rii.^lo'iitlo- 

'iii|i»tiion. . . . Uva IV'rsoiiot'ljiiality/ 

I, S\o: also rjiiio ^iinon.; dt>dioa(iou 

\t OalhouMr, ilatiHl loJuno l(U>lM. 
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M.r. :::. ini K/t-rr. -earl of H-icLin. \h 
"K-;,- 1?'. iT-rz, :■:■ rrpre=r?!:t •h-r b'jrrh ''i M 'nt- 
r — in 'Lr >•* ■::>!: pirliiXviit in l»*!7aiiil 
I •;:: 1 . Or. 1' 1 July 1 » J I r he oltalned fr^rj :be 
>:!r*j a chir-rr of tb*? bir-»ny of l>alli''»u?ie 
ar.'i oi 'hr lan-Is <: t Kerinzt'.^n. Midl'tliian 
i7>5r. 3///./. %. .S«//. lecKi^lM. No. 7i4). 
Ffv ^ncc'.-^l*-**! Li* fiith»rr in 161*!*. and on the 
ocr-a-j'.n of the coronation of Charlr? I in 
Scotland wa^ admit t-^d to the diirnity i>!* Karl 
of Dyliiousi'* and Lord Uanisny nf Kt-riiijinn 
hy \.i\rt:n\ dat«.-d l"J June Iti-'J^J to him anJ 
hi'i li'MTa male. 

JJalhoiisi^ i« placed by James Cinnlon \ S^oU 
AJfttirs, i. Mf,)) among tho:?e of the coiiiuiis- 

I siomtrs appointed for the subscription of tL** 
kinjr's cov**nant ^vho were covenanters. an«l 
lie Hubscrib'.'d the libel against the bish'.l>s 
nn-sented the same year to thepn?s«bytiT>ul* 
ICdinburgh {ib. p. li'7). lie also signt-d the 
letter of the covenanting lords of 10 April 
WhV.) to the Earl of Essex (Balfour, Anunh, 
ii. .'548 ), and served as colonel in the covenant- 
ing army which took up a posit ion on l>un>e 
Law to bar the jjrogress of Charles I north- 
wards (HoDEUT WwiAAii, lA'tterA aud Jonr- 
fialjiy i. L*l 1 ). lie also sen-ed as colonel in 
the c()v«!nanting armv which on :? Aug. ll>10 
crossed t heTweednnd invaded l^ngland 1 1V\L- 
r«)rR, ii. .S8.5). At the parliament lielJ at 
ICdinburgh in November 1041 his name was 
inserted m a new list of privy councillors, to 
displace certain others chosen by the king ( /7'. 
iii. 14i> ). Dalhousie was engaged in the c:im- 
paign in England in 1(>44, in command of a 
horse n»giment (Bailuk, i. '2'2ti; Sr.\r.i»i.vtJ, 

I Mrmnriah, ii. 4 14\ but in the autumn he was 
called out of England with his regiment to 
proceed to the uort h of Scotland to aid Ar>^Il 
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Against Montrose (SPALDiire). On 2 Aug. 
Id45 Montro8e*8 second son James, lord Gra- 
bam, who had been confined in the castle of 
Edinburgh, was delivered over to Dalhousie to 
be educated (Napieb, Me^noirs of Montrose^ 
p. i563). On 24 Oct. 1646 Dalhousie was ap- 
pointed to the office of high sheriif of the county 
of Edinburgh. On 4 May 1648 he was nomi- 
nated colonel of horse for Midlothian, for the 
engagement in behalf of Charles I ; but ap- 
parently he did not accept the office, for he 
remained a close partisan of Argyll, and was 
one of the fourteen nobles who attended 
the parliament of January 1649 (Guthbt, 
Afetnoirs, p. 801^, when the severe act was 
passed against tnosc who had taken part, in 
the engagem.cnt. In March I60I he was 
nominated by Charles II colonel for Mid- 
lothian (BALroTJR, Annals, iv. 277). For 
Laving sided with Charles II he was by 
Cromwell's act of grace, 12 April 1054, fined 
1,500/., which was reduced to 400/. {Cal. 
State Pai>ergy Dom. Ser. 1655, p. 72). He 
<lie<l on 10 Feb. 1074. By his first wife, 
Lady Margaret Carnegie, eldest daughter of 
David, first earl of Southesk, ho had four 
eons and three daughters: George, second 
earl of Dalhousie ; John, James, William ; 
Marjory, married to James, earl of Buchau ; 
Anne, married, first, to John, earl of Dundee, 
and, secondly, to Sir Henry Bruce of Clack- 
mannan ; and Magdalene, who died un- 
married. By his second wife, Jocosa, daugh- 
ter of Sir Alan Apsley, lieutenant of the 
Tower of London, widow of Lyster Blunt, son 
of Sir Kichard Blunt of Maple Durham, Ox- 
ford, he left no issue. 

[Gordon's Scots Affairs and Spalding's Memo- 
rialls of tho Trubles (in the Spalding Club); 
Baillie's L^'tters and Journals (in the Bannatyne 
Club) ; Sir James Balfour's Annals ; Bishop 
Onthrj-'s Memoirs; Dougbis's Scottish Peerage 
(Wood), i. 406 ; Complete Peerage by G. E. C] 

T. F. U. 

RAMSAY, TVTfLLIAM (180C-1865), 
classical scholar, horn in 1806, was the third 
«on of Sir William Ramsay, the seventh baro- 
net, by his wife Agnata Frances, daughter of 
Vincent Biscoe of Hookwood, Surrey. Sir 
George Ramsay [q. v.] was his elder brother. 
Tie was educated at Edinburgh and Glasgow, 
and at Trinity College, Cambridge, where he 
graduated B.A. in 1831 and M.A. in 1836 
(Grad, Cantabr,) In 1831 he was elected 
professor of humanity in Glasgow Univer- 
aity, and between 1833 and 1859 published 
several useful educational works. Among 
these the * Extracts from TibuUus and Ovid 
and the 'Manual of Roman Antiquities' went 
through several editions. In May 1863 Ram- 
flay resigned his professorship through failing 



health, and spent the following winter in 
Rome, collating the most important manu- 
scripts of Plautus, whose works had long 
engaged his attention. He died at San Remo 
on 12 Feb. 1865. 

He married Catherine, daughter of Robert 
Davidson, LL.D., professor of civil law in 
Glasgow University, by whom he had a 
daughtor Catherine, Lilias Harriet, who mar- 
ried Colonel James Wedderbum-Ogilvy. 
Ramsay was a sound classical scholar, a con- 
servative, and an episcopalian. His principal 
publications are: 1. Ilutton's 'Course of 
Mathematics, remodelled by W. R.' 1833, 
8vo. 2. * An Elementary Treatise on Ijitin 
Prosody,' Glasgow, 1887, 12mo; revised 1859, 
8vo. 3. 'Elegiac Extracts from Tibullus 
and Ovid,' with notes, 1840, 12mo, and other 
editions. 4. 'Cicero 1^ Cluentio,' edited 
with prolegomena, 1858, 8vo. 5. ' An Ele- 
mentary Manual of Roman Antiquities,' with 
illustrations, London and Glasgow, 1859, 
8vo, and other editions. 6. 'The Mostel- 
laria of Plautus,' with notes, 1869, 8vo (pos- 
thumous). Ramsay also wrote a ' Manual of 
Roman Antiquities ' in the third division of 
tho ' Encyclopaidia Metropolitana ' (1848, 
&c.), and contributed to William Smith's 
dictionaries of Classical ' Antiquities,' *Geo- 
gra])hy,' and 'Biography.* His article on 
* Cicero' in the last-named was especially 
noteworthy. 

[Gent. Mag. 1865, i. 652 ; Foster's Baronetage 
and Knightage ; Glasgow Univ. Cal.; Brit. Mus. 
Cat.l W. W. 

RAMSAY, AVILLIAM NORMAN 

(1782-1815), major in the royal horse artil- 
lery, bom in 1782, was eldest son of Captain 
David Ramsay, R.N. (d, 1818), and belonged 
to the family of the liamsays of Balmain in 
Kincardineshire [see Ramsay, Sir John]. 
He entered the Koyal Military Academy as 
a cadet on 17 Jan. 1797, was commissioned 
as second lieutenant in the royal artillery on 
27 Oct. 1798, became first lieutenant on 
1 Aug. 1800, and second captain on 24 April 
180(). He served in the Egvptian campaign, 
1800-1. In 1809 he was posted to I troop 
(Bull's) of the royal horse artillery, and went 
with it to Portugal. It was engaged at 
Busaco in 1810, and was specially thanked 
by Sir Stapleton Cotton fq. v.], for its zeal 
and activity in covering the subsequent re- 
treat to Torres Vedras. 

When the British army again advanced 
in 1811 the troop equtdly distinguished 
itself. It was mentioned by Wellington in 
his despatches of 14 and 16 March and 
9 April for its conduct in the affairs of Cazal 
Nova, Foz d'Aronce, and SabugaL At Fuentes 
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•■..- L' T "■■ "• 'I'l :■• r r 1 r' •;'- li "Jii* jL-iLrr f Tilj Ri^i5at was al- 
ii, i^ • /..... T :.■ T :.i >■: i;:-.-:^-;r- Tt^^-u" '.-i-^i-: Tr?izi!i r:=LZLi:i£ :•: Li? "ir^p. anJ 
I.:: ..I.: * ..-j - - ■ l- im^ T':- ■.• -n-rj.: 1 c ii ^r^ br rj-^-.-r*! a r^ereT sa'or.rr. 
-' ■ ..- '■ • 7. ■'- - '-'^3' ^^' " ---tzL-i;- Lz :. Zi ■•-- Li—i-iiiT :■: 'irr tr^j :vt-r the I'v- 
•■...■..-. '.',i • 7 -Li-- i.-r LZii-i ~ n -1'- !»— rrTLr^"* 1-* Tr:t »: *»T3 tTTiclTii t :• Sir John 



.v.. I.' : ' ■- - ^ : -- : ' 1- 1. "rr l'^JLI-t' "ltt^ ^.•^i-Cl.j zr-T.:!:"-:-! Tj H:t* :n hi* r^p-^rt 
.V. • • • . 1--. -^- : • ii '.-r Z *r • 7 -1 j-uzL-if r :' ".ir: 1*;": .■:?!« --rar BiLrK:x -n 1">-12 IW'. 



1'-: . . -'i -. i~ i • ^7.-. 1-.: .■■i-r.''i"-£ '~ IT I*^:. Ir >:oi.z:r cajtaln in Th'» 

..i". ■ • T ■:--..-- ' .K-*r.L.-'-. -.^-c-L : T^r.-T--. 1^1 iii :: r^: itti t? EnsrlanJ : -> 

: • ,- • -. .. :.-uj — :,• : .- f fr.r. -i- tlI- :■ :z.~l- : ::" K *r*':r. In the fprfn^ 

ii'. ■ .-.•.-.•::..•• '— " . i-r :rT"."^i." j i~- ::' 1*1" It •wi? Trir.*:VTrvd :•> 11 i?>>p. 

*>■ '.-.: \ ...:.- ■■ • .!-:■. . I.:- r- ■-r i -^'L-'z.i.m.r-'^'.'iT. 'f "^V^^in^ •:■!;'> anny in 

.'. ;/ -. •. : . " ;.* .•: ::-•:" z' 'i-.— -: '— :'-t Nrt'-vTlizl-. A xr--k V-rforv W'a:trl-» 

1 .--:/- ' -.•..-'.•-: --.i" •:;.;.'- ■-"'•7 t:"!:.':. I i: ni. jvLrr --. ir. i rsin'.v. h-?- is m'^'W than 

h .i . ■ : :. . :. — ' . • :. ! :. • 1 ' ! r. r ' - -*. . 1 : ir ■':t^ 1 • ir frlr z i : f 1: i * >: I i i-e r* / At Wa terl^ ^ h i* 

.:.•:..-". .'.V-;. ;.>:. .:.i-.- R-m-iv"- ■: =:- "r -rp w*^ a: fir?*: w::h :}>^ cavalry division. 

«.!s,'.':. r----.'. ;" .r. .T.i! -.r. : -.r.-::--': r.:ib'.r b:*. like the r-?: of the hors^ artillenr, it 

■**T'. .*•'.' J^ff-f'. ;.. 1-**.' . Tv.- . iiVi i:":-rr w^? «.v.ii >.»r?ujhi intr" action in the front 

tf." \.'i*'.<: 'I'.'J J.:.- I lU-T.-iv "n-i.i *■ r ]•: r-i lin-. I: was ].lai.vd a little to the left roar 

f',rv. i.-'i .r. J; ir- J.* ^f rh*: Fr-r.'';}-. Wr'-lir:?- '.'f Ilouz-'Umon:. and th^-re bef"»rv the end of 

\',ti tt.*:*. L:.'ii :i* a r.*;i;'}.>r'7'ir:n? v::l;c'-'. &r.d, the day it had lost four officers out of fiw. 

ft- li«- l.;j'! -';.'!.«' tf;oii;.r}jr of -'.-ri'Jiri? him with ILin2*ay himself was killed about 4 P.M., 

^ir;iL;if//-. r'.r|j- by ari'>T!.«r p^fid, toM Mm. during the h^-avy tire of artillery and skir- 

tift:',r'\\u'/ !o 111- o'.VM account, to halt there mishrrs which was the prelude of theFrenrh 

* iiu'I not to fjj'M*' from it till he .should r»> cavalry charges. A bullet. |»assinp thriuiL'h 

ri'iv<- flirt li*:r orrl<;r.-! from mys»'lf, knowinp a snuff-box which he carried, entered his 

lluit Ih: would U; -i:fit to from th*- advanced heart. 

Iioi-.t ■. Notv^itli-taiidiii^r tbosi? ord*-rs, Jiam- His friend Frazer buried the body durinff 

I'.iiy If'ft till- villiijri. in the moniin^ befont a momentary lull of the battle in a hollow 

I 111- nrdi-r^ n-nclM-d liirii lo join (iraham ; and immediately behind, and afterwards ereetM 

In- ^.mi forwnrd into 1 In- dffib% and it was a monument in the church at Waterloo, with 

not ji.ij-ibi'- lo \}v\inr liiin bar-k till the whole an inscription to his memory. The hotly was, 

roluriiii bad paMMi'd.* For this alh'j^ed dis- a few weeks afterwards, sent to Scotland, 
nbi'dii-iir(< Wcliiti^Moii jmt. Kaninay under ar- j where on 8 Aug.it was reinterred in the 
'(>/////// //*// Ih'spatrhfn, x.r>;il)). iJam- ' churchyard of In veresk, near Edinburgh, the 
. wiiH due to Honii' miHundcrHtnnding. ' burial-place of his family, beneath a fine sar- 
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cophagus, supported by a cannon and some 
shot, and surmounted by a helmety sword, 
and accoutrements. 

lie married, on 14 June 1808, Mary Emilia, 
eldest daughter of Lieutenant-general Nor- 
man McLeod, twentieth chief of McLeod ; 
she died on 10 Aug. 1809. Of his two bro- 
thers, one (Lieutenant Alexander Ramsay, 
R.A.) was killed in the attack on New 
Orleans on 1 Jan. 1815 ; and the youngest 

i Lieutenant David Ramsay, R.N.) died at 
amaica on 31 July of the same year. 

[Records of the Royal Horse Artillery ; Dun- 
can's History of the Royal Artillery ; Letters of 
Colonel Sir A. 8. Frazer during the Peninsula 
and Waterloo Campaigns ; Tomkinson's Diary 
of a Cavalry Officer ; Napier's War in thePenin* 
aula ; Wellington Despatches ; Dalton's Waterloo 
Roll'Call; Browne's England's Artillerymen; 
Edinburgh fiTeoing Courant, 10 Aug. and 
28 Sept. 1815 ; information furnished by the 
minister of Inreresk.] E. M. L. 

RAMSBOTHAM, FRANCIS HENRY, 
M.D. (1801-1868), medical writer, was bom 
in 1801. His father, who was physician to 
the Royal Maternity Charity, enjoyed a large 
obstetric practice in East London. Francis 
received his medical education at the Lon- 
don Hospital, and at Edinburgh University, 
where he graduated M.D. in 1822. lie be- 
came a licentiate of the Royal College of 
Physicians of London in 1822, and fellow in 
1 844. Eventually he succeeded to his father's 
business, and for many years was largely 
employed in consulting practice. He was 
appointed obstetric physician and lecturer 
on obstetric and forensic medicine at the 
I^ndon Hospital, and physician to the Royal 
3Iatemity Charity; he was also president of 
the Harveian and Hunterian societies, and 
vice-president of the Pathological Society. 
L'ltimately he removed from New Broad 
Street to Portman Square, but his profes- 
sional prospects were not improvea. Ill- 
health obliged him to relinquish practice and 
retire to the country. He oied at Woodend, 
IVrth, the residence of his son, on 7 July 
1868. 

As a practitioner Ramsbotham's chief 
rival was David Daniel Davis, M.D. [q. v.], 
with whom he long sustained the chief 
honour of representing English midwifery 
abroad. As a lecturer he was dogmatic, but 
his teaching was sound and effective, while 
his splendid presence and enthusiasm made 
him a favourite with students. 

As an author Ramsbotham's reputation 
rests on * The Principles and Practice of Ob- 
stetric Medicine and Surgery,' 8vo ; 2nd edit. 
1844; 4th edit. 1866; 6th edit. 1867; 6th 
American edit., Philadelphia, 1849. This was 



one of the first medical books brought out 
with expensive illustrations, and was very 
successful. He published also : 1 . * Obstetric 
Tables,' 1844. 2. * Suggestions in reference 
to the Means of advancing Medical Science,* 
8vo, London, 1867. To the ' Medical Ga- 
zette' for 1834 and 1836 he contributed lec- 
tures on midwifery ; he wrote also papers in 
the * Medical Times and Gazette ' for 1852 
and 1863, and in other medical journals. 

[Lancet, 18 July 1868, p. 100; British Medi- 
cal Journal, 18 July, 1868. p. 62 ; Medical Times 
and Gazette, 4 Jan. 1868, p. 22 ; Medical Re- 
gister, 1859, p. 246; London and Provincial 
Medical Directory, 1865, p. 480; Athenaeum, 
1867, p. 910 ; AUibone's Diet, of English Lit. ii. 
1735.] G. G. 

RAMSDEN, JESSE (1736-1800), opti- 
cian and mechanician, was bom at Salter- 
hebble, a suburb of Halifax in Yorkshire, 
where his father, Thomas Ramsden, kept an 
inn. He was baptised, according to the 
parish register, on 3 Nov. 1736, and seems 
to have been born on 6 Oct. previously. 
Having attended the free school at Halifax 
for three years, he was sent at the age of 
twelve to his uncle at Craven in the North 
Riding, and there studied mathematics under 
the Rev. Mr. Hall. Four years later his 
father bound him apprentice to a cloth- 
worker in Halifax, and, having served his 
full time, he repaired in 1766 to London, 
and became clerk in a cloth warehouse. In 
1768 he entered as apprentice the workshop in 
Denmark Street, Strand, of a mathematical in- 
strument maker named Burton, and gained 
such skill in engraving that the best artists 
employed him in that capacity on his setting 
up independently about 1762. His reputa- 
tion and experience rapidly increased. He 
married, in 17()6 or 1766, Sarah, youngest 
daughter of John Dollond, F.K.S. [q. v.], 
receiving as her portion a share in her 
father^s patent for making achromatic lenses, 
and opened a shop in the Haymarket, trans- 
ferred about 1776 to Piccadilly. 

His inventive genius quickly displayed 
itself. He took out a patent for, and in 
May 1774 published a description of, a * New 
Universal Equatoreal,* reprinted with addi- 
tions in 1791, the original stock having been 
accidentally destroyed by fire. Instruments 
of the kind had already been furnished by 
him in 1770-3 to Lord Bute, Sir J. Banks, 
and Mr. McKenzie. George III had one at 
Richmond ; and the largest equatoreal then 
extant was completed by him for Sir George 
Shuckburgh in 1793 {Phil, 7ran«.lxxxiii. 76, 
plate ix ; also described by Pearson in Kees*8 
Cycloptfdia, and by Vince in his Treatise on 
I Practical Astronomy), Tlie clockwork move- 
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lUfUt i:ivi'ii !■» :l • hi-liostat * by Kamsden, S'»cietv. Th»: dt-lay of three years in com- 

iiu>iin'i\l in rrt-.-iiltiii Sawns obsiTi-atory plctin^ it caused creat inconvenience ( PAiV. 

in Champacn''. wa-i >.i accuruto tliut Von Tran*. lx.\x. lllu but iLo artist's frenius 

Zaoli onoo l.'II'.nv.'d S;riiis with it during disdained time restrictions (Zach, jlomt. 

twelve h'.»ur> ylJtr 7. .i<fr. Jahrbuchy 1799, p. Cvn'f*;#«>7i<fewr, vii. H'A ». r>n one occasion he 

1 !•'< ^. attended at liuckin jham House ]irecisely, he 

Kam<den puM":?h' d in 1777. by order of siipp«ised, at the time named in the royal 

the o,*:umi>sU'r.'Ts -l* l.iii:jitud»', a • Descrip- mandate. The kin? remarked that he was 

tion of an K::j!::v f. r ■ILvi-.lin^ Mathematical punctual as to the tlay and hour, while late 

lu>trunieK:s/ \\\ ;. v>i*^^''>* hv Ma>kel\Tie. it bv a whole vear. 

i-i s:a:od ti.a: :-:■ r-.o.-ivtd olo/. from the He was elected a member of the Royal 

^.ntTir.v.t r.: ly w..y i^:* prvn;i;im f'r this Society on ll* Jan. 17><), and of the Imjierial 

imjv»r:;.:ii invi:::: :\ ;.:: i :»•/. for his ]»ro- Academy of .St. Petersbur*: in 1794. The 

|hrty:ui:. T :•.•.■• l^.'i^'riy':: ^ii' was translated l'»j>ley medial was bestowed upon him in 

iu:^^ IV.r.X: Vy I,;/..:..:-, i:; i7i»«A A 'I»e- 17^.5 f.^r his 'various inventions and im- 

s*'r;p:;.".i .f:-.y. I*:: ..I:;-.- :t ^::v;..l:ni: Straight pr.^vvments in philoso]>hical instnimeiiift.' 

l.ir.i* v-r. M ;;:**.- ::■-:.: i.al Iu>:r;r^f:::s' was Amimj the first were an electrical machine, 

i><'.'.id I y K. '.::■. >.:■.:: ^:; 177;*. <.>n i*-"i Muroh V'ar-tm»rr»-r. manometer, assay-bulance, nnd 

o;' I :;t ^.% ::•.:' \:;.7 ':•.. 1-".: \'A 7^ :l:r ll\val li-v-1. A duplicate of his dividinff-ent'iiif 

S,vis**v a *lV-.-7.:: v. i :w > r.vw M:cr^ wa* *::i-i t • have been intr*>duced bv IV m- 

v.v.*:.'r>' ,:::*-.. .1 ..■'-.-.:::.. j:- 7r'.::::ylv. '.'nv ■ivii: S:»ri:'n into France, concealed in the 

b\ r. .'lix'T r.:. :*.:•. :V. r \\- r. :r.i.^.r. i /'•...*. ]•- irs:al ■■f a table. He became acquaim**d 

.■■^: * ',v.\. -4** ; :.v.:. :: \* i '-.%:. 17'* J a wl'h V-.-n Zaeh in 17SJ; the Dukes of Murl- 

jvi'jvr »•" • V N.'.v <' v.-tr-.:^::.:: f K\~ brryj.'h and Kichmond fre[Uently entt-r- 

K . .'. vi. <.* 1 > w '. . ^ . '; . :*..■. . . ■ ■ rr. . : ^ v.? : o 1 ur : . ■. ir. -.1 hi ::: : a lul Piazzi expri-s*r<i vent- m- 

..v.l >vV.-. r.K- ■ • ^ V. . r. ::: ..v V. ,'..:'^ >.;':> ::•:■.: . . \. y.\ i:T his m-. mor}". and showed his j>.»rtrast 

1 \ \ '. . '^ * ; . U-. :" r- *. 7 *i' :: V V. .. : o ::s: r .: . : •. : : > an E::^- iiJ-li t ra'viHor in \<\'^ ( H rii ii cs. 

r../.;*v .; : ■:..>.: v. : - \: .:/.>. jtv-.tIv ::::vr. vri Tr ■ ■'• .\ Orre^t and Sin'fu, i. 131 \. 

tA»-.v. 11.-..;'. y'^ ". -._:■.: :.r :;:...:■. i r.rw ':> Ar-r some years of de^rllninir hvalth. 

>:■ ;•*/ v.: : •'..• '..• : l::-.-: Irv;* ■• r. '.t'. :Ii:::sJrn wriit im Briirht'in to rejniii. .mJ 

:-.:>:*- :'-rre di-. i on N.^v. liyiX), ui:f^ Co. 1)»*- 

r r: rs : lisiVr:- >:ylv.: Liin • le plus cr.iud tie tous les 

:..: :'..■ ..r: >::>.' Thv dvsiar.d from all pan? "f 

- -' -• • "• * ■■?. :_-.. :.-...:: .. K.;r;:*r :' r bis inc-'-m parable insTrumtrn:!- 

.:::_: :-.*r-.-^ : '. .■ w:.i jrrairr :*:ian could W satislivd bv the 

.. : : ' V • r-. .."..:.. - *> . r.s: ;ir.: 1 .•>:• : ■ ;r oi s: \: v W'-^rkmen : Vci t h«-v 

o:V v.::i".'.^s.-. : I- * : i:r^..'..r :'.:?:r.:z-.- v.'s. w- r- o ::>iirrabiv eh-aprr than i!i> se bv 

\\.> \\\^*< :'..:'. ■...•..- w :k w- .. •?.'.:-: : \-. r:> :":.vr rufik-r*. His li:V was <nw of extrnae 

s:\\ k:Vk\c. :;::■..■; ; ..' ::; 17'* ■ v.::".: ^ :rL".r..": '.-. :"7;;.r.i-;*y. Hr aViir.d >Irj.': little and str.dit-d 

y. ■ V t"i v" ". i 'v. '.■.::/.- r i ■;.;-•.'.'-:- r : . . * > .:y ty . - '. n *.:: .: : '::. H : s f a v .. -.ir:: t? soi'-nr itic a utliors w^re 

{.".' tV..' !\i'or::: ^ .— . rv..: ry. I:> ::!_". .:„!!- K.;'.-. r ..i: 1 Iv.^:ju-.t. r:!: 1 in alvauivd vi-ars 

l--'N "■'".'-■'" ■\ ' • ^•■- -•■-■•.. • .•—•■.• I- — .-•• ■•■» ,■-•- i"? ■»'» f.l T'l-Mll Ivi'i •■111 

..III ivi i"".' - X -• • • i ■ •■ ■ .^_ '• -< ■; ■.'■ • 11 •..".- M -.C" 1^; f'-i MVt-*T|i|1 '■< W**?'' 

%i«ft-«\ Vft.^'* > * .....ft....... ...... , .^« .h ....% «^..... . **A .. .& la.Jr CT. ^iA. 11^? ii.l 

IXi'ft.x V«..^.? ^ ...•.« • ■* 1 »ft..»_^\*~ ... !*.'.... ....<>^.ftft^ • ..!..? L'l lU" Xk.il. dlVII XI it. tl 

ri.'v.i . l'>i r\ ..: .. :.> :.•....';. ^^::*.. ■.:. P^.zz: >. :> ^ ,* r. r.-: s"..:r. l. :::'.::: of p.^rter anil plati' ■»! 

.Ni :■ i;»- : : vt : . U *; r-. ;:• ?: .: --v\." .i' . .■ ■.:- . :■. v. .1 ::■.- .1 ■ - "■ r-. i .: :. :: .: I ■. :: : -.-r :: the ."»: her. wliile s- >aie 

' Pi" '. 1 .1 > JH\' ' '. .-. . l . I V '. : :"J * ■ . 1 ■" . A >':::.'. ..r s . : : ^ . A : : -. r ■. x j 1- ::: : n j a dos i .rn 1 1^ a w .:•: k- 

hxi: '..iVi^x ;• •.;■.>:. I. ".v.v*.*.: \\..s ": .;.'.: \v K..:::?.!- :: n:..:.. :.-.■ w .:li ^.-.y. "Now. see. man, lot us 

[ov ill.' Pl;"'.-*'. •■ > '.x.-tory. '.ry *. ^ :::: : f.i •.:'.: w::h ::.' an 1 inTelliirvnt 

V !■.'.:.' .■■.:. :'>s.K ; -. *• v.>:r-.:,v- .: : . r :':.- s 1^: *:-.■-: i r.s j^rA-rally Ivi t*.* am-ndrnvnts. 

ml"'. «»;i '■•■". ' ' '■ W" ' ^^' '""ft* \v < *""■ »*■• ' l»'i" "' 'i I* ■••••.".-*.- 1 ;•* <?^i I »*•»-•»• t'p-II •»^io'"I nt 

l«i^laft«.kitftft« ft- .. 4*...-.. ...v.**.. . ..... ..... I'.k. .. ^« ^ AAA »■.... 4 *.«^|A - * --- ..A^ &i& ^ U .'. i v4 

«\ !ii^ ^.-.^'k-. >^.v l» r^' ::: :> o. I .:..v.; : r :.:s i.'.v."... i: w..s ir.vanal'.y rvjjrCTe i or ile- 

-.iui> iv. :':.;' r w . r. :: j*: r >V.- .1 ::; :\.c :.> s:r v..- :. w^::. :Lr exclamai:"»n. • Bobs, mani 

ot' IMI. NN :'.'..;:•.• IV ;r>i v. .j. v. .i-.s.-rib-. : :'.>w.r.*: ,■>; w.:^ in us: have a: it a^niin.' 

aiul lU'ii'iV.i .: .'ft'. :..< • l*r..^:v.i'. AsT.'i: .-.::>■ " I:: v •.•.^i.;.:•.■:•.^.•■.» kI'LIs disrt»i;ard of jTain. he 

\\i. .■»:»i» 10 ^. V :*.: ••. »".:o i*. ,:r :V-, : ::: \r:z I::: a s:::all for:un-*. mr^ilv divideii bv 

J •arrXft!'..; ::'ft. Ss-.'-.v* ot' ::-.?•;■.' f--.: w'V. :i:i:>r.j Lis workmen. A i>i>rtrai: of 

dnevv I l'\ Uaii^.U'v. ir. 17>7 f.r liir.: by R.^lvrt H>'me \*i. If30.'^ "q. v.~. en- 

%\ Kx>\*s v,;v>ov. I: w;ise\-.:i- cTi.ve-i bv Jon-s in 1791. was given by Sir 

ttsl b\ lieorce III to :ho Kovdl Evtrarvl Home to the Roval Societv. The 
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Palermo circle occupies the background ; in-ordinary to the king's household in 1738, 

Kamsden appears clad in a fur coat, intro- and in 1/^40 he was promoted sergeant- 

duced by the artist to commemorate an order surgeon to George II. He became principal 

lately executed for the Emperor of Russia, sergeant-surgeon in May 1743, and in this 

greatly, however, to the disgust of his sitter, capacity accompanied his master in the Ger- 

who said that he had never worn such a man campaign of that year. He was present 

thing in his life. at the battle of Dettingen, and there had as 

In person, Ramsden was, according to a patient the Duke of Cumberland, the king^s 
1)uteni», * above the middle size, slender, but second son. In 1745 Kanby's interest with 
extremely well made, and to a late period ot the king and the government of the day was 
life, possessed of great activity, liis coun- sufficient to insure the passing of the act of 
tenance was a faithful index of his mind, full parliament constituting a corporation of sur<^ 
of intelligence and sweetness. His forehead geons distinct from that of the barbers. His 
was open and high, with a very projecting exertions in promoting this separation were 
and expressive brow. His eyes were dark rewarded by his nomination as the first mas- 
hazel, sparkling with animation.' He had a ter of the newly founded surgeons' company, 
musical voice, a manner so affable as to con- an especial favour, as he had never held any 
ciliate universal good will, an upright and oifice in the old and united company of 
benevolent character. Thus he was es- Barber-Surgeons. Joseph Sandford, the senior 
teemed by the great, cherished by his friends, warden of the old company, and AVilliam 
loved by servants and workmen. He left Cheselden, the junior warden, took office 
one son, John Ramsden (1708-1841), a can- under him as the first wardens. He pre- 
tain in the East India Company's mercantile sented a loving cup to the company to mark 
marine. his vear of office, and it is still in the pos- 

lOriginal communimtion l,y the Rev. L. session of the Royal College of Surgeons of 

Dutcns in Aikin's General Biogmphy; Letter England. He was re-elected master of the 

written by Piazzi from London, 1 Sept. 1788. company in 1751, when the company entered 

in Journal des S^^avans, 1788 p. 744, 1789 p. into occupation of their new theatre in the 

672; llutton's Mathematical Diet. 1815; Old Bailey, and for a third time in 1752. 

Kitohiner's Practical Observations on Telescopes, Ranbv was appointed surgeon to the Chelsea 

pp. 85, 87, 00 ; Weld's Descriptive Catalogue ot Hospital on 13 May 1752 in succession to 

rortruits, p. 67; Weld's History of the Royal Cheselden. He died on 28 Aug. 1778, after 

Society, ii. 187; Gent.Mag. 1800, pt.ii. p. 1116; a few hours' illness, at his apartments in 




Marie's Histoire des Sciences, ix. 66 ; Montucla's daughttT of the Hon. Dacre Barret t-Lennard. 

llist.desMath^matiqueH,iv. 343; Penny Cycle- Q^^^en Caroline, says Lord Hervey, *once 

paedia ; Notes and Queries, vol. x. ser. ri. pp. asked Ranby whilst he was dressing her 

07, 156 ; Holroyd's Collectanea Bradfordiana, p. wound if he would not be glad to be offi- 

104 ; Pearson's Practical Astronomy, ii. passim ciating in the same manner to his own old 

(descriptions of instruments); Watt's Bibl. cross wife that he hated so much.* 

llrit. under John Eamsden ; Bromley's Cat. of IJanby had a largo surgical practice, and 

Engraved Portraits.] A, M. C. Fielding introduces him into his novel of 

RAMSEY. [See Ramsat.I * T^"^ {«"^«-' ^}^ ^^«^^ ," ™»,° «^ strong pas- 

•^ sions, harsh voice, and inelegant manners. 

RANBY, JOHN (1703-1773), sergeant- Queen Caroline called him * the blockhead' 

surgeon, the son of Joseph Ranby of St. before submitting to the operation for hernia 

Oiles-in-the-Fields in the county of Middle- of which she died (see Maiiox, Hist, of 

sex, innholder, put himself apprentice to Ed- England, ii. 314). 

ward Barnard, foreign brother of the Com- His works are; 1. *The Method of Treat- 

pany of Barber-Surgeons, on 5 April 1715, ing Gunshot Wounds,' London, 1744, 2nd 

paying him the sum of 32/. 5«. 0^^. OnoOct. edit. 1760; 3rd edit. 1781, all 12mo ; an 

1722 he was examined touching his skill in account of some of the surgical cases which 

surgery. His answers were approved, and he came under Ranby 's care when he serAed 

was ordered the seal of the Barber Surgeons under Lord Stair in the German campaign 

Company as a foreign brother. He was terminating at the battle of Dettingen. The 

elected a fellow of the Royal Society on work is of extreme simplicitv in style, and fore- 

30 Nov. 1724. He was appointed surgeon- shadows that associated aicl for the wounded 
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in battle which h&<» onlv recentlT been on 31 March 1&^. He was buried at Brent 

adopt rd by the fonnation of an Army Medi- Eleif h in SuffoUc, where there is a monument 

cal Ser\ice. He extols the use of Peruvian to him and his wife Mary, daoffhter of £d- 

biirk in the suppuration following upon gun- ward Grote and Mary (Bamardiston). She 

fch'jt wounds, and makes the acute obserra- died on 3 Jan. 16 14 (notes furnished by 

tion that it« virtue 'n increased if the elixir G. Le G. Xorgate, es^. ; Datt's manuscript 

of vitriol be given with it. He thus antici- Athen€t Sufoicen$e«, lii. 104 ; Mac^ice, Jue- 

pat«^ by manv years the use of quinine. He tnoir$ of tXe Author of Indian Antiquitit$, 

also give!» a <ftf tailed account of a wound in pt. iii. p. 6). 

the % sustained by the I»uke of Cumber- [.Soath's MemonaU of the Cimft of Snreerr, 

land, who attended hLS father, Cjeorge 11, edited bv DWrcr Power. London, 1886; article 

m the campaign. Finally, he reUtes cases by Dr. Irriwr on Militory Mtdical LiterHture in 

of dtrath from tetanus occurring after gun- The Eiinbiugh Medical' and Soigical Joam4l. 

shot wound*. 2. ' A Narrative of the last 1845. Uiii. 93: infonnation kindly sapplini 1>t 

illness of the Earl of Orford, from Mav Mr. Sidney Yoang.FjS.A^ master of the Barbe» 




the physicians, for in it Kan by utterly con- *26.J D A. 1 . 

damned the use of the lithontryptic lixivium RAXD, ISA^VC {d. 1743>, botanist, was 
in the treatment of stone. 3. ' The True probably son of James Rand, who in 1074 
Account of all the Transactions before the agreed, with thirteen other members of the 
Ikight Honourable the I»rds and others Society of Apothecaries, to build a wall 
Commissioners for the afiairs of Chelsea round the Chelsea Botanical Garden (Field 
Hospital as far as relates to the Admission and Sehtle, Afrmoirs of tke Botanic Gar^r-n 
and Dismission of Sam. Lee, Surgeon,V af CK«/xMr, p. 12 ). Isaac Rand was aln-ady 
Jyjndon, 1754. This work incidentally ex- an apothecary practising in the Havmarket, 
y>i-e* the metluxls adopted by a hemia-cuiing London, in 170O. In Plukenet*8 ' Mantissa,* 
fjiiack to whom the government of the day published in that year, he is mentioned as the 
had paid large sums of money. 4. • Three . discoverer, in Tothill Fields, Westminster, 
Curious DisM-ction* by John Kanby, esq., ' of the plant now known as /?Mm^x/ki/i/A^ns 
Siirg*:on to His Majesty's Household and and was described (p. 112) as ' stirpium in- 
F.IJ.S, 1 7 L^'S,' printed in AVilliam Beckett's dagator diligent issimus . . . pharmacopu>us 
'Collection of (.'hirurgical Tracts,* I />ndon, I>ondinonsis, et magnx spei botanic us.' He 
1740. 5. Pai>erin the* Pliilos^)phical Trans- seems to have paid particular attention to 
actions,* 17.'U, vol. xxxvii. . inconspicuous plants, especially in then»'i;:b- 

A natural son of the sergeant -surgeon, bourh«X)d of London. Thus !^amuel I)«»ody 
Jony 1I\NBY (1 74:5-1 SiiO ), bom in 1743, , 'q. v.] records in a manuscript note: 'Mr. 
assumed the name of Kanbvbvroval license, : hand first showed me this beautiful dx'k 
in exchange for that of Osl>ome, in 17o(>. 'Rumex maritimu*\ growing plentifully in a 
He states that he knew Richarcl AVat.son moist place near Burlington Iiouse' (Trim kn 
'q. v.", afterwards bishop of Llandaff, at . and Dyer, Flora *f Middhfex^ p. 23Si. and 
Trinity College, Cambridge, where, however, , Adam Buddie 'q. v.". in his manuscript ll«»ra 
he did not graduate. He * huzzaed after , (iS//>aw^3/iS'5. 2970-^0), which was com]ih*ifd 
Mr. AVilkes* in 1763, but develoj»ed into a before 170S, attributes to him the finding: «)f 
partisan ])am])lil»;teer on the other side. In : Mentha jmbescens " about some ponds nrar 
1791 he published * Doubts on the Abolition Marj-bone,* and of the plant styled bvPetiMT 
of the Slave Trade,* which I^iswell (who * Rand's Oak Blite* (CA«io^po</i*/»i y Mm* m/m*. 
calls Riinbv his * learned and ingenious In 1707 Rand, and nineteen other membei>, 
friend *) highly commended. In 171)4, in his including Petiver and Joseph Miller, tnuk a 
'Short Hints on a French Invasion,' he lease of the Chelsea garden, to assist the 
deprecated the general tendency to panic. Society of Apothecaries, and were cnnsli- 
Tlm.*e years later he supported ifishop Wat- ; tuted trustees; and for some time prior to 
K')n in his controversy with Gilbert Wake- the death of Petiver in 1718 Rand >eems 
field 'q. v.", and in iHll he attempted to either to have assisted him or to have sui- 
explode the theorv of the increasing intluence ceedtnl him in the office of demonstrator of 
of the cn^wn. fn later life he resided first plants to the society. In 1724 he was aj>- 
at WfXKlford in Essex, where he befriended i pointed to the newly created office of prrt^ 
Thomas Maurice [q. v.] the orientalist, and /<w?^i«Aor/i, or director of the garden. Among 
then at Bury St. Ldmunds, where he died , other duties he had to give at least two de- 
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moiiBtrations in the garden in each of the 
six summer months, and to transmit to the 
Koyal Society the fifty specimens per annum 
required by the terms of Sir Hans Sloane^s 
donation of the ^rden. Lists of the plants 
sent for several years are in the Sloane 
MSS. Philip Miller [q. v.] was gardener 
throughout Rand*s tenure of the office of 
pncfectuSy and it was in 1736 that Linnaeus 
visited the garden. Dillenius's edition of 
Kay's * Synopsis ' (1724) cont^iins several re- 
cords by Kand, whose assistance is acknow- 
ledged in the preface, and he is specially 
mentioned by Elixabeth Blackwell [q. v.] 
as having assisted her with specimens for 
her 'Curious Herbar (1737-9), which was 
executed at Chelsea. lie is one of those 
who prefix to the work a certificate of accu- 
racy, and a copy in the British Museum 
Library has manuscript notes by him. In 
1730, perhaps somewhat piqued hj Philip 
Miller's issue of his * Catalogus ' in that 
year, Kand printed an 'Index plantarum 
officinalium in horto Chelseiano.' In a letter 
to Samuel Brewer, dated * Ila^market, 
July 11, 1730' (Nichols, IlhtstratwnSf i. p. 
J338), he says that the Apothecaries' CJom- 
pany ordered this to be printed. In 1739 
Hand published ' Ilorti medici Chelseiani 
Index Compendiarius,' an alphabetical Latin 
list occupying 214 pages. The year of his 
death is given by Dawson Turner as 1743 
(^lUchard^on Correspondence y p. 125) ; but he 
was succeeded in the office of demonstrator 
by Joseph Miller in 1738 or 1740. His 
widow presentijd his botanical books and 
extensive hortwt siccus to the company, and 
l>equeathed tiOs, a year to the praefectus 
horti for annually replacing twenty de- 
cayed specimens in the latter by new ones. 
This lierbarium was preserved at Chelsea, 
with those of Hay and Dale, until 1863, 
when all three were presented to the British 
^Museum {Journal of Botajiyj 1863, p. 32). 
i{and was a fellow of the Hoyal Society in 
1739. Linnseus retained the name Handiay 
Applied by Houston in Hand*s honour to a 
genus of tropical Ibibincece, 

[Field and Scmples Memoirs of the Botanic 
Garden at Chelsea, 1878, pp. 41-63 ; Trimenand 
Dyer's Flora of Middlesex, 1869, pp. 388-9.] 

G. S. B. 

RANDALL, JOHN (1570-1622),T)uritan 
divine, was born in 1570 at Great Missen- 
den, Buckinghamshire, and sent when only 
eleven to St. Mary Hall, Oxford, where he 
matriculated on 27 Xov. 1581 . He removed 
to Trinity College, and graduated B.A. on 
9 Feb. 16iB5; was elected a fellow of Lincoln 
College on 6 July 1587, and proceeded M.A. 



on 9 July 1589. Among his pupils at Lin- 
coln was the puritan Robert Bolton [q. v.] 
On the occasion of Queen Elizabeth*s visit to 
Oxford, in August 1592, Randall was ap- 
pointed to * frame and oversee the stage for 
the academical performance given ' in her 
honour. Afterwards Randall studied di- 
vinity, and was admitted B.D. on 28 June 
1598. On 31 Jan. 1599 he was presented to 
the rectory of St. Andrew Hubbard, Little 
Eastcheap, London. There he made a re- 
putation as a staunch puritan and effective 
Ereacher ; but his health failed, and he died at 
is house in the Minories during May 1022. 
He was buried in St. Andrew Hubbard. 
By his will, signed 13 April, proved 9 June 
1622, he bequeathed property to the poor of 
Great Missenden, All Hallows, Oxford, and 
St. Andrew's parishes; a tenement called 
Ship Hall to Lincoln College, Oxford, and 
other houses and moneys to his brothers 
Edward and Joshua, to his nephews, and to 
eijjht married sisters or their representatives. 
His wife and a daughter predeceased him. 
His portrait, painted when fellow of Lincoln 
College, hangs in the common room there. 

In addition to separate sermons, issued 
posthumously by his friend William Hol- 
brook, Randall left for publication * Three- 
and-Twenty Sermons or Catechisticall Lec- 
tures upon the Sacrament of the Lord's 
Sup]>er, preached Monthly before the Com- 
munion,' London, 1630, 4to ; published by 
his executor, Joshua Randall. 

[Foster's Alumni Oxon. early scries, p. 1231 ; 
Clark's Indexes, i. 32, ii. Ill, iii. 127; Wood's 
Athenre Oxon. ed. Bliss, ii. 319 ; Wood's Fasti, 
i. 226, 249, 278; Kcnnett's Register, p. 735; 
Lipseombe's Hist, of Buckinghamshire, i. 490, ii. 
389 ; Br()ok*8 Lives of the Puritans, ii. 296; New- 
court's Repertorium Eccles. i. 265 ; Bagshawe's 
Life and Death of Mr. Bolton, pp. 7, 8 ; Cat. of 
Books printed before 1640 ; Lans>lowne MS. 984, 
f. 27 ; cf.Will 57, Savile, P. C. C. Somerset House. 
The register of Missenden before 1700 is not ex- 
Unt.] C. F. S. 

RANDALL, JOIIX (/. 1764), school- 
master and agriculturist, may have been 
the John Randall who graduated B.A. from 
Christ's College, Cambridge, in 1718 and 
M.A. in 1727. Later in the century he de- 
scribed himself as master of the academy at 
Heath, near Wakefield ; but no mention of 
him appears in Cox*s history of the chief 
school, the grammar school there. Subse- 
quently he carried on a private school at 
York. Six pupils resided with him. At York, 
too, he professed to resolve all questions re- 
lating to annuities, leases, reversions, living, 
and matters of intricate accounts, and he 
interested himself in practical agriculture. 
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RANDALL, WILLIAM (/. 1598), 
musician, is included by Meres in his list of 
England's * excellente musitians.' He was 
in early life ti chorister of Exeter Cathe- 
dral. In 1584 he entered the Chapel Royal 
as epistler. There he remained till 1603, 
when Edmund Hooper * was swome the first 
of March in Mr. liandolFs roome.' Of Ran- 
dairs compositions there remain a good ' In 
Nomine* in the part-books of the Oxford 
Music School, ana an anthem in six parts, 
* Give sentence with me,' in Brit. Mus. Addit. 
MSS. 17792-6, f. 144 b. A word-book of 
anthems (Harl. MS. 6346), written just after 
the Restoration and probably intended for 
the Chapel Royal, contains the words of 
two verse-anthems by Randall, * If the Lord 
Himself * and ' O Father deare,' the latter 
in metre. The music of neither of these 
is known to exist ; and as none of Ran- 
dall's works appeared in Barnard's ' Selected 
Church Musick' (1641), it is probable that 
bis title to rank, as Meres puts it, among 
' excellente musitians ' rested more upon his 
powers as an executant than as a composer. 
Among the vicars-choral of Exeter in 1634 
was a G. Randall, probably of the same 
family. 

[Cheque-Book of the Chapel Royal, in Camden 
Society's Publicntions ; Hist. MSS. Comm. 4th 
Rop. p. 137 ; Meres's Palladis Tainia, f. 288 b, 
manuscripts quoted.] H. D. 

RANDOLPH, CHARLES (1809-1878), 
marine engineer, son of Charles Randolph, 
bookseller and printer in Stirling, and author 
of a history of that city, was bom there on 
21 June 1809. He was first educated at 
the high school of Stirling, and subsequently 
at the high school and university of Glasgow. 
On showing a liking for mechanical ennneer- 
ing, ho was apprenticed to Robert Napier 
(1791-1876) [(J. v.] at Camlachie. He after- 
wards went to alanchester, where he worked 
in the leading millwright firms of Ormerod 
andFairbaim& Lillie. In 1834 he returned 
to Glasgow, where he started business as an 
engineer and millwright, ile was noted for 
his energv and ability, and was at once suc- 
cessful. pTom 1839 to 1842 he was joined in 
partnership by John Elliot, who died in the 
latter year. In 1852 he was joined by John 
Elder, the name of the firm becoming Ran- 
dolph, Elder, & Co. Thenceforth Randolph 
turned his attention from millwright en- 
gineering to the manufacture of compound 
engines adapted to the propulsion of screw 
steamers. In 1858 the firm began ship- 
building on their own account, and 106 vessels 
bad been built before 1886, together with 
111 sets of marine engines, and three float- 



ing docks, one of which, at Saigon, was largo 
enough to float the Gloire, then the largest 
ironclad in the French navy. Randolph 
retired in 1868. The firm was afterwards 
converted into the well-known Fairfield 
Shipbuilding Company, builders of the fast 
Atlantic liners. 

On retiring from business, Randolph turned 
his attention by speech and pamphlet to the 
sewage question, the extension of Glasgow 
harbour, and the improvement of the Clyde 
navigation. He entered the Clyde trust, 
where he did yeoman service, was a director 
of the Glasgow and South- Western Rail- 
way, and also of the British and African 
Steam Navigation Company, and chairman 
of the British Dynamite Company, now 
Nobel's Explosives Company. He also de- 
voted some of his leisure to the construction 
of a steam-engine for a family carriage, which 
was a familiar object in the Glasgow.' streets. 
Randolph died on 11 Noa'. 1878, survived by 
his wife, Margaret Sainte-Pierre, who died 
on 19 Aug. 1894. He bequeathed to the 
university of Glasgow 60,000/., as well as 
the residue of his means and estate on the 
death of his widow. The Randolph Hall in 
the university was erected with a portion of 
the funds. 

LEngineoring, 22 Nov. 1878; One Hundred 
Glasgow Men, vol. ii (with portrait) ; Ir?ing*8 
Eminent Scotsmen.] 6. S-h. 

RANDOLPH, EDWARD (d. 1566), 
soldier, probably a brother of Thomas Ran- 
dolph (1523-1690) [q. v.], was bom at 
Baalesmere in Kent. lie made himself suffi- 
ciently prominent in Edward VI*s time to 
find it necessary to flee to Paris on the acces- 
sion of Mary, but, like other rebels, he soon 
tired of exUe, and his known A-alue as a sol- 
dier rendered the negotiations for his pardon 
easy. Wotton wrote to I'etre on 17 April 
1554, recommending him to mercy ; but Mary 
wrote in May that, though he was forgiven, 
he must stay and supply information as to 
the movements of his friends. The formal 
grant of pardon is dated 9 Oct. 1554. He 
soon found favour, and on 3 April 1555 
Philip wrote to his treasurer, JDominico 
d*Orbea, ordering a pension of two hundred 
crowns to be paid to Randolph, who is de- 
scribed as colonel of infantry. 

Under Elizabeth he was at first employed 
in Scotland. On 1 April 1560 Grey, writing 
to Norfolk, alluded to * good Mr. Randall^ 
stout and valiant endeavour ; ' and Cecil, 
writing from Edinburgh on 26 June, speaks 
of his worth. As a reward he was offered the 
post of marshal of Berwick, but refused it. 

In 1563 he was made marshal of Havre 
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fiiV.-A ia Kr.jl.ir* i N-Trhav-riii. ir. i p^rH:>G.« iiirerv?tai inci^loai&ladminisTntion. 
h i-l •:-•=? Fr-ni-:h FI ijirr.-* -xl*-: z-^ > h :.i- Tb-* p»-r?LS'eiiL r^pr«*s«rnratioii3 of Kandolph 
fir-! .T.-r.. If-r •*•!- pn^.ri :■■. r Li- hisiinlry in ill Lk-rUh^iii ci:>nmb at »m1 to bring about 
-a:*.!- -.i.-r-. Ir. J ilj l.>;;j h-^ Tcti ill .: rh-r ^r.r abrvj^iri 'Q of the charter of Massacha- 
p ! * V ; - . K 1 ; z.^ br •. h . • , n I Li r. 1 > I pa'- r-i: i m r ■> *-:::*. • .»n i I Sept. 1 d<> liandolph was 
l>j^-;ar.]. m.vi-: l.iaa l:ri*rna.n*-rra-ral ^-f cr*-atr»i 5rCr»rrarT and resist rar of the newlv 
'.ri.'..inc-=:. and ziv- hi 23 *:.- dlrSo il: and cr^rarei pp.vino? of Xew England, and on 
'i/ir.i*-: i i- yi^* r^i c.: nrl ot I orm^rr. in Ir^- the l'.'*th of the followinsr November he was 
UtA. lY.-r*: h-r -vjn L:il pirnry .t' rijhtlar. app-iintel dep at v-p<3:st master of Xew Eng- 
ftn I wjji^-: -ni'-'ij'-'I in an TXp-^d'*! .'n to -rftle Und. 

J )':rr; }» : -.via k . 1 1 - i in a b i f. * 1- wh : oh t hv \Mi'r n t he rebell ion ai^inst S ir Edm und 
V.x\j\\'\i. t''j i.:}i* -vith 0"\-i; a* KR--?kf-rj'ij.* Andr-i* ji- v." broke oat in 16S9, Randolph 
nn 1*J .V»v. l.»». A p jvricil i^piraph i- in wa.? arr»rstf:-d bv the insui^nts and confined 
Kj'-r .n y\<. -J^n-J, t\ V.*-^ ict\ ILitHrM MSS. In pris.->n. In February 1690, with An- 
il. \fif). o41 I. dr-)* and the othtrr pris.-»ners, he was sent to 

r''v»:-. of <«v^ Rir-r*. D m. 1.3*:->»'> f :>. 63, Enjland, but, in spite of the repre.sentationfl 
fi.-,. 2J1. 'z:i7. JTo. For. 15>i-8 p:-. 72. 70. 8s! of the a^ent* for Xew EngUnd, Ashurst and 
I'tYf c»0 pp. 112. &^. 1.5»;'>-1 p'p. I'll. 350. Increase Mat h^^r, no pr«>ceedinir3 were taken 
\r,fi\ •> p. 3S1, l.>63 p:>. 302. 3r*6. 4.i9. lo-J^- azain-t him. In 1»)9I Randolph was ap- 
I'VJH f(». '»i. 1 .'»♦. Iri-h <*-t. 15'»9-73 pp. VU. pointed !?iirT»*yor-jareneraI on behalf of the 
ICtJL. \fH, \*)'J. 318. 3 44: Cire\r M.SS. lolo- oorami.'.sioners of customs in Xew York, and 
1.'j7 J. r p. 37 J. SS*; : T5?i^w.:ir!i Irelan I nn Ut rhe apparently Maryland and Pennsylvania. In 
Tii'l'.r-. ii. in, dc'*.; P.irker 0>rr.a'.irk»T.S'JC.». Corron Mathers * Parent ator/'wrrit ten in 
lV)i; .StiW-.Ann.ls. e.1. IIufTcs p. 056.1 1724. it is stated that Randolph died in 

• -^- J- A- Virjrinia in poverty. He married Jane Oib- 

RANDOLPH, EDWAIJD ( h)lO ? bm of We.st Cliff; Kent, by whom he seems 
\7iff)?}, coloriijil offifrial, born at Cmterbury to have had two children— Deborah, bnmat 
iilKiUt h'i40, \va« *»on of Edmund Randolph Canterbury in 1661; and Edward, bom in 
(\t)t)\ HU:i). a jrradiiatM of l.'niversity Col- May 16(5:3.* 

\*'i[r, OvTonl, wlio olitnin»;d the dejrrt*e of i^andolpirs report on Xew England and 
.M.l>. at Padua in 1626, and thenceforth sovfral of his letters are in the second yolurai* 
pra^'t i.-^'fl Tw-i\\ciw at Cantrrburv. Edward's of thf * Ilutcliinson Papers,* published bv the 
inotli«T was l»'-bora1i.f'>!irtlidan;rIit»Tof TiiN'S ' Princ*^ Society. Other writings of his are 
Ma-t«-r of Woodcliun-h and aftr-rwards of in the third volume of the * And ros Tract*' 
CaTit«Tlmry, K»?iit.. C'aptain Jr»lm Mmsou ]Hiblished by the same society, in the * York 
(iri-*<; \(y.'H>) frj. v.], the proprietor r»f Nt;w Documtfnts.' in the * Rhode Island Records,* 
I !arup.-.liinr. was a r»tlat ive, and this nflation- and in the * Collections' of the Massachusetts 
ship niJiy havn had some sli^dit share in i Historical Society. A complete list of these 
li-adin;r ilif. Enj^di.-li ^'ovtirnnu-nt to choose is priven in the * Andros Tracts* (iii. 212). 
liJMulolph fi»r a sp»M*ijil ap])ointment in New' Randolph's younger brother, Reuxird 
En^rlarid in H»7('». In March of that year he Randolph ( 1643-1 61K)?), writer on Greeee, 
wasHHit. by th»* Inrds <»i' trad«;and phmtation I born at Canterbury and christened in Octo- 
wiih « h^t I rr to th<!j^(jvernTn«'nt and council of . ber 1613 (liff/. Book of St, Gcorffea, Can- 
Miis-achu-^j'tls, and wa** instructed to obtain ftfrf/i/rf/^ p. 36), was long engaged in coni- 
fnll inforrnatiou as to the rcsDuroes of the | merce in the Levant. He constantly moved 
New Kn^dand colonic-; and tlie temper and ■ his place of residence, being at one time in 
(thnract^'r of the jejiding men in public life Kubceaand at another in Candia or Smyrna, 
theri'. The result. wMs an exceed inj^ly full l Soon after 1(580 he returned to England ; but 
report, tinj^ed throughout by a feeling of , in 16H3 he accompanied his brother to Massa- 




cojiector and surveyor of (rustonis ior New | ai)])eared a compani(m work, *The Present 
{•]n^iaud. h'or the next few years he a])p<'ars 1 State of the Islands of the Archi]»elajr«^.' 
t<i have l>t»en constantly coming and going These volumes contain an admirable account 
lietween IJoston and Kn^dand, and keeping j of the state of the country about the -Epean 
up an unceasing fire of attacks on the huid- . sea, and are valuable for the light they 
iutr uublic men of Massachusetts and on the throw on the Ottoman empire in the earlv 



iwdicv and character of that colony 
inlet and in let t ers addressed to various 



stages of its decadence. Bernard Randolph 
died after 1689. 
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[Berry's Connty GBniiologiefi (Kant) ; Cal. State 
Papen, Culuniiil (Americ^a ndd West Indies). 
1674-6; Anclros T facta ; HiUphinson's Hist, of 
HanHchneetla ; I'Hlfrey's Hist, of Kew England ; 
Brodhend's Hist, of Xew York ; Proi^nlLags of 
3faMochii»ert« Hist. Soc., Febroarj 1874.1 

J. A. D. 

RANDOLPH, FRANCIS (1762-1831), 
diTine, born at Bristol OD 39 Dec. 1752, waa 
Kinj^'s scholar at Eton in 1771, and was 
■ulmilted at King's College, Cambridge, in 
the followinft year. Ue btiaiinfl fellow on 
15 AuB. 1775, and graduated B.A. in 1777 
and M.A. in 1780. He also received the 



Chalke, \v iltsbire, in 1780, and incumbent 
of Cbenies, Buckinghamshire, in 1788. In 
the latter year be published a letter to Pitt 
' on the elare trado,' odTocating partial and 
progressive emancipation (cf. Mithias, Pur- 
suit* of Lit. Dialogue iv. n. 73). Subse- 
quently he lived for a time in Germany, and 
was appointed to instruct the Duchess of 
Vork in English. He became chaplain to 
the Duke of York, and prebendary ol Bristol 
oD 24 Dec. 1791. Among bis patrons woa 
Francis Uussell, fif^h duke of Bedford [q, ,, 
who in 1817 presented him to the living of 
St. Paul's, Covpnt Garden. In the same 
jear he became vicar of Banwell, Soraer- 
«ef. In 1790 Laura Chapel, Bathwick, Both, 
with sittings for one thousand people, was 
opened, having been erected on a tontine 
promo t<?d by Uandolpb, who frequently 
occupied the pulpit (MiIJOB, Nutabilia of 
Bath, pp. m, IQ). lie bad gained some 
reputation as a theologian by contributing 
to the Socinian controversy the tracts ' Scrip- 
tural llevision of Socinian Arguments, in a 
Letter to Dr. IViestley' (1792), and 'Scrip- 
tural Revision, &c. vindicated against the 
Iteply of Benjamin Ilobhouse, Esq.' (1793). 
Randolph was entrusted in August 1795 
with some Icttera of the l^rincess of Walea 
(o carry lo Brunswick, but being prevented 
from going, sent them bock by coach from 
London to the princess at Brighton. They 
were lost on tne way. Lady Jersey was 
accused in the press of having intercepted 
them, and of sending some of them to Queen 
Charlotte, on whom they are said to have 
cast Iree reflections. At the request of Lady 
Jersey, who denied the charge, Randolph 
published a full account of his conduct in 
the matter. The princess was unconvinced, 
and her friends represented that Randolph 
was promised a bishopric for parting with 
the papers. Mathias, in his * Pursuits ol 
Literature,' makes mer^ over the incident 
(see A Pair of EpUtlet m VeTH, withNotM, 

TOL. ZLm, 



the Jint to the Sev. Dr. Sandulph, 2nd 
edit. 1790; Purmilt, 1812, p. 29tl). In 
1808 Randolph issued 'At'ew Observations 
on the State of the Nation,' addressed to 
the Duke of Bedford, in which he revived 
B, plan propounded by Watson, bishop of 
Llandair, for a redemption of the national 
debt. lie died at his prebendal house, Bris- 
tol, on 14 June 18.31. In the north aisle of 
Banwell church there is a mural tablet to 
his memory. The view from a 'gaiebo' or 
summer-house that he erected on the sum- 
mit of Banwell Hill is described in Bowles's 
poem (' Uaya Departed, or Banwell Hill,' 
1828). A portrait of him was painted by 
Bradley and engraved by Lupton (Evaiis, 
Cat. No. 20633). 

[Gi^nt. Mag. I83I, i. 648 (which gives ag» 
vrongly) ; Lit.Mem.of Liviog Aatbors; Slict.nf 
Liring Authors, 1B16 ; Harwuud's Alutnni Hto- 
DeDses; Utta o( CnmbHdge Had Dublin Gro- 



ifsonieLettiTS belonging to H.R.H. thePHnresa 
.tWiiIas. 1796; Huisb's Momoira of GwcgoIV, 
. 383^7, and Memoirs of Quei-D Caroline, p. S2 ; 
iVhereHt'ii Banwell and Cheddar Guide, [^, 41, 
i4, and App. ; Alliboua's Diet oF Engl. Lit. it. 
I 1738; llrit. Mas. Cut.; Fablic Characters; 
nulbarilieB cited ; iafarmation from [he libnirion 
ofKing's Coll. Cambridge.) G. Lh G. N. 

RANDOLPH, JOHN, third Earl op 
MuHiT (d. VAUi), wna the second sou of 
Thomas Randolph, (irst earl of Mor^ [q. v.], 
by his wife Isabel, only daughter of >^ir Johii 
Stewart of Bonkle; and succeeded to the 
earldom ou the death of his brother Tbumoa 
at the battle of Dupplin on 13 Aug. 1332. 
The third earl, followmg in the footsteps of 
bis father, was a staunch supporter of the 
young king, David II, and of Scottish inde- 
pendence. In December 1332, at the head 
of a large body of horse, and accompanied by 
Sir Robert Fraser and Archibald Douglas, he 
succeeded by a rapid night march from Slof- 
fat in surprising at Annan, and completely 
defeatine-, Edward Baliol, who some time 

[ireriously had been crowned king of Scot- 
and at Scone as representativeof Edward tn. 
He also held command of a division of the 
Scottish army at Halidon Hill on 20 July 
1333. Moray was one of the few Scottish 
nobles who escaped scatheless from the battle, 
and succeeded In reaching France. In 1334 
he returned to Scotland and took a prominent 
part in expelling the English from the south 
and west. Shortly afterwards he and Robert 
the Steward were chosen by the Scottish 
nobles joint regents of the Kingdom. All 
that was now necessary for the liberation of 
Scotland was to crush the Earl of Atholl ; 
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i^hich he was confirmed on 9 Aug. 1809. 
I note of Ilandolph's episcopate was the 
ive part which he took in furthering the 
rk of the National Society. He was 
) Basby trustee (1804), governor of the 
urterhouse, privy councillor (27 Sept. 
19), and F.R.S. (1811). He did not long 
vive his promotion to the see of London, 
while on horseback during a visit to his 
at Much Iladham, he was seized with 
plexy, and died on 28 July 1813. He was 
led in Fulham churchyard, by the side 
bishop Gibson, on 6 Aug., and an altar- 
lb of Portland stone was placed to his 
nory (cf. Gent. Mag. 1814, i. 211). He 
Tied, in September 1785, Jane {d. 1836), 
ghter of Thomas Lambard of Sevenoaks, 
It, and had several children. The bishop's 
8, impaled with those of the sees of Ox- 
I, Bangor, and London, are in the first 
dow of the chapel at Fulham Palace, and 
portrait by Owen is in the library. An 
raving of it by H. Meyer was privately 
ulated. Another portrait of him by 
>pner was engravea by C. Turner in 

iindolph was the author of numerous 
rges, sermons on episcopal consecrations 
on public occasions, a Latin address to 
terbury convocation, 26 Nov. 1790, and 
reek lecture given at Oxford in Decem- 
1782. The * heads ' of his divinity lec- 
« were printed in 1784, and again in 
}, and the whole * course of lectures to 
lidates for holy orders,* together with 
« ' Lectures on the Book of Common 
fer * (which were also issued separately 
869), were published by his son Thomas 
iree volumes, 1 869-70. A selection from 
i^urse, consisting of ten lectures with the 
ids,' was published in 1869, and an en- 
ed selection of fourteen lectures came 
in 1870. He edited: 1. 'Sylloge con- 
onura sub tempus reformandsB ecclesiss 
&rum,' published at Oxford in 1804, and 
n, in an enlarged form, in 1827. 2. *The 
gymau's Instructor : a Collection of 
jU on the Ministerial Duties,' 1807 ; 3rd 
L824. 3. ' Enchiridion Theologicum : a 
lual for the Use of Divinity Students,' 
J, 5 vols., and 1812, 2 vols. His anony- 
B pamphlet — ' Remarks on Michaelis's 
oduction to the New Testament,' vols. iii. 
iv.,translated by the Rev. Herbert Marsh 
ed to an animated controversy with that 
oe' (cf. Bakeb, St. John' 8 College, Cam- 
7<?, ii. 762-72, ed. Mayor). 

'ester's Alumni Oxon.; Gent. Mag. 1813 

>7-8. 1836 i. 332 ; NichoU's Lit. Anecdotes. 

70-2 ; Le Neve's Fasti, i. 109, ii. 306. 609, 

677. iii. 501, 610, 617, 621, 629; CJox's 



Oxford Recollections, pp. 139-41 ; Faulkner's 
Fulhum (which is dedicated to Randolph), pp. 
181-6.] W. P. C. 

RANDOLPH, Sib THOMAS, first Earl 
OF Moray {d. 1^32), companion of Robert 
Bruce and regent of Scotland, was the only- 
son of Thomas Randolph, lord of Stratnitn 
(Nithsdale), by Lady Isabel Bruce, eldest 
daughter of Robert, earl of Carrick,and sister 
of King Robert Bruce. The father was in 1266 
sheriflf of Roxburgh, and from 1266 to 1278 
great chamberlain of Scotland. He played a 
prominent part in the politics of the time. 
The son, under the name of Randul de fyz, 
was present with his father at Norham in 
December 1292, when Baliol swore fealty to 
Edward I of England for the crown of Scot- 
land. After the murder of the Red Comyn 
by Robert Bruce in February 1305, he joined 
Bruce, and was present at his coronation 
at Scone in April 1306. He was, however, 
taken prisoner, when Bruce was surprised 
and routed at Methven by the Earl of Pem- 
broke in June of the same vear. On 24 July 
an order was sent from Edward of England 
to keep him in sure ward in the castle of 
Inverkip until the king himself should arrive 
at Carlisle or Perth or beyond the moun- 
tains {Cal. Documents relating to Scotland, 
vol. ii. No. 1807). It was probably to save 
his life that he agreed to swear fealty to Ed- 
ward, and take up arms against his uncle ; 
while, no doubt, nis knowledge of Bruce's 
habits and haunts proved of some service to 
the English in their efforts to secure the 
Scottish king. Bruce was hunted through 
the fastnesses of Carrick by bloodhound; 
and on one occasion in 1307, when Bruce 
was all but captured by the Earl of Pem- 
broke, Randolph succeeded in taking his 
banner. In 1308, however, Randolph, while 
on a raiding expedition with a band of Eng- 
lishmen commanded by him and Adam de 
Qordon. was surprised and captured by Sir 
James Douglas in a fortalice on the water of 
Lynne a little above Peebles. On being 
brought into the presence of Bruce, Randolph 
adopted a defiant attitude, and taunted his 
uncle with his inability to meet the English 
in fair fight, and with having recourse to 
cowardly ambuscades. Bruce terminated 
the interview by ordering him into close im- 
prisonment ; but, having subsequently made 
nis submission to Bruce, Randolph was gra- 
dually received into high favour, and became 
the most trusted friend and adviser of the 
Scottish king, while his fame as a warrior 
vied with that of his companion in arms, 
Sir James Douglas. Some time after his sub- 
mission he was created by Bruce Earl of 
Moray and Lord of Man and Annandale, 
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P^c^iving' at the Mme time grant s of estates 
correspond inz to hh dignities. As a conse- 
qu«rn<yr, how«rver, of his alliance with Brace. 
th*i est&t^^ which he held from the Idng of 
Enprland were forfeited in 3Iarch 130^-9 
(vol. iii. No. 7*j », and in 1314 thev were be- 
stowed on Hug'h le iNfspenser i ib. No. 362). 
One of the m'^ist remarkable feat? of Kan- 
dolph wft» the capture, on 14 March 1313- 
1314, of the castle of Edinburgh, which had 
been in the pos=«9^ion of the Enfrlish since 
it 6 surrender to Edward I in 12<#). After 
inve«fting it in vain for six weeks, in the 
hope of re^lucing it by famine, Randolph was 
informed] by a soldi*.'r, William Frank or 
Francis;, at one time one of the English 
garrison of the castle, that the castle rock 
might be scaled by a secret path, which he 
himself had b«.'en accustomed to use while 
courting a girl of the town. Randolph re- 
solved to accept his oiler to lead the ascent, 
and with thirty followers succeeded, with- 
out mishap, in reaching the castle wall, 
which they scaled with a rope ladder. The 
sentinels gave the alarm, but were immedi- 
ately overp<'>wer<*d, and the garrison, panic- 
stricken and ignorant of the number of their 
a.«sailantH, after a short conflict, in which 
the governor was killed, either fled or sur- 
rendered at di.iKjretion. In accordance with 
the pfjlicv of Bruce, the castle was imme- 
diat'rly (iemolislKHl, lejft it should again 
fall into the hands of the English. It was 
probably tliis brilliant achievement of lian- 
dolph tliat led Bruce to confer on him the 
command of one of the main divisions of 
the Scottish armv at Bannockbum in the 
following June. He was posted by Bruce on 
high ground at St. Ninian's, with special 
instructions to guard the approach to Stir- 
ling Casth*. then held by the English ; but 
on th(i 23rfl, the dav before the battle, Sir 
Ko>K.*rt (-lifT^rd, with eight hundred Eng- 
lish hrjfse, was seen by Bruce to be making 
acircuit by the low carse ground to the east 
ST) as to outflank the Scottish army, and get 
IjL't weon th<'m and tlie castle. Observing that 
Uandr»lpli made no movement to intercept 
him, Bruce rodti up to him, and pointing to 
the English forc«; to his left, exclaimed : * A 
rose has falh-n from your chaplet.* Deeply 
chagrined nt his oversight, Randolph, takmg 
with him only five liundnMl spearmen, hur- 
ried if possible to retrieve his error, and suc- 
c<?»!dod in placing them so as to bar Clifford's 
am»roach to the castle. He was immediately 
charged by (.'lifr<»rd, and a desperate conflict 
ensued. It seemed impossible that the Scot- 
tish square, surround<»d on all sides by the 
English cavalry, could long resist their onset. 
8ir James Douglas therefore obtained, though 



with great difficnltr, pennissiofi from Bnm 
to go to his aflsistance : bat. by the time he 
reached the scene of the enoonnter. the Eng- 
li^h had begun to waver and fall bad[ : tod 
Douglas, confident that Randolph would nov 
put them to root, with chivahoixs delicacy 
restrained his men from taking part in the 
fltrht, lest bv his interference ne shoold 
diminish the glory of so redonbtable a fett. 
In the great battle of the following day 
Randolph commanded in the centre, whidi 
bore the main brunt of the English attack. 

The high esteem in which Randolph wts 
now held br Brace was shown bv tne fact 
that at the parliament held at Ayr on 
26 April 1315 it was provided that ifi after 
the death of Robert Bruce, or of Brace*s bro- 
t her Edward, or Bruce^s daughter Marjorv, the 
heir to the crown should be a nunor. lUn- 
dolph should be guardian of the heir and 
regent of the kingdom. Shortly after the 
meeting of parliament, Randolph set out for 
Ireland along with Edward Bruce, to whom 
the Irish of Ulster had oflTered the crown 
of Ireland. Randolph had the chief com- 
mand of six thousand troops, sent by King 
Robert the Bruce to support his brothers 
claims: and, landing at Carrickfergus on 
15 May, stormed Dundalk and other tomu, 
and defeated large combined forces of the 
English and Irish at Coleraine and Ar&cnll. 
Finallv, however, the difficultv of obtain- 
ing prr) visions compelled the Scots to retire 
into Ulster; and m April 1316 Randolph 
passed over into Scotland for reinforcement*. 
On learning how matters stood, King l^obert 
the Bruce resolved to go in person to his 
brother^s assistance, taking Randolph alon^ 
with him. During the following campaign 
Randolph specially distinguished himself, 
and on its conclusion returned in the end 
of the year to Scotland with the king. The 
defeat and death of Ekiward Bruce in C)ctober 
1318 put an end to the efforts to wrest In»- 
land from the English. His death, as veil 
as that of Bruce*s daughter, Marjory, al?o 
necessitated some new enactments in regard 
to the succession to the crown ; and at a 
parliament held at Scone in December L'llS 
it was agreed that, in the event of the suc- 
cession taking place during the minority of 
the heir to the kingdom, Randolph should be 
appointed tutor and guardian 01 the younf 
prince, and failing him. Sir James Douglas. 

In April 1318 Randolph and Sir Jarae* 
Douglas, aided by the secret co-operation of 
the governor, captured the town of Berwick- 
on-Tweed by escalade, and with a compara- 
tively small force held it against the gove^ 
nor of the castle until the arrival of Bruce 
next day with large reinforcements, soon 
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after which the castle also surrendered. When, 
in the following year, Edward II with a large 
army was investing Berwick, Randolph and 
Sir James Douglas, at the head of fifteen 
thousand men, entered England with the 
design of achieving the coup of capturing 
the queen of EnfflaDd, who had taKen up 
her residence at York. Their design was, 
however, betrayed to the English by a Scot- 
tish prisoner, and, on their arrival before the 
city, they found that the queen and court 
had fled south. They were thus baffled in 
their main purpose, but took advantage of 
the opportunity to devastate all the neigh- 
bouring country; and a force of twenty 
thousand men, consisting largely of monks 
and their vassals, which had been hastily 
assembled to oppose them, they completely 
routed at Milton, near the Swale, no fewer 
than four thousand of the English being 
slain, including three hundred ecclesiastics. 
The news of the disaster so exasperated the 
English before Berwick that Edward was 
constrained to raise the siege, and endeavour 
to intercept the Scots on their return. This, 
however, ne failed to accomplish, the rapid 
movements [of the Scots, and their know- 
ledge of the passes, enabling them to elude 
pursuit, and they arrived in Scotland laden 
with booty, having pillaged no fewer than 
eightV'four towns and villages. In Novem- 
ber Kandolph and Douglas again invaded 
England, and devastated Gillesland. Dis- 
couraged by his inability to cope with them 
and their countrymen, Edward came to 
terms with them, and agreed to a truce for 
two years. Meanwhile, emboldened by their 
success, the Scots resolved in 1320 to send a 
memorial to the pope, asserting — in the face 
of previous papal denunciations — the inde- 
pendence of Scotland. Randolph's name ap- 
peared second in the list of signatures. 

It was mainly through the private diplo- 
macy of Randolph that the Earl of Lancas- 
ter was inducea in 1321 to take up arms 
against Edward II, it being agreed that the 
Scots should make a diversion in his favour 
by an invasion of England ; but before the 
ScotB could come to his assistance, Lancaster 
was defeated and taken prisoner near Ponte- 
fract. After an abortive invasion of Scot- 
land in 1322, Edward, having collected the 
remains of his army, which had been weak- 
ened by famine ana sorely distressed during 
its retreat by the attacks of Randolph and 
Douglas, encamped them at Byland Abbey, 
Yorkshire. The Scots had, however, been 
watching their opportunity for revenge, and, 
suddenly appearing in strong force, succeeded, 
mainly by toe valour of Randoph and Dou- 
glas in forcing a narrow pass which permitted 



access to the enemy's position, in inflicting 
on the English an overwhelming defeat, Ed- 
ward with the utmost difficulty making his 
escape to Bridlington. Thereafter the Scots 
contmued to pursue their ravages in York- 
shire without molestation, and Edward, dis- 
heartened by their successes and by the inter- 
nal dissensions with which he was threatened, 
agreed to negotiations for peace. Randolph 
was one of the three ambassadors on the 
Scottish side, and on 5 May 1323 a truce 
was concluded with England for fifteen years. 
Shortly afterwards, Randolph was sent on 
a special embassy to the pope at Avignon, 
and was so successful in neutralising the 
previous representations of the English as to 
obtain from the pope the acknowled^ent 
of Bruce's independent dignity as king of 
Scotland. On his return journey he also 
visited the court of France, and arranged 
for the renewal of the ancient league between 
France and Scotland. Subsequently he took 

Eart in negotiations for a permanent peace 
etween England and Scotland, but on the 
renewal of Ldward^s intrigues at the papal 
court they were broken off. In 1326 Ran- 
dolph concluded at Corbeil an alliance offen- 
sive and defensive between France and Scot- 
land, which bound each party to help the 
other against England ; Scotland, however, 
not being required to carry out the engage- 
ment until tne truce with England expired 
or was broken by England. After the depo- 
sition of Edwara II, proposals were made to 
Scotland for a renewal oi the truce, but as in 
the proposals Bruce's title of king was osten- 
tatiously ignored, Bruce deemed himself ab- 
solved from the former agreement with Eng- 
land. Accordingly, in June 1327, liandolph 
and Sir James Douglas — Bruce being then in- 
capacitated by sickness — entered the northern 
counties of England by Carlisle, and passed 
through Northumberland, burning and de- 
vastating. With the determination to over- 
whelm them, Edward III collected a finely 
equipped force of sixty thousand men ; but 
the elaborate character of his preparations 
defeated his purpose. Slow and unwieldy in 
its movements, his formidable army was 
completely outmanoeuvred by the lightly 
armed Scots, who, according to Froissart, 
carried no baggage but the iron girdle and 
bag of oatmeal trussed behind their saddle. 
If Edward several times succeeded in bring- 
ing them to bay, it was always in a position 
too formidable for attack ; and at last, when 
almost surrounded at a wood near the Wear, 
called Stanhope Park, the Scots made good 
their escape at midnight over a morass by 
means of hurdles, and arrived in Scotland 
scatheless. So disheartened were the Eng- 
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^- A:rll ]'-!ir • '.'':/. .?f^V /V7;»*rx. For. S-.r. 
I-^^^". J-. -■'.". I: wnj! pr.'bably d.imz 
L.^ -Tiv ;:: Wri^ :ha: hv ciitv und..Ttb in- 
f. .-r.:r : «.i- rzr ItUL^L^r^an. r ■» wh -id. in a 
".r'.'-T ' ■ Prr^vr V-. '.ir J. Tut-T of Jam-s VI.::- 
r- :• ri is v-r/ •.••jI v:**ic trnu? as hi? ' mas:-.:' 
' BV'.HAXAN. Ojffi 0?ti)uff, Y«il. ii,. A;*]', p. 
Ir-. An: on.: h:> iV;1ow->tu dents and iiri- 
m&rr^ in Tari* wa* Sir William Kirkt'alJy 
'"1 Or.in:r»> 'q.v." i Li.-tter of Kandnlph, 1 May 
l.'r«.». rw/, state Pfijxr^, For. Si-r. LXSi'-ri, 
No. ^7') ». 

S'h)n att»'r tlie accession of ElizaUtli. in 
100'^, Randolph was actint; a.s an acmt of 
tlj** I-'npli<!i pi^v-mmcnt in Germany (.'''• 
l.>3«<-0. No. Ii**). but in a few mnnth« re- 
turned to Kntrhind ; and, probably so»in after- 
wards, * procured, without his father's ch;iri:*.V 
a * farm m Kent, the house where ho was l^om* 
(ifj. ir)tn-i^. No. ()3ii). Doubtless hi.s nc- 
quaintance with thn Scottish protestants in 
Paris suprposted to Elizabeth the employment 
of Kandolph in the task of brinfpng .\mn, 
who had been conj])elled to flee from Fninrt, 
from Geneva to England [see under IL^Mit- 
Toy, Jamf:s, second Lord Ham iltox and fir^t 
Ea rl of a kkanI Under the name of * Bar- 
nabii',' he wns also sent in the autumn of 
1 or)*.) to secretly ctmduct Arran into Scotland 
( if*, passim). J le left for London on Hit N^v. 
{iff. looO-tJO, No. JJ28), but was ajrain s»»nt 
to Scotland in March 15(W (lA. No. ^m, 
where his representations had consideraU* 
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influence in encouraging the protestants 
against the queen-regent, and in effecting an 
understanding between them and Elizabeth. 
The success of his mission suggested his con- 
tinuance in Scotland as the conldential agent 
of Elizabeth ; but probably, being an ardent 
protestant, he was the representative rather 
of Cecil than the queen. Although by no 
means a match for Maitland of Lething^on 
as a diplomatist, the fact that he possessed 
the confidence of the protestant party enabled 
him to exercise no small influence in Scottish 
politics. His numerous letters, penned fre- 
quently with graphic force, are among the 
most valuable sources of information for this 
period ; but, although they abound in inte- 
resting details regarding the Queen of Scots 
and her court, and the political plots and 
social intrigues of wliich it was the hotbed, 
his more significant statements must, unless 
otherwise confirmed, be read with caution. 
It is necessary to make full allowance for 
his religious and national prejudices, the fre- 
quently tainted sources of his information, 
and the special purposes of Cecil and Elizabeth. 

In the autumn of 1502 Randolph accom- 
panied the (^ueen of Scots, who meanwhile 
professed for him a warm friendship, in the 
expedition to the north of Scotland which 
resulted in the defeat and death of Huntly ; 
and he even took part in the campaign, 
' being ashamed to sit still where so many 
were occupied * {Cal. State Papers, For. Ser. 
I0O2, No. 648). In June 15C3 he obtained 
license to go to England on private business 
{id, 1563, No. 847); but on 20 April 1563 
he was again sent to Scotland with the 
special aim of entangling the Scottish queen 
in negotiations for an English marriage. 
The task committed to him was ungrateful, 
both because he was in great doubts as to 
the real purpose of Elizabeth, and because 
he well knew that it was hopeless to seek to \ 
outwit Maitland. 

By the direction of Elizabeth, Randolph 
did his utmost to prevent the marriage of 
Mary to Damley, and after the marriage de- 
clined to recognise Damley*s authority. His 
representations and promises were mainly ; 
responsible for the rebellion of Moray. In 
P'ebruary 166/5-0 he was accused by l4ary of 
having assisted Moray and her rebellious sub- 
jects with a ^ft of three thousand crowns, ' 
and was required to quit the country within 
six days (i^. I066-8, No. 107). Ultimately I 
he retired to Berwick, and while there he 
was, after the murder of Kiccio, accused by 
Mary of having written a book against her, ' 
called ' Mr. Randolph's Phantasy ' (printed by 
the Scottish Text Society in Satirical Poems 
qf the Time of the Beformatum) [see Jeittb, ' 



Thomas]. He was recalled to England about 
June 1566, and apparently it was shortly after 
his return that he was appointed postmaster- 
general ( CaL State Papers, Dom. Ser. 1 647- 80, 
p. 286). On 2 Nov. 1567 he obtained from 
Robert Constable an assignment of the office 
of constable or keeper of the castle of Queen- 
borough and steward of the lordship or manor 
of Middleton and Merden in the county of 
Kent (Jb. p. 301). In June 1568 he was sent 
on a special embassy to Russia in behalf of 
the English merchants trailing in that country 
(Instructions to Thomas Randolph, CaL State 
Papers, For. Ser. 1666-8, No. 2272) ; and he 
succeeded in obtaining from Ivan IV the 
Terrible a grant of certain privileges to the 
merchant adventurers {ib, Dom. Ser. 1547- 
1680, p. 338), which led to the formation of 
the Russian company. Of his embassy an 
account is published in Hakluyt's * Voyages.* 
He returned from Russia in the autumn of 
1569 (1*. For. Ser. 1569-71, No. 384); and 
early m 1570 he was again sent to Scotland 
(ib. No. 648), where he remained about a year. 
Towards the close of 1671 he married Anne 
Walsingham, sister of Francis Walsingham, 
and daughter of Thomas Walsingham of 
Chiselhurst. Before the marriage he received, 
on 1 Oct. 1571, an assignment from Thomas 
Walsingham and William Crowner of letters 
patent of the custody of the manor and hun- 
dred of Middleton and Merden in the county 
of Kent, at the rent of 100/. per annum, to be 
paid to his intended wife (Jb, Dom. Ser. 1547- 
1580, p. 424). 

In October 1573 and April 1676 he went 
on special embassies to I ranee (U>, 1572-4 
No. 1206, 1576-7 No. 719). He was sent 
to Scotland in February 1577-8, but too late 
to prevent the fall of Morton. After the im- 
prisonment of Morton in 1680 he returned to 
Scotland to conduct negotiations in his be- 
half. At a convention of the estates, held on 
20 Feb. 1580-1, besides presenting a paper 
declaring the ' Intention of the Queen^s Ma- 
jesty and her Offers to the King of Scotland ' 
(printed in full in Caldebwood's History, iii. 
488-95), he, in a speech of two hours' dura- 
tion, denounced Esm6 Stewart, created by 
the king Duke of Lennox, as an agent of 
Rome. If anything, however, his bold inter- 
vention only helped to seal Morton's fate. 
Having failed to thwart the purposes of Len- 
nox bv a public accusation, he now attempted, 
with Elizabeth's sanction, to concoct a plot 
for the seizure of him and the young king ; 
but, the plot having been betrayed, he fled to 
Berwick, after he had narrowly escaped death 
from a shot fired into the room he occupied 
in the provost's house at Edinburgh (see 
proofs and illustrations in appendix to Ttt- 
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leb's History of Scotland), Randolph was 
sent on his last mission to Scotland in | 
January 1686-6 with instructions for the 
negotiation of a treaty between the two 
kingdoms, to which he succeeded in obtaining 
the signature of James YI. lie held the , 
joint offices of chancellor of the exchequer 
and postmaster-general till his death, which 
took place in his house in St. Peter*s Hill, , 
near Thames Street, London, on 8 June 1690, ' 
when he was in his sixty-seventh year. He . 
was buried in the church of St. Peter's, 
Paul's Wharf. Randolph, during his em- 
bassies, was kept very snort of money, and 
had frequent difficulty in paying his expenses. 
Kor, important as had been his services, did 
he receive any reward beyond the not very 
remunerative offices above mentioned. The 
statement of Wood that he was knighted in 
1571 is not supported by any evidence. Ran- ! 
dolph is supposed to have been the author of 
the original short I^atin * Life of George 
Buchanan,' but this must be regarded as at 
least doubtful. He took a special interest 
in the progress of Buchanan's * History,' and 
offered his aid — with money if necessary — 
towards its completion. 

Bv Anne Walsingham Randolph had a 
pon thomas, who succeeded him {Cal. State 
Papers, Dom. Ser. 1(501-3, p. 284). He had 
also a son (Ambrose) and a daughter 
(Frances), who married Thomas Fitzgerald. 
He is said to have married, probably as 
socond wife, Ursula Copinger (Notes and 
Queries, 2nd ser. viii. 13). 

[Wood'a Athenae Oxon. ed. Bliss, i. 563-5 
and F'astiji. 125 and passim ; Archaeol. OintiaDa, 
pHSsim ; Foster's Alumni Oxon. ; Buchanani 
Opera Omnia; Cal. State Papers, Foreign and 
Domestic, reign of Elizabeth ; Cal. Hatfield State 
Papers] T. F. H. 

RANDOLPH, THOMAS (1605-1635), 
poet and dramatist, was second son of 
William Randolph of Hamsey, near Lewes, 
Sussex, and afterwards of Little Houghton, 
Northamptonshire, by his first wife, Eliza- 
beth, daughter of Thomas Smith of Newn- 
ham-cum-nadby, near Daventry, Northamp- 
tonshire. His father was steward to Edward, 
lord Zouch. Thomas was bom at Newnham- 
cum-Badby in the house of his mother's 
father ; a drawing of it appears in Baker's 
* Northamptonshire ' (i. 261). He was bap- 
tised on 15 June 1605. He showed literary 
leanings as a child, and at the age of nine 
or ten wrote in verse the 'History of the 
Incarnation of our Saviour,' the autograph 
copy of which was preserved in Anthony k 
Wood's day. He was educated at West- 
minster as a king's scholar, and was elected 
in 1623 to Trinity College, Cambridge, 



where he matriculated on 8 July 1624. James 
Duport [q. v.], who was his junior by a 
year, was an admiring friend at both scnool 
and college, and subsequently commemo- 
rated his literary powers (Musa Subsecita, 
1696, pp. 469-70). Randolph graduated 
B. A. in J anuary 1627-8, and was lulmitted a 
minor fellow 22 Sept. 1629, and major fellow 
23 March 1631-2. He proceeded M.A. in 
1632, and was shortly ailerwards incorpo- 
rated in the same degree at Oxford. 

W^hile an undergraduate Randolph was 
fired with the ambition of making the ac- 
quaintance of Ben Jonson and other leaders 
of London literary society. According to a 
contemporary anecdote of somewhat doubt- 
ful authenticity, he shyly made his way on 
a visit to London into the room in the Devil 
Tavern, near Temple Bar, where Ben Jonson 
was entertaining his friends. The party 
noticed his entrance, and challenged him 
Ho call for his quart of sack.' But he had 
spent all his money, and in an improvised 
stanza confessed that he could only drink 
with them at their expense. Ben Jonson is 
said to have sympathised with him in his 
embarrassment, and to have 'ever after 
called him his son.' He acknowledged 
Jonson's kindness in a charming 'gratula- 
tory to Master Ben Johnson for his adopting 
of him to be his son,' and gave further expres- 
sion to his admiration for his master in two 
other poems, entitled respectively * An 
Answer to Master Ben Jonson's Ode to 
persuade him not to leave the Stage' and in 
* An Eclogue to Master Jonson.' After he 
had taken his degree in 1628, his visits to 
London grew more frequent, and his literary 
patrons or friends soon included, besides 
Jonson, Thomas Bancroft, James Shirley the 
dramatist, Owen Feltham, Sir Aston Cokain, 
and Sir Kenelm Digby. But until 1632 his 
time was mainly spent in Cambridge. Ac- 
cording to his own account, while he * con- 
tented liv'd by Cham's fair stream,* he was 
a diligent student of Aristotle {PoemSf ed. 
Hazlitt, 609-10). But he became famous in 
the university for his ingenuity as a writer 
of English and Latin verse, and was espe- 
cially energetic in organising dramatic per- 
formances by the students of pieces of his 
own composition. In 1630 he produced his 
first publication, *Aristippus, or the Joviall 
Philosopher. Presented in a priuat« Shew. 
To which is added the Conceited Pedler' 
(London, for Robert Allot, 1630, 4to ; other 
editions, 1631 and 1635). * Aristippus,' which 
is in prose interspersed with verse, is a witty 
satire in dramatic form on university educa- 
tion, and a rollicking defence of tippling. 
The phrase in one of Randolph's verses — 
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* blithe, buxom, and debonair '—was bor- 
rowed by Milton in his * L* Allegro.* * The 
Conceited Pedler' is a monologue which 
would not haTe discredited Autmycus. In 
1632 there was acted with great success be- 
fore Charles I and Queen Henrietta Maria, 
at Cambridge, by the students of Randolph's 
college (Trinity), the ' Jealous Lovers,' an ad- 
mirable comedy, loosely following classical 
models (cf. Masson, 3f iV^on, i. 261-4). When 
publisheid at the Cambridge University press 
in the same year, it was respectfully dedicated 
to Thomas Comber, vice-chancellor of the uni- 
versity and master of Trinity. To the book 
Itandolph prefixed verses addressed to his 
friends Sir Kenelm Bigbv, Sir Christopher 
(afterwards Viscount) Hatton, Anthony 
8tatlbrd, and others, while Edward Hide 
Duport, Francis Meres, and his brother lio- 
bert were among those who complimented 
him on his success as a playwright. The 
piece, which is in blank verse, is llandolph's 
most ambitious effort. Other literary works 
which he produced under academic influ- 
ences were Latin poems in the university 
collections celebrating the birth of Princess 
Mary in 1631, and Charles I's return from 
Scotland in 1633. A mock-heroic * oratio 
pncvaricatoria,' delivered before the senate 
m 1632, was first .'printed in Mr. Hazlitt's 
collected edition of nis works. 

After 1632 Randolph indulged with in- 
creasing ardour in the dissipations of Lon- 
don literary life. In two poems he re- 
counted the loss of a finger in an aflray which 
followed a festive meeting (cf Ashmole MS. 
38, No. 34, for a bantering reply by Mr. 
Hemmings to one of the poems). Thomas 
Bancroft lamented that * he drank too 
greedily of the Muse's spring.' Creditors 
harassed him, and his health failed. He was 
attacked by smallpox, and, after staying with 
his father in 1634 at Little Houghton, North- 
amptonshire, he paid a visit to his friend 
William Stafford of Blatherwick. There he 
died in March 1634-5, within three months 
of his thirtieth birthday, and on the 17th 
he was buried in the vault of the Stafford 
family, in an aisle adjoining the parish 
church. Subsequently his friend Sir Chris- 
topher, lord Hatton, erected a marble monu- 
ment in the church to his memory, with an 
English inscription in verse by Peter Hausted. 

In 1638 appeared a posthumous volume, 
' Poems, with tne Muses Looking-Glasse and 
Amyntas' (Oxford, by Leonara Lichfield, 
for Francis Bowman, 4to). A copy of it, 
bound with Milton's newlv issued ' Comus,' 
was forwarded to Sir Henry Wotton by 
Milton's and Wotton's ' common friend Mr. 
R./ who 18 yariouslj identified with Ran- 



dolph's brother Robert, the editor, or with 
Francis Rous, the Bodleian librarian. Wot- 
ton, in a letter to Milton, complimenting 
him on'Comus '(printed in Miltons' Poems,' 
1643), assies the binding up of Randolph's 
' Poems ' with * Comus ' to a bookseller's hope 
that the accessory (i.e. * Comus') 'might 
help out the principal.' To the volume 
were prefixed an elegy in English and some 
verses in Latin by Kandolpli s brother Ro- 
bert, as well as elegies by Edmund Gayton, 
Owen Feltham, and the poet's brother-in-law, 
Richard West. The poems include transla- 
tions from Horace and Claudian, and a few 
Latin verses on Bacon's death, on his friend 
Shirley's 'Grateful Servant,' and the like; 
but the majority are original and in English. 
Separate title-pages introduce * The Muses' 
Looking Glasse and * Amyntas.' • The Muses' 
Looking Glasse by T. R.' resembled in general 
design the earlier ' Aristippus.' Sir Aston 
Cokain, in commendatory verses, called it * the 
Entertainment,' and it doubtless was acted at 
Cambridge. In the opening scene in the Black- 
friars Theatre two puritans, who are strongly 
prejudiced against the theatre, are accosted 
by a third character, Roscius, and the latter 
undertakes to convert them from the view 
that plays can only serve an immoral purpose. 
There follow a disconnected series of witty 
and effective dialogues between characters re- 

{ (resenting various vices and virtues; the dia- 
ogues seek to show that practicable virtue is 
a mean between two extremes. In the con- 
trasted portrayal of men's humours Ben 
Jonson's influence is plainly discernible. The 
piece was long popular. Jeremy Collier 
wrote a preface for a new edition of 1706. 
Some scenes were acted at Covent Garden 
on 14 March 1748 and 9 March 1749, when 
Mrs. Ward and Ryan appeared in the cast 
(Genest, iv. 250-1, 280). The 'Mirrour,' 
an altered version, was published in 1758. 

* Amyntas, or the Fatal Dowry,' a * Pas- 
toral acted before the King and Queen at 
Whitehall,' is adapted from the poems of 
Guarini and Tasso. 

The * Poems/ with their appendices and some 
additions, including * The Jealous Lovers,' re- 
appeared in 1640, again at Oxford. A title- 
page, with a bust of liandolph, was engraved 
by William Marshall. A third edition is 
dated London, 1643; a fourth, which adds 
the 'Aristippus' and * The Conceited Pedler,' 
London, 1652; a fifth, 'with several addi- 
tions corrected and amended,' at Oxford in 
1664 ; and a sixth (misprinted the ' fifth') at 
Oxford in 1668. 

All the pieces named were reissued by Mr. 
W. C. Haxlitt in 1876, together with a few 
other short poems, and another play tradi- 
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tionally assigned to Randolph, viz. ' nXotrro- 
(f>$aKfiia nXovroya/iia, a pleasant comedie 
entituled Hey for Honesty, Down with 
Knavery. Translated out of Aristophanes 
his Plutus by Tho. Randolph. Augmented 
and published by F. J[aques Y]/ London, 16/51, 
4to. This is a very free adaptation of Aristo- 
phanes, and contains so many allusions to 
events subsequent to Randolph's death as to 
render his responsibility for it improbable. 
Charles Lamb included selections from it in 
his 'Specimens.* Mr. Hazlitt is doubtless 
accurate in assigning to Randolph two poems 
printed together in 1642 as by * Thomas Ran- 
dall,* viz. * Commendation of a Pot of good 
Ale,* and ' The Battle between the Norfolk 
Cock and Cock of Wisbech.* 

Mr. Hazlitt did not include a witty but 
indelicate Latin comedy called * Comelianum 
Dolium, comedia lepidissima, auctore T. R. 
ingeniosissimo hujus sevi Heliconio* (Lon- 
don, 1638, 12mo), which is traditionally as- 
signed to Randolph. There is a curious fron- 
tispiece by William Marsliall. Mr. Crossley 
more probably attributed it to Richard Brath- 
waite {^^otes and Queries, 2nd ser. xii. 341- 
842). Another claimant to the authorship 
is Thomas Riley of Trinity College, Cam- 
bridge, a friend of Randolph, to whom the 
latter inscribes a poem before * The Jealous 
Lovers;* but even if Riley's claim be ad- 
mitted, it is quite possible that Brathwaite 
had some share in it as editor. On 29 June 
1660 a comedy by * Thomas Randall,* called 
* The Prodigal Scholar,* was licensed for pub- 
lication by the Stationers* Company, but 
nothing further is known of it. 

Randolph achieved a wide reputation in 
his own day, and was classed by his con- 
temporaries among * the most pregnant wits 
of his age.* Fertile in imagination, he could 
on occasion express himself with rare power 
and beauty. But his promise, as might be 
expected from his irregular life and prema- 
ture death, was greater than his performance. 
Phillips, in his * Theatrum Poetarura,* 1675, 
wrote : * The quiet conceit and clear poetic 
fancy discovered in his extant poems seems 
to promise something extraordinary from 
him, had not his indulf^ence to the too liberal 
converse with the multitude of his applauders 
drawn him to such an immoderate way of 
living as, in all probability, shortened his 
days? 

The younger brother, Robert (1613-1671), 
who edited the * Poems,* was also educated 
at Westminster as a king's scholar, and was 
elected in 1629 to Christ Church, Oxford, 
where he matriculated on 24 Feb. 1631-2, 
aged 19. He graduated B.A. on 1 June 
1633, and M.A. (as Randall) on 3 May 1636. 



W*^ood describes him as ' an eminent poet.* 
He took holy orders, and was vicar succes- 
sively of Bametby and of Donnington. He 
was buried in Donnington church on 7 July 
1671 (Wood, Fasti, i. 430; Foster, Alumni 
Oxon. ; Welsh, Alumni Westmonctst.^.^l). 

[Wood's Athens Oxon. ed Bliss, i. 564-7; 
Hunter's MS. Chorus Vatum, 24487, ff. 300-4 ; 
Baker s Northamptonshire, ii. 280 ; MaJan's 
Oxford Press, * 1468* to 1640, pp. 209, 222; 
Retrospect! v'e Review, vi. 61 ; Fleay's Biogr. 
Chron. ii. 164 sq.; Hazlitt's Introduction to his 
edition of Randolph's Works.] S. L. 

RANDOLPH, THOMAS (1701-1783), 
president of Corpus Christi College, Oxford, 
son of Herbert Randolph, recorder of Can- 
terbury, was bom in that city on 80 Aujr. 
1701, and educated there in the king*s school. 
On 19 Nov. 1715, being then little more 
than fourteen years of age, he was elected 
to a Kentish scholarship at Corpus, and on 
22 Feb. 1722-3 became probationer fellow. 
He took the usual decrees, including that of 
D.D.,and in comparatively early life attracted 
the attention of John Potter [q. v.], then bishop 
of Oxford and regius professor of divinity, 
who, on his translation to Canterbury, collated 
him to the united livings of Petham and 
Waltham in Kent, and subsequently to the 
rectory of Saltwood, with the chapelry of 
Hythe annexed. Through the archbishop's 
influence he also became deputy to Dr. Rye, 
Potter's successor in the chair of divinitv; 

• 

but, failing on the vacancy of the chair to 
obtain the succession, he retired to his liv- 
ings. The first work which brought Ran- 
dolph into notice as a theological champion 
on the orthodox side was a short treatise 
entitled * The Christian*s Faith, a Rational 
Assent,* published in 1744, a second part 
being published in the foUowing year. This 
work was a reply to a pampnlet entitled 
* Christianity not founded on Argument,* 
&c. , by II. Dodwell the younger. On 23 April 
1748 Randolph was elected, without his 
knowledge or any communication from the 
electors, to the presidency of Corpus, and 
thenceforth he made Oxford his principal 
place of residence and the scene of his work. 
In 1756 he became vice-chancellor, and held 
that office for three years, during which period 
there was an important reorganisation of the 
delegacy of the press. In 1767 Bishop I^owth 
appointed him to the archdeaconry of Oxford, 
and in 1768 he was unanimously elected to 
the Margaret professorship of divinity, to 
which office a canonry at Worcester was 
then attached. He died on 24 March 1783, 
and was buried in the college cloister, where 
a monument was erected to his memory. He 
married, on 22 Aug. 1738, Thomaxinej sister 
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of Sir John Honywood. By her, who died 
on 11 Dec. 1783, aged 75, he had six chil- 
dren, of whom John (1749-1818) [q. v.] 
became bishop of London. 

According to Richard Lovell Edgeworth 
[q. v.], Randolph was a singularly gentle 
and indulgent president of his college, llis 
' good humour made more salutary impres- 
sion on the young men he governed than 
has been ever effected by the morose manners 
of any unrelenting disciplinarian' (Edoe- 
woRTii, Memoirs, 1820). During Randolph's 



1784; the charge and sermons in these 
volumes had alone been already published. 

Prefixed to the two volumes of the pos- 
thumous works is a portrait of Randolph 
(as an old man), painted or drawn by J. 
Taylor, and engraved by John Keyse Sher- 
wen. A few copies seem to have been struck 
off separately. 

[Fowler's History of Corpus Christ i College ; 
Biugraphical Preface to tbo two posthumous 
voliimes ; Memoirs of R. L. Kdgeworth ; Corpus 
Christi Coll. Reg. ; Berry's County Genealogies 



administration, too, the college seems to , (Kent), pp. 278-9; IListed'H Kent, i.] T. F. 
have shaken off the lethargy which had j RANDOLPH, WILLIAM (16o0-1711), 
marked it, in common with the other Oxford ! colonist, son of Richard Randolph, who was 



colleges, during the early half of the cen- 
tury. The undergraduates included many 
men — Lord Stowell, Bishop Burgess, Arch- 
bishop Lawrence, and others — who subse- 
quently attained eminence. 

Randolph was a stout champion of ortho- 



half-trother of the poet, Thomas Randolph 
[(J. v.], was born in IGoO at Morton Morrell 
m Warwickshire. In 1674 he emigrated to 
Virginia, acquired a large plantation on tho 
James river, and devoted himself to plant- 
ing with much success, for he left seven or 



doxy as at that time understood, lie engaged more estates at his death. He lived latterly 

in the Trinitarian, Arian, and subscription at Turkey Island, below Richmond, Vir- 

contn)versies, and entered the lists against ginia, where he had built himself a splendid 

no less than five well-known authors — mansion. He was also a shipowner, and his 

Gibbon, Bishop Law of Carlisle, Bishop ships plied regularly to Bristol. 
Clayton of Clogher, Theophilus Lindsey, and Randolph rose to the rank of colonel in 

the younger Dodwell. In addition to the the colonial militia. He was member ot 

work directed against the last-named author, the house of assembly in 1C84, and later a 

which has been already noticed, and sinjjle member of council. He is said to have been 

s<?rmons, Randolph defended the subscription a man of high character, with wide influence, 

of undergraduates to the Thirty-nine Articles He was a founder and trustee of the William 

in pamphlets published at Oxford between and Mary College, Virginia ; but his chief 

1771 and 1774, in reply, among others, to work was directed to the civilisation of tho 

Edmund Law [(j. v.], bishop of Carlisle. Indians. He died on 11 April 1711 at Turkey 

His other works include : 1. * A Vindication Island. 

of the Doctrine of the Trinity from the Ex- He married Mar^* Isham, and had seven 

ceptions of a late Pamphlet [by Robert sons and three daughters. Six of the sons 

Clayton [q. v.], bishop of Clogherl entituled became prominent colonists ; one of them, 

"An Essay on Spirit,'* *&c., published at Ox- Sir John Randolph of Tazewell Hall, was 

ford in 1754. 2. 'A Vindication of the knightedinl730 when on a visit to England. 
Worship of the Son of C4od and the Holy [Virfrininn Historical Collections; Appleton's 

Ghost apainst the Exceptions of Mr. Theo- Cyclopedia of American 15iogr ] C. A. H. 
philusLmdsev, Oxford,' 1775. 3. 'A Letter r^NDS, HENRY (./. 1551), bishop ot 

to the Remarker on the Layman's Scriptural j • ^^i„ rG«« TI/^r ^r.*^!, Mx>J^^ i 

Confutation, wherein the Divinity of the L^"^^^^' [See Holblach, Henby.] 
Son of God is further vindicatetl,*^ Oxford, RANDS, WILLIAM BRIGHTY (18l>:3- 

1777. 4. <The Proof of the Christian Re- 1882), * the laureate of the nurserv,' writing 

ligion drawn from its Successful and Speedy under the pseudonyms of IIkn'RY Holbe.\ci£ 

l*ropagation,* &c., in two sermons, Oxford, and Matthew Browne, son of a small shop- 

1777 (directed against Gibbon's fifteenth keeper, was born in lvep])el Street, Chelsea, 

chapter on the 'Progress of the Christian on 24 Dec. 1823. He received a very limited 

Religion).' 5. * The IVophecies and other education, and derived much of what he 

Texts cited in the New Testament compared knew from a habit of reading at the second- 

with the Hebrew Original and the Septua- hand bookstalls. He had a varied career, 




MinistiT, together with a Charge, Disserta- he in May 1857 entered the employment of 
tions, Sermons, and Theological Lectures Messrs. Gumey & Co., and was soon ap- 
(Proleetiones Theologic®, xvii,)/ Oxford, pointed a reporter in the committee-rooms 
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of the House of CommonB. Here he proved 
very efficient, and after attending, during a 
session of the house, a committee on the 
merits of the Armstrong and Whitworth 
ordnance, he received a vote of thanks from 
the committee. Ill-health occasioned his 
resignation in August 1875. 

When parliament was not sitting he spent 
his time in literary work by special arrange- 
ment with his employers, and wrote much 
in verse and prose. At an early period he 
became a member of the staff* of the ' Illus- 
trated Times,' and from 13 Oct. 1855 to 
24 June 1871 furnished the greater part of a 
weekly article on men and manners, entitled 
* The Literary Ijounger.* In the meantime 
he commenced writing for CasselVs * Boy's 
Paper,' * St. Paul's Magazine,' *Good Words,' 
'Good Words for the loung,' and * The Peep 
Show.* To *The Argosy ' (vols. iii. and iv.), 
in 1807, he contributed, under the name 
of Henry Holbeach, a tale entitled ' Shoe- 
makers' Village.' For the * Contemporary 
Review ' he wrote verv many articles under 
the pseudonyms of tlenry Holbeach and 
Matthew Browne; the earliest, called * Moral 
Criteria and Moral Codes,' appeared in De- 
cember 1 869 (pp. 584-000). To the * Saturday 
Journal,' published by Alexander Strahan 
between April 1874 and April 1875, he fur- 
nished twelve four-leaf * Monthly Supple- 
ments of Notes, Literary, Social, and Scien- 
tific ; ' and to Tait's * Edinburgh Magazine ' a 
number of articles entitled * Heading Raids.' 
He was a reviewer in the * Pall Mall Gazette ' 
in its early years, and in his later days wrote 
many articles in the "Spectator.' In 1878 he 
aided in founding the * Citizen* newspaper 
in the citv of London. 

He died at Luton Villa, Ondine Road, 
East Dulwich, Surrey, on 23 April 1882, and 
was buried in Forest Hill cemetery, leaving 
four children. 

Rands was in many ways an eccentric 
character. His domestic life was somewhat 
irregular ; but he was for some time a re- 
gular preacher in a chapel at Brixton, and 
composed hymns of great force and origi- 
nality. One, commencing ' One Lord there 
is all lords above,' which appeared originally 
in his * Lilliput Lectures' (1872), has been 
included in I lorder s 'Congregational Ilymns ' 
(1884), and in the * Congregational Church 
Hymnal ' (1887) (Julian, Hymnology^ 1892, 
p. 951). As a poet he showed a keen love 
of nature and a sense of the music of words. 
His first book, brought out in 1857, and one 
of the few to which his name is attached, 
was called * Chain of Lilies and other Poems.' 
In after years he regarded it as crude and 
unsatisfactory. It is as a writer of verse for 



children that his position was most aecore. 
Mr. James Payn called him, in ' Chambers's 
Journal,' the ' laureate of the nursery,' and 
had he done no more than write the lyric 

* Beautiful World,' in his * Lilliput Lectures' 
(1871), he would have claimed remembrance. 
His fairy tales, of which he published one 
every Christmas for many years, combined 
much delicate fancy with well-contrived 
allegory ; the chief of them were reprinted 
in 'Lilliput Legends.' His elaborate book 
on Chaucer's ' England,' 1869 (2 vols.), under 
the pseudonym of ' Matthew Browne,' is an 
admirable piece of work. 

Besides the works noticed, he wrote : 
1. 'Tangled Talk, an Essayist's Holiday' 
(by T. Talker), 1864. 2. * the Frost upon 
the Pane ; a Christmas Story,' 1854 (anon.) 
3. * Lilliput Levee.' 1864 ; 3rd edit. 1868 
(anon.) 4. * Lilliput Revels,' 1871 (anon.) 
5. ' Lilliput Legends,' 1 872 (anon.) 6. * Henry 
Holbeach, Student in Life and Philosophy: 
a Narrative and a Discussion,' 1865 (Sy 
' Henry Holbeach '), 2 vols. ; 2nd edit. 1866. 
7. * Shoemakers' Village ' (by * Henry Hol- 
beach'), 1871, 2 vols. 8. 'Verses and 
Opinions ' (by * Matthew Browne '), 1866. 

[Daily News, 26 April 1882, p. 2; Pictorial 
World, 17 June 1882, pp. 371-2 (with portrait); 
Contemporary Review, November 1869, pp. 398- 
412 ; Miles's Poets of the Century, 1893, v. Ilo- 
ISO; information from W. H. Gumey Salter, 
esq., Paul W. Hands, esq., and Alexander 
Strahan, esq.] G. C. B. 

RANDULF, called Le Meschin, Earl 
OF Chester {d. 1129?), was the son and 
heir of Randulf, called * de Brichessart ' (from 
Briquessart, his family seat), hereditary vi- 
comte of the Bessin in Normandy, by Maud, 
sister of Hugh *of Avranches,' earl of Chester 

tq. v.] He is chiefly remarkable for the con- 
usion that has prevailed as to his name, his 
titles, and his wife. Though he is very gene- 
rally termed * de Meschines ' (de Micenis),he 
bore the name * Meschin ' only. According 
to Dugdale, he came over with the Con- 
queror, and received the city of Carlble, of 
which he became earl. Freeman asserted 
that he became e^rl of Cumberland ; but, 
as Mr. Eyton rightlv points out (Addit. 
MS. 31930, f. 1/1),' Randulf was never 

* earl,' but merely * lord' of the district. All 
this confusion can be traced through Dug- 
dale to Matthew of Westminster (see an ex- 
cellent note by Mr. Luard in Matt. Paris, 
Chronica Majora^ ii. 8), and to the docu- 
ments of Wetherall Priory, printed in the 
'Monasticon' (iii. 683-4), and including the 
so-called 'Chronicon Cumbrim,' a special 
source of error. The documents, however, 
there numbered iii, y, and zt, are probably 
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ffenuine in substance, and prove that Kan- 
dolf held the castle (and barony) of Appleby, 
together with the ' potestas ' (as he terms it) 
of Carlisle. Ilenrj I, in these documents, 
speaks of the latter as an 'honour' which 
Kandulf had held ; and an inquisition in the 
'Testa de Nevill' (p. 379) speaks of him 
as * quondam dominus CumbriaB.' An inte- 
resting charter of King David of Scotland 
refers to Randulf holding Carlisle and his 
* terra de Cumberland '(Co^^C^arf. xviii.45). 
There is nothing to show how he obtained, 
or how he lost, this position. 

Another important fief came to Randulf 
bv his marriage with Lucy, widow of Roger 
l^tzGerold (de Roumare), a great heiress, 
and he thereby became the largest land- 
owner in Lindsey, as is shown by ' The Lind- 
sey Survey' (Cott, MS. ClaudiuSy c. 6), 
drawn up about the middle of the reign of 
ilenry L IHeame's edition of this record 
in his 'Liber Niger Scaccarii' placed the 
words 'Comes Lincolnite' after Randulfs 
name, which has led Stapleton and other 
authorities, down to Mr. Chester "Waters 
{Survey of Lindsey ^ p. 12), to believe that he 
held that title; but Mr. Greenstreet's fac- 
simile edition proves that the words were 
an interlineation by a much later hand. A 
series of nine writs, however, from Henrv I 
(J/ow. AwjL vol. vi. 1272-1275) prove that 
he was addressed as the principal layman in 
the county. The parentage of Randulfs 
wife, Lucy, has been and is still hotly dis- 
puted. The old-fashioned view, found in 
Dugdale {Baronage, i. 10), and largely based 
on the pseudo-Ingiilf and his continuator 
* l*eter of Blois,' was that she was daughter 
and heiress of /Elfgar, earl of Mericia, and 
wife successively to Yvo Tailbois, Roger 
FitzGerold, and Randulf ' Meschin.* As 
this was seen to be physically imnossible, 
modern genealogists, such as Mr. J. G. r^ichols, 
Mr. Stapleton, and Mr. Ilinde, held that 
there were really two Lucys, mother and 
daughter, of whom the former was wife of 
Vvo, and the latter of Roger and Randulf. 
This view was first advanced in the 'Annals 
and Antiquities of Lacock Abbey' (1835, 
pp. 65-79), and was emphatically accepted 
Dv Mr. Freeman(A^or7n^wCo/i7MC«^, 2nd edit, 
ii'i. 778-9. iv. [1871], 472). The whole con- 
troversy is summed up by the writer of this 
article in the 'Academy,' 17 Dec. 1887 
(cf. 19 Nov., 26 Nov., and 3 Dec. 1887). In 
a subsequent series of papers on ' The Coun- 
tess Lucy' {Genealogist [new ser.], vol. v.), 
Mr. R. E. G. Kirk advanced the theory that 
there was but one Lucy, who was daughter 
to Thorold, the sheriff, and wife of the above 
three husbands. It can only be said that 



her parentage is not yet proved, but that she 
was a great heiress, who was certainly widow 
of Roger, and probably of Yvo previously, 
when Randulf married her. 

Orderic, who styles Randulf ' Baiocensis,' 
states that he (unless it was his father) sup- 
ported Ilenry I in 1106 {HisLEccl. iv. 226), 
and led the van at the battle of Tinchebrai 
{ib. p. 229). He adhered to the king again 
in the struggle of 1119 (ib. p. 346), and, later 
in the reign, being entrusted with the castle 
of Evreux, took part on Henry's behalf in 
the fight at Borg-Th6roude on 26 March 1124 
(ib. pp. 453, 456). Meanwhile, on the death 
of his cousin Richard, earl of Chester, who 
was drowned in the White ship in 1120, he 
obtained the succession to his earldom, giving 
the crown the lands of his stepson, AVilliam 
de Roumare {ib. p. 442). His first appear- 
ance, probably, as earl was at the Epiphany 
council of 1121 {Geoffrey de Mandeidle, p. 
429). Mr. Luard points out in his instruc- 
tive footnote (Matt. Paris, Chron. Maj. ii. 
8) that the statement as to Randulf obtain- 
ing the earldom of Chester in exchange for 
that of Carlisle, though adopted by Dugdale 
and those who follow him from Matthew of 
"Westminster, can be traced to a mere mar- 
ginal note on one of the manuscripts which 
has proved a fertile source of error. His 
career as Earl of Chester seems to have been 
uneventful, save that in 1 123 he was sent 
over with the Earl of Gloucester to secure 
the safety of Normandy, then threatened by 
Fulk of Anjou (Sym. ftuNELM. ii. 267). lie 
is said by liugdale to have died in lli29,and 
he was certainly dead before the pipe roll 
of 31 Ilenry I (Mich. 1130). 

Besides his son and heir Randulf [q. v."^, 
he had a daughter Ahce, wife of Richarcl 
FitzGilbert (de Clare), and mother of Gil- 
bert, first earl of Hertford (Gesia Stephani, 
p. 13). He had also a younger brother, 
William Meschin, who appears in the 
'Lindsey Sur\'ey' by that name, and who 
had received a fief there out of forfeited 
estates (AVateks, p. 12). He had also been 
enfeofl'ed in Cumberland by Randulf, and 
acquired the honour of Skipton in Yorkshire 
by his marriage with Cecilia, daughter of 
Robert de Reumilly (Stapletox, p. 34). 
Ho had witnessed, with his brother Ran- 
dulf, a charter of Earl Itichard {d. 1120) to 
St. Werburgh of Chester, and he also wit- 
nessed Randulfs own charter to that house 
{MonaAficon, ii. 387). He occurs in the 
pipe roll of 1130, but was probably dead 
in or before 1138 (Stapletox). Stapleton 
asserts that he was made Earl of Cambridge 
by Stephen {ib.\ but this is an error (IJovxd, 
Feudal England, p. 186^. 
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r,r ' fiJ---'"" '• -• '. ' * "- , ';' *"• " . • 

T*'- '/m r.': -li".'-:*"!'-'! -.:.'r*lv h--:'.r-r ll.'»'h 
ffii'i*-* f.ir.'l in th'^ j/lp- r .11 of Ti.it y-;tr 
ir i--/**:'l^'' ■•J"'''''"^'" ^''' I'*'-'" ••'^»^ ' p- 1 1"'. 
iJicVu'lin? 1.'*^/^'. wliirJ, lii- tarh-r hid <li'-i 
o^in^ for tho fi»-f'»f hii kin-rnnn th*- K.irl 
of r'li»:ftt':r. Hi-* nio?li»;r jil-o i-s ♦rn?'rr»ifl a.* 
p.ivin? con-id»-niM«: fnnonnr*, irnplyin;: that 
t-'r h II- band wa-i hit«-Iy d.;a'i. In th«i follow- 
ja-' vear {"* >>pt. i l-Jl ) lUii'liilf att«rnil»-l a 
^r>a't'coiinril of th«- n-alrii at Northampton ' 
liUjrND, Oi-ujfrnj th- Afftml/'Lilif, ]). L''io), I 
bit tO'»k no a':tiv»: pirt in affairs iimlur 

HkTITV I. 

It was witli th" arri'SHifin of Stophon that 

ih^, earl >)«'Caini' an import ant. factor in l'A\fr- 

lUh politirM. His power was hy no m.-ans 

linxitfd to th'i roiinty whirh formed hisoarl- 

dftm. I» hinnolnshin; he inherited tliej^reat 

fief of his father, Kau'liilf Mesrhin, with that 

of their kinsman and predecessor, ICarl Ui- 

tfhard. I'l *^*" f*""*** eounly his half-hrotlier 

4nd staunch nllv, William de Uoumare, was 

in possession o! their mother's lar^je i'stftt(»s, 

wKoeTthron^di her, they r.hiimed rijifhtsover 



^ :: r. .■,'■. '.Vm. Ni^? ;. : •: \V:i. 
.V-. :.::. ..•'••. >"-t".-- lirr.-: tj.,;kar' 
' !.r-"T i-. ii: ; :1 —Ij ■.r?irjvl '.i:;: will, h 
;. i-i-^.T ."..-7 ii. : "-r.r ^:t-* ::; t;i»- castl 
T..--i:'.. ■■'..: -vii •:'..-■ v .:r._:--r and moi 
iiri:.j :' •'--■ "T-v ." cT.trlvri t :• slip ^u 
.ir. : -Tiir.r- I-vrrr i:-:rv- : :■ j^i:h-r fori.H?» f' 
•:.- r-l!-f ••:" '\.r b-^^ivjri. Be^M-'S hi? ow 
f.-^! - - r- ar. I W->h ull:-*. he *tvured il 
.'i--.'-*.ir.i7»; f ii'.\-r*.vrirl of t.Tlouofsrer'ij.v. 
wL '— d:i i.-h'rr hrr hdd marrietl before tl 
i-mOi -^.f Ilrnrv I 'Will. Malm. ii. .Vii' 
and h»-- m.idv liis way to the Empress Mau 
to '•rf'-r his all^-jiance in n^tum for helpji 
ji. .',70: f)RD. ViT. V. 12f5; Will. New 
I. 4<M. With his father-in-law and the forci 
they liad pathered, he reached Lincoln r 
'2 Kt-b. 1141, and, in the battle bt»neath i 
walls, took a fi>remost part, char^nsr tl 
kin;,' in jKjrson (Hex. IIuxt. pp. :?t>S-7- 
CiEKVAsr, p. 117). Enterinjr the city i 
triumph, on the defeat of the enemy, 1 
allowed his Wtdsh troops to sack it (Ob 
ViT. V. ILMO. 

Having gained his immediate object, tl 
earl af^ain stood aloof, and is not found 
the court of the empress. Conan, earl 
Richmond, who had fled at Lincoln, tried 
waylay and seize him, but was himself ca 
tured, thrown into prison, and forced to < 
homa^'e to Earl llandulf and become 1 
man (Sybi. Dunelm. ii. 30ft ; Gexta Stephai 
p. 7:?). In August 1141, howe%-er, the crij 
caused by the sic^ of Winchester dre 
him south, and he joined the gueen*8 fore 
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Voucher y vol. ii. f. 445). Stephen clearly had 
to bide his time, but in 1144 felt strong 
enough to make an attack on Lincoln, which, 
however, was defeated (Hen. Hunt. p. 277 ; 
Will. Newb. i. 48). Meanwhile, Randulf 
liad been vigorously assailed by Robert 
Marmion (who was on Stephen's side) from 
Coventry, but Robert was slain there in a 
sally af^ainst I^ndulf's attack (Will. Newb. 
i. 47 ). Harrying the king's supporters ( Gesta^ 
p. 107), and seizing on crown property (tb, p. 
1 18), he practically ruled over * a third part 
of the realm' (ib. p. 117), represented by a 
triangle, with its apex at Chester and its 
bases at Coventry and Lincoln. Alarmed, 
however, in 1146 at the growing power of 
Stephen, he suddenly renewed friendship with 
him, joined vigorously in the siege 01 Bed- 
ford, and, on its fall, assisted the king with 
three hundred knights in pushing the siege 
of Wallingford (iX. ; Hen. Hunt. n. 279; 
Will. Newb. i. 49). But the firm nold he 
kept on his castles, and his proved insta- 
bility, alarmed the king and his advisers 
{Gesta, p. 118). The earl seems to have 
incurred the suspicion of treachery by urging 
the king to join him in repelling the inroads 
of the Welsh (t^. pp. 123-4) ; and, while in 
the king*s court at Northampton, he was 
suddenly accused, arrested, and thrown into 
prison unscrupulously enough {ib» p. 125; 
IIen. Hunt. p. 279 ; Will. Newb. i. 49). 
lie was released, as in similar cases, only 
at the cost of surrendering his castles. H^ 
also swore to keep the peace, and gave hos- 
tages {Gesta, p. 126), his nephew, the Earl 
of Hertford, also pledging himself and his 
castles for his uncle's good behaviour {ib, 
p. 127). Stephen, proud of his questionable 
triumph, kept his Christmas court in 1146 
at Lincoln (Hen. Hunt. p. 279). 

Panting for revenge, and heedless alike of 
the oaths he had sworn and the safety of his 
hostages, Randulf flung himself against Lin- 
coln as soon as Stephen had left it, only to 
be driven back by the burgesses of that 
populous and wealthy city, with the assist- 
ance of Stephen's garrison (Gebvase, i. 132 ; 
GrstOy p. 120; Hen. Hunt. p. 279). He 
then laid siege to Covcntrv, but Stephen, 
hurrying thither, relieved it, and engaged 
the earl's forces, unsuccessfully at first, but 
finally with better fortune, l^ndulf narrowly 
escaping death (GestOy pp. 126-7). The king 
then pursued his advantage, attacking the 
earl's strongholds (ib.) He had already 
seized his nephew, the Earl of Hertford, and 
extorted from him his castles {ib, pp. 127-8). 

Randulf 's only hope of revenge lay now 
in the empress and ner son ; but they had 
left England in despair. Henry, howeveri 



returned at length in the spring of 1149, and 
the earl hastened to join nim (Gebvase, i. 
140 ; Stm. Dunblm. ii. 235). On 22 May 
1149 Henrv was knighted at Carlisle, and 
the earl, who was present, agreed to aban- 
don his old claim in favour of the Scottish 
prince, receiving the honour of Lancaster 
mstead (Sym. Dunelm. ii. 323). A powerful 
triple alliance was formed by this compro- 
mise, and the earl agreed to confirm it by a 
marriage between his son and a daughter of 
Henry of Scotland {ib. p. 323). He failed, 
however, to join his allies at the promised 
time, and so brought the whole enterprise to 
naught (ib, p. 323). It is probable {Engl. 
Hist. Rev. X. 91 ) that Stephen, whom the 
scheme had seriously alarmed, had detached 
the earl on this occasion by granting the 
remarkable charter {Dep.-Keeper Publ. Bee, 
Slst Rep. p. 2) of which an English para- 
phrase is given by Dugdale {Baronage^ i. 39). 
By this charter Lincoln was to be restored 
to him under certain elaborate conditions, 
and he was to receive large grants of es- 
cheated and crown lands, including the land 
* between Mersey and Ribble,' together with 
Belvoir Castle and its appendant estates. Be- 
sides lands in Nottinghamshire, Leicester- 
shire, and Warwickshire, he obtained Tork- 
sey and Grimsby in Lincolnsliire, his do- 
minion thus practically extending from sea 
to soa, with a port on both coasts. Mean- 
while he was assisting Madog, son of 
Maradoc, to rise against Owain of Gwynedd, 
but his auxiliaries were defeated at Coun- 
sylth pass {Brut, p. 179). 

When Duke Henry landed in England in 
January 1 153 he saw the necessity of gaining 
over so powerful a noble at any cost. Hence 
his charter granted at Devizes {Cott, Chart. 
xvii. 2 ; Duodale, i. 39), which outbid even 
the enormous concessions of Stephen. As 
Duke of Normandy he was able to add 
power and possessions over-sea, while the 
grant of Stafibrdshire to be annexed to 
Cheshire firmly connected the earl's do- 
minions on the west and the east of England. 
Such concessions, extorted by necessity, 
would doubtless have been resumed later, 
but they ser\'ed their purpose in gaining the 
earl (Gebvase, i. 165), who is found with 
the duke at Wallingford {Geoffrey de Man- 
deville, p. 419). He died, however, before 
the close of the year (Rob. Tob. p. 177; 
Sym. Dunelm.), on 16 Dec. (Dugdale, i. 
40), poisoned, it was believed, by William 
Peverell [q. v.] of Nottingham (Gebvabe, 
i. 155), whose lands had been ^nted him by 
Henry. He was buried near his father, in St. 
Werburg's Abbey, Chester {Monast. Angl, 
ii. 218), though Dugdale has a story that he 
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died excommunicate {Baronage, i. 40). His , patrons, Robert, second earl of Warwick, 
benefactions to religious houses in Cheshire, : and his wife, who lived at Leighs Pnorj, 
Staffordshire, Leicestershire, Lincolnshire, j within two miles of Felsted, bestowed 2QL 
Warwickshire, and other counties are col- a year on Ranew during his lifetime, 
lected in Dugdale*s 'Baronage' (i. 40). Ranew soon took a prominent place among 
There is ground for assigning his foundation i £)ssex nonconformists. On the division of 
of Trentham Priory and his confirmation to . the county into classes by the committee of 
St. Werburg's Abbey {Monast. Angl. vi. the lords and commons and the standinj^ 
397,ii.38d)tohi3lastdiaysatGresley Castle, I committee of the county in 1648, he was 
where he is believed to have died (Sitwell, ■ placed in the eleventh, or East Uinckford 



Barontt of Pulford, pp. 62, 63). 



classis. lie subscribed the 'Testimonv of 



Dugdale also has printed an English ver- Essex Ministers in the Province of £Issex,^&c., 
sion {Baronage, i. 3d) of an elaborate treaty , issued in the same year, and the ' Essex 
(Vincent, Discovery, p. 301) between Earl : Watchmen's Watchword,* London, 1649, the 
Randulf and the Earl of Leicester, his rival reply of the Essex ministers to the ' agree- 
in the midlands, which throws light on the ment* presented by the army to parliament. 



extent of his rule. 



Ranew was reported to the triers or com- 



The earl is always spoken of as a gallant missioners in 16*>0 as an able, godly minister, 
and daring warrior, but instability and faith- ' Newcourt (Bepert. Eccles, ii. 160) aavs, im- 
lessness are laid to his charge. It is pro- probably, that he was appointed by Cliarles, 
bable, however, that his policy was not so , earl of Warwick, to Coggeshall, Essex, on 
erratic as it seems, for it eventually secured 1 March 1660. 

him the ends he had in view. lie fought ; He was ejected from Felsted upon the 
only for his own hand. , passing of the Act of Conformity, and 

By Maud, daughter of Robert, earl of settled in Billericay, where he was buried on 
Gloucester, he left a son and successor, Hugh . 17 March 1678. Calamy calls him *a 
[q. v.] The countess, who appears as a widow i judicious divine, generally esteemed and 
in 1186 (Bi)t. de Dom, p. 8), founded the , Valued.' 

priory of Repton in Derbyshire (Monast, | Ranew was author of * Solitude improved 
Angi. vi. 428, 430). She is said in its annals by Divine Meditation; or, a Treatise provinjr 
to have died in July 1189 {ib,) ■ the Duty, and demonstrating the Necessity. 

[Authorities citetl ; Ordericus Vitalis (ed. ' Excellency, Usefulness, Natures, Kinds, and 
Societe de I'Histoire de France) ; Symeon of Requisites of Divine Meditation. First in- 
Durham, William of Malmesbury, Henry of tended for a person of honour, and now puh- 
Huntiusdon, Gesta Stephani, Richard of Hex- lished for General Use,' London, 1670. ThU 




, ,. r» r r^ «• i Leighs Priorv. The book attained a hijr 

agej^MonasticonAnelicHnum^^^^^^^^^ reputation, and was reprinted by the Reli- 



de Mandeville; Grimaldi's Rotulus do Domi 
nntus; Reports of the Deputy-Keeper of the 
Recordf ; (Jreat Coueher of the Duchy of Lan- 



gious Tract Society, Ijondon, 1839. 

Nathauael Ranew, bookseller and stationer, 



caster (Public Reconl Office) ; Cotton Charters ^^. ^^^ ?/"?\^^™®' ?*; ^*"^*® Churchyard, 

(British Museum).] J. H. R. ^"O published Ranew s book, was apparently 

■r^ A -^^^^ A ^xT .1-11- J X! i^ son of the divine. Richard Ranew, who 

RANiXAGH. th.nrV 'fcorNT and first ^„,t«a m.A. from Emmanuel College, 

Earl of (1(>30.--1/1i>). [hee Jo^Es, Ki- Cambridge, in 1060, was possibly another son. 

CHAliD. I 



RANEW, NATII AN AEL (1602 P-1078), [Foster's Alumni Oxon. 1500-1714 ; Graduati 




cheap, London, a rectory which had been County into Classe-. p. 16; Harl. Soc. publiea- 

HPquest rated from Richard Chambers. Ihere tions. xxx. 215; Notes and Queries, 3rd ser. i. 

Ranew remained (cf. Calamy, Continuation, 31 1 ; information from the master of Emmanuel 

i. 37 ) until 29 Feb. 1047, when he was insti- College, and the burial repsterof Billericay with 

tuted under a parliamentary order to the Great Burstead, per the Rev. E. G. Darby.] 
vicarage of Felsted, Essex. One of the C. F. S. 
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RAKKEILLOR, Lokd (1639-1706). 
fSeo under Hope, Sir Joes, Loed CBiio- 
Wai.l.] 

RANKEN,ALEXANDER (1756-1827), 
Author, WB9 bom in Edinburf;li on 28 Feb. 
1755. At tbc age of fifteen he entered the 
university of bis native town, and, after gra. 
^lualing in arta, began to study divinity it 
1775. On -28 April 17711 he was licensed ti 
)>ruBcb, and in the same year became asaistant 
to ibe pastor of St. Cutbbert's, Edinburgh. 
Here he remained two years, when he was 
appointed minister of the parish of Cambua- 
nel hen, Lanarkshire. On the invitation of the 
provost and magistrates of Olanfiow be re- 
moved to the church of St. David in that citv 
in July 1785, and there he remained until hia 
death 00 23 Feb. 1827. • His style in preach- 
ing was difltinguiabed b^- the utmost per- 
ap[cuity,cha8tcnesa, and simplicity.' InApril 
1801 Glasgow Universitygave him the degree 
of n.D., and in 1811 he was appointed mode- 
ratir of the general assembly of the church 
^f Scotland. He married in 1 78:? Euphemia 
Tliomaon, who predeceased him, leaving a 
«on and daughter. 

Ranken's chief work was 'The History of 
France from the Time of its Conquest by 
Olovis to the Death of Louis XVI,' I.^ndon, 
1803-22, in 9 vols. The work is inaccurate 
and badly arranged, and the lint three 
volumes drew a viEoroua criticism from 
Ilallam in the ' Ed m burgh Ite view,' April 
iHOo. His other published works include: 
' The Importance of Religious Establish' 
Bit^nts,' Glasgow, 17iK>, and ' Iiwtitutes of 
Theology,' Qlaa^w, 1822. 

[ Hew Scotfs Fasti Eccleaia, li. 20, &c. ; AlU- 
Inmo's Diet, of English Lit. ; FuTmriLl Sflrraon by 
the Bbt. J. Marshall.] J. K, M. 

RANKEN. GEO RGE(1828-185C).major, 
roval engineers, was horn in London on 
4 J^an. 1828. After being educated at private 
achools, be in 18M passed into the Royal 
Military Academy at Woolwich. He ob- 
iHined a commission as second lieutenant in 
the royal engineers on 1 Oct. 1847, went 
through the usual course of professional in- 
struction at Chatham, and was promoted to 
be first lieutenant on 29 Bee. 1849. On 
6 April 1850 Ranken embarked for Canada, 
Arriving in Montreal early in May; he pro- 
ceeded to Quebec, where ho remained for two 
rears, returning to Montreal in March 1852. 
tu July he took a prominent part in en- 
(Ipavourin^ to extinguish the great fire at 
Montreal, when over ten thousand persotu 
■wi're rendered houseless. In February and 
March 18-53 Ranken travelled through the 
United States of America and to the West 

roL, xtrtL 



Indies. Duringthetourhomade the acquaint- 
ance of William Makepeace Thackeray, who 
wasen^ged in lecturina', and travelled with 
him. Ronken's journal of his trarela was 
edited by hb brother, and published as 
'Canada and the Crimea, or Sketches of a 
Soldier's Life,' in 18«2 (London, 8vo ; 2nded. 
1863). In the aummer of 1863 Itanken was 
^uin at Quebec, and during the vi^itution of 
cholera he exerted himself to mitigate the 
sulFfrings of the poor. He advocatetl in the 
local press the formation of a society for the 
relief and assistance of distressed immigrants. 
In 1654 he distinguished himself in ex- 
tinguishing the fire which destroyed the par- 
liament buildingsat Quebec, and receivedthe 
thanks of the Canadian legislature for his 
share in saving the valuable library of the 
Literary and Historical Society. 

Ranken returned to England early in 1865, 
and was quartered at first at Edinburgh, and 
then at Fort George, near Inverness. At 
this time he contributed letters on military 
topics to the ' Morning Post,' under the sig- 
nature ' Delta.' He urged an increase of the 
pay of the soldiers serving in the Crimea, ao 
aa to induce the militia to volunteer for the 
line, a suggestion adopted by Lord I'anmure 
[see M&ULE, Fox, second Baiuin I'ANUtiKfi]. 
He proposed the formation, since carried out, 
of camps of instruction ;andBl90 the reorgani- 
sation of the royal artillery and of the royal 
engineers. 

While at Fort George Ranken volunteered 
for active service, and was at once ordered 
to the Crimea, arriving at Balaklava on 
12 Aug. I860. He was regularly employed 
on duty in the trenches. On 8 Sept. tho 
British assault on the Kedan took place. 
Ranken advanced in charge of the ladder 
party immediutolj after tho skirmishers had 
been thrown out. He exhibited a rare zeal 
and courage in the operations, and thus 
raised the reputation of his corps. Although 
skilfully and obstinately contested, the assault 

firoTedunsucressful; nevertheless bvcompel- 
ing [be enemy to divide his forces, it enabled 
theFrenchtoeslafalish themselves securely in 
the Matakotf, and the Russians, having lost 
the key of the position, evacuated the south 
side the same night. On the 10th Ranken 
rode into Sebastopol to see the ruins of the 
burning city. 

The siege being over, Ranken was placed 
in charge of the waterworks for the supply 
of the army. He was promoted secon<l cap- 
on 26 Sept. IS-'M, and brevet major on 
2 Nov.lhe same yearfor distinguished service 
the field. On 28 Feb. 1856 be was acci- 
dentally killed while employed under Lieu- 
tenant-colonel Lloyd, R.E.,on thodemolition 
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'ExperineQtul loqui 
the Advantages ntteniiing the Use of Cylin- 
drical Wheels on Railways.' These wheels, 
although an obvious impwement, never 
rame into use. In lft42-3 he Kent various 
papers to the luBlituIion of Civil Engineers, 
for which prizes were given. There was one 
OB ' The Fracture of Axles,' the conclusions 
of which led to new methods of construction. 
In ISM-o and afterwards until 1848 he was 
employed under Loclte and Errin^nn on 
vanoua milwBV projects promoted by the 
Caledonian Rnilway I'ompuny, of which his 
father had become secretary. 

About 1848 he commenced the series of . 
researches on molecular physics which occu- 

fiied him at intervals durine the rest of his 
ife, and which constitute hia chief claim to 
distinction in the domain of pure science. 
His first paper on the subject, with iba tide 
'On an Equation between the Temperature 
and the Maximum Elasticity of Steam and 
other Vapours,' appeared in the ' Edinburgh 
NewPhilosopIiicalJoumar{1849,xlvii.28- 
42), and at the end of that year he sent to the 
Itoyal Society of Edinburj^h {Journal, xlvii. 
2Sa-9) his great paper ' On b formula for 
calculating the expansion of liquids by heat.' 
lie waa made a fellow of the lioval Society 
of Edinburgh In 1 S49. and awarded the Keith 
medal in 1854. In July IWK) be read to the 
British Association at Edinburgh (Seport, 
1851 , pt. ti. pp. 3-6) another paper on a closely 
connected subject, 'Elasticity and Heat.' 

In 1853 one of his most characteristic 
pspere, ' On the General Law of the Trans- 
formation of Energy,' was read by him to the 
GUsgo^v Philosophical Society (Proceeiting', 
iii. 276-80). In the same year, with James 
Robert Napier, he projected and patented 
a new form of air-engine, but the patent 
vtAa afterwards abandoned. On 2 June 
183.3 he was elected a fellow of the Royal 
Society, and sent to that body a great paper 
on thermo-dynamics, entitled ' On the Oeo- 
netrical Representation of the expansive 
Action of neat ' {PhU. Tattti. 1854, pp. 115- 
176). From January to April 1855 he lec- 
tured in Glasgow University as deputv for 
Profesaor Lewis Gordon, on whose reaigna- 
tiom he was appointed to the chair of civil 
engineering and mechanics, 7 Nov. 1856. 
In 1866 he was created I/L.D. of the univer- 
sity of Dublin. In 1866 the preparation of 
his course of lectures led him to the inven- 
tion of some remarkable methods connected 
with ' Tmnaformation of Structures.' These 
are based on thediscovery of 'reciprocal dio- 
grams ' of frames and force, since greatlv ex- 
tended and simplified by Clerk-Haxwell. In 



1857 he resigned the associatesbip of the In- 
stitution of Civil Engineers, and nliortly 
afterwards, on the eatablisluuent of the In- 
stitute of Engineers in Scotland, he was 
elected the first president. In July 1659 he 
received a commission as captain in the 
Glasgow University rifle volunteers, and in 
1800, when senior major, commanded the 
second battalion at the review held by the 
queen in the Queen's Park, Edinburgh. In 
18(td he was appointed consulting engineer 
to the Highland and Agriculturij Society of 
Scotland, and also became a contributor to 
the ' Engineer,' Ha communicated valuable 
matter to the proceedings of the ' Committee 
on Designs for Ships of Woe' which was ap- 
pointed after the loss of the Captain, and for 
the committee calculated the ' stability of 
unmasled ships of low freeboard' and the 
' stability of suips under canvas,' In May 
1872 the value of his professorship was in- 
creased by a donation from Mrs. Jonn Elder : 
bat his health was already foiling, and he 
died at 59 St. Vincent Street, Glasgow, on 
24 Dec. 1872. 

Besides writing in various newspappr^, he 
contributed upwards of one hundred and 
fifty papers to scientific journals, many of 
them exhaustive essays on mathematical or 
physical que8tions,andgenuinecontributions 
to the advancement of science (Catalofiar 
of Scifntifie Paptrf, 1S71, v. 93-6). The 
application of tlip doctrine, that ' heat and 
work are convertible,' to the discovery of 
new relations among the properties of bodies 
was made about the same time by three 
scientificmen,William Thomson (afterwards 
Lord Kelvin), Eankine, and Clausius. Lord 
Kelvin cleared the "n-ay by his account of 
Camot's work on the 'Alotive Power of 
Heat,' and pointed out the error of Camot's 
assumption that heat is a substance and 
therefore indestructible, Rankine in 1*'49, 
and Clausius in 1850, showed the nature of 
the further modifications which Carn<it'a 
theory required. Lord Kelvin in 1861 put 
the foundations of the theory in the form 
they have since retained. 

Rankine was the author of: 1. 'On the 
Means of improving the Water Supply of 
Gla.'igow,' 1852, 2. ' Mechanical Laws, For- 
mula, and Tables,' 1856, pt, i. (no more 
published). 3. ' A Manual of Applied Me- 
chanics,' 1858; 11th edit, 1865, 4. 'A 
Manual of the St«am Engine and other 
Prime Movers,' 1&j9 ; 13th edit, 1891 . 6. ' A 
Manual of Ci\-il Engineering,' 1862; IGih 
edit, 1886. 6, ' Useful Rules and Tables 
relating to Mensuration, Engineering, Struc- 
tures, and Machines,' 1806; 7lh e'^" 

7. ' Mechanics (Applied),' 1868. 




Rankins 292 Rankley 



Cyclopaedia of Machine and Hand Tools/ 
lAtjiK 9. * A Manual of Machinery and Mill- 
work,' \mU; 5th edit. 1883. 10. *A Me- 
moir of J. Elder/ 187 1 . 1 1 . * A Mechanical 
Textbook/ 1873. 12. 'Songs and Fables/ 
1874. With Professor J. Kadie and others 
he was one of the conductors of * The Im- 



had inscribed to the same patron. 'The 
English Ape ' is a strenuous denunciation of 
the £nglisnman*8 habit of imitating foreign 
fashions in dress and the like (Collieb, 
Bihlioffraphical Catalogue^ i. 27-%). 

Kankins secured a somewhat more stable 
reputation by publishing, in 1598, ' Seaven 



perial Dictionary of Universal Biography/ Satyres applyed to the weeke, including the 
J 857-63, 3 vols., and he was the correspond- ■ worlds ridiculous foUyes. True felicity de- 
ing and general editor of * Shipbuilding, I scribed in the Phoenix. Maulgre, Where- 
Theoretical and Practical,' 18(>6. ] unto is annexed the wandring Satyre. By 
[Miscellaneoos and Scientific Papers, by ; W. Rankins, Gent. Imprinted at London 
"W. J. M. Kaokina (1880). with a memoir by by Edw. Allde/&c. 1598; 'dedicated to hii 





John Bodenhamare three seven-line stnnzis 
called * A Sonnet to the Muse*s Garden/ and 



1875, viii. 296-306; Nature. 1878. xvii. 257-8; pJQug ^^m. The seven satires, which are 
Ghiagow Herald, 26 Dec. 1872, p. 4. 28 Dec. fngeven-line stanzas, are not impressive, and 
P*J ^' ^* ^^* 'are respectively entitled * Contra Lunatis- 

RANKINS. 
author, 
on the 

trib«'s of Stephen Gosson, Xorthbrooke, and ' listam.' Meres, in his * PuUadis Tamia' 
Philip Stubbes. It was entitled * Mirrour of I ( 1598), names Rankins with Joseph Hall and 
Monsters, wherein is plainly described the | John Marston as the three satirists of the 
manifold vices and spotted enormities that ' age. Prefixed to the ' Belvedere * (16(W) by 
are caused by the infectious sight of Playes/ 
&c.. Lond(m, 1587 (British Museum and 

IWleian: cf Collier, iV^//Yi/ Decameron, signed *W. Bankins, Gent.' 
pp l>4«-8). Some years later Kankins proved | [Collier's Bibh-ogmphical Catalogue, ii. 227 
Itilso to his own prot.'«»sion3 of hostility to , . Hazjitt's Ilttndbook.] S. L. 

th»» stjige bv turning plavwright. On 3 Oct. 

ir)9S PliilipIIt'n^lowe, the theatrical man- RANKLEY, ALFRED (1819-1nl'». 
air»»r, paid \M. for a ])hty by Bankins called painter, was born iu 181 J). lie received hi* 
• Mulmutius Dun wallow,' which was pro- art training in the schools of the Koval 
bjibly an adaptation of anoth»T's work( IIkn's- \ Academy, and began to exhibit there iu 1S41, 
i.owE, 7)/V/n/, p.l3-">). Subsequent ly he joined ' when he sent a scene from Shakespfare's 
with Kichard llathwav in writing for liens- I * Macl>eth.* This was followed in 1842 bv 
lf>we a pit'ce calK'd * Hannibal and Scipio.' * Palamon and Lavinia/ exhibited at the So- 
Thoiuas Xabbes printe«l in 1()37 a tragedy ; ciety of British Artists. In 1843 he sniit ti) 
<^f the same name, which may have been in- the Koyal Academy a portrait, in 1844 a 
ilebtcd to tliH earlier «'irc)rt. Between January ' scene from * Othello/ and in 1845 a siibi*H.*t 
and April 1(KK)-1 Ilenslowe lent llathwav from Crabbe's poems. Another portrait and 
and liankins many small sums on account * Paul and Virginia' were his contribution* 
of two pieces, in one of which the jesters to the exhibition of 184<>, in which year he 
Scogan and Skelton were h»ading charact»»rs sent to the Society of British Artists *Kdiih 
(ih. pp. 97, 174-5) ; tlie oth»T was called * The and the Mcmks finding the Body of 1 larold.' 
Cimquest of Spain by John of Gaunt.' None ' and * The Fortime-Teller.* In 1847 he biid 
of these jdays are extant. at the British Institution * Cordelia/ and at 

There seems little doubt that Rankins the Royal Academy * The Village Churcii.' 
was also author of * The Knglish Ape, the From this time onwards until 18<37 hewa?a 
Italian iiniration, the Foote-steppes of . retrular exhibitor at the academy, always 
Fmunce. Wlierein is explaned the wilfull sending one picture, but never more than 
blindnesse of subtill miscliiefe, the striiiing two. His exliibited works included *Tht' 
for Starres, thecatrhing of Mooneshine, and Ruined Spendthrift/ 1848; 'Love in Ilumhlf 
the S»«crete Sounde of many ludlowe heart es. ^ Life ' and * Innocence and Guilt,' 1849 ; ' Tin* 
By \V. K.,' London, by Robert Robinson, Sunday School/ 1850; *The Phariset^ and 
1'' 'Uuth and Bodl. Libr.) In the, Publican/ 1851; * Dr. "Watts visitinir P'>nie 

o Sir Christopher Ilatton. the of his Little Friends/ 1853; 'The Villac** 
ions an earlier work, entitled j School/ 1856; *The Welcome Guest * and 
ut Conceit of IIcll/ which he . ' The Lonely Ilearth/ 1857, the latter en- 
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graved by Frederick Bacon ; ' The Return of 
the Prodigal/ 1858 ; * The Farewell Sermon/ 
1859, engraved by W. H. Simmons; *The 
Day ia done/ 1860; 'The Gipsy at the 
Gate/ 1862; * A Sower went forth to sow/ 
1863 ; ' The Doctor^s coming/ 1864, his best 
work, representing a scene in a gipsy en- 
campment ; * After Work,' 1866 ; * Tis Home 
where the Heart is/ 1866; * Follow my 
Leader/ 1867 ; * Following the Trail ' and 
•The Hearth of his Home,^ 1870; and *The 
Benediction/ 1871 . All his pictures were care- 
fully finished, and were directed to awaken 
sympathy in favour of that which is kindly 
in feeling and of good report. Most of them 
were of a domestic character, and many 
became deservedly popular. 'The Parish 
Beauty ' and ' The Pastor's Pet ' were en- 
graved by Robert Mitchell; * Reading the 
Litany,' * Sunday Afternoon/ and * The Sun- 
day School,' by James Scott; ' Refreshment, 
Sir ? ' by W. H. Egleton ; and * The Scoffers/ 
by H. T. Ryall. 

Rankley died at his residence, Clifton 
Villa, Campden Hill, Kensington, on 7 Dec. 
1872, aged 52, and was buried in the St. 
Marylebone cemetery, Finchley. 

[Art Journal, 1873, p. 44; Athenseam, 1872, 
ii. 776 ; Redgrave's Diet, of Artists of the Eng- 
lish School, 1878; Royal Academy Exhibition 
CaUloguw, 1841-71.] R. E. G. 

RANNULF FLAMBABD (d, 1128), 
minister of William Rufus. [See Flam babd.] 

RANSFORD, EDWIN (1805-1876), 
vocalist and actor, was born at Bourton-on- 
the- Water, near Moreton-in-the-Marsh, 
Gloucestershire, on 13 March 1805. llefirf»t 
appeared on the stage as an ' extra ' in the 
opening chorus at the King's Theatre, Hav- 
market, and was afterwards engaged in the 
chorus at Covent Garden. During Charles 
Kemble's management of Covent Garden he 
was heard as a baritone in Don Caesar in the 
' Castle of Andalusia' on 27 May 1829, and 
was engaged soon afterwards by Samuel 
James Arnold for the English Opera House 
(now the Lyceum). In the autumns of 1829 
and 1830 he was at Covent Garden. In 1831 
he played leading characters under R. W. 
EUiston at the Surrey Theatre, where he 
won great popularity. In 1832 he was with 
Joe Grimaldi at Sadler's Wells, playing Tom 
Tuck in Andrew V. Campbeirs nautical 
drama * The Battle of Trafalgar,' in which he 
made a great hit with S. C. Neukomm's song 
* The Sea.' At this theatre in 1831 he sus- 
tained the part of Captain Cannonade in 
John Bamett's opera, ' The Pet of the Petti- 
coats.' On 3 Nov. 1831 he played, at Drury 
Lane, Giacomo in Auber*s 'Fra Diavolo,' 



then first produced in England. He after- 
wards fulfilled important engagements at 
Drury Lane, the Lyceum, and Covent Garden. 
At Covent Garden he played the Doge of 
Venice in ' Othello ' on 25 March 1833, when 
Edmund Kean made his last appearance on 
the stage ; and Sir Harry in the * School for 
Scandal' on Charles Kemble's last appear- 
ance as Charles Surface. His final theatrical 
engagement was with Macready at Covent 
Garden in 1837-8. 

After his retirement from the stage Rans- 
ford for a time sang at concerts, and then, 
from 1845 onwards, produced a series of 
popular musical entertainments, in which he 
was the chief performer. Among these ven- 
tures were * Illustrations of Gipsy Life and 
Character ' (with the words to the songs by 
Eliza Cook), * Tales of the Sea,' and * Songs 
of Dibdin.' Ransford was also well known as 
a composer of songs and glees, and between 
1835 and 1876 upwards of fifty published 
pieces bear his name. For some years he was 
also in business as a music publisher at 
Charles Street, Soho Square, and at 2 Princes 
Street, Cavendish Square, London. He died 
at 59 Welbeck Street, Cavendish S<]uare, 
London, on 1 1 July 1876, and was buned at 
Bourton-on- the- Water on 15 July. In March 
1825 he marriedHannah, whodiedon22Nov. 
1876, aged 71. Among his published songs, 
in whicn the words as well as the music were 
by himself, were : * Come, gang awa' wi' me,* 
1840, and 'Summer is nigh,' 1842. Under 
the name of * Aquila ' he composed thirteen 
* Sacred Ballads^ (1862-9), and wrote the 
words of the well-known sonp, *In the 
Days when we went gipsyinjf.' lie was the 
author of * Jottings — Music in Verse,' 1863. 

[Grore's Dictionary of Music, 1883, iii. 76; 
Era, 16 July 1876, p. 10.] G. C. B. 

RANSOME, ROBERT (1753-1830), 
agricultural-implement maker, bom atWells, 
Norfolk, in 1753, was son of Richard Ran- 
some, a schoolmaster there. His grandfather, 
Richard Ransome, was a miller of North 
Walsham, Norfolk, and an early quaker who 
suflered frequent imprisonment while on 
preaching journeys in various parts of Eng- 
land, Ireland, and Holland. He died at 
Bristol on 8 Nov. 1716. 

On leaving school Robert was apprenticed 
to an ironmonger, and commenced business 
for himself at Norwich with a small brass- 
foundry, which afterwards expanded into an 
iron-foundry. He possessed inventive skill, 
and as early as 178^3 took out a patent for 
cast-iron roofing plates, and published ' Di- 
rections for Laying Ransome s Patent Cast- 
iron Coverings,' printed for the patentees, 
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RANSON, THOMAS FRAZER (1784- 
1828), line engraver, son of Thomas and 
Mary Hanson, was bom at Sunderland, 
19 June 1784. lie learnt his art at New- 
castle-on-Tyne, and in 1814 gained a So- 
ciet}' of Arts medal for an engraving. His 
plates, which are admirably executed, in- 
clude a portrait of George IV, after E. Scott; 
a whole-length portrait of Hugh, duke of 
Northumbt^rland, after T. Phillips, 1820 ; 
and * Duncan Gray,* after Sir D. "Wilkie, 
1822. Ranson was one of the engravers 
employed upon the official publication, 
* Ancient Marbles in the British Museum.' 
In 1818 he was prosecuted by the bank of 
England for having in his possession a forged 
note, but was acquitted, it being proveato 
be genuine ; to commemorate the incident, 
he engraved and published a plate represent- 
ing himself seated in a cell in Cold Bath 
Fields prison. Ranson died in 1828. 

[Redgmve's Diet, of Artists; Sunderland 
parish register; list of members of tho Artists' 
Annuity Fund.] F. M. O'D. 

RANULF. [See Ralph and Randulf.] 

RANULF DE GiANViLLB (rf. 1190), chief 
justiciar of England. [See Glaxville.] 

RANULF or RANDULPH de 
BLUNDEVILL, Earl op Cuestee (rf. 
1232). [See Blundevill.] 

RANULPH BRITO or LE BRETON 
(f/. 1246), canon of St. Paul's. [See Brito.] 

RANYARD, ARTHUR COWPER 

(1845-1894), astronomer, bom at Swans- 
combe, Ktmt, was son of Benjamin Ranyard 
by his wife Ellen Henrietta, who is sepa- 
rately noticed. Ranyard attended University 
College school, London, from 18o7 to 18C0, 
afterwards proceeding to University College. 
Here the influence of Professor De Morgan 
led him to concentrate his attention on 
mathematics and astronomy, and he formed 
an intimate friendship with the professor's 
son George. In 1864 the two friends formed 
the ])lan for a society for the special study 
of mathematics, and issued a circular invit- 
ing at tendance at the first meeting of ' the 
University CJollege Mathematical Society ' 
on 7 Nov. 1804. The first meeting men- 
tioned in the minutes of the society, how- 
ever, was held on 16 Jan. 1866, when Pro- 
fessor De Morgan was elected president, and 
Messrs. Cozens-Hardy and II. M. Bompas 
secretaries. After the president's inaugural 
address Ranyard read the first paper, ' On 
Detenninants.* The new association received 
the support of eminent mathematicians, and , 
ultimately developed into the present Lon- ' 
don Mathematical Society. 



Proceeding to Cambridge, Ranyard entered 
Pembroke College in October 1866, and gra- 
duated M.A. in 1868. Adopting the law as 
his profession, he was called to the bar (Lin- 
colirsinn) in 1871 ; but his tastes lay in the 
direction of science, and his means enabled 
him to devote much of his time to astronomy. 
He became a fellow of the Royal Astro- 
nomical Society in 1863, was a member of 
the council (1872-88 and 1892-4), and was 
secretary (1874-80). He was assistant se- 
cretary of the expedition for observing the 
total solar eclipse of 1870, and made a suc- 
cessful series of polariscopic observations at 
Villasmunda in Sicily {Memoirs Hoyal Astr, 
Soc. vol. xli.) In 1878 he went to Colo- 
rado to view the solar eclipse of that year, 
which he obsen'ed and photographed at a 
station near Denver (ib. xlvi. 213). In 1882 
he observed and photographed the total solar 
eclipse at Sohag in Upper Egypt. His most 
extensive work in astronomy was the eclipse 
volume of the Roval Astronomical Society 
(tb. vol. xli.), in wliich are systematised and 
discussed the observations of all solar eclipses 
down to 1878. It was originally commenced 
ill conjunction with Sir George Airy, but 
soon devolved upon Ranyard alone. Com- 
menced in 1871, it was completed in 1879. 

In 1888 his friend Richara Anthonv Proc- 
tor [q. v.] died, leaving his great work, * Old 
and ?sew Astronomy,' incomplete, and Ran- 
yard generously undertook to finish it for the 
benefit of the author's family. The chapters 
which are entirely by Ranyard are those on 
the universe of stars, the construction of the 
milkv way, and the distribution of nebula?, 
whiclh he discussed with much ability and 
thoroughness. He also succeeded Proctor as 
editor of * Knowledge,' to which he contri- 
buted a long series of articles upon the sun 
and moon, the milky way, the stellar uni- 
verse, star-clusters, the density of nebulae, 
&c. These papers give his mature views 
upon many intricate problems. His most 
important investigations were those upon 
nebula*, the density of which he concluded 
to be extremely low, even as compared with 
the earth's atmosphere, and upon star- 
clusters, which he regarded as showing evi- 
dence of the ejection of matter from a centre, 
and not gradual condensation, as supposed 
by Laplace {Knowledge, vols. xvi. xvii.) 

Although mainly engaged inscientiticpur- 
suits, he took much interest in public aflairs, 
and in 1892 was elected a member of the 
London County Council, where he did im- 
portant work, especially in connection with 
the new (London) Building Act, which 
passed into law in the summer of 1894. 

In 1872 he made, in conjunction with Lord 
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J{njri--.vir-k Sj'Wjp-, J^orjfiori. S'-Km aft».-r- shipmate in the Berwick, and remained in her 
w/inl' -Ik- f'»iin'l«-'I, in S«rv<jn I'ial*, a mi*- till 17^*5. Frr)m 17*^5 to 1788 he was in the 
yvmury .-o''i«ty for tin- supply of hible?, and Salisbury, the flagship of Rear-admiral .Tohn 
t\f'.tr\\)tA li»r hihoiir.-. in a jHTiodical, which Elliot [q. v.], at Newfoundland, and after- 
hln- ^-iipport*-*!, ralb-d * 'I'h*; I>ook and its wards in the Iraprepiable and Queen Char- 
Mi-riofis pji-t (iiid pn-s*nt ' (vols. i. to ix. lotte in the Channel till 22 Nov. 1790, when 
iH.v; k\\). I'roiii Wtit thf! mu^fuzino was he was promoted to the rank of lieutenant, 
win illy «l<voti«l lo furlli«rrinf^ Ikt mission, Through 1701 he served in the Vesuviu* 
1111(1 wns nnaiiiiMl *Tli*! Mi.^sing Link Maga- bomb, and in October 1793 was appointed to 
ziiK', np hihlc Wnrli at IIom«' and Abroad' . the Queen Charlotte, flagship of Earl Howe, 
{\HVut W)). Ill 1H71» upwarrls of 170 bible to whom he acted as signal lieutenant in May 
wdiiHii w«'n* i-mplny^'d in the work of the ' and on 1 June 1794. On 4 July he waspro- 
niiHsioii. Ill iMdH Mrs. Iliinyanl coninienced ' moted to be commander, and in September, 
triiiiiiiig iiurwcM, and ri^rhty wf-ns ultimately on the recommendation of Howe, was ap- 
I" ' ill nlli'iidiiig on sick pr)or in the pointed signal ofticer on the stall' of Vit.*e- 

'Mlricts <»f Lniidon. Slui died, of, admiral de Valle, of the Vortiiffuese squa- 
nl- \\\ lluiiItT Street, London, on dn)n acting in conjunction with Ilowe. On 



H79. Mrs. Itanvard*8 work was 
lA tlM> liondon liibleand Domestic 
ttio** ' 'Wings are chronicled 



H'signing this jjost in December, he was pn»- 
scnted with a diamond-hilted sword. In 
November 1795 he commanded the Racoon 
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in the Thames; and on 1 Feb. 1706 was 
posted to the Champion, a small frigate em- 
ployed on the coast of Ireland and afterwards 
in the North Sea. In January 1798 he as- 
sisted in the seizure of a Swedish convoy, 
which was brought into the Downs (Sghoh- 
BBRe, Naval Chronology ^ iii. 264) ; and in the 
following May took part in the attem|pt to 
destroy the locks and sluice-gates ot the 
Bruges-Ostend Canal [see Pophah, Sib 

HOHB RlGGS]. 

From January 1799 to September 1802 he 
commanded the Aimable in the West Indies 
(James, Nav, Hist. ii. 416). In 1810 he de- 
clined an offer of the rank of vice-admiral in 
the Portuguese service ; and was in Novem- 
ber appointed to the Mars, which he com- 
manded till February 1813, on the Lisbon 
station and in the Baltic. Notwithstanding 
repeated applications he had no further em- 
plovment ; but was promoted in due course 
to be rear-admiral on 12 Auff. 1819, vice- 
admiral on 22 July 1830, and admiral on 
23 Nov. 1841. He died in London on 5 April 
1845, aged 78 (Oent, Mag.) He was the 
author of * A New System of Sifi^nals, by 
which Colours may be wholly dispensed 
with,' 1828, 4to. lie married, in 1798, Miss 
Craig, by whom he left issue. His eldest son, 
Henry, is separately noticed. 

[O'Byme's Nav. Biogr. Diet. ; MarshalVs Roy. 
Nav. Biogr. ii. (rol. i. pt. ii.) 714 ; Gent. Mag. 
1845, i. 649; Service Book in the PublicRecord 
Office.] J. K. L. 

RAPER, HENRY (1799-1859), lieu- 
tenant in the navy and writer on navigation, 
bom in 1799, was eldest son of Admiral Henry 
Raper [q. v.] He entered the navy in Novem- 
ber 181 1 on Doard the Mars, then commanded 
by his father. When the Mars was paid off he 
was sent to the Royal Naval College at Ports- 
mouth, whence he passed with distinction, 
obtaining the silver medal for proficiency 
in mathematics. After a short time in the 
Nymphen frigate he was appointed, in Oc- 
tober 1815, to the Alceste with Captain 
Murray Maxwell [q. v.] In her he made the 
voyage to China, experienced shipwreck in 
Gaspar Straits, and took part in tlie en- 
campment on the island of Pulo Leat. He was 
aft erwards in theTyne and the Seringapatam ; 
and in January 1821, by his father's interest, 
joined the Adventure sloop with Commander 
William Henry Smyth [q. v.] With Smyth 
he served in the Mediterranean, was placeu in 
charge of the chronometers, and had excep- 
tional opportunities for the scientific stuay 
of navigation, nautical astronomy, and sur- 
veying. On 17 May 1823 he was promoted 
to the rank of lieutenant, and was appointed 



to the Euryalus, from which he was shortly 
after mov^ to the Dispatch brig. In Ja- 
nuary 1825, when Captain Frederick William 
Beecney [q. v.] commissioned the Blossom 
for a voyage round Cape Horn and to Behring 
Strait, he placed the filling up of three 
vacancies in the hands of Smyth, and on his 
nomination offered Raper the post of first 
lieutenant. Raper, however, imagined that 
his father had been undeservedly slighted by 
the admiralty, and declined Beechey*s offer, 
thus virtually retiring from active service. 

From that time he devoted himself to 
nautical science. He became a fellow of the 
Royal Geogpraphical and Royal Astronomical 
Societies, repeatedly served on their councils, 
and was for many years secretary of the 
latter. In 1832 he was appointed by the 
admiralty on a committee to consider the 
method of measuring the tonna^ of ships, 
and the report was drawn up pnncipally by 
him. In 1840 he published nis * l^ractice of 
Navigation,' which was at once recognised as 
the best work on the subject, a position which 
it still holds in the opinion of practical navi- 
gators, although at tne Royal Naval College 
the preference has always been given to the 
work of Dr. James Inman [q. v.] or later 
modifications of it. For this valuable work 
Raper was awarded the gold medal of the 
Royal Geographical Society; and in 1850 
Smyth, then president of the society, called 
special attention to the third edition ' as well, 
generally, for the useful additions engrafted 
on its pages, as, particularly, for its admi- 
rable and well-organised table of geographical 
positions,' to the number of eight thousand 
eight hundred. Raper always intended to 
! publish a second vol ume, treat ing of the theory 
of the practical rules contained in the first ; 
but the work grew under his hands, and his 
failing health prevented his completing it. 
He died at Torquay on 6 Jan. 1859, leaving 
a widow. 

[Journal of the Royal Geographical Society, 
vol. xxix. p. ccxxvi ; Gent. Mag. 1859, i. 221.1 

J. K. L. 

RAPIN, PAUL DE {16ii-1726), his- 
; torian, generally styled * Rapin-Thoyras,' 
was bom at Castres on 2o March 1661. 
His father, Jacques de Rapin, seigneur de 
Thojras, was an advocate practising in the 
chamber of the edict of Castres, one of the 
courts of judicature erected in pursuance of 
the edict of Nantos, for the benefit of the 
Huguenots. His mother, Jeanne de P61is- 
son, was daughter of a councillor in that 
court, and sister of l*aul de P^lisson-Fon- 
tanier, the historian of the Academic Fran- 
^aise (Cazenovb, Hapin-ThoyraSf pp. 80, 
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ment de TAngleterre et sur la Naissonce, le 
Progr^s, les Vues, lea Forces, les Int6ret8 et 
lea Caract^res des deux Partis des Whiffs et 
dea Torys.' This lucid ex])lanation of Eng- 
lish politics, written for the instruction of 
foreigners, was printed at the Hacue in 1717, 
and was immediately translated into Ger- 
man, Dutch, Danish, and English. It is 
reprinted in the English translations of his 
history (ed. 1743, ii. 790). Uapin's * His- 
tory of England,' which was also written for 
foreigners rather than for Englishmen, met 
with ec^ual success. Six editions were pub- 
lished m French — the lirst, in 10 vols. 4to 
between 1723 and 1727 ; the sixth and best, 
edited by Lef§bvre de Saint-Marc, in 1749, 
16 vols. 4to rfor a bibliography see Caze- 
XOVB, pp. 261-76). Of the English trans- 
lation and its diiferent continuations, four 
editions in octavo and three in folio were 
published (ib. p. 270; Lowxdes, Biblio- 
ff ranker's Maniiai, ed. Bohn, p. 2047). Ka- 

5 in 3 * History * begins with the landing of 
ulius Caesar and ends with the accession of 
William and Mary. It was continued in 
French by David Durand {d. 1763), a Hugue- 
not refugee, who was minister of the French 
churches in St. Martin's Lane and the Savoy. 
He added to Rapin's * History ' vols. xi. and 
xii. treating the reign of William III, pub- 
lished at the Hague in 1734-5. A thirteenth 
volume, attributed to a certain Dupard, ap- 
peared in 1736 (Cazenove, pp. 261-6). 
Thomas Lediard [q. v.] brought out in 1737 
' The History of the Ifeigns of William IH, 
Mary, and Anne, in continuation of the His- 
tory of England by Kapin deThoyras' (folio). 
This ends with the accession of George II. 
]\icholas Tindal, whose translation of Rapin 
had b*)en published in 1726-31 (lovols.8vo), 
added to it an account of the reigns of William, 
Anne, and George I (13 vols. 8vo, 1745-7). 
TindaFs translation became the standard 
version of Kapin for the English public, and 
was frequently reprinted. In 173() a series 
of illustrations, consisting of portraits, monu- 
ments, and medals, was published to accom- 
{lanv it (* The Heads of the Kinj^s of Eng- 
ancl proper for Rapin and Tindal's "History 
of England,"' engraved by George Vertue, 
17«^, fol.) A list of the illustrations in the 
folio edition of 1743, reputed the best, is 
given by Lowndes. Thanks to these em- 
bellishments and to its own very consider- 
able merits, Rapin's * History ' remained, until 
the publication of Hume's, the standard 
history of England. Voltaire, who styles 
the author 'the exact and judicious Rapin,' 
says : * L'Angleterre lui fut longtemps rede- 
vable de la seule bonne histoire complete 
que Ton eat faite de cette royaume, et la 



seule impartiale qu'on eut d'un pays ou 
I'on n*6crivoit que ])ar I'esprit de parti: 
c'^toit meme la seule histoire qu'on put citer 
en Europe comme approchant de la perfec- 
tion qu*on exige de ces ouvrages ' (^Sierle de 
Louis QuatorzCf ii. 393, ed. 1822 ; cf. Caze- 
NOVB, p. 318). The history certainly shows 
througnout extensive researches, combined 
with a strenuous endeavour to be impartial 
and to arrive at the truth. Rapin's narra- 
tive is clear though rarely animated. He 
inserts occasional dissertations on contro- 
verted questions or points of interest, as, 
for instance, on the government of the Anglo- 
Saxons, the nature of the Salic law, and the 
history of Joan of Arc (i. 147, 446, 589, ed. 
1743). He discusses the relative value of 
Camden, Buchanan, and other contemporary 
writers on the events of Elizabeth*s reign, 
and criticises the authorities for the history 
of the civil war (ib. ii. 79, 347). Rapin also 
interrupts his narrative by inserting histori- 
cal documents at length, such as the articles 
of accusation against Richard II, and the 
manifestos of Charles I and the parliament. 
He reprints Magna Charta and other charters 
of liberties, and gives a number of papers 
concerning the Spanish match and the im- 
peachment of the Earl of Bristol in 1625. 
The publication of Rymer's 'Feeders,* of 
which he makes great and constant use, 
supplied him with much important material, 
which previous historians had not used. To 
this he modestly attributed whatever merit 
his history possessed (Cazexove, p. 247). 
As each volume of Rymer appeared Rapin 
published in Le Clerc's * Bibliotheque Choisie ' 
an abridgment of its contents. These sum- 
maries were translated by Stephen Whatley 
and published under the title of *Acta 
Regia' (4 vols. 8vo, 1726-7). 

Rapin's work is si'verely criticised by 
Carte in the * I'ro^wsals ' for his own history 
of England, on the ground that Rapin 
omitted to consult the manuscri])ts in tlie 
state paper olfice, the journals of parliament, 
and other sources, which his residence in 
Germany made it impossible for him to 
utilise (N1CI10T.S, Lit. Anecd. ii. 479, 4:=i6; 
see also viii. 266). Other criticisms are em- 
bodied in * A Defence of English History 
against the Misrepresentations of M. Rapin 
de Thoyras,* 8vo, 1734. A portrait of Rapin 
is prefixed to most editions of his history 
ana to Cazenove's * Rapin-Thoyras.* 

[The chief source of informatioQ for Rapin s 

life is the Lettro a M conccmant quelques 

particularites de la viede M. de Rapin-Thojras, 
written by his elder brother, Charles de Kapin 
Puginier. It appeared in the tenth volume of 
the History of England (ed. 1727)> and is re- 
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printed as a preface to the English translations 
(ed. 1743, i. vii.) Manuscript memoirs of the 
family of Rapin by the same author form the 
basis of M. Baoul de Cazenove's Rapin-Thoyras, 
sa Famille, sa Vie, et ses (EuTres/ Paris, 1866, 
4to. M. Cazenove also prints a collection of 
Bapin's letters and specimens of his poetry and 
criticism.] C. H. F. 

RASBOTHAM, DORNING (1730- 
1791 )| author, son of Peter Rasbotham and 
his wife llannah, daughter of John Doming 
of Birch House, Famworth, in the parish 
of Dean, Lancashire, was bom at Manches- 
ter in 1730, and was educated at the Man- 
chester grammar school. He was chairman 
of the quarter sessions at Manchester for 
twenty-five years, and high sheriff of Lan- 
cashire in 1769. He made extensive collec- 
tions for a history of his native county, and 
his manuscripts, partly written in Byrom's 
shorthand, proved of ^at use to mines 
when compiling his ' History of Lancashire.' 
In 1774 he wrote * Codrus, a Tragedy,' in 
five acts and in verse, which was refused by 
two London managers, but successfully per- 
formed at Manchester in that year. He 
published it anonymously by way of appeal- 
ing to the public from the verdict 01 the 
managers, it was produced again at Man- 
chester in 1778 for the benefit of Younger 
the actor, when Kemble, Lewis, and Airs. 
Siddons took part in the performance. In 
1782 he printed * Verses originally intended 
to have been spoken at the Breaking-up of 
the Free Grammar School in Manchester,' &c., 
and he is stated to have written, among other 
minor pieces, *A Dissuasive from Popular 
Rioting directed against Mechanical Manu- 
facturing Improvements,' 1779. 

Rasbotham died on 7 Nov. 1791, and was 
buried at the parish church of Dean, where 
there is a mural tablet to his memory, with 
an inscription by Thomas Barnes, D.D. He 
married, in 1754, Sarah, eldest daughter of 
James Bay ley of "Withington, near Manches- 
ter, and granddaughter of Samuel Peploe 
[q. v.], bishop of Chester, and had five child- 
ren, of whom one, the Kev. Doming Basbo- 
tham, was a fellow of Manchester Collegiate 
Church. 

[Balnea's Hist, of Lancashire, orig. ed. ii. 42, 
with portrait ; Manchester School Register, i. 
162, 189 (Chotham Sec); Haines's Fellows of 
Miinchester Collegiate Church, ii. 294 (Chetham 
Soc), where he is called * Ramsbottom ;* Baker's 
Biogr. Dramatica, 1812, iii. Ill ; Procter's Man- 
chester in Holiday Dress, 1866, p. 68 ; Scholes's 
Bolton Bibliography, 1886, p. 69.] C. W. S. 

RASHLEIGH, PHIITP n 729-1811), 
antiquary, eldest son of ' \8hleigh, 

MJP. for Fowev in <• Nov. 



1764), who married, on 11 June 1728, Mary, 
daughter of Sir William Clayton of Mai^ 
den in Surrey, was bom at Aldermanbury, 
London, 28 Dec. 1729. He matricii- 
lated from New College, Oxford, 16 July 
1749, and contributed to the poems of the 
university on the death of Frederick, prince 
of Wales, a set of English verses, which 
is reprinted in Nichols's ' Select Collection 
of Poems * (viii. 201-2) ; he left Oxford with- 
out taking a degree. At the death of his 
father he was elected member for the family 
borough of Fowey, on 21 Jan. 1765, and sat 
continuously, in spite of contests and election 
petitions, until the dissolution of 1802, when 
he was known as the ' Father of the House 
of Commons * (CoxtbtseYj Pari, Bep. Com- 
wallf pp. 106, 108-9). His knowledjaje of 
Comisn mineralogy procured his election as 
F.S.A. and F.R.S. m 1788. He died at 
Menabilly, near Fowey, 26 June 1811, and 
was buried in the church of Tywardreath, 
Cornwall. He married his hrst cousin, 
Jane (1720-1796), only daughter of the 
Rev. Carolus Pole and granddaughter of 
Sir John Pole of Shute, ifevonshire. They 
had no issue, and the family estates passed 
to a nephew. A portrait of Rashleigh, 
seated in a chair, was painted by Ojm 
about 1796, and is now in the possession 
of Mr. Jonathan Rashleigh of Menabilly. 
It is a ' fine specimen of the painter's be*t 
period ' (Rogers, Opie and his Works j p. 
160). 

Rashleigh*s collection of minerals was re- 
markable for its various specimens of tin. It 
is still at Menabillv, and its most valuable 
portions are described in two volumes of 

* Specimens of British Minerals ' from hi* 
cabinet (1797 and 1802). In the same col- 
lection are models in glass of the hailstones 
that fell on 20 Oct. 1791, particulars of 
which, with the figured representations, are 
given, on liashleigh's information, in Kind's 

* Remarks on Stones fallen from the Clouds,' 
pp. 18-20. He contributed antiquarian paper* 
to the * Archajologia,' ix. 187-8, xi. 8;^-4. xii. 
414, but they were derided by Dr. John 
"Whitaker as the work of an * amateur in an- 
tiquarian ism' (Nichols, Lit, Illustration*, 
viii. 564) ; Numismatic Chronicle^ new s<»r. 
vol. viii. 1 37-67 ; Trans, Royal Inst, of Cum- 
wall, October 1867). A paper by him on 
certain 'alluvial deposits at Sandrycock, 
Cornwall, is in the 'Transactions' of the 
Royal Geological Society of Cornwall, ii. 
281-4, and a letter from* him to E. M. Pft 
Costa, on some English shells, is in the 
British Museum Addit. MS. 28641, f. 196. 
He constructed a remarkable grotto at Tol- 
ridmouth, near the family seat. 
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[Boasc and Ooortney's Bibl. Cornab. ii. 547 ; 
Parochial Hist, of Cornwall, \r. 273, 279 ; C. S. 
Gilbert's Cornwall, ii. 246, 874-6; Vivian's 
Visitations of Cornwall ; Foster's Alumni Oxon. ; 
Geot. Mag. 1811, i. 683; Pol whole's Biogr. 
Sketches, i. 17-9.] W. P. C. 

RASPE, RUDOLF ERIC (1737-1794), 
author of the original * Baron Munchausen/ 
was bom in Hanover of obscure parentage 
in 1737. From 1766 to 1760 he studied suc- 
cessively at the universities of Giittingen 
and Leipzig, and in 1762 he obtained a post 
as one of the clerks in the university library 
at Hanover. During the interval he seems 
to have acted as tutor to a young nobleman. 
In 1763 he contributed some Latin verses 
to the Leipzig ' Nova Acta Eruditorum/ and 
in the following year he was appointed 
secretary to the university library at Gcittin- 
gen. "VVhile there, he worked at a transla- 
tion of Leibnitz's philosophical works, which 
was issued at Gottingen in 1765. He fol- 
lowed up this laborious work bv an ambitious 
allegorical poem on the age 01 chivalry, en- 
titled ' Hermin and Gunilde ' (1766), which 
was favourably received. About the same 
time he translated selections from Ossian, and 
published a treatise on * Percy's Reliaues of 
Ancient Poetry,' which first directea Ger- 
man attention to the rich storehouses of 
mediaeval romance. In 1767 he became pro- 
fessor at the Collegium Carolinum in Cassel 
and keeper of the landgrave of IIesse*s rich 
collection of antique gems and medals. He 
was shortlv afterwards appointed librarian of 
Cassel, and in 1771 he married. He began 
writing on natural science, a subject for 
which lie had shown aptitude while at Leip- 
zig; and in 1769 a paper in the fifty-ninth 
volume of the * Philosophical Transactions,* 
arguing the previous eustence of elephants, 
or mammoths, in the boreal regions of the 
globe, procured his election as an honorary 
fellow of the Koyal Society in England. In 
1772 he translated into German Algarotti's 
* Treatise on Architecture, Painting, and 
Opera ^lusic,' while at the same time he con- 
tributed papers on lithography, on musical 
instruments, and other subjects to learned 
periodicals in Germany. The variety and 
facility of Raspe's writing proclaimed him a 
journalist, and, after a short tour in "West- 
phalia in 1773, he started a periodical called 
^The Cassel Spectator,' with Mauvillon as 
his co-editor. In 1775 he travelled in Italy 
on a commission to collect articles of vertu 
for the landgrave. Soon after his return he 
began abstracting valuable coins from the 
cabinets entrusted to his care, and he dis- 
posed of his thefts for upwards of two 
thousand rix-dollars. When disclosure be- 



came imminent, he fled in the direction of 
Berlin, an advertisement being issued by the 
authorities of Cassel for the arrest of * Coun- 
cillor Raspe, a long-faced man, with small 
eyes, crooked nose, red hair under his stumpy 
periwig, and a jerky gait.' Vain of his 
personal appearance, he is said to have 
dressed extravagantly in scarlet and gold. 
He was captured at Klausthal in the Iiartz 
mountains, but he escaped from the police 
and fled to Great Britain, where he spent 
the remaining nineteen years of his life. 

He was alreadv an excellent English 
scholar, so that when he reached London it 
was not unnatural that he should look to 
authorship for support. In 1776 he published 
a volume * On some German Volcanoes and 
their Productions '(London, 8vo), and during 
the next two years he translated into Eng- 
lish the then highly esteemed * Mineralogical 
Travels of Ferber* in Italy and Hungary 
(London, 1776, 8vo), and also Baron Bom's 
* Travels through the Bannat of Temeswar, 
Transylvania, and Hungary * (London, 1777, 
8vo), to which was added as an appendix 
Ferbier's * Mineralogical History of Bohemia.' 
In 1780 Horace Walpole wrote of him to 
Mason : * There is a Dutch s^avant come over 
here who is author of several pieces so learned 
that I do not even know their titles, but he 
has made a discovery in my way which you 
may be sure I believe, for it proves what 
I expected and hinted in my " Anecdotes of 
Painting," that the use of oil-colours was 
known long before Van Eyck.' Raspe, he went 
on to say, had discovered a manuscript of 
Theophilus, a German monk of the fourth cen- 
tury, who gave receipts for preparing colours 
with oil. Three montlis later he wrote: 'Poor 
Uaspe is arrested by his tailor. I have sent 
him a little money, and he hopes to recover 
his liberty, but I question whether he will 
be able to strugf^le on here.' The essay on 
the origin of oil-painting, which is * clear 
and unpretending,' was published by the 
good services of Walpole in April 1781. 
Raspe already spoke English as readily as 
French. He .wrote it, says Walpole, * sur- 
prisingly well,' and in this same year his 
linguistic attainments are attested by two 
moderately good prose translations ; one of 
Lessing's * Nathan the Wise,' and the other 
of Zachariaj's mock heroic, * Tabby in Ely- 
sium.' He formed ambitious plans, but his 
disguise as a Dutch virtuoso did not prevent 
the bad name he had earned from dogging 
him to London. The Royal Society struck 
him off its rolls, in revenge for which step 
he is said to have threatened to publish a 
travesty of its proceedings. In 1785 he 
projected an archseological expedition into 
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Egypt, and in the same year was issued at 
Berlin his * Reise durch England,* dealing 
with the arts, manufactures, and industry of 
his adopted countrj'. lie appears in the 
meantime to have been near stan-ation, when 
a remnant of his mineralogical reputation 
procured him the post of assay master and 
store-keeper of some mines at Dolcoath in 
Cornwall in 1782. 

While still at Dolcoath Raspe put together 
a shilling chapbook of forty-nine pages, small 
8vo» which appeared in London at the close 
of 1785, under the title * Baron Munchausen's 
Narrative of his marvellous Travels and 
Campaigns in Russia.* The * Critical Review* 
for December 1785 described the work as a 
satirical production calculated to throw ridi- 
cule on the bold assertions of some parlia- 
mentary declaimers. In reality it was Vijeu 
(TeAprit thrown off with a minimum of 
satirical purpose. Raspe seems to have com- 
piled his humorous narrative from two 
sources. First, and most important, his 
personal reminiscences of Hieronymus von 
Munchausen (1720-1797), an eccentric old 
soldier who, for the double purpose of divert- 
inghisguestsatBodenwerder, and restraining 
the boastful garrulity of his huntsman Rose- 
meyer, had formed a habit of narrating 
alleged sporting adventures of farcical ex- 
travagance, with the dry precision of a man 
who is speaking the exact truth. Raspe's 
second source was his commonplace book, 
which harvested gleanings from collections 
of facetiat such as Lange's * Delicine Aca- 
demics * (Ileilbronn, 1065), a section of 
which was expressly devoted to mendacia 
ridintla; Von Lauterbach*s * Travels of the 
Finken Ritter ; * and Heinrich Rebel's ' Fa- 
cetia) Bebelianro * (Strassburg, 1508). Raspe 
probably saw no objection to affixing the 
baron's own name to an ephemeral produc- 
tion, written in a language that can have 
been known to few, if any, of the Baron's 
friends. 

The first edition was probably small, and 
sold badly (no copy is known to be extant) ; 
a second edition, with a longer title, but other- 
wise unaltered, appeared at Oxford in 1786, 
and met with no better success. Thereupon 
the bookseller. Smith, to whom Raspe had 
sold his manuscript, disposed of the copy- 
right to another bookseller, named Kearsley. 
Kearsleyhada chapter prefixed and fourteen 
chapters added to the original five (ii.-vi. in- 
clusive, of the current modern version). The 
new chapters, which were not written by 
Raspe, but by one of Kearslev's own journey- 
men, contained topical allusions to English 
institutions and recent books of travel and 
adventurei auch as Drinkwater's * Siege of 



Gibraltar' (1783), Mulgrave's' Vovage to- 
wards the North Pole' (1774), Brvdone'a 
'Sicily and Malta ' (1773), Baron de' Tott's 

* Memoirs '(1785), and the narratives of recent 
balloon ascents by Montgolfier and Blan- 
chard in France, and by Vincenzo Lunardi 
[q. v.] in England. Some of the new stones 
were borrowed from Lucian's' Vera Historia.' 
The fresh matter, together with the addition 
by Kearsley of some quaint woodcuts, gave 
the book a new lease of life, at the enhanced 
price of two shillings. Four editions followed 
rapidly. A free translation into German was 
made by the poet Gottfried August Biirsrer, 
from the fifth edition, in the course of 1786. 
Ilence it has been confidently asserted that 
BUrger was the creator of IVIunchausen, 
though the fact was expressly denied by his 
intimate friend and biographer, Karl von 
Reinhard (^Berliner Ge$elUfchaftery November 
1824). A seventh edition, with a long sup- 
plementary chapter, appeared in 1793. Mean- 
while, in 1793, there had been issued a 
volimiinous sequel (now generally printed 
as a second part or second volume of the 
book), written as a parody of James Bruce's 

* Travels to discover the Source of the Nile ' 
(1790). 

So composite was the structure of a work 
which soon acquired a world-widepopularity, 
and has probably been translated into more 
languages than any English book, with the 
exception of * The Pilgrim's Ingress,* * Ro- 
binson Crusoe,' and * Gulliver's Travels.' Tlie 
bantering comment on passing events, with 
which the booksellers' hacks animated their 
continuations, seems largely responsible for 
the volume's immediate success. These ac- 
cretions possess no literary merit. The 
book's pennanent literary interest attaches 
exclusively to Raspe's original chapters, the 
spontaneity and dry humour of which can 
hardly be surpassed. Raspe worked in the 
spirit of Lucian and Rabelais, and he may 
almost be said to have recreated the literary 
type of fantastic mendacity which has been 
developed with gr(»at effect by the authors of 

* Colonel Crockett ' and * Sam Slick,' and other 
modern humorists, especially in America. 

Raspe's name was not associated during 
his lifetime with the work that constitutes 
his chief title to remembrance. In 1785 he 
was employed in Edinburgh by James Tassie 
[q. v.] in cataloguing his unique collection 
of pastes and impressiona from ancient and 
modern goms. Early in 1786 Raspe produced 
a brief conspectus of the arrangement and 
classification of the collection, and this was 
followed in 1791 by * A Descriptive Cata- 
lofiTue,' in which over fifteen thousand casts 
>t and modem engraved gems, 
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cameos, and intaglios were enumerated and cated at Oxford. lie was trained as a lawyer, 
described in French and English. The two entered Lincoln*8 Inn, had for a time an ex- 
guarto volumes, with an introduction, dated cellent practice, and appeared frequently as 
wom Edinburgh on 16 April 1790, are a counsel against the companies ot London, 
monument of patient and highly skilled in- He also interested himself in politics, and 
duBtry. In the autumn of 1791 Raspe went ' represented Dunhcved, CJomwall, in the par- 
on a tour in the extreme north of Scotland, liament which, sitting from 1629 to 1536, 
where he professed to discover signs of vast ' le^lised the protestant reformation. As a 
mineral wealth. To sustain his reputation 1 printer he seems to have begun some time 
as a mineralogist he brought out, in 1791, 1 before 1516, as in the preface to his edition of 
a translation of Baron Inigo Bom's new 1 the 'Liber Assisarum*he announces his inten- 
process of amalgamation of gold and silver tion of issuing Fitzherbert's * Great Abridge- 
ores. By plausible manoeuvres he inveigled ment,* a large folio in three volumes, printed 



a local magnate, Sir John Sinclair of Ulbster, 
into disbursing large sums for preliminary 
operations. Avhen the time came for the 
fruition of his schemes, Kaspe disappeared. 
The incident was crystallised in a tradition 



probably in partnership with Wyntyn do 
Worde in that year ; in both cases Kastell 
acted as editor as well as printer. In 1520 
he moved his printing ofhce to the * Mer- 
maid,* a house situated * at Pollis gate next 



which Sir Walter Scott utilised in* The An- to Chepesyde,' and belonging to the masters 
tiquary.' For purposes of concealment Raspe of the * Bridgehous.' A lawsuit about this 
betook himself to a remote part of county house, heard in 1534-5, throws a good deal 
Donegal ; and, still masquerading as a mining of light on Kastell's later life. He appears 
expert, was carried on by scarlet fever at not to have attended closely to his business, 
Muckro8sinl794. A medallion from Tassie's but to have passed much of his time at his 
collection is in the National Portrait Gallery, house in the country, leaving his workmen 
Edinburgh, and a portrait from the same to attend to the printing. The majority of 
medallion was engraved in J. M. Gray's *Life the books he issued were legal ; but besides 
of Tassie * (1895). these are some of great interest, such as 
[Dps Freiherm von Munchhansen Reisen und ' The Mery Gestys of the Widow Edith,' 
Abentcuer (preface by F. Hoflfmann). Stuttgart. 1525; *The Hundred Mery Talys,' 1526; 
1871; AUgemeine Encyclopadie, Ersch and 'Necromantia,' n.d.; and others. 
Graber, b.v. Miinchhausen ; Meyer's Convorsa- In 1530 Rastell began to take part in the 
lions-Lexicon, s. v.* Raspe ; ' AUgemei ne Deutsche reli^ous controversies of the time, defending 
Biop'raphie, s.r. Miinchhausen ; Biographie Uni- the jRoman doctrine of purgatory in his work 
▼erselle, xxvii. 119; Allibone's Dictionary of <A New Boke of Purgatory '*( Brit. Mus.) 
English Literature s.v. ' Raspe' (giving a good This was answered by John Frith so con- 
account of the wild conjectures that have been yincingly as to induce Kastell to become a 
made as to the authorship of Muncha^^^^^^^^ protestant. Kastell's best-known work was 
Gent. M"*g. 1856, 1. 588-90, 1857 u. 2; Watts fmi ^ t>««*„^^ ^^ ^u i> i ^.i. ntx, - 
BibLBritannioa. H.V.* R,«ipe' Nichols's Literary 7 ^^^^^f 1^^ ^^P^^' ""J ^^"^ ^^^""'l 
Anecdotes, rii. 343, 66OI Memoirs of Living fi^_*^^.^^®!? l^^^l°i^*^^.™^«^^«^^^ 
Authors, 1798, ii. 186; Boase and C( 
Bibliotheca Cornub. ii. 548 ; Lowndes' 
grapher's Manual (Bonn), 1629 ; Gushing' 
Anonyms, 1890, p. 57 ; Dantes's Diet. Biogr. ct and John Rylands Library, Manchester, and 
Bibliographique, 1875, p. 834 ; Chambers's Book in the Ilunterian Museum, Glasgow ; a fourth 
of Days, ii. 85, 86 ; Notes and Queries, let ser. copy, pieced and made up, is also in the Bri- 
▼ols. ii. iii. xi. xii. passim, 3rd ser. v. 397, 468, tisn Museumi (Grenville) Library. It was re- 
vi. 505, ix. 153, 514; Henwood's Address at the printed bv Dibdin in 1811 (cf. Notes and 
Royal Instit. of Cornwall, 1869, pp. 16-18 ; Queries^ 8th ser. i. 308-9). The numerous 
Walpolo'sLetterSjed. Cunningham, vii. 314-15, woodcuts that adorn it seem to have been 

Val\^'^Wt^' ^"- *^®', ^^ ' Southey 8 Omniana, ^y Rastell himself (Redgrave, Diet, of Ar^ 

1812, 1. 15o. ror a longer account of Raspe fl^fg\ 

and the evolution of 'Miinchhausen,' see the pre- mii* i„„. f^^ ^^««« ^r -n^ * ii»~ vi* 

face bv the present writer to the 1895 edition of ,, T''* '■"* ^JY y*^'" "<^ J?«f «" « ^e ^ere 

the Travels! T S the reverse of happy. In his letters to Crom- 

RASTALL, WILLIAM DICKINSON r„'!li7^1nl.^„\Sfil!!tX!^'/.n'?l!^" 

i'l^c^ iono\ .. 1. ra Tk,^„,,, ^^, an Old man wlio had lost almost all his busi- 

W.^Im?^' ^^^ [See DICKIN80K, ^^^ „, ^.^u ^^ „i, j,;^ f^j^^^^^ ^^^ ^ ^p. 

WILLI AM .J pressed by poverty, * for wher before I pate 

RASTELL, JOIIN (d. 1536), printer and by the law in pleading in Westminster Hall 

lawyer, is stated by Bale to have been bom forty marks a year, that was twenty nobles 

in LondoDi and by Wood to have been edu- a term at least, and printed every year two 
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or three hundred ream of paper, which was 
more yearly profit to me than the gains that 
I got by the law, I assure you I get not now 
forty shillings a year by the law, nor I printed 
not a hundred ream of paper this two year ' 
(Ellis, Orig, Letters, 3rd ser. ii. 309). In 
15«'^ he attacked the practice of paying 
tithes, and perhaps for his opinions expressed 
on this occasion, as well as on account of the 
suspicion attaching to him as the friend and 
brother-in-law of Sir Thomas More, he was 
thrown into prison. In spite of his petitions 
to Cromwell, he was not released, and he 
probably died in prison in the same year 
{Letters and Papers Hen. VII I, x. No. 
248, xi. No. 1487). His will proves that 
he had become poor, for he leaves to his 
wife Elizabeth, daughter of Sir John More 
[q. v.] and sister of Sir Thomas More, only 
the house he had settled upon her on her 
marriage. His son William is separately 
noticed. 

Besides the works mentioned above, Rastell 
compiled *• Exposiciones Terminorum Legum 
Anglorum,* 1527 (Brit. Mus.), which has also 
been attributed to his son, who published an 
English translation in 1507, of which farther 
editions appeared in 1579, 1602, 1041, and 
1667. Rastell also wrote a moral play, entitled 
'A new Interlude and a Mery of the Nature 
of the nil Elements ' [1519], 8vo. The only 
copy known to be extant is in the British 
Museum, and that is imperfect ; it was edited 
for the Percy Society in 1848 by Halliwell- 
Phillipps, who describes it as * the only dra- 
matic piece extant in which science is at- 
tempted to be made popular through the 
medium of theatrical representation.' Dib- 
din gave the date as 1510, but that is pro- 
bably too early, and 1519, the date given in 
manuscript in the British Museum copy, is 
more likely to be correct. Halliwell-Phillipps 
considered Rastell's authorship as doubtful, 
but the * Interlude,' in which * Nature Natu- 
rate ' appears as the second of the dramatis 
personge, is obviously identical with the 
* Natura Nat urata* which Wood attributes 
to Rastell, and calls * a large and ingenious 
comedy.' Wood and Pits also mention several 
other works by liastell which are not known 
to be extant. 

[Preface to Dibdin's reprint of the Pustymo, 
1811 ; Letters and Papers of Ilenry VIII, pjis- 
sim ; Pits, De Script. Angl. ; Wood's Athene 
Oxon. i. 101-2 ; Foxe's Actes and Men. v. 9, U ; 
Strype's Works, index ; Tanner's Bibl. Brit.- 
Hib. ; Engl. Cyclop. ; Ellis's Orig. Letters, 3rd 
ser. ii. 308-12 ; Ames's Typogr. Antiq. ed. H^ 
bert, i. 326 sqq.; Bibliographica, pt. viii. ; ¥ 
Life of Sir Thomas More. 1746. p. 110 ; Hi 
Life of More, pp. 6, E. Q 



RASTELL, JOHN (1532-1577), Jesuit, 
bom at Gloucester in 1532, was admitted 
into Winchester school in 1543 (Kikbi, 
Winchester Scholars, p. 124); and thence 
proceeded to New College, Oxford, of which 
ne became a perpetual fellow in 1549. He 
graduated M.A. 29 July 1555, and about 
that time was ordained priest {Oxford Univ. 
Register, i. 228^. Being unable to comply 
with the religious changes in Elizabeth's 
reign, he left his college, ' wherein he had 
always been accounted an exceUent dis- 
putant,' and retired to Louvain. He re- 
moved to Antwerp in 1564, and subse- 
quently went to Kome, where he entered 
the Jesuit novitiate of St. Andrew 6 April 
1568, being, for a short time, fellow- novice 
with St. Stanislas Kostka. After complet- 
ing his noviceship, he was English peniten- 
tiary for a time at St. Peter's, Kome. He 
was then sent as confessor and consultor to 
the house of the Jesuits at Hall. Thence he 
was removed to Augsburg, and finally to 
Ingoldstadt, where he was appointed vice- 
rector of the college of his order. He died 
in the college on 15 or 17 June 1577 
(Drews, Fasti Soc. Jesu, 1723, p. 227). 
Wood, Dodd, and Oliver incorrectly state 
that he died about 1600. 

lie was a determined antagonist of Bishop 
Jewell, and published: 1. * A Confutation of 
a Sermon pronounced by M. luell, at Paules 
crosse, the second Sondaie before Easter . . . 
Anno Dui M.D.L.X.,' Antwerp (Giles Diest) 
21 Nov. 1564, 8vo, ff. 176. The latter part 
of the work is entitled * A Challenge against 
the Protestants.' The 'Confutation was 
answered in 1579 by Dr. William Fulke 
[q. v.] 2. *A Replie against an Answer 
(falslie intitled) in Defence of the Truth, 
made by lohn llastell: M. of Art and 
Studient in Diuinite,' Antwerp (Giles Diest), 
10 March 1565, 8vo, ff. 205. 3. * A Copie 
of a Challenge, taken owt of the Confutation 
of M. luells Sermon,' Antwerp, 1565, 8vo. 

4. 'A Treatise intitled. Beware of M. lewell,' 
Antwerp/ 1566, 8vo, in three volumes or 
parts, the last of which is entitled *The 
third Book, declaring by examples out of 
ancient Councels, Fathers, and later Wri- 
ters, that it is time to beware of M. Jewel.* 

5. * A Briefe Shew of the false Wares packt 
together in the named Apologj- of the 
Church of England,* Louvain (John Fowler), 
1567, 8vo. A catalogue of * English Popish 
Books,' printed by Strype, includes Uastell's 
* Return of Untruths,* which was answered 
**- Tewell (Annals of the Beformation, vol. 

'. p. 159, fol.) 

■ Typogr. Antiq. (Herbert); Bodl. 
backer's Bibl. de la Compagnie de 
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J^us; Dodd*8 Church Hist. ii. 141; Foley's 
Recoida ; Foster's Alumni Oxen. ; Gough's In- 
dex to Parker Soc. publications; Lansd. MS. 
982, f. 281 ; More's Hist. Missionis Anglicanse 
Soc. Jesu, p. 19; Strype's Works; Tanner's BibL 
Brit.; Wood's Athens Oxon. (Bliss), i. 701; 
Wood's Annals (Gutch), ii. 146.] T. C. 

RASTELL, WILLIAM (1508.P-1665), 
judge, bom about 1608, was elder son of the 
printer, John liastell {d. 1536) [q. v.], by his | 
wife Elizabeth, sister of Sir Thomas More, 
In 1525 he went into residence at Oxford, 
whence, according to Wood, he carried away 
'a considerable foundation in logic and 
philosophy,' but no degree. After plying 
the printer's craft for some years he was 
admitted, on 12 Sept. 1532, a student at 
Lincoln's Inn, where he was called to the 
bar in 1539, and was chosen autumn reader 
in 1547, and treasurer in 1555. 

Like his father, a staunch catholic, Ilastell 
quitted England soon after the accession of 
Edw^ard VI, and resided at Louvain through- 
out his reign, suffering in consequence the 
forfeiture o? his estate. He returned on the 
accession of Mary, was made a serjeant-at-law 
on IG Oct. 1555, was joined with the bishops 
of London and Ely in a commission of in- 
quisition into heresy on 8 Oct. 1556-7, and 
was advanced to a puisne judgeship in the 
queen's bench on 27 Oct. 1558. He was con- 
tinued in office by Elizabeth, resigning office 
early in 1503. 

His last days were spent at Louvain, where, 
in the church of St. Peter, he had buried in 
1553 his wife Winifred, daughter of Dr. John 
Clement [q. v.] He died on 27 Aug. 1565, 
and was buried by the side of his wife. 

Rastell edited * The Works of Sir Thomas 
More, knight, sometyme Lorde Chancellour 
of England ; wrytten by him in the Englysh 
Tonge,* London (Tottell), 1557, 2 vols. fol. 
He was credited with a life of Sir Thomas 
More, but, if written, this was either never 
published or perished at a very early date. 

He also eaited (1) Fitzherbert's 'Natura 
Brevium,' with Littleton's * Tenure8,'a * Char- 
tuary,' and other matter [see FitzHbrbebt, 
Sir Axtuont, and Littleton, Sir Thomas, 
1402-1481], London (Tottell), 1534, 8vo; 
and separately in 1553, adding a new table 
of contents. (2) A translation of his father's 
* Expositionee Terminorum Legum Anglo- 
rum, entitled 'An Exposition of certaine 
Difficult and Obscure Wordes and Termes of 
the Law,' &c., London (Tottell), 1507, 8vo ; 
reprinted 1579, 1602, and as * Les Termes 
de la Lev,' IWl and 1667. (3) * A Collec- 
cion of all the Statutes from the beginning 
of Magna Carta until the yere of our Lorde 
1557, which were before that yere imprinted. 

YOL. XLVU. 



Whereunto be addyd the Colleccion of the 
Statutes made in the fourth and fiH yeres 
of the reign of King Philip and Queue Mary, 
and also the Statutes made in the fyrst yere 
of the reyne of our Sovereyne Lady Queue 
Elizabeth,' London (Tottell), 1559, 4to, a 
work afterwards continued by Ferdinando 
Pulton [q. v.] liastell also compiled *A 
Table collected of the yeres of our Lorde 
God and of the yeres of the Kynges of 
Eufflande,' Ix)ndon, 1561, 1564, 8vo; and 'A 
Cofleccion of Entrees, of Declarations, Barres, 
Replications, liejoinders. Issues, Verdits, 
Judgements, Executions, Proces, Gouty nu- 
ances, Essoynes, and divers other matters,' 
London (TotteU), 1566, fol., 1574, fol. (Yet- 
sweirt), 1596, fol. 

[Foster's Alumni Oxon. ; Wood's Athense 
Oxon. ed. Bliss, i. 100, 343; Burnet s Reforma- 
tion, ed. Pococke; Strype's Mem. (fol.), ii. 3^6, 
496; Dodd's Church Hist. ii. 149; RtHiords of 
Engl. Cath. (Knox), ii. 5 ; Dugdiile s Orig. p. 
262 ; Chron. Ser. pp. 89-92 ; Cal. State Papers, 
Doia. 1647-80, ^p. 100-22; Ames's Topogr. 
Antiq. (Dibdin), lii. 371 ; Bridgott's Life of Sir 
Thomas More ; Brit. Mus. Cut.] J. M. K. 

RASTRICK, JOHN (1650-1727), non- 
conformist minister, son of John and Ailing 
liaistrige, was horn at Ileckington, Lincoln- 
shire, on 20 March 1650. Ue was edu- 
cated at Trinity College, Cambridge, and 
graduated B.A. 1660, M.A. 1674. Having 
taken orders, he became in 1674 vicar of 
Kirton, Lincolnshire. His parish was not 
populous, but wide and scattered, and he ap- 
plied himself to pastoral work with great as- 
siduity. Acting on puritan principles, he 
withheld baptism from illegitimate children 
till there was evidence of the parents' peni- 
tence, and restricted the communion to those 
whom he deemed duly prepared. He allowed 
the scrupulous to receive the communion 
sitting, sometimes read the burial service 
without surplice, and substituted 'honour' 
for worship m the marriage service. These 
and some other irregularities were reported 
by his churchwarden at a visitation, and lias- 
trick was summoned before the spiritual 
court at Lincoln. His case came on for trial 
on 4 April 1687, when James II's declara- 
tion for liberty of conscience reached Lincoln, 
and the court came to no determination. On 
27 Nov. 1687 Rastrick resigned his living, 
intending to profit by the liberty announced 
in the royal declaration. The same course 
was taken by four other Lincolnshire in- 
cumbents. 

Rastrick preached as a nonconformist, first 
at Spalding, Lincolnshire, then at Rother- 
ham, Yorkshire (1694-1701). In, 1701 he 
became colleague to Anthony AVilliamson 
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as paaU)r of the presbyterieia congregfation 
in SpioDer Lane, King-'s Lyna, Norfolk. 
In tliia charge he remttmed till his death, 
but hifi gituation as a diasenttn^ minister 
was not altogether happy; he felt himself 
' neither fit for church nor meeting.' Ten- 
dencies to antinomianism distressed him; 
he preached on the subject to a ministers' 
meeting at Nottingham (26 June 1716), and 
had the worm approval of his brethren; but 
his congregation ivas divided on the matter. 
The disputes at Suiters' Hall in 1719 [see 
Bridburt, Thomas] led him to stud; both 
sides of the current trinitarian controversy, 
vrith the result that he thought James 
Peiree [q. v.] was in the right. He died on 
18 Aug. 1727, a^-ed 78, and was buried in 
St. Nicholas'ii Chapel, King's Lynn ; his 

frnvestone bears a Latin inscription written 
y his son William (see below), 
llastrick published ' An Account of the 
Nonconformity of John Rastrick ... in 
a Letter to a, Friend,' 1706, 8vo (the 
friend was Edmund Calamy ||q. v.], and tlie 
letter is given aa an appendix to CiLiHT's 
Defence of Moderate Nonoonformilu, pt. iii, 
1705, 8vo). In the ' I'hiiosophical Transac- 
tions,' Ksiii. 1702-3, and xnii. 1722-3, are 
three letters from Rastrick to Ralph Thoresby 
[q. T.], giving account of Roman coins and 
other antiquities found in Lincolnshire. 
Among itastrick's unpublished manuBCripts 
the Lynn historian Richards mentions and 
uses his 'Plain andEasy Principles of Chris- 
tian Ubedience,' and some poetical pieces of 
no merit (one of those Richards had printed 
in the 'Gentleman's Magazine,' 1789). His 
name is sometimes spelled Raistrick. 

William Rastrick (rf. 1762), the only 
surviving son, succeeded his father as 
preacher to the Spinner Lane congregation, 
King's Lynn. He decliuedthe pastorate, and 
seems to have been never ordained, exchang- 
ing with the Wisbech minister on com- 
munion days. He lived a very retired life, 
with a high reputation for personal excel- 
lence. He died early in August 1752, and 
was buried on 9 Aug. in St. Nicholas's 
Chajrel, King's Lynn. He published a plan 
of king's Lynn, and views of its principal 
buildings. In the ' Philosophical Transac- 
tions' (xuv. 1727-8) is a record of his ob- 
servations of the aurora borealis for four 
years at King's Lynn. He prepared also an 
' Index eorum Thcologoniin aliorumqiie n" 
3237, quipropter JjegemUniformitatis, Aug. 
i'4 Anno ltltt2,ab Ecclesia Anglicana secea- 
serunt.' Of this an autograph copy was pre- 
Benl«d (with aLatin dedication) to Edmund 
Calamy, D.D., and was lent by Edmund Ca- 
lamy (1743-1816J to Samuel Palmer (1741- 



1813) [q.T.] A transcript, in two difiereni 
. hands, dated 1734, waa in the possessiou 
of WiUiam Richards, LL.D. (1749-1619) 
[q. v.], and is now in St. Margaret's Library, 
King s Lynn. 

[Raslrick's Acconnt of his NonTOnformity, 
I70>^; Calamy's Acco'int. 1714, p. 481 ; Grat. 
Mag. 1783. ii. B77, 1033; Palmar'a NoiMon- 
furmlBt'a Upmorial, ISOi, i. iv. ii. 436 aq.; 
Ri^hards's History of Lynn, 1812, ii. lOSOsq ; 
MoDtbiy Repository, 1813, pp. 601sq.; Onduati 
I CantabrlgieiiBes. ISiS, p. 388 ; Miall'a CongK- 
' gationalism ia Yorkshire, 1S6H,p. 341 ; Brome'i 
I Hist. Congr. Norf. and Suff. 1877, p. 34S; M- 
tracts from Heckingloa Parish Bogister. per tha 
Rev. K. G. Alli»on ; infornuition from the Bot. 
U. V, Hecford, Lynn.] A. O. 

' RASTRICK, JOHN URPETH (1780- 
, 1666), civil engineer, eldest son of John 
I Rastrick, engineer and machinist, was born 
at Morpeth, Northumberland on StI Jan. 
1760, and was at the age of fifteen articled 
' to his father. About 1801 he entered tha 
Ketley ironworks in Shropshire to gain ei- 
perienceinthenaeof cast iron formachinerr. 
Soon after he became a partner with ftfr. 
Haxeldine of Bridgnorth, as a mechanical 
engineer, taking special charge of the inm> 
foundry. During the partnership he con- 
tinued to practise independently as a mil 
engineer. In 1814 he took out a patent tor 
a steam engine (No. 3799), and soon engaged 
in experiments on traction for railways. In 
IfiliVie he built a cast-iron bridge, with 
J12-ft. span, over the Wve at Chepstow. Ob 
the death of Haieldine afcout 1817, he became 
the managing partner in the firm of Bradley, 
, Foster, Rastrick & Co., ironfounders and 
manufacturers of machinery at Stourbridge, 
Worcestershire, taking the principal en- 
gineering part in tlie design and construc- 
tion of rolling mills, steam-engines, and 
other large works. At this time he designed 
ironworks at ClilUington, near Wolver- 
hampton, and at Shut End, near Stour- 
bridge. In January 1825 he was engagad 
by the promoters of the Liverpool and 
Manchester railway, along with George 
Stephenson and otliers, to visit collieries in 
the north of England and report on tbeit 
tramroads and engines. In the following 
April he was the first witness called befcoe 
the parliamentary committee in support of 
the railway company, which was opposed 
by the (»Lnal companies. The evidence be 

Eave on the use of locomotive engioM 
elped to secure a favourable report. Fron 
that time he was employed to support in 

Earliameat a large portion of the jirintipJ 
nes of railway in the United Kingdom. 
In 1626 anit 1827 he conitracted a line 
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about sixteen miles long between Stratford- 
on-Avon and Moreton-in-the-Marsh, the 
first line laid with Birkenshaw's patent 
wrouffht-iron rails. On 2 June 1829 he 
completed and opened the Shut End colliery 
railway from Kings winford to the Stafford- 
shire and Worcestershire canal, working it 
with a locomotive engine built under his 
own superintendence. This engine had 
three flues in the boiler, and in economy, 
speed, and accuracy of workmanship ex- 
celled any engine previously made. 

When the directors of the Liverpool and 
Manchester railway offered a premium of 
000/. for the best locomotive engine, Ras- 
trick was appointed one of the judges. On 
6 Oct. 1829 he and his colleagues decided in 
favour of George Stephenson's Rocket. In 
1830, with Stephenson, he surveyed the line 
from Birmingham to join the Liverpool and 
Manchester railway, afterwards called the 
Grand Junction, and marked out a line from 
Manchester to Crewe. In 183-5 the Man- 
chester and Cheshire junction railway was 
brought forward, with llastrick as the engi- 
neer. This line was opposed by a competing 
project called the South Union railway. 
After two years of parliamentary inquiry, the 
act was obt-ained for the original line. With 
Sir John Rennie [q. v.], in 1837, he carried 
the direct Brighton line against several com- 
peting projects. Towards the close of that 
year the active superintendence of the line, 
including a branch to Shoreham, was confided 
to him, and the heavy works, comprising the 
Merstham, Balcombe, and Clayton tunnehi, 
and the Ouse viaduct of thirty-seven arches 
at an elevation of one hundred feet, were 
oompleted by the autumn of 1840. He after- 
waros constructed extensions which now 
form the series of lines known as the London, 
Brighton, and South Coast railway. 

Of very resolute character, Rastrick 
always displayed as a witness the greatest 
flhrewdness as well as coolness. He was 
a member of the Institution of Civil En- 
f^ineers from 1827, and a fellow of the Roval 
Society from 1837. With James Walker' he 

Published a 'Re])ort on the Comparative 
[erits of Locomotive and Fixed Engines as 
a moving Power,' 1829. 

He retired from active work in 1847, and 
died at his residence, Sayes Court, near 
Chertsey, Surrey, on 1 Nov. 1866; he was 
buried in the new cemetery at Brighton. A 
aon Henry died at W^oking on 1 Nov. 1893. 

[Minutes of Proceedings of Institution of 
Civil Engineers, 1857, xvi. 128>33.] G. C. B. 

RATCLIFFE. [See also Raixjuffe and 

RiJ)CLTF7B.] 



RATCLIFFE, HENRY (1808-1877), 
vital statistician, bom at Tyldeslev, Lanca- 
shire, on 4 Nov. 1808, joined the Uhowbent 
division of the Manchester Unity of Odd- 
fellows in 18;^, became provincial grand- 
master in 1836, then provincial secretary of 
his district, and finally, in 1848, secretary of 
the whole order. Ratcliffe soon displayed 
great financial ability, and with conspicuous 
success devoted himself to vital statistics, at 
the time a comparatively new study. In 
1850 he brought out his * Observations of 
the Rate of Mortality and Sickness existing 
among Friendly Societies,' which at once be- 
came a standard authority. The monetary 
tables which were appended were thence- 
forth known as the 'Ratcliffe Tables,' and 
the data dealing with thirty-one trades 
proved of permanent value. In 1852 Rat- 
cliffe issued a supplement, giving further 
financial details, and recommending a quin- 
q^uennial valuation of the assets and liabili- 
ties of all friendly societies — a suggestion 
which was adopted by government in 1870. 
In 1862 Ratcliffe republished his actuarial 
tables, basing them on far wider calculations. 
In 1871 he undertook a special valuation of 
his society, which his labours had placed on 
a sound actuarial basis. He was nominated 
a public valuer under the Friendly Societies 
Act of 1870. Ratcliffe, who was a congre- 
gationalist, died at the society's offices in 
Manchester on 25 May 1877, and was buried 
at Brooklands cemetery, near Sale, where 
the Manchester Unity erected a monument 
to his memory. 

[Frome-Wilkinson's Mutual Thrift., 1891 ; in- 
formation from the Rev. J. Frome- Wilkinson.] 

RATCLIFFE, JOHN, alias Sicklemorb 
(rf. 16 10), president of Virginia. [See Sickle- 

MOBE.] 

RATCLIFFE, JOHN (d, 1776), book- 
collector, kept a chandler*s shop in the 
borough of Southwark, where he acauired a 
competency. Large quantities 01 books 
were brought him to wrap the articles of his 
trade in, and, after yielding to the temptation 
of reading them, he became an ardent col- 
lector. He took to spending whole days in 
the warehouses of the booksellers, and every 
Thursday morning the chief print and book 
collectors, including Askew, Croft, Topham 
Beauclerk, and James West, came to his 
house, when, after providing them with coffee 
and chocolate, he produced his latest pur- 
chases. His books were kept at his house 
in East Lane, Rotherhithe. lie died in 1776, 
after spending thirty years in book-collecting. 

His library was sold by Christie in Pall 
Mall, London, the sale beginning on 

x2 
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27 March 1776, and lasting for nine work- 
ine days. A priced copy of the catalogue 
(* Bibliotheca Katcllffiana ') is in the British 
Museum, and the collection, "which com- 
prised many old English black-letter books, 
thirty Caxtons, and some fine manuscripts, 
is described as * the very essence of old Di- 
vinity, Poetry, Romances, and Chronicles/ 
There were only 1,675 articles, but many of 
them consisted of numerous volumes. Four 
lots (10 to 13) comprised 15i5 plays. The 
last article but one was * Mr. llatcliffe^s 
Manuscript Catalogue of the rare old Black 
Letter and other curious and uncommon 
Books,' in four volumes, which fetched 
71. 15«. The entire collection would at the 
present day have realised more pounds than 
It actually produced shillings. The Caxtons 
fetched on an average 9/. each. 

[Nichols's Lit. Anecdotes, iii. 621-2, viii. 
456-7 ; Oent. Mag. 1812, pt. i. p. 114 ; Dibdin's 
Bibliomania (ed. 1876), pp. 392-4; Notes and 
Queries, 4th ser. i. 556.] W. P. C. 

RATCLIFFEorRATLIFFE, THOMAS 
(rf. 1599), divine, matriculated as a pen- 
sioner of Peterhouse, Cambridge, in June 
1573, his christian name being erroneously 
given as Kobert. He migrated to Trinity 
College, and proceeded B.A. in 1578. He 
afterwards studied divinity, and was elected 
in 1585 a chaplain of St. Saviour's, South- 
wark, where he ofliciated and * caterkised on 
the Saboth day afternoon,* at a salary of 
twenty marks a year ( Vestry Minute-books). 
When St. Saviours-with-St. Mary-Overie 
became the parish church, liatcliffe continued 
to act as priest or minister. The preface of 
his * Short Svmme of the whole Catechisme 
wherein the Question is propounded and 
answered for the greater ease of the common 
people and children of Saint Saueries in 
Southwarke,' is dated from Southwark, 
22 Oct. 1592. The work is extremely rare. 
Watt and Ames {Typogr, Antiq. ed. 
Herbert, 1277) both mention an octavo 
edition published by William Barley, Grace- 
church Street, London, 1594, which is pre- 
sumably the first. The Bodleian Library 
contains another octavo edition, London, 

1619, but the British Museum has only a 
copy of a later, possibly altered, duodecimo 
edition printed in London by Edw. Allde in 

1620. llatcliffe died at Southwark, and was 
buried at St. Saviour's on 6 Feb. 1599. 

[Cooper's Athenne Cantftbr. ii. 680 ; Manning 
and Bray's Hist, of Surrey, iii. 680; Hist, and 
Antiquities of St. Saviour's, Southwark, by the 
Rev. W. Thompson (pp. 89, 91), who also kindly 
contributed information from the regii^ter and 
vestry minutes.] C. F. S. 



RATHBONE, HANNAH MARY 
(1798-1878), authoress of *The Diaiy of 
Lady Willoughby,* daughter of Joseph Rey- 
nolds by his wife Deborah Dearman, wu 
bom near Wellington in Shropshire on 
5 July 1798. Her grandfather was Richard 
Reynolds (1735-1816) [q. v.J In 1817 
Hannah Mary Reynolds mamed her half- 
cousin, Richard Rathbone, a son of William 
Rathbone [q. v.] By him she had six chil- 
dren. 

Although during the greater part of her 
married life Mrs. Kathbone*s health was de- 
licate, she sedulously cultivated her fine na- 
tural faculties. Her early training in draw- 
ing and painting she specially applied to 
minute work, and she excelled in illuminat- 
ing on vellum from old manuscript desi^. 
She contributed a series of charming designs 
of small birds to *The Poetry of Biids' 
(Liverpool, 1882, 4to), and about the same 
time published a selection of pen-and-ink 
drawings from Pinelli's etchings of Italian 
peasantry. Lat^r in life she took to land- 
scape in waters-colours. In 1840 she made 
her first modest literary venture by publish- 
ing a collection of pieces in verse entitled 

* Childhood,* some of which were from her 
own hand ; and in 1841 there followed ' Se- 
lections from the Poet«' (12mo). 

*So much of the Diary of Lady Wil- 
loughby, as relates to her Domestic History, 
and to the Eventful Period of the Reign of 
Charles the First,' the work which gained 
celebrity for its authoress, was published 
anonymously in 1844 ; a second and a third 
edition following in 1845, and a New York 
edition in the same year. Influenced by her 
father's tastes, she had read many historie* 
and memoirs of the Civil war and adjacent 
periods, and her publisher (^Thomas Long- 
man) took great pride in bnnging out the 

* Diary * as an exact reproduction of a book 
of the seventeenth century, in which it was 
supposed to be written. He had a new fount 
specially cast at the Chiswick Pres«. In some 
quarters the * Diary ' was at once accepted as 
genuine ; in others, author and publisner in- 
curred indignant reproof as having conspired 
in an intentional deception. Readers spe- 
culated on the identity of the writer: and 
Southey, Ix)rd John Manners, and Mr. John 
Murray were in turn suggested. In the third 
edition the publishers and author inserted 
a joint note avowing the real character of 
the book. In 1847 Mrs. Rathbone issued a 
sequel under the title 'Some further l*h^ 
tions of the Diary of Lady Willoughby which 
do relate to her Domestic History and to 
the Events of the latter Years of the Reign 
of King Charles the First, the Protectorate, 
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and the RAVolution.' The two parts were who w^as well educated and a good classic, 
in 1848 republished together. Tne general became an important public man in Liver- 
excellence of Mrs. llathbone's workmanship, pool, advocating with zeal and eloauence a 
when she is at her best, becomes most liberal policy in local and national affairs, 
clearly evident if Lady Willoughby's Diary ' He was prominent in 1792 in efforts to avert 
is comnared with Anne Manning's ' Life of the war with France, and in that year and 
Mary Powell ' (1850), which manifestly owed in 1809 led a movement against the monopoly 
its origin to the success of the earlier work, of the East India Company. He was con- 
but is altogether inferior to it. spicuous as a promoter of municipal reform. 
In 1852 Mrs. Ilathbone published the 'Let- To his exertions was largely due the forma- 
ters of Richard Reynolds, her paternal grand- tion of a body of opinion in Liverpool opposed 
father, with an unpretending ' Memoir.' In to the slave trade (abolished 1807) ; his 
1858 she printed a short series of poems called father seems to have been among his con- 
* The Strawberry Girl, with other Thoughts verts. Later he gave evidence before parlia- 
and Fancies in Verse.' She died at Liver- ment in favour of free trade with the United 
pool on 26 March 1878. States. It is worth noting that the first 

[Prirate information.] A. W. W. consignment of cotton grown in the States 
_ and imported thence (eight bales and three 

RATHBONE, JOHN (1750P-1807), barrels) was made in 1784 to the firm of 

artist, bom in Cheshire about 1750, practised Rathbone. Previously nearly all cotton had 

in Manchester, London, and Preston as a eome from the eastern West Indies, and the 




and ineffective. I lis works in watercolour, always been opposed in some points to the 
though in the light and washed style then strictness of the society's discipline, objecting 
practised, are well drawn and interesting, especially to the exclusion of members for 
The British Museum possesses three of his mixed marriages, and for the voluntary pay- 
watercolour drawings, all of which are land- ment of tithe. He held also that a wide lati- 
scapes with figures, and there is a cleverly tudeindoctrine was compatible with Friends' 
drawn landscape by him in grey faded tints principles ; hence from 1792 he had become a 
at South Kensington. There is a landscape gubscnber to the Unitarian Rook Society of 
in oils in the Walker Art. Gallery, Liverpool, London. This produced a remonstrance 
by Rathbone, and two hang in the Peel Park (31 Aug. 1793) from Job Scott, an Irish 
Art Gallery, Salford. Between 1785 and Friend. About 1795 a doctrinal controversy, 
1800 Rathbone exhibited forty-eight land- tumingon the infallibilitv of scripture, arose 
scapes at the Royal Academy and two at the among Friends in Ireland, in which Abra- 
Society of Artists. He also exhibited three ham Shackleton [q. v.] took the side of 
landscapesat the exhibition of the Society of heterodoxy. The difference was fomented 
ArtisU in Liverpool in August 1774. The bv the preaching of Hannah Barnard (d. 
catalogue states amiinst his name * now at 1828) from New York, and the heterodox 
Preston.* George Morland [q. v.] and Julius party was known (1802) as the 'Barnard 
Caesar Ibbetson [q. v.] were intimate friends, schism.' Rathbone published, on 30 March 
and many of the figures in his pictures are 1804, a * Narrative* of the proceedings, ad- 
assigned to them. Rathbone died in 1807. mitted to be * correct in regard to documen- 

[Redgmre's Diet, of Artists ; Graves's Diet, of tary facts ' (Hodgson). For this publication 

AnisU; Bryan's Diet. ed. Graves; Exhibition he was disowned by Hardshaw (St. Helens) 

Catologues ; Mayer's Early Art in Liverpool.] monthly meeting at Manchester, on 28 Feb. 

^' ^' 1805, on the ground that he had expressed 

RATHBONE, WILLIAM (1757-1809), opinions contrary to Friends* doctrine of the 

merchant, eldest son of William Rathbone immediate teaching of Christ, and the reve- 

(1720-1789), by his first wife, Rachel rence due to the scriptures. He did not ap- 

<Rutter), was bom at Liverpool in 1757. peal, nor did he Join any other religious 

The fiimily came originally from Gawsworth, twdy, though occasionally worshipping with 

Cheshire, and founded the firm of William the unitarian congregation at Benns Garden, 

Rathbone & Son at Liverpool in 1746. His Liverpool, under Robert l^win, of which 

iather, a member and preacher of the Society his intimate friend, William Roscoe [q. v.], 

of Friends, had taken an active part in the the historian, was a member. He died at 

movement for the abolition of slavery in- his residence, Greenbank, near Liverpool, on 

itiated by Thcmaa Clarkson [q. v.] Rathbone, II Feb. Ia09, aged 52, and was buried in the 
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Friends' burying-ground at Liverpool. He 
married on 17 Aug. 1786, Hannah Mary (d. 
June 1839), only daughter of Richard Rey- 
nolds (1735-1816) [3. v.], and left four sons 
and a aaughter. His son William is noticed 
below ; another, Richard, married Hannah 
Mary Reynolds [see Rathbone, Han^nah 
Mary]. 



aged 92), eldest child of Samuel Greg, and 
sister of Robert Hyde Greg [q. v.], &imuel 
Greg [q. v.], and William Rathbone Greg 
[q. V. J His eldest child, Elizabeth, married^ 
m 1839, John Paget, the London magistrate, 
author of 'Paradoxes and Puzzles/ 1874. 

Eannah Ma^ (1816- 
1838, John Uamihon 



His second daughter, Hannah Mary (181^ 
1872), married, 2 Jan. 



He published: 1. ' A Narrative of Events Thom [q. v.] His eldest son is William 
. . . in Ireland among the . . . Quakers,' &c., ; Rathbone, at one time M.I\ for North Car- 
1804, 8vo (anon.) 2. * A Memoir of the pro- narvonshire. 

ceedings of . . . the Monthly Meeting of | ["Memoip (by William Roscoe) in Athenam, 
Ilardshaw . . . in the case of ... a publica- March 1809, pp. 260 sq. (reprint^, with noUs, 
tion entitled A Narrative,' &c., I8O0, 8vo. j ,„ the Monthly Repository, 1809, pp. 232 tq.); 

William Rathbone (1787-1868), eldest Tribute to the Memory of Mr. William Rath- 
son of the above, was bom at Liverpool on bone, 1809; Brookes Liverpool 1775-1800. 
17 June 1787. He was at school at Hack- 1853, p. 243; Hodgson's Society of Friends in the 
ney under Thomas Belsham [q. v.] till 1803, Nineteenth Century, 1876, i. 29 sq. ; Unitorijm 
and afterwards at Oxford under a private ' Herald, 7 Feb. 1868 pp. 46 sq., U Feb. 186S 
tutor, Theophilus Houlbroke. He inherited , P- 64 ; Inquirer, 15 Feb. 1868 pp. 108 wj. 




thropist. He was an early advocate for 



1886, p. 37; Evans's Hist, of Renshaw Stpwt 



Chapel, 1887, pp. 85, 165; Burke's Lanlel 



Roman catholic emancipation. On 13 Jan. 

1836 a public presentation was made to him ^^^^Jy' igoi'/ii^ieSsTpriraU rnfo^tion.] 
in recognition of his services in the cause of ^^ ^^ 

parliamentary and municipal reform. He 
was mayor of Liverpool in 1837. His interest 
in education was free from party bias; he 



RATHBORNE, AVILSOX (1748-1831), 
captain in the navy, son of Richard Rath- 



secured the advantages of the corporation borne, a clergyman, was bom near Loughrea, 
schools on terms satisfactory to all denomina- co. Galway, on 16 July 1748. In September 
tions, including the Roman catholics. In ' 1763 he was entered as an *able seaman* on 
1844 he presided at a meeting held in Liver- board the Niger, with Sir Thomas Adams, on 
pool to vindicate the action of Daniel the Newfoundland station. As able seaman 
O'Connell. During the Irish famine of and midshipman he ser\'ed for six years in the 
1846-7 he was placed in sole charge of Niger. He then folio wed Adams to the Boston, 
the distribution of the fund for relief (be- and ten months later to the Romnev, in which 
tween 70,000/. and 80,000/.) contributed by he returned to England in 1770. In 1 773 he 
the New England states. This brought about joined the Hunter sloop as able seaman, in 
his close intimacy with Theobald Mathew which rating he continued for a year. He was 
[q. v.] He was a correspondent of Channing. then a midshipman for some montlis, and, 
Joseph Blanco "White [q. v.] was his guest seeing no prospect of promotion, accepted a 
in his last davs, and died under his roof, warrant as master of the Hunter. It was 
Few men have exercised a more extensive or not till 1780 that ho was allowed to return 
a wiser benevolence, and * his munificence , to England, and, having obtained an iutro- 
wns as delicate as it was widely spread.* A | duction to the Earl of Sandwich, passed his 
unitarian by conviction, he remained in con- examination on 16 March ; two days laterhe 
nection with Friends till his marriage, when was promoted to be lieutenant of the Bed- 
he was disowned, but reinstated, and did ford, with Commodore (afterwards Sir Ed- 
not finally withdraw till 1829. Ho retained mund) Ailleck [q. v.] In the Bedford he was 
through life many of the characteristics of present in the actions off the Chesapeake on 
the society. Unlike his father, he had a 16 March and 5 Sept. 1781, at St. Kitts in 
taste for art. He had considerable power of January, and in the actions under the let* of 
speech, and a quaint humour. He died at j Dominica on 9 and 12 April 1782. In the 
Greenbank on 1 Feb. 1868, after an opera- summer of 1783 the Bedford returned to 
tion for calculus, and was buried in the England and was paid off. In the armament 
borough cemetery, Liverpool. A mural ' of 1787 Rathborne was in the Atlas, carrrinff 
monument to his memory was placed in Affleck's flag, and was afterwards appointed 
Renshaw Street Chanel, and a public statue ! to the Colossus, one of the Channel fleet, ia 
erected in Sefton ParK, Liverpool. He mar- which he remained till 1791. In December 
ried, in 1812, Elizabeth {d. 24 Oct. 1882, 1792 he was appointed to the Captain, in 
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. which in the following year he went out to 
the Mediterranean, took part in the occupa- 
tion of Toulon, in the reduction of (Corsica, 
and in the action of 14 March 1795, when 
he was severely wounded in the right arm, 
and lost his right eye. He was invalided for 
the recoverv of his health, and on 9 Nov. 
1795 was promoted to the rank of com- 
mander. 

In 1797 he had command of the Good 
Design armed ship, convoying the trade from 
Leith to the Elbe, or to Elsinore. In De- 
cember 1799 he was appointed to the lla- 
coon brig, which he commanded in the 
Channel, the Mediterranean, and the West 
Indies, where, on 18 Nov. 1802, he was 
posted to the Santa Margarita. He returned 
to England in the course of 1803, and, re- 
maining in the Santa Margarita, was at- 
tached to the Channel fleet. On 4 Nov. 
1805 he was in company with Sir Kichard 
John Strachan [q. v.t, when he fell in with 
the French ships which, under Dumanoir, 
had escaped from Trafalgar, but now, ham- 
pered by the frigates Santa Margarita and 
Phoenix, were brought to action and all 
taken, llathbome almost immediately after- 
wards received his appointment to the Fou- 
droyant, much to his disgust, as he conceived 
that a cruising frigate was likely to give 
him greater opportunities of distinction and 
prize-money. He appealed to the admiralty, 
and Captain John W entworth Loring fq. v.], 
who was appointed to succeed him m the 
Margarita, amiably held back his commis- 
sion till the pleasure of the admiralty could 
be known. In the end Loring was appointed 
totheNiobe, and Itathborne remained in the 
Santa Mar^rita till December 1807, when 
the ship, bemg quite worn out, was paid off. 
For the next two years Hathbome com- 
manded the sea fencibles of the Essex coast, 
and from 1810 to 1813 had charge of the 
impress service in the Tyne. In 1810 he was 
granted a pension for the loss of his eye, and 
this was afterwards increased to 300/. a 
year. In 1815 he was nominated a C.B. 
In 1822 he was appointed superintendent of 
the ordinary at Chatham, a post which he 
held till his death in the summer of 1831. 
He married, in 1805, a daughter of John 
French of Loughrea, and leH; issue. His 
sister was the mother of John Wilson 
Croker [q. v.] 

[Ralfe'8 Naval Biogr. iv. 347 ; Marshall's 
Royal Naval Biogr. iv. (vol. ii. pt. ii.) 739 ; 
Servioe-book in the Public Record Office.] 

J. K. L. 

BATSET, GAMALIEL (d, 1605), high- 
wayman, son of Richard Ratsey, a well-to- 
do inhabitant of Market Deeping, Lincoln- 



shire, took to evil courses as a boy, and in 
1600 enlisted in the army which accompanied 
Sir Charles Blount (afterwards Earl of 
Devonshire) to Ireland. On returning to 
England about 1603, Ratsey robbed of 40/. 
the landlady of an inn at Spalding, but, 
when arrested, he escaped from prison, and, 
stealing a horse of a serving-man on the 
road, entered into partnership in Northamp- 
tonshire with two reckless thieves named 
respectively Snell and Shorthose. Ratsey s 
exploits on the highway, which were thence- 
forth notorious, were equally characterised 
by daring and rough humour. He usually 
wore a mask in which the features were 
made hideously repulsive. Gabriel Har- 
vey referred to him as Gamaliel Hobgoblin. 
Ben Jonson "wrote in his * Alchemist * (i. 1) 
of a * face cut . . . worse than Gamaliel l{at- 
sey's.' In *Hey for Honesty' (1651), as- 
signed to Thomas Randolph, an ugly woman 
is similarly described (Randolph, IVorks, ed. 
Hazlitt, p. 470). On one occasion Ratsey and 
his friends successfully robbed a large com- 
pany of nine travellers. Before he relieved a 
Cambridge scholar of hisproperty , he extorted 
a learned oration from him. To the poor he 
showed a generositv which accorded with the 
best traditions of his profession. But within 
two years his partners betrayed him to the 
officers of the law, and ho was hanged at 
Bedford on 26 March 1605. 

Some literary interest attaches to his 
career. He is the hero of several ballads, none 
of which are now known, and of two pam- 
phlets, each of which is believed to be ex- 
tant in a unique copy. One, which is in 
the Malone collection at the Bodleian, was 
licensed for the press to John Trundle on 
2 May 1605. This copy has no title, but 
it is described in the * Stationers* Register ' 
as *The Life and Death of Gamaliel liatsey, 
a famous thief of England, executed at Bed- 
ford the 26th of March last past.' A portrait 
of Ratsey, which is no longer accessible, is 
said to have formed the frontispiece. A poem 
in Spenserian stanzas, headed * Ratsey s Re- 
pentance, which hee wrote with his owne 
Hand when he was in Newgate,' concludes 
the tract, and, with some vagueness but 
with much poetical fer^*our, relates his ad- 
venturous life. The popularity extended to 
this little volume led another publisher (Va- 
lentine Simmes) to obtain, on 31 May, a 
license for a second part, which he christened 
* Ratsels Ghoaste, or the second part of his 
Madde Prankes and Robberies.' It is a col- 
lection of imaginary adventures on the road. 
The only known copy is in the John Rylands 
Library at Manchester. The most interesting 
chapter reports a speech which it lb pretended 
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liatsey addressed to the leader of an itinerant 
companj of actors who played before him at 
a country inn. The speaker advises the actor 
to perform in London, but, as soon as he has 
secured a competency, to buy ' some place of 
lordship in the country/ and seek dimity 
and reputation. The actor promises to follow 
this advice, which is assumed to be an ironi- 
cal reflection on Shakespeare and the posi- 
tion he had gained at Stratford-on-Avon. 

[Colliers BibliogmphicAl Cat. iii. 231-4; 
Hilliwell-Phillipps's Outlines of the Life of ' 
Shakespeare, i. 325-6.] S. L. 

RATTEE, JAMES (1820-ia55), wood- 
carver, was bom at Funden Hall, Norfolk, 
in 1820, and apprenticed to a carpenter and 
joiner of Norwich, named Ollett. In his 
leisure he frequented the cathedral and other 
churches in tne city and its neighbourhood, 
and grew interested in ecclesiastical art. At 
his request his master taught him carving, 
and he rapidly showed unusual skill and 
ability. In 1842 he left Norwich and com- 
menced business as a wood-carver in Sid- 
ney Street, Cambridge. The Cambridge Cam- 
den Society soon discovered his talent, 
and took him into their service. From Arch- 
deacon Tliorp, Dr. Mill, F. A. Paley, and 
other members of the society, he received 
much assistance and patronage, and soon 
erected extensive workshops, plant, and 
steam power, on the Hills Koad, Cambridge. 
He was associated with Augustus Welby 
l*ugin [q. v.] in restoring the choir of Jesus 
College chapel ; the designs were made prin- 
cipally by Rattee, and submitted to Pugin 
before execution. In the choir of Ely Cathe- 
dral he carried out the designs of George 
(afterwards Sir George) Gilbert Scott [q. v.], 
and the oak screen, stalls, organ-case, and re- 
stored tomb of Bishop William de Luda or 
Ijouth (d, 1298) were exquisitely wrought. 
In 1852, when he travelled abroad for his 
health, he studied the works of Quentin 
Matsys and other artists. On his return 
the dean and chapter of Ely entrusted him 
with the construction of the reredas. This 
was composed of choice stone and alabaster, 
enriched with carving and inlaid with gold 
and gems ; it is one of the finest specimens of 
ecclesiastical art executed in England since 
the Reformation. 

Rattee*s work is found in upwards of a 
thousand churches in all quarters of the 
world. The most attractive examples of it 
are in Newfoundland Cathedral ; "NVestmin- 
ster Abbey; Perth Cathedral ; Merton Col- 
lege chapel, Oxford ; St. MichaeVs and St. 
Sepulchre*s,Cambridge; EtonColle' 
Magdalene College chapel, ^ 



Tmmpington church ; Newton church ;"Wert- 
ley Waterless and Comberton churches; Yd- 
ing church, Huntingdonshire; andSandridg« 
church, Kent. He died at his residenee, 
Hills Road, Cambridge, on 29 March 1855, 
and was buried in the cemetery in Mill 
Road. 

[Gent Mag. 18d5, p. 539 ; Ecdesiologist, Jane 
1855, p. 174.] G. C. B. 

RATTRAY, SYLVESTER (^. 1650- 
1666), medical writer, a native of Angus, 
was descended from Sir Sylvester Rattray, 
of Rattray Castle, Perthshire, who was in 
1463 one of the ambassadors sent to London 
to treat with Edward IV, and ererted great 
influence at the Scottish court. 

Sylvester may have been son of a later 
Sylvester Rattray who had two sons, David 
and Sylvester. But the latter is said to 
have been * bred to the church/ whereas 
the Sylvester under notice graduated in 
medicine at Glasgow University, and prac- 
tised as a physician in Glasgow. On the 
title-page of the second book mentioned 
below he is, however, credited with a theo- 
logical degree as well as with that of M.D. 
He was author of * Aditus novus ad oc- 
cultas Sympathise et Antipathise causas 
inveniendas, per principia philosophise 
naturalis, ex fermentorum artificiosa ana- 
tomia hausta, patefactus' (Glas^w, 1658), 
dedicated to Johannes Scot us. The * Aditus 
novus * was reprinted in * Theatrum Sym- 
patheticum variorum Authorum de Pulvere 
Sympathetico * (Nuremberg, 1062). Rat- 
tray's second book, * Prognosis medica ad 
usum Praxeos facili methodo digesta,' was 
dedicated to Dr. John Wedderbum (Glasgow, 
1666). 

In May 1652 Rattray married at Cupar, 
Fifeshire, * Ingells, King-gask*8 daughter' 
(Lamoxt, D/ary, 1810, p. 51). 

[Anderson's Scottish Nation, iii. 738 ; Bat- 
tray's Works; Watt's Bibl. Brit.] G. Le G. N. 

RATTRAY, THOMAS, D.D. (1684- 
174f3), Scottish nonjuring bishop, bom in 
1684, was the eldest son of James l^ttray, 
the head of an ancient family at Craighall, 
Perthshire, and was served heir to his father 
on 13 July 1692. His mother was Elizabeth, 
daughter of Sir George Hay of Megginch. 
He was a man of learning and took part ast 
layman in ecclesiastical controversy. Being 
in London in 1716, he assisted Nathani^ 
Spinckes [q. v.] in translating into Greek the 
proposals for a concordat addressed (18 Aug. 
1716) by nonjuring bishops to the patriarchs 
of the oriental churches. Before tne receipt 
^ a reply, which was not despatched tul 
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1(5 Aug. 1721, a schism took place (1718) 
among the Enja^lish nonjurors on the subject 
of the ' usages advocated by Jeremy Collier 
[q. ▼.] Both parties appealed for advice to 
the Scottish bishops, Alexander Rose or Ross 
fa. v.] and John Falconer, who employed 
Kattray in drawing up a paper designed, to 
heal the schism. In 1723 he appeared as a 
controversialist in opposition to an injunction 
against certain of the ' usages,' especially 
the mixed chalice and prayers for the dead, 
issued (12 Feb. 1723) by a majority of the 
Scottish episcopal college (six bishops re- 
sident in Edinburgh). Rattray protested 
against government by a college or bishops 
(a plan adopted for political reasons), and 
maintained the need of diocesan episcopacy 
fsee Gadderar, James]. At what date 
ne took orders is unknown, but it was in 
mature life, and certainly not later than 
1724. 

On 25 July 1724 Robert Norrie was con- 
secrated a bishop, and it was proposed bv the 
college to appoint him to the superintendence 
of the district of Angus and Meams and part 
of Perthshire, subject to the consent of the 
episcopal clergy and laity within those 
bounds. A majority of the clergy and a 
considerable proportion of the ^ntry opposed 
the appointment of Norrie, wishing to have 
Kattray as their bishop. At a meeting of 
the episcopal college, held late in 1724, 
Rattray appeared as representative of the 
remonstrant clergy; Harry Maule, titular 
earl of Panmure [q. v.], representing the re- 
monstrant laity. An altercation took place 
between Maule and George Lockhart (1673- 
1731) [q. v.] of Camwath, agent for the 
Jacobite succession, the latter pleading that 
the right of nominating bishops lay with 
James III. Gadderar and Rattray supported 
Maule in the contention that the approbation 
of the laity was essential to an episcopal 
appointment. Ultimately Norrie was ap- 
pointed by a majority of the episcopal college, 
who disallowed the votes of some of the re- 
monstrant clergy. Rattray protested, and 
many of the clergy and laity disowned Norrie's 
authority. The dissension alarmed the 
Jacobites ; James intimated to John Fullar- 
ton, bishop of Edinburgh and primus, that in 
future he should be consulted through his 
agents before the appointment of bishops. 

Norrie died in March 1727, whereupon 
the cleiffy of his district chose Rattray as 
their orainary. Fullarton's death (April 
1727) produced an open rupture between the 
'collegers' and 'usagers.' The Edinburgh 
cleigy elected Arthur Millar, one of the 
episcopal college (consecrated 22 Oct. 1718), 
as their bishop, and he was acknowledged as 



primus and metropolitan by Gadderar, bishop 
of Aberdeen, and Andrew Cant, another of 
the college. The remaining four college 
bishops held aloof, ignored the election, and 
continued to act together. Rattray was 
consecrated at Edinburgh on 4 June 1727 
by Millar, Gadderar, and Cant, and took the 
title of bishop of Brechin. On 18 June he 
joined Millar and Gadderar in consecrating 
William Dunbar (d, 1746), elected by the 
clergy of Moray and Ross, and Robert 
Keith (1681-1767) [q. v.], appointed coad- 
jutor to Millar. Immediately afterwards, 
Millar, Gadderar, Rattray, and Dunbar held 
an episcopal synod at Edinburgh, and agreed 
upon six canons, which form ' the ground- 
work of the code by which the Scottish 
episcopal church is still governed ' (Grub). 
These canons forbid, save in urgent necessity, 
the consecrating of * bishops at large ; ' they 
give great authority to the bishop of Edin- 
burgh as metropolitan, and it is remarkable, 
considering the previous attitude of Rattray 
and Gadderar, that they entirely ignore the 
voice of the laity in episcopal appoint- 
ments. 

The diocesan bishops now addressed to the 
episcopal college a proposal for accommoda- 
tion. They were willing to admit * bishops 
at large ' to give advice in their synods ; but 
not to vote, until regularly put in charge of 
dioceses. The collejfe replied by pronouncing 
the elections of ISIillar, Rattray, and Dunbar 
null and void ; Millar they suspended, the 
two latter they declared to be no bishops of 
the Scottish church, as being uncanonically 
consecrated, nor to be sustained in their 
functions until they renounced the * usag^es.* 
On 22 June they consecrated John Gillan and 
Robert Ranken as additions to the episcopal 
college. Millar died on 9 Oct. 1727; Andrew 
Lumsden (d. June 1733) was elected his suc- 
cessor on 19 Oct., and consecrated at Edin- 
burgh on 2 Nov. by Rattray, Cant, and 
Keith. Lumsden tried to mediate between 
parties ; he declined on the day after his 
consecration to sign the canons of June, 
being unwilling to offend the college bishops 
by the assumption of metropolitan powers. 
At length an understanding was arrived at 
by conferences between Keith and Gillan. 
In December 1731 'articles of agreement' 
were drawn up, the obnoxious * usages * were 
to be forborne, the office of metropolitan was 
dropped, a primus was to be elected * for 
convocating and presiding only,* David Free- 
bairn was to be primus ; to each bishop was 
assigned a diocese. On 22 May 1732 these 
articles were signed by all the bishops, 
Lumsden excepting from his signature tne 
articles relating to the primus. James rati- 
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fied the agreement, but stipulated that the 
see of Edinburgh should not be filled with- 
out his consent. Under the new diocesan 
arrangement Rattray became bishop of 
Dunkeld. 

In spite of the agreement, there were com- 
plaints of attempts by Rattray and Gillan to 
introduce the * usages/ On Gillan's death 
(3 Jan. 1735) the clergy of Bumblane elected 
llobert White as his successor. The primate 
refused his mandate ; nevertheless White was 
consecrated on 24 June 1735 at Carsebank, 
near Forfar, by Rattray, Dunbar, and Keith. 
The rupture culminated at an episcopal 
synod in Edinburgh, in July 1739, from 
which the primus and John Octerlonie, 
bishop of Brechin, withdrew, on the admis- 
sion of Robert Lyon to act as proxy for 
Dunbar. Freebairn was accordingly super- 
seded as primus by the election of liattray. 
Freebairn, who had succeeded Lumsden as 
bishop of Edinburgh, died on 24 Dec. 1739. 
Complications arose ; the Edinburgh clergy 
would not recognise Rattray as primus, and 
asked a mandate from the body of bishops. 
No mandate was given, for James declined 
to sanction any appointment to Edinburgh, 
nor was the see filled till 1776. In February 
1743 the Edinburgh clergy applied to Rat- 
tray to take temporary charge of the diocese, 
lie returned a favourable answer, but pro- 
posed to take the advice of an episcopal 
synod. For this purpose he went to Edin- 
burgh, where he fell ill, and died on Ascen- 
sion Day, 12 May 1743, in hia sixtieth year. 
Memorial poems in Latin and English, by 
T. Drummond, D.l)., and another by an un- 
known hand, were published at Edinburgh, 
1743, 4to. Keith preached his funeral ser- 
mon and succeeded him as primus. He mar- 
ried Margaret, daughter of Thomas Galloway, 
second baron Dunkeld, and had two sons and 
three daughters. His eldest daughter, Mar- 
garet, married, in 1720, John Clerk, M.D., 
the ancestor of the family of Clerk-Rattray 
of Craighall. 

An important part of Riit tray's work was 
posthumous. The synod assembled at Edin- 
burgh on 19 Aug. 1743, on occasion 
of the consecration of John Alexander 
as Rattray's successor. Sixteen canons were 
passed, and of these the first ten, with 
the preamble, had been drawn by Rattray. 
They defined the authority of the primus, re- 
vived the office of dean, and gave the bishops 
a veto on episcopal elections. These canons, 
which remained in force till 1811, were re- 
sisted by the Edinburgh clergy, who raised 
the claim of presbyters to a legislative voice 
in synods. _ 

Posthumous also was "ay's chief 



publication, 'The Ancient Liturgy of the 
Church of Jerusalem,' &c., 1744, 8vo. This 
work, undertaken at Lyon's instance, con- 
tains in Greek a restored text of the ana- 
phora of the liturgy of St. James, with pas- 
sages, in parallel columns, from those ot St. 
Chrysostom, St. Basil, St. Mark, and the 
Clementine. Neale {Hist Holy Eattern 
Churckf I80O, i. 464 sq.) criticises Rattray's 
restorations. In an appendix is an English 
version, with insertions from the Scottish 
communion office and other sources, and 
modern rubrics ; this is reprinted in Hall's 
'FragmentaLiturgica* (Batli, 1848, i. 151 q.) 
Among his other works were : * An Essay 
on the JNature of the Church,' Edinburgh, 
1728, and another posthumous publication, 
* Some Particular Instructions concerning 
the Christian Covenant . . . and an Essav 
on the Nature of Man,' 1748. 

[Keith's Hist. Cat. (Russel), 1824, pp. 537 sq.; 
Lathbury's Hist, of the Nonjurors, 1845, p. 358 ; 
Grub's EccL Hist, of Scotland, 1860, iii. 388 sq. 
iv. I sq. ; Anderson's Scottish Nation, 187'2, iii. 
734 ; information from Licnt.-gen. Jamos 
Clerk-Rattray.] A. G. 

RAULSTON, JOHN (d. 1452), bishop of 
Dunkeld. [See IIalston.] 

RAUZZINI, VENANZIO (1747-1810), 
singer, musical composer, and teacher, was 
born in 1747 at llome, where he studied 
music under a member of the papal choir. 
At the age of eighteen he made his operatic 
debut at the Teatro della Valle in Rome, in 
a female part, women being at that time 

J)rohibited from acting on the Roman stji^e. 
]n 1767 he appeared in Vienna, and subse- 
quently was engaged for the elector of 
Bavaria's Italian opera at Munich, where be 
remained seven years, and produced four 
openis. He left owing to the discovery of 
an intrigue with a lady of the court (Kelly. 
lieininiAcenceSy i. 10). Coming to England, 
he appeared in November 1774 in Corri's 
opera, * Alessandro nell* Indie.' After three 
years* highly successful operatic caret»r, 
Rauzzini retired in order to devote himself 
to teaching. In 1787 he produced his open, 
*La Vestale,' at the King's Theatre, Jjon- 
don, but its total failure led him to quit 
London and settle in Bath, where he passed 
the remainder of his days, teaching and 
conducting concerts. He died in Bath, 
8 April 1810, and was buried in the abb»^y 
church, Braham being a chief mourner. In 
1811 Selina Storace and Braham erecti»d a 
tablet to his memory in Bath Abbey. 

Bumey declares Rauzzini to have been an 
excellent musician, both as singer and com- 
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poser. His voice (tenor) was sweet, clear, 
flexible, and extensive ; he played the harp- 
sichord neatly. His 'taste, fancy, and 
delicacy, together with his beautiful person 
and spirited and intelligent manner of acting, 
ffain^ him general approbation * (cf. Bukney, 
History^ iv. 501, 527). Among his pupils 
were Braham, Mrs. Billington, Selina 
Storace, and Incledon. 

Kauzzini*8 operas were : * Piramo e Tisbe * 
(1761)), in which he himself sang the role of 
Piramo, *L'Ali d'Amore' (1770), *UEroe 
cinese' (1770), 'Astarto' (1772), all of 
which were plaved at Munich ; * La Begina 
di Golconda' (1775), *Armida' (1778), 
'Creusa in Delfo ' (1782), /La Vestale' 
( 1 787 ), which were produced in London. Be- 
sides these operas, he wrote a pianoforte quar- 
tett , op. 1 (Offenbacu, n.d.) ; string quart etts 
opp. 2, 5, 7 (London); sonatas for violin and 
pianoforte ; a requiem mass ; and a number 
of Italian and English songs, arias, exercises, 
and solfeggi. 

Matteo Bafzzini (1754-1791), brother 
of the foregoing, was also a singer. lie was 
bom in Home in 1754, and came to England 
with Venanzio. He settled in Dublin as a 
professor of singing, and produced there an 
opera, * II Re pastore,' in 1784. He died in 
Dublin, 1791. 

[Hogarth's Memoirs of tho Music Drama, ii. 
174 ; llarmonicon, 1831-2, pp. 132, 147; Parke's 
Musical Memoirs, i. 245-6,306; Kelly's Reminis- 
cences, i. 9, ii. 106 ; Bumey's Joamal of a Tour 
through Germany, &c. ; uent. Mag. 1810, ii. 
397, 490; Grove's Diet, of Music and Musicians, 
pasinm (in iv. 191 is an account of Haydn's 
composition of a round on the death of * Turk,' 
Rauzzini's dog, at Rauzzini's bouse in Bath); 
Pohls Haydn in London, p. 276.] R. H. L. 

RAVEN, JOHN SAMUEL (1829- 
1877), landscape-painter, bom on 21 Aug. 
1829 at Preston, Lancashire, was a son of 
Thomas Raven, minister of Holy Trinity 
Church in that town, and himseli a clever 
watercolour painter, examples of whose skill 
are in the South Kensington Museum. The 
son received no professional training, but 
formed his first style by studying the works 
of Crome and Constable, and from 1849 was 
a fremient exhibitor at the Royal Academy 
and British Institution, chiefly of views in 
the vicinity of St. Leonards, where he resided 
until 1866. The * pre-Raphaelite ' movement 
strongly influenced Raven, producing a com- 

Itlete change in his aim and method, and his 
ater works are characterised by great elabo- 
ration of detail, an original and striking 
scheme of colour, and strong poetic feeling. 
His beat pictures of this class are ' Midsum- 
mer, Moonlight, Dew Rising,' 1866 ; < Lago 



Maggiore from Stresa,' 1871 ; ' Fresh fallen 
Snow on the Matterhom,* 1872 ; *The lesser 
Light to rule the Night,* 1873; 'Twilight 
in the Wood ' (engraved by C. Cousen for 
the *Art Journal,' 1874); * The Heavens 
declare the Glory of God,' 1875; and his 
last exhibited work, * Barff— Lord's Seat 
from the Slop<'s of Skiddaw,' 1877. He 
was drowned while bathing at Harlech in 
North Wales, being seized with paralysis of 
the heart, on 13 June 1877. Raven worked 
chiefly in oils, but occasionally also in 
water-colours, and executed many fine 
studies in black and white. He married, in 
1869, Margaret Sinclair Dunbar, now Mrs. 
William B. Morris. An exhibition of Raven's 
collected works was Ireld at the Burlington 
Fine Arts Club in 1878. 

[Burlington Fine Arts Club Catalogue; 
Athenaeum, 21 July 1877 ; Art Journiil, 1877 ; 
Redgrave's Diet, of Artists; information from 
Mrs. Morris.] F. M. O'D. 

RAVENET, SIMON FRAXgOIS 
(1721 !''-1774), engraver, bom in Paris about 
1721 (or, according to other accounts, in 1706), 
studied engraving in the excellent school 
of Jacques-Philippe Le Bas, and engraved 
numerous pictures of importance after Titian, 
Paolo Veronese, D. Feti, Charles Coypel, 
A. Watteau, and others. Ravenet came to 
London about 1750, and was associated with 
F. Vivares, V. M. l*icot, and other French en- 
gravers in founding an important school of 
line-engraving in London. In these engrav- 
ings the ground outline was strongly etched, 
and then finished with the engraver. Ravenet 
was largely employed by A Iderman John lioy- 
dell, for whom he engraved important plates 
after C. Cignani, Luca Giordano, Guido Reni, 
N. Poussin, Salvator Rosa, and others. He 
was associated with J. M. Delatre in en- 
graving Hogarth's *Good Samaritan,' and 
with Picot in Hogarth's * Pool of Bethesda/ 
both of which engravings were published in 
1772. Ravenet was also largely employed 
in making designs for the porcelain manufac- 
torv at Chelsea. He engraved several ]>or- 
traits, including Lord Camden after Sir 
Joshua Reynolds, George II after D. 
Morier, and others. Ravenet died in Lon- 
don on 2 April 1774. A portrait of him, by 
Zofiany, was engraved by himself in 1763. 
He left a son, Simon Francois Ravenet the 
younger, born in London about 175o, who 
learnt engraving under his father, but re- 
turned to Paris, where he engraved many 
plates after Boucher, Correggio, and others. 

[Jledgrave's Diet, of Artists ; Reraldi et 
Portalis's Graveurs du 18"* Sieclo ; Smith's 
NoUekens and his Times.] L. C. 
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RAVENSCROFT, EDWARD (/. 1671- 
1697), dramatist, was descended from an 
ancient family at one time settled in Flint- 
shire, where a kinsman was hif^h sheriff 
(Dedication of The Anatomist). In 1671 he 
was a member of the Middle Temple, where 
he beguiled * a fortnight's sickness * with the 
composition of his first play, and ' after that 
spent some idle time ' after a similar fashion 
(Prologue to Mamamoucki, 'spoke at the 
Middle Temple *). His career as a writer of 
plays extended over more than a Quarter of 
a century, but he seems to have died com- 
paratively young. He is not known to have 
produced any play after 1697. 

His first play, * Mamamouchi, or the Citi- 
zen turned Gentleman,* was produced at 
Dorset Garden in 1671, and printed in 1676, 
with a dedication to Prince Rupert. It was 
taken, as the sub-title avowed, from Mo- 
lidre's * Le Bourgeois Gentilhomme,* which 
had been produced in the preceding year. 
The character of Sir Simon Softhead was 
borrowed from * Monsieur de Pourceaugnac,* 
first acted in 1670. The play pleased the 
king and court, and ran for nine nights with 
full houses ; it was acted not less than thirty 
times before it was printed. In the original 
prologue the author had, with the audacity 
of youth, indulged in a couple of sarcasms 
against Drj-den's 

plays of rhyme and noise, with wondrous 
show. 

Dryden retorted first with a passing hit in 
the prologue to * Marriage h la Mode ' (1673), 
and then with one of his swashing blows in 
the prologue to the * Assignation * (1673), 
where he tells the public, in allusion to 

* Mamamouchi,* 

Grimace and habit sent you pleased away ; 
You damned the poet, and criei up the play. 

Unfortunately, Dryden's 'Assignation * itself 
proved a failure, and Ravenscroft was thus 
enabled, in the doggerel prologue to his next 
play, * The Careless Lovers * (acted at Dorset 
Garden and printed 1673), to turn the tables 
upon Dryden, maliciously insinuating that 
the * Assignation * might in charity have been 
spared, as the first in which Dryden had ven- 
tured to be original (see Scott s Dryden, re- 
vised by SaintsDury, iv. 2o5, 366-8). In the 
same prologue he asserts that in the * Care- | 
less Lovers * there is nothing but what is 
^extanpore wit ' — a boast contradicted by the 
fact that two coarse but amusing scenes 
(act ii. sc. 8 and 9) are taken direct from 

* Monsieur de Pourceaugnac' 

* The Wrangling Lovers, or the Invisible 
Mistress' (acted at Dorset Garden and 
printed 1676), marks a considerable ^^"^^ 



advance. Lan^baine found its origin in a 
forgotten Spanish romance, but it was more 
probablv taken from Thomas Comeille's 
'Les Engagemens du Hasard.' The re- 
semblance toMolidre's 'Le D6pit Amoureux* 
is not close. On the other hand, Mrs. Cent- 
livre is held to be indebted to the 'Wrang- 
ling Lovers' in her celebrated comedy of 
* The Wonder/ and the quarrels and recon* 
ciliations of Don Diego and Octavia may 
have also suggested the humours of Falk- 
land and Julia in the ' Rivals.' In any case, 
Ravenscroft's play is both in construction 
and dialogue a favourable example of the 
English adaptations of the Spanish comedy 
of intrigue. He displayed nis versatility 
afresh in producing at the Theatre Royal, in 
1677, * Scaramouch a Philosopher, Harlequin 
a Schoolboy Bravo, Merchant and Musician,' 
a comic piece in the Italian manner, founded 
upon the old commedta dell ' arte. In the 
prologue Ravenscroft complains that, owing 
to the dilatoriness of the actors, he was fore- 
stalled in his novel design by the production 
of Otway's version of * S^capm ' at the duke's 
house. He may have been doubly annoyed 
because his own play, which is very deitly 
nut together, thougn chiefly based upon 
Moliere s * Le Mariage Forc6,' was also in- 
debted to * Les Fourberies de Scapin.' 

Ravenscroft's tragi-comedy, * King Edgar 
and Alfreda,' and his English adaptation of 
Ruggle*s famous Latin comedy, * Ignoramus/ 
were acted at the Theatre Royal and printed 
in 1677 and 1678 respectively. The former 
is considered by Langbaine to be inferior to 
Thomas Rymer's effort on the same theme, 
which afterwards employed the pens of 
Aaron Hill and Mason. 'The English 
Lawyer' is charitably conjectured by the 
same authority to have been taken more 
from an earlier English version, published 
in 1662 by R. C. (supposed to be Robert 
Codrington), than from tne original. * Igno- 
ramus does not lend itself to translation ; 
but Ravenscroft, says Genest, attempted 
' rather to adapt it to the English stage . . . 
and this he has done very judiciously ' (^Ilist. 
of Engl, Staffe, i. 232). In 1678 was also 
acted at the Theatre Royal, though it was not 
printed till 1687, ' Titus Andronicus, or the 
Rape of Lavinia,* altered by Ravenscroft from 
the original, attributed to'Shakespeare. The 
adapter boasted that none of his author's 
worKS * ever received greater alterations or 
additions/ and that not only had the lan- 
guage been ' refined,' but that many scenes 
were 'entirely new, besides most of the 
principal characters heightened and the plot 
much mcreased ' (see Shadwell's Preface to 
his Sullen Lovers^ where Ravenscroft is 
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Tehemently attacked ; cf. Langbaine, p. 
465). In nis edition of Shakespeare Stee- 
vens furnished some specimens of Ravens- | 
croft's embellishments {Bioffraphica Dra- \ 
tnatica, iii. 241). Genest (i. 232-6) agrees 
in condemning the additions, but approves of 
some of the alterations. 

Ravenscroft was fuU^ himself ac^ain in 
the outrageous farce which, under the title 
of * The London Cuckolds* (first acted at 
Dorset Garden in 1782, and printed in the 
following year), delighted the public in a 
long series of representations, which it ulti- 
mately became customary to give regu- 
larly on Lord Mayor's Day (see TatUr^ 
No. 8). In 1751 Garrick had the courage to 
lay it aside at Drury Lane, and it was dis- 
continued at Co vent Garden from 9 Nov. 
1764, when George II had ordered the 
* Provoked Husband * in its stead. Having 
been revived in a reduced shape in 1782 (for 
Quick's benefit), it was finally banished from 
the stage, of which, in Dibdin's opinion, it 
had constituted * the greatest disgrace* (-&*»- 
tory of the Stage, iv. 204 ; see, per contra, 
(ienest*s liberal judgment, i. 365-6). The 
piece is laughable, and although its principal 
situations are, as Langbaine duly pomts out, 
borrowed from at least half a dozen sources, 
it possesses the merits of rapidity and per- 
spicuity. In 1 683 there followed the comedy 
of * Dame Dobson, or the Cunning Woman * 
(printed in 1684), which in the prologue 
liavenscroft calls his * Recantation * ^lay, 
professing to have made it ' dull and civil * 
of set purpose. It failed, although its 
French original had been successful; the 
farcical use made in it of the tradition of 
Friar Bacon's Brazen Head has survived on 
the staffe. The epilogue is directed against 
the whigs of the city. 

After an interval of several years, Ravens- 
croft brought out at the Theatre Royal in 
1694 a comedy called *The Canterbury 
Guests, or the Bargain Broken ' (printed in 
1696), which he had furbished up with 
some scenes from earlier pieces of his own, 
and which appears to have deservedly * met 
with only a very indifferent success * {Biogra- 
phia Dramatica,ii. 80 ; cf. GENE8T,ii. 517-8). 
On the other hand, his comedy, or farce, of 
* The Anatomist, or the Sham Doctor,* was 
greatly applauded at I^incoln's Inn Fields 
in 1697 (printed in the same year, and 
again in 1722), there being incorporated 
with it a musical masque or < opera, as the 
world goes now ; ' prologue written by 
Motteux, and called ' The Loves of Mars and 
Venus.' The farce itself, which is briskly 
written, was revised in 1743, having been 
compressed into two acts, and the doctor 



having been turned into a French 'Monsieur 
le M^decin,* in which assumption Blakes 
was considered inimitable (Genest, iv. 59 ; 
WuiNCOP, p. 279). In this shape it was 
repeatedly reproduced, for the last time ap- 
parently in 1801. In the same year, 1697, 
Ravenscroft's tragedy, *The Italian Hus- 
band* (printed 1698), was performed at 
Lincoln*s Inn Fields. It is said in the 
'Biographia Dramatica* to be founded 
upon a horrible tale in a collection by 
Thomas Wright of Peterhouse, * The Glory 
of God's Revenge against Murther and Adul- 
tery* (1 680). 

To Ravenscroft has also been ascribed the 
authorship of * Tom Essence, or the Modish 
Wife* (acted at Dorset Garden in 1676 and 
printed in 1677), but this comedy is not 
altogether in his manner, and is with greater 

Eirobability attributed to Thomas Rawlins 
q. v.] 

Genest (ii. 122) perhaps goes rather far in 
saying that Ravenscroft's* merit as a dra- 
matic writer has been vastly underrated;' 
but he certainly had few if any superiors 
among his contemporaries in farce, and in 
general possessed, together with much skill 
in construction, an unusual fiuency and 
ease as a writer of dialogue. His quarrel 
with Dryden, which he coolly treated as an 
ordinary disagreement between * two of a 
trade,* has obtained for him a greater pos- 
thumous notoriety than might otherwise 
have fallen to his lot, but has also caused 
him to be designated a ' miserable scribbler * 
by Dryden's editor, Sir Walter Scott (see 
Introductory Note to *The Assignation,' 
ScoTT, Dryden, revised by Saintsbury, iv. 
367). Ravenscroft was assuredly not one 
of the * great wits,* who (as he says in 
the Prologue to * Scaramouch ') * oft'ner 
write to please themselves than the public' 
He borrowed so freely that Laingbaine*8 
stricture that * this rickety poet (though of 
so many years) cannot go without others 
assistance,' and Dibdin's opinion that Ravens- 
croft's plays are * a series of thefts from be- 
ginning to end,* are not easy to controvert. 
Yet, to a certain extent (though far less 
than Dryden), he redeemed his character as 
a plagiary by his skill and cleverness in 
adaptation. 

[The life of RHVcnscroft in vol. iii. of the 
Lives of the Poets of Great Britain and Irelrtod, 
purporting to be by Mr. [Theophilus] Gibber, 
and other hands, contains no biographical data. 
See also Thomas Whincop's List of Dramatic 
Authors, &c.. 1 747, pp. 278-9 ; Genest's Account 
of the English Stage, 1832, vols. i. and ii.; 
Jjangbaine's Account of the English Dramatic 
Poets, 1691 ; Dibdin's History of the Stage, 
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vol. ir.; Baker's Biographia Dramatica, e(L 1812; j in one Tolume published.* About one hun- 
S^ott's Dryden. reviserl by S:iintfibury, vol>«. i. ; dred and fifty psalm-tunes were thus sup- 
and iv. 1882 and 1883.] A. W. W. I plied with treble, alto, and bass parts by 

RAVENSCROFT, THOMAS (1592?- ! the greater composers of the past and cur- 
lG3oP), musician, was bom about 1592. He ; rent periods, Ravenscroft contributing forty- 
was a choristerof St. Paul's Cathedral under . eight settings. Certain melodies were for 
Edward Piers, and he afterwards attended the first time named after cities said by local 
the music lectures at Gresham College. He tradition to have ^ven them birth.' The 
graduated Mus. Bac. of Cambridge in 1607. collection by its great merit superseded all 

In 1609, in his infancy, as he subsequentlv others, went through many editions, and, 
apologised (Pref. to Discourse), Kavenscroft; at last becoming scarce, was succeeded in 
published * Pammella, Musick*s Miscellany.' popular favour by Playford's compilation 
It is said to be the earliest collection oi . under the same title. So recently as 1844 
rounds, catches, and canons printed in Eng- a reprint of I^venscroft's ' Psalms was pub- 
land. A few numbers were Kavenscroft's lished by Canon Havergal. Ravenscroft is 
own composition, and others were ancient ; said to have died in 1635. 
all were excellent in their musical science. In 1822 ' Selections from the Works of 
Several examples from this miscellany were Thomas llavenscroft ' was issued to members 
reprinted by Bumey (History , iii. 347). A i of the Roxburghe Club. The words only are 
second impression of * Pammelia ' appeared given in many cases. The musical notation, 
in 1618. In the meantime a supplementary | where supplied, was modernised by Bartle- 
coUection was published by itavenscroft, | man, who died before completing the work. 
M)euteromelia'ortheSecondPartofMu^ ' [Hawkins's History, pp. 557, 667; Barneys 

Miscelkny,orMelodiou8Musicke of Pleasant History, iii. 67. 260, 347; Giore's Dictionary. 
Iloundelaies;K.H.mirthorFreemenssongs, iii. 78, jy. 762; Bavenscroft's Works ; authori- 
and such Delightful Catches.' It bore the , ties cited.] L. M. M. 

motto *Qui canere potest canat,' and con- 



tained catches generallv for three voices, a 
version of * Three Blind Mice ' among them. 



RAVENSER, RICHARD de (d. 1386), 
clerk in chancery and archdeacon of Lincoln, 



In 1611 followed * Melismata,Musicall Phan- : was the elder son of William Bakester of 
sies fitting the Court, Cittie, and Country Ravenser-Odd, Yorkshire; he was bom at 
Humours, to three, four, and five voyces. To ; Ravenser, whence he took his name. He pro- 
all delightful except to the Spiteful ; to none , bably owed preferment to Sir William de la 
offensive except to the Pensive.* The book ; Pole (f?. 1366) [q. v.], a native of the neighbour- 
was dedicated by Ravenscroft to his kinsmen ! iugKingston-on-Hiill. In 1357 Ravenser was 
Thomas and William Ravenscroft, esquires. ; made keeper of the hanaper, and in 1358 was 
In 1614 Ravenscroft brought out * A appointed to administer the goods of the de- 
Briefe Discourse of the true (but neglected) j ceased Queen Isabella. In tnesame year he 
use of charact'rising the Degrees by their received the prebend of Welton Brinkhall in 
l*erfection, Im])erfection, and Diminution in Lincoln Cathedral, and on 20 June 1359 was 
Measurable Musickc, against the common , made archdeacon of Norfolk. In 1361 the king 
IVactise and Custom of these Times.' Much , presented him to the prebends of Wellington 
of the material of the * Discourse,' together in Hereford Cathedral and Hoxton in St. 
with a history of the gamut and account of j Paul's Cathedral, London, and in the fol- 
the scale, is found in the thirty-eight pages I lowing year he was made one of the twelve 
of a manuscript * Treatise of Musicke' by j superior clerks in chancery. On 29 Oct. 1363 
Ravenscroft, probably autograph, in Brit. [ he received the prebend of Empingham, Lin- 
Mus. Addit. MS. 19758. His advocacy of a coin Cathedral, and in 1365 was made master 



system which had only recently been dis- 
carded, and other strong opinions on matters 
of musical controversy, placed the author in 
opposition to Thomas Morley [q. v.], whose 
* Introduction ' was an accepted authority. 
In 1621 appeared Ravenscroft's most 



of St. Leonard's Hospital, York. Before 1367 
he became provost of Beverley {Chron, de 
Melsa, iii. 142). In 1368 he was made arch- 
deacon of Lincoln, and in 1369 he was rich 
enough to lend the king 200/., which was re- 
paid in the following year. On 25 Sept. 1371 



famous publication, * The Whole Book of i he was presented to the prebend of Knares- 
Psalms, with the Hymnes Evangellical and | borough in York Cathedral ; in the same vear 



Songs Spirituall, composed into four parts 
by sundry Authors, to such several Tunes 
as have been and are usually sung in Eng- 
land, Scotland, Wales, Germany, Italy, 
France, and the Netherlands, never as yet 



he was one of the receivers of petitions in par- 
liament, an office he held in successive parlia- 
ments until his death. Ravenser haa tem- 
porary charge of the great seal in May-June 
1377, and again in February-March 1386, 
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durinfir the absence of the chancellor, Wil- 
liam de la Pole. He was frequently employed 
in business connected with the inquisitions 
post mortem. In 1384 he became prebendary 
of Castor in Lincoln Cathedral. lie died in 
May 1386, and was buried in Lincoln Cathe- 
dral. His will is printed in the 'History 
and Antiquities of Lincoln/ published by the 
Archteological Institute in 1848. A younger 
brother, John, was also keeper of the hana- 
r, and died in 1393 ; and another, Stephen, 
eld a prebend in Lincoln Cathedral. 



re 



[Foss*8 Lives of the Judges, iv. 78-9 ; Testa- 
mentaEboracensia.Tol.iii. (Sart-ees Soc.) passim ; 
Hulls of Pari. Tols. ii. and iii. and Cal. Inq. 
post mortem, passim ; Cal. Doc. relating to 
Scotland, ir. 104, 244 ;Iiymer8 Foedera; Brant- 
ingbam*8 Issue Bolls, p. 190 ; Cal. Patent Rolls, 
1377-81, passim; Le Neve's Fasti, ed. Hardy, 
i. .531, ii. 44. 126, 146, 328, 398, 483, iii. 196; 
Olirers Beverley.] A. F. P. 

RAVENSWORTH, first Earl of. [See 
LiDDELL, Henbt Tuomas, 1797-1878.] 

RAVIS, RAVIUS, or RAUE, CIIRIS- 
TIAX (1613-1677), orientalist and theolo- 
gian, son of John liaue, deacon of the church 
of St. Nicholas at lierlin, was bom on 
25 Jan. 1613 at Berlin, where he went to 
school at the royal gymnasium of the Grey 
Friars (Zum Grauen "Kloster). In 1630 he 
began the study of theology and oriental lan- 
guages at Wittenberg, where he graduated 
M.A. in 1636. The same year he visited 
Stockholm, where he made the acquaintance 
of Peter, son of Hugo Grotius, and in 1637 
Hamburg, Upsala, Copenhagen, Ley den. and 
Amsterdam. Crossing to England in 1638, 
ho fixed his quarters at Oxford, and corre- 
sponded with Archbishop Ussher, who made 
him an allowance of 24/. a year towards the 
expenses of a projected journey to the Levant 
in quest of manuscripts. lie left England in 
1639, and, passing through Paris, was intro- 
duced by Grotius to Richelieu, whose ofi*er of 
a post in the French diplomatic service he 
declined. At Smyrna he lodged with the 
British consul, Eaward Stringer, while he 
rapidly acquired a competent Knowledge of 
the languages spoken in the Levant. He 
then proceeded to Constantinople, where Ed- 
ward Pococke (1604-1691) [q. v.] procured 
him free quarters at the British embassy. 
He returned to Europe in 1642 with a rich 
collection of oriental manuscripts, and lec- 
tured at London (1642), at Utrecht (1643), 
Amsterdam (164t)), and Oxford, where he 
took the covenant, and was elected fellow 
of Magdalen (1648) ; but, failing to obtain 
the cluiir of Arabic at Oxford, he accepted 
that of oriental languages at Upsala in 1650, 



and afterwards lectured on oriental lan- 
guages at Kiel. In 1072 the Great Elector 
procured him a chair at Frankfort-on-the- 
Oder, where he died on 21 June 1677, and 
was buried in the Oberkirche. He left volu- 
minous manuscript collections. His portrait 
is prefixed to his * General Grammer for the 
ready attaining of the Ebrew, Samaritan, 
Calde, Sjrriac, Arabic, and the Ethiopic 
Languages,* London, 1649-50, 8vo (cf. CoR- 
8ER, Collect Anglo-Poet, i. 310, ii. 469, v. 
403). A list of his other printed works, 
chiefly on oriental philology, written in 
Latin and published abroad, is given in 
Wood's * Athense.' He is to be distinguished 
from his brother, John liaue or liavis (1610- 
1679\ The latter, a disciple of Comenius, 
sought to carrv out an improved system of 
education in Brandenburg, under the pa- 
tronage of the Great Elector. He published 
a number of works in Latin, but was too 
hampered by lack of funds to give effect to 
his ' methodusinformandi,' and died at Berlin 
in 1679 (y^ OOD J AthencB Oxon. ed. Bliss, iii. 
1133 ; Allgemeine Deutsche Biographie), 

[Moller'g Cimbria Literata, ii. 680; Scbeifer's 

Suecia Literata. p. 301 ; Jocher's Allg. Gelehrt, 
; LexikoD, iii. 1925 ; Allg. deutsche Biographie ; 

Van der Aa's Biogr. Woordenb. der Nederland. ; 

Wood's Athense Oxon. ed. Blitts, iii. 1130; 
j Ussher's Works, ed. Elkington, i. 234. xvi. 62 ; 
I Reg. Vis. Univ. Oxf. (Camden Soc.), p. 618; 
1 Cal. State Papers, Dom. 1650, p. 564 ; Twells s 

Life of Pocock. pp. 60, 134; Chalmers's Biogr. 

Diet. ; Rose's Biogr. Diet.] J. M. R. 

RAVIS, THOMAS (1560P-1609), bishop 
of London and a translator of the bible, bom 
at Old Maiden in Surrey, probably in 1560, 
was educated at Westminster School, whence 
, he was elected, on the recommendation of 
Lord Burghley, to Christ Church, Oxford, 
in 1675. But the dean and chapter declined 
to admit him on the ground that there was 
no room, until Burghley addressed a strong 
remonstrance to the college authorities 
(Strype, AnnalSf ii. i. 554 ; State Papers, 
Dom. Addenda, Eliz. xxiv. 32). He gra- 
duated B.A. on 12 Nov. 1578, and M.A. 
on 3 March 1581-2, proceeding B.D. in 1589 
and D.D. in 1595. He tooK holy orders 
in 1582, * and preached in and near Oxford 
for some time with great liking' (Wood, 
Athena! Oxon. ii. 849). On 17 April 1588 he 
was elected one of the proctors, and in July 
1596 and again in July 1597 was chosen 
vice-chancellor. In 1591 he was admitted 
to the rectory of Merstham, Surrey, and from 
27 Dec. of the same year till May 1598 was 
vicar of AUhallows Barkixig (Newcoitbt, 
JRepertorium, i. 242). From February 1692- 
1593 till 1607 he was prebendary of West- 
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m:n?:cr. &nd frim l-'l«> till l^\^j dran of 1793 his father met, at Falmouth, a Portu- 

Clirl*: Church. In :hr la>: caj^cirvhrarbi- ^ese correspoDdent, and, in view of lin- 

tr;ir:Iy oomp^U-e^i th? mrmlTrs of :he c>3lLep^ ^niistic advantages, thev agreed to exchange 

to f.-re^o • :heir allowance 'if c caxons' in s-:)n5 for a year. The elder Rawdon dt* 

exchiinrrr for :wo ?hlll:c^ awerk. S.-mrof patched home the following letter: *Deir 

th->?^ wLo r^rsist-rd ;hrr ir.no va! ir-n he expellr^i ; Wife. — Deliver to the bearer thy iirBt-born. 

OvL-rs h-r s^n: befr-rv :Le ciancil. ani irhrrs Christopher Rawdon.' After a year at Lis- 

h>r i:npr:^:'n>ri i -S'^r^r Pai-rr*. I^.^m. Eliz. b.'n. and further schooling at Mansfield, 

cciiii. 4*j '. Ua 7 July l.'i« h-e l>:C;ia:r vicar Rawdon in 1797 became manager at Under- 

of I*I:p. and in rh-r foU.win^ ••ci'i-b-rr vicar of bank. In l5H)7 he removed to Porrusal u 

Wirt'.nham Abl-d*. Bcrksiiirr. II- wis one representative of his fathers firm, ana held 

of ihtr >:x Jrins wL"* af^riidri ihr Hampton this position tUl l6'2il, when he settled in 

Courr C'jnrVrencr in l»X.4.anl suppilr'i noifrs Liverpool. He was a successful man of 

for Barl-iw's acc-junt i.i the o:«niertnce business, a member of the Liverpool town 

(Babl>*w, Sum a>id Suh'it'jnrt •/the C'^w^tf- council for three years, and a borough and 

rwi Or. Epi?:k-t'> Reader*. In ltK4 Lr was ap- c»5unty magistrate. In politics he was an 

p-j^intcd one of the».>.\ford committee deputed active liberal, in religion a unitarian. The 

to translat"^ part v'f :h«? Nrw Tr^tamrnt. and removal of unitarians from the Hewley 

in thf Ci »nv-x"a: L I'U *>i the samv year was trust ^see Hewlev. Sarah] had deprived 

trlrcted pn:»locu:or of the low^r hoii*<r. tht?ir con^m^tion in the north of England 

In Lictob^r 1»*<4 Ravis was apj^i-inted of pvcuniary grants. Itawdon projected a 

bishop of Gl.»vicr*:er, and was con^-.-orated new fund, which he started in June 1853 by 

on 17 March 1» "4.4-5. Un 17i Feb. l^H.i."> a donation nf LCHX)/., his brother James (</. 

he received a >rrant to hold I'/i comm^ndam IS'kj. a^d 73) giving a like sum; both con- 

with his bishopric the deanery of Christ tributions were afterwards doublefl. .\n 

Church, his Wej^t minster prebend, and the appeal by circular, of 20 Jan. 1854, raised 

pirs'inaiTes of I>l:p an 1 \Vittenham. * He the fund to Itf'^MH)/., which was put in trust 

pmved a great benefactor to the episcopal in ISVj under the name of 'ministers* sti|K*nd 

palaces and tlie vineyard house, near Glou- augmentation fund,* othen^i'ise known as the 
cester city, made C'.»niluits to brin^ water to ' Rawdon Fund. It now amounts to 48,(X1)/. 

the paluce. and |v*ived it. and built much Wsides an annual subscription list of 1>'KI/. 

of ir anew, and spent a great deal tliere The application of the fund is limited to 

in ho>iiitali:y* k Willis. i\jtht*lral<, p. 71.*>). congregations north of the Trent. Riwdun 

{Staff i'»7/'cr.<. Pi^ra. James I. \ii.) On ditnl at Elm House. Antield, LiverptX)l, on 

1> May 1 1 507 Ilavis was translated to the 1*1* Oct. ISoS, and was buried nt Toxtetb 

se»' of Lond..)n. and installed on - June. Park Chapel, Liverpool. There is a monu- 

Like his predecessor, Dan en > It, 'as so* m as ment to his memory in Renshaw Stm'i 

seated h»'befran to persecute nonoonlormists:* Chapel. Liverpool. He married, on '1'^ Oct. 

and declared. * *• by the help of Jesus. I will I mM, Charh)tte, daughter of Rawdon Bripg?, 

not leave one preacher in my diiKVse who banker, of Halifax. 

doth not subscriU' and conform" ' (HliOoK, [Chrii^tian Rt^formor, 18.')6. pp. n70 s^^.. 

Pun'fafi'if ii. l*:)l>-3; State Papers, l>om. " IS.iS. pp. 711. 737 sq.; Davis's Ancient Chaprl 

James I, xlvii. 1*4). Ravis died on 14 Dec. ofToxieth l*ark, 1884, p. do: Evans's lIi^t. o:' 

10JK>. and was buried in the north aisle of Konshaw .Strort Ch.ij>el, 1887, p. 161; Kssex 

St. Paul's 1 DroDVLE. St. Fauf^, p. oo). Rjill Year Book. 1806. p. 63.] A. G. 

[NeMCouri's Repertorium. i. 28. 242. 926; RAWDON, Si R GEORGE (1G04-1()84). 

L." Neve's last i; Camdiiis Annals of James I; first Raronet of Moira, bom in November 

AVill in Pr^-r^fijiitive Court.; Stryies Annnls, ii. 1004, was the onlv son of Francis Rawdon 

i. 0-54, iv. o52, AVlilTjrift, ii. 3oO. 4i«2; Foster's (lobl r-l(JbS) of Itawdon Hall, near Lt«eds. 

Aluini.i Oxon. : Wek-h's Alumni Wesmumnst. ; I lis mother, Donnhy, daujrhter of William 

I^in«*.l. MS. 983, f. 149; Oxf. Univ. Keji-tor?<, Aldb<^rough, was ma'rried in 1003 and dind 
e.l.ClMfk : W(,o.ryAihen:e Oxon. ii. 840; Williss , i,i KUK). George went to conrt at the end 

(•atlie.lml> ; State Papers, Dom.] W. A. S. ^f James Fs or the bepnninp of Charles F* 

RAWDON, ClIRLSTOPIIKU (^1780- reign, and became private secretary to Secn^ 
ISoS), unitarian Ix'nefactor, elder son of ' tary Conway. In l(52o he was sent to the 

Christ')]d]er Rawdon ( d. Eebruarv' ISi'i* ), was Hajnrue on business connected with CharWs 

born at Halifax on 1.* J April 17t?0. His father, promised subsidv to the protestant allies. 




and ut Mansfield, Nottinghamshire. In i Down. 
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Ab Lord Conway's eecretar^r or aeeat, h& 
^enenUlT lived in hu house near St, Martin'g- 
iD'the-fielda, but paid frequent Tiaita to hi; 
«mplojer'8 couutrr seats and to hia Irisli 
property. When in Ireland he lived in one 
of Conway's houses at Brookhill, five miles 
north-west of Lisburn, commanded a com- 

inj of soldiers there in 1636,and sat in the 



parliameat of 1639 as member for Bel- 



fut. 

When the Irish rabellioD broke out on 
2S Oct. 1641, Kawdoa was in London. He 
posted down to Scotland, croAsed to Bangor, 
and reached Liabum on 27 Nov. He found 
the town held bj Sir Arthur TyrinB-ham, 
with Lord Conway's troop and some Dadly 
*nned raw levies. Sir Phelim O'Neill came 
next morning, but was twice beaten off with 

Ct loss. In their retreat the Irish burned 
ikhiLl with Conway's library in it and 
much property belonging to liawdon, who 
was wounded and had a horse shot under 
bitD(UUttrJoumal,i.242; Warr of Ireland, 
p.13^. Rawdonwasoneof those towbomSir 
Pbelun some weeks later wrote letters with 
the signature ' Tyrone,' after his mock in- 
TMtituri! at TullairhoKe (IIiceson, i. 227). 
Conway's troop of horse was expanded into 
A noiment, the officers being appointed by 
the English parliament, and Rawdon became 

In June 1642 Rawdon served under Monck 
in the neighbourhood of Armagh, and again 
had a horse shot under him in a skirmish with 
Sir PheUm O'NeUl (Bess, p. 686). Rawdon 
employed his men in reaping the Irish barrest 
of 1043, and endeavoured to maintain the 
September armistice. He was in Belfast when 
it was surprised by Monro in May 1044. In 
the foUowing July he took part in the inde- 
cisive afiair with Castlehaven near Dromore 
( Warr of Ireland, p. 40). In 1645 he was 
major of Colonel llili's regiment of horse, 
and continued to serve in Ulster till 1649, 
being often in command of the cavalry. He 
retired from military service soon after the 
death of Charles I. Monck, who was his 
e friend, thought he would have been 
'n command and keep all 
, 77). He was a 
ir the Beliast dis- 
trict during the Commonwealth, but refused 
to serve under Monck in Scotland. After 
the Protector's death he was active in pre- 
paring for the Restoration, and in June 1659 
be made a journey to Scotland to consult 
Honck. He was made one of the commis- 
sioners for executing Charles II's declaration 
of 30 Nov. 1660 as incorporated in the Act 
of Settlement (Iritk StatuUt, 14 & 15 Car. II, 
G^. ii), sat as member for Carlingford in 
VOL. xtm. 



I the Irish parliament of 1661, and was made 
I a privy councillor. In May 1665 he was 
created a baronet, and in the following year 
received large grants of land, especially the 
forfeited estate of the O'Laverys in Down, 
and other property in Dublin, Louth, and 
Meath. These rewards were for service done 
before June 1649. lie built the town of 
Moira in co. Down, which was created a 
manor and filled it with ' conformable pro- 
testants.' AboutthistimeRawdonwasactive 
in obtaining the help of Valentine Orestrakea 
[q.v.] for his invalid sister-in-law. Lady 
Conway (Ramdon Papers, p. SI2.) In the 
following year he was employed in organising 
the Ulster militia {ib. p. ^17), and this en- 
gaged bis attention as late as 1681 (t%, 
p. 27S). He was generally occupied in im- 
proving his own property as well as Lord 
Conway's, and is called the ' best highway- 
man in Ireland,' all the roads in his district 
being very good (Dobbs). He was intimate 
with Jeremy Taylor both before and after his 
elevation to the bishopric of Down, and waa 
always hostile to the presbyterians. Itawdoa 
was generally consulted by Ormonde and 
othera in all mattera affecting the peace of 
Ulster. He died in August 1684, and waa 
buried with much pomp at Lisbum. 

Rawdon married, in 1635, Ursula, daugh- 
ter of Sir Francis Stafford, and widow of 
Francis Hill, but she and her only child died 
in the following year. On 4 Sept. 16&4 be 
married at Arrow church, Warwickshire, 
Dorothy, eldest daughter of the second Lord 
I Conway, by whom he had seven sons and 
' three daughters. His portrait was engraved 
I by R. White (Bromley). His third " ' 



ving son, Arthur {d. 1695), was 
grandfather of John Rawdon, fourth baronet 
and first earl of Moira (1720-1793). He 
was educated at Dublin Univeraity, waa 
elected F.R.S., and in 1750 created Baron 
Rawdon of Moira in tbe peerage of Ireland. 
In 1761 he was advanced to the earldom of 
Moira, and died on SO Jan. 1793, being suc- 
ceeded by his eldest son [see Hasti]tos, 
FttiHcis RiwDoH-, first Mabqwis op Hast- 
U(0B and second EiBt of Moira]. 

[Foster's F»<itgrers of Yorkshire Families; 
Berwick's RawdoD Papars ; Csl. ^\Me Fapen, 
Dom. 1S31-7, nad 1670-1. which contaia many 
letters from Kawdon; Ulster Journal of Archeo- 
logy, vol. i. ; Hist, of the Warr of IraUad bj a. 
British offi car in Sir John Clolworthy'irfgi meat; 
Stinffbrd Lotters; Gilbert's Contemp. Hist, ot 
Affairaia Ireland; Irelnnd in tbe Seveacernth 
Centnry, ed. Hickson; Hill's Montf^mery MSS. ; 
Reid's PresbyteriaD Chnnh. ed. Killen. vol. ii. ; 
Dobbs's Brief Deseription of Antrim, in Hill's 
Macdonnell* of Antriin, App. ii. ; Hsbu's life 
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of Jeremy Taylor; Lodge's Irish Peerage, ed. 
Archdall, toI. iii.; Benn's Uist. of Belfast; 
Young^s Town Book of Belfast ; Thoresby's 
Dacatus Leodiensis ; Camden's Britannia, ed. 
(Jough, iii. 43.] R. B-l. 

RAWDON, MARMADUKE (1610- 
1669), traveller and antiquary, was de- 
scended from a younger branch of the an- 
cient family of Rawdon, or Rawden, which 
was seated at a place of that name in the 
parish of Guiseley, Yorkshire. He was the 
youngest son of Laurence Rawdon, merchant 
andalderman of York, by Margery, daugh- 
ter of William Barton, esq., of Cawton, 
Yorkshire. He was baptised in the church 
of St. Crux, York, on 17 March 1009-10, 
and received his education in the grammar 
school of St. Peter in that city. On the 
death of his father in 1624 he was adopted 
by his uncle, Marmaduke (afterwards Sir 
Marmaduke) Rawdon, who had risen to 
eminence as a London merchant. In 1627 
he was sent to Holland as supercargo of a 
small merchant vessel, and dunng great part 
of that and the two following years he was 
stationed at Bordeaux. In 1631 he was en- 
trusted with the management of his uncle's 
affairs in the island of Teneriffe, and he was 
absent in the Canary Islands, with brief 
intervals, for over twenty years. One of his 
boldest exploits during his long residence at 
La Laguna in the Grand Canary was his 
ascent of the Peak of Teneriffe. The route 
he took to the summit of the volcano was 
the same as that followed by George Glas 
[q. v.] a century later, and by Humboldt and 
other travellers of modem times. 

In 1666, in consequence of England's rup- 
ture with Spain, Rawdon returned to Eng- 
land, and during most of the remainder of 
his life he resided with his kinsman, Marma- 
duke Rawdon, at Hoddesdon, Hertfordshire. 
He died, unmarried, at Hoddesdon, on 
7 Feb. 1668-9, and was buried in the chan- 
cel of the church at Broxboume. By his 
will he left to the corporation of York the 
gold * pociilum caritatis ' or loving-cup, and 
money to purchase the gold chain which is 
still worn by every lady mayoress of York. 

Rawdon, whose * name will take a re- 
spectable place in the scanty list of early 
British tourists who have left any record of 
their travels,' made extensive manuscript 
collections, compiled a * brief history of ca- 
thedrals,' and prepared for the press a genea- 
logical memoir of his familv. Nearly half 
a century after his death nis manuscripts 
were in the possession of Samuel Bagnall, esq., 
of London, whose wife was the granddaugh- 
ter of Colonel Thomas Rawdon, the eldest 
son of Sir Marmaduke. In 1712 Ralph 



Thoresby [q. v.] was permitted to inspect the 
collection, and nis extracts from some of the 
manuscripts are made use of in the ' Ducatus 
Leodiensis,' and in the notice of Sir George 
Rawdon which Bishop Gibson introduced 
into his edition of Camden's 'Britannia.' 
When the editor of Wotton's * Baronetace ' 
(1741) was collecting materials for that 
work, the Rawdon manuscripts were still 
in Bagnall's possession, but their subsequent 
history is unknown, 

Mr. Robert Uavies, F.S.A., edited for the 
Camden Society * The Life of Marmaduke 
Rawdon of York, or Marmaduke Rawdon, 
the second of that name. Now first printed 
from the original MS. in the possession of 
Robert Cooke, esq[., F.R.G.S.,' London. 1868, 
4to. This memoir presents a series of vivid 
and truthful sketches of social and domestic 
life and manners, both in town and country, 
duiring the seventeenth century. The original 
manuscript is now in the British Museum 
(Addit. MS. 34206). Rawdon's portrait was 
engraved by R. White, 

[Life, cited above ; Evans's Cat. of Engraved 
Portraits; Gent. Mag. 1863, pt. ii. p. 702; 
Lowndes's Bibl. Man. (Bohn), Suppl. p. 47; 
Thoresby's Diary, ii. 154.] T. C. 

RAWDON-HASnNGS, FRANCIS, 

first MAQUIS OF HiSTiNes and second Eaxl 
OF MoiBA (1764-1826). [See KAsnsGB, 
Francis Rawdon-.] 

RAWES, HENRY AUGUSTUS, D.D. 
(1826-1885), catholic divine, bom at Eas- 
ington, near Durham, on 11 Dec. 1826, was 
educated at Iloughton-le-Spring grammar 
school, under his father, the headmaster, 
and at Trinity College, Cambridge, where he 
graduated B.A. in 1849, and M.A. in 1852. 
He became curate of St. Botolph, Aldgate, 
in June 1861 ; curate of St. Bartholomew, 
Moor Lane, in June 1863 ; and warden of 
the House of Charity, Soho, in May 1854. 
In March 1856 he was received into the 
Roman commimion by Father Grant, S. J., 
at Edinburgh (Browne, Annals 0/ the Trae- 
tarian Movement^ pp. 845, 646). He atonee 
joined Dr. (afterwards Cardinal) Manningi 
who about that time was forming the con- 
gregation of the oblates of St. Charles under 
the auspices of Cardinal Wiseman. On being 
ordained priest in November 1867 he had the 
charge of the Netting Hill district, where he 
built the church of St. Francis. He ^ffM 
appointed prefect of studies in St. Charles's 
Cfoilegein 1870; wascreatedD.D.byPiusIX 
in 1876 ; and was elected superior of the 
Oblate Fathers at Bavswater in 1879. For 
twenty-eight years he was well known in 
London as a preacher and writer; hewv 
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founder of the society of the Servants of the 
Holy Ghost, which was erected intoan Arch- 
oonmtemity by Leo XIII in 1879, and has 
affiliated branches in Ireland, the United 
States, and France. He died at Brighton on 
24 April 1885, and was buried in the ceme- 
teiT of St. Mary Magdalen at Mortlake. 

He was author of many devotional works ; 
the chief are : 1. ' The Lost Sheep, and other 
Poems,' London, 1856, 8vo. 2. ^Sursum; 
or Sparks flying Upward,' London, 1864, 
12mo. 3. 'Septem; or Seven Ways of 
hearing Mass,' Srd edit., London [1869], 
16mo. 4. * Great Truths in Little Words,' 
Srd edit., London [1872], 8vo. 5. * Home- 
ward,' 2nd edit. London, 1873, 8vo. 6. 'Little 
Books of the Holy Ghost,' London, 1880, 
&c., 16mo. 7. ' Foregleams of the Desired : 
Sacrod Verses, Hymns, and Translations,' 
3rd edit., London, 1881, 16mo. 

[Men of the Time, 1884 ; Tablet, 2 May 1885, 
p. 703.] T. C. 

RAWLBj FRANCIS a660-1727), co- 
lonist, bom m England in 1660, was son of 
Francis Rawle, and came of an old Cornish 
fiimily of some wealth and standing, settled 
at one time near St. Juliot, and later in the 
neighbourhood of Plymouth. Both father 
and son were Quakers, and were persecuted 
for their religious belief, being imprisoned 
together at Exeter in 1683 (Besse, Sufferings 
of the Quakers, i. 163). On this account 
tney obtained a grant from William Penn, 
left Plymouth in the Desire, and arrived at 
Philadelphia on 23 June 1686. 

Rawle first settled on 2,500 acres in New 
Plymouth, where he foimded the society 
known as the Plymouth Friends. Subse- 
quently he removed to Philadelphia. His 
substance and talents soon brought him into 
note. In 1688 he became a justice of the 
peace and judge of the court of common 
pleas ; under the charter of 1691 he was one 
of six aldermen of Philadelphia ; in 1692 he 
became deputy registrar of wills, and in 1694 
commissioner of property. He entered the 
assembler in 1704, and sat till 1708 ; again 
after an mterval he was a member from 1719 
till 1726, and while a member sat upon most 
of the important committees of the house, 
such as that on currency (1725). On 6 May 
1724 he was appointed to the provincial 
council bv Sir William Keith. He died at 
Philadelphia on 5 March 1727. 

Rawle married, in 1689, Martha, daughter 
and heiress of Robert Turner, Penn*s inti- 
mate friend, and left children, frx)m whom 
Srang a leading family in the United States. 
iwle seems to have been better educated 
and faroader-minded than most of his col- 



leagues. He was opposed to the action of 
the proprietary party in the colony. He is 
credited with two economic pamphlets, which 
created some stir in the colony on their first 
publication. 1. *Some Remedies proposed 
for restoring the Sunk Credit of the Province 
of Pennsylvania, with some Remarks on its 
Trade/ Philadelphia, 1721 (Appleton seems 
to be in error in stating that this pamphlet 
was the first printed by Franklin, the printer 
summoned before the assembly for its publi- 
cation being Andrew Bradford). 2. * Ways 
and Means for the Inhabitants of Delaware 
to grow Rich,' 1725. 

[Pennsylvania Mag. of Hist, and Biogr. iii. 
119; Appleton*8 Cyclopaedia of American Biogr.] 

C. A. H. 

RAWLE, RICHARD (1812-1889), 
divine, bom at Plymouth, 27 Feb. 1812, 
was a son of Francis Rawle (1778-1854), an 
attorney at Liskeard, who, on abandoning 
practice, settled at Plymouth; his mother, 
Amelia (Millett), died 6 Oct. 1814. Richard 
was educated at Plymouth new grammar 
school, and on 7 Feb. 1831 was admitted pen- 
sioner of Trinity College, Cambridge, under 
the tutorship of Dr. Whewell. On 19 April 
1833 he obtained a scholarship at his college, 
and in 1835 he graduated B.A., being third 
wrangler and fourth classic. He was elected 
minor fellow of Trinity College, 8 Oct. 1836, 
and major fellow 3 July 1838, in which year 
he proceeded M.A. and became sub-lector 
tertius ; he acted as assistant-tutor frt>m 1836 
to 1839. In 1839 he was ordained both 
deacon and priest, and accepted the rectory 
of Cheadle in Staffordshire. From 1 847, when 
he resigned Cheadle, to 1864, he was principal 
of Codrington College at Barbados, and about 
1859 he declined the offer of the bishopric 
of Antigua. 

In 1864 Rawle returned to England, and, 
'after refusing the offer of an honorary canonry 
in Ely Cathedral, and acting as vicar of Tam- 
worth from 1869 to 1872, was on 29 June 
1872 consecrated in Lichfield Cathedral as 
bishop of Trinidad, where he worked with 
great energy until 1888. He then resigned 
the see, but reaccepted the post of principal 
and professor of divinity at Codrington Col- 
lege, Barbados. He died at Codrin^on Col- 
lege on 10 May 1889, and was buried next 
day in the college burial-ground. 

Rawle married at Cheadle parish church, 
on 14 Jan. 1851, Susan Anne Bla^, daughter 
of John Michael Blagg, of Rosehill in that 
parish. She died at Bournemouth on 1 March 
1888, and was buried in Cheadle churchyard 
on 5 March. 

Rawle was the last male representative of 

y2 
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the family of Rawl'^cvmingthebartDQ-house 
of llennett and other property in the parish 
of St. Juliot.on thenorth coaat of Cornwall, 
and hia generosity raised the income of the 
benefice, restored the church, and huilt new 
schools. 

[Pitrochial Hist, of Cornwall, ii. 283-5 : Boaa« 
sad CauttnEj's Bibl. Cornnli. ii. 660; Bonss'a 
CoIIectanu! Coraub. pp. 786, 1819; information 
from Dr. W, Aldia Wright, Trinity College.] 
W. P. C. 
RAWLE, SAMUEL (1771-1880), topo- 
graphical enp[TBver and drauj^htsmaD, was 
bom in 1771, and practised in London. 
Commencing in 179B, he engraved many 
plates for the 'European' and 'Gentle- 
man's ' ma^^ines, and later was employed 
upon some of the most important tonogiaphi- 
cal publicationsof t he lime, such as Murphy's 
'Arabian Antiquities of Spain,' 1816; Sur- 
tees's 'Durham,' 1816; Wilkinson'a 'Lon- 
dinia ntiiatrHta,' 1819; HakewiU's ' Tour in 
Italy,' 1830; Dibdin'p -Tour in France and 
Germanv,' 1821 ; and Whitiker's' Uichmond- 
shire,' lS^3. Uawle exhibited landEicapes at 
tl)e Itoyal Academy in 1801 and 1806. He 
died in 1860. 

[ Rnderavo's Did. of Arti»tB : Roval AeaH^my 
Catalo^m; list of m^mbeis of the ArtiKta' 
Annuity Fond.] F. M. O'D. 

SAWLET, JOHN (1643-168(1), divine, 
baptised at Tamworth in Warwicishire on 
'28 -March 1*!42, was relig-iously inclined 
from youth. He wna educated at Cambridge, 
mntriculnting from Pembroke Hall on 15 Dec. 
1659. He wan prevented by poverty from 
proceeding to an ordinarj' iegree, but ob- 
tained the dngree of bachelor of divinity on 
23 June ]«r6, in Cflnsefluence of a royal 
mandate of Charles II (notes from ,T. Willis 
Clark, esQ. ; Luard, Grad. Vanlahr.) After 
taking holy orders, and engaging in clerical 
work in [..ondon, he was before 1671 Faltled 
in the north fcf. Piiefirk Minrrlianiei, pp. S6, 
90), aclinff for a short while as chaplain to 
the bishop of Cheater. On 14 Sept. 1671 
Oliver Hey wood heard him preach in Bolton, 
Lancashire (IlBrwoon, Dinru-f, i. 2^2). In 
1679 he describes himself as minister of 
Kirby Stephen in "Westmoreland. In the 
summer of the same year (^5 June 1079) he 
succeeded the Rev. John Marsh in the lec- 
tureship of St. Nicholas Church, Newcastle- 
on-Tyne, and was then spoken of as ' a very 
pinna andcharitahle man (Ambrose B.iBNBS, 
Bian/, pp. 418-39, Surtees Soc.) He de- 
'ined to leave Newcastle in 1683 when he 
^ offered the vicarage of C/oleahill in War- 
kahircbiit recommended Thomas Kettle- 
I [q. v.] for the vacancy. Kawlet died on 
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38 Sept. 1686. When dying he went throu^ 
the ceremony of marriage, at the ladv'^ iv- 
quesF, with a daughter of Thomas Bttller, 
merchant, of Newcastle, and sheriff tbeie in 
165'J ; ' they had been some time in love to- 
gether.' Ity his will he left most of his 
property and his library to his native torn 
of Tamworth for the benefit of the living 
and the school there. 

Rawlet'a chief works are: l.'ADialognt 
betwixt two Proteetanta (in Answer to ■ 
Popish Catechism called "A Short Oatechiim 
against all Sectariee")/ 1686, 8vo; 1U(« 
'"-d edition'), and in Oibson'a 'Presertv 
against Popery' (1788, Tol. Jii. anded. 
mings, 1848, vol. ivii.) 3. 'The(Thrij- 
Monitor, containing an Elamest Exfa(l^ 
iR to a Holy Dying, with proper Direc- 
. . linOrderthereto, written in a very pliia 
and easy style for all sorts of people,' Lon- 
don, 1^6, i6mo, a very popular work,whiek 
reached its twenty-fifth edition in 1699, and 
was constantly reissued during the eighteenth 
century. In 1789 a Welsh version bon 
the title 'Y Rhybuddiwr ChristnogSTl.' 
a. ' Poetick Miscellanies,' London, I6S7,6Tiiy 
1691, 1721 (Wood, AlAena Oron. iv. SM). 
4. ' A Treatise of Soeramentnl Covenanting 
with Christ,' London, 1682, 8to ; 6th edit. 
1092,1736. An extract, edited by H. Venn, 
A.M., fellow of Queens' College, Cambridj?*. 
and called ' Earnest Persnasions to receiiT 
the Lord Jesus Christ, and become Subjwt 
to Him,' appeared in Iiondon in 1758. 

There is an engraved portrait by R. White 
of Rawlet in ' Public Miscellanies ' (p. IWI. 
A portrait by Leiy is said to have been il 
one time in the parsonage-house at Ltocn- 
ter (Barnes, Diary, p. 439). 

TAd Account of the Life of the Rft. Hr. 
John Rnwlet, Author of the Cbristian Uaiular. 
with a vftlnahlo remain of his never !»fon 
primed, viz. his consolatory Letter to his Mutlm, 
Tritt«n on occuioo of his appreheniion of Ojiog 
by the Great Plague (London. 1738, Sro). ii 
attributed to Dr. Thomas Bmj (cf. Hevmei'l 
DinricB, i. 282). Sis also Lu ird's Grad. Cut.; 
Wood'sAthenfeOion.iv.6B3; Diary of Arobr« 
Biinies (Snrtws Sod, vol. v.] W. A. S. 

RAWIET, WILLIAM (loSSSlftlT), 
the 'learned chaplain' of Francis BawD. 
born at Norwich about 1588, was adniirt«d 
a bible-clerk of Corpus Christ i College. Cao- 
bridge, on 23 Jan. 1806, and, after ir»' 
duating B.A., was elected fellow and tnlii' 
of his coUege on 19 March 1609^10. Hf 
took holy oilers in 1611, and was ineiitui^i 
by the university to the rectoirof Bowlhorp, 
Norfolk, on 10 hec 1612. Soonafterwidi 
he obtained an introduction to Sir Francii 
Bacon, who induced Corpus Chriali C«llfp 
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to bestow on him the rectory of Landbeach 
in 1616. He proceeded B.I), in 1616, and 
D.D. in 1621. When Bacon became lord 
chancellor in 1618, he made Hawley his chap- 
lain and amanuensis. Bacon treated Hawley 
with the utmost confidence, and employed 
him in preparing his manuscripts for publica- 
tion. When he ceased to be lord chancellor 
in 1621, Bacon recommended Hawley to the 
notice of Bishop Williams, the new lord 
keeper, but from him Hawley received little 
beyond promises. He maintained friendly 
relations with Bacon, and in 1623 there ap- 
peared * cura et fide Gul. Hawley/ the first 
edition of Bacon's 'De Augmentis.' On 
Bacon's death in 1026 he left Hawley 100/. 
and his copy of the polyglot bible. Hawley de- 
voted himself thenceforth to editing Bacon's 
unpublished writings, and to translating the 
English works into Latin. In 1627 he pub- 
lished * Sylva Sylvarum,* with the * New 
Atlantis' appended ; in 1629 ' Certaine Mis- 
cellany WorKS ;' in 1638 'Operum moralium 
et ciyilium Tomus,' including a Latin render- 
ing of the ' Essays ' by liawley. who dedicated 
the yolume to Charles I; in 1657 (2nd edit. 
1661) ' Hesuscitatio, or bringinff into ^ublick 
Light severall pieces of the Works hitherto 
sleeping of . . . Francis Bacon, Viscount St. 
Albans, together with his Lordship's Life' 
(all in English); and in 1658 (2nd edit. 
1663) * Opuscula yaria Posthuma,' again with 
Kawle^'s life (all in Latin). Hawley's sym- 
pathetic memoir is the basis of all subse- 
quent biographies of Bacon. 

Hawley was appointed chaplain to both 
Charles I andChanes II, but passed his time 
mainly at Landbeach. In 1 661 he was elected 
to conyocation as proctor of clergy for the 
diocese of Ely, and in that capacity subscribed 
the reyised Book of Common IVayer. He 
died at Landbeach on 18 June 1667, akid was 
buried in his church, where a tablet, with a 
Latin inscription, was placed to his memory. 
He married Barbara {^d, 1666), daughter of 
John Wicksted, alderman of Cambridge, by 
whom he had two children : Mary, who died 
in infancy; and AVilliam, a fellow of Corpus 
Christi College, who, like his mother, died 
of the plague, and was buried at Ijandbeach 
on 3 July 1666. 

[Masters's Hist, of Corpns Christi Coll. ; 
Spedding's Life of Bacon ; Chalmerses Biogr. 
Diet. ; art Bacon, Fbanci j.] S. L. 

RAWLIN, RICHAHD (1687-1767), in- 
dependent minister, bom in 1687, was son of 
Richard Rawlin, successiyel^ independent 
minister at Linton, Cambridgeshire; St. 
Neot's, Huntingdonshire (from June 1702) ; 
and Stroud, Gloucestershire, from about 1718 



till his death in 1725. Hawlin was trained 
for the ministry by William Payne, indepen- 
dent minister of Saffron Walden, Essex, and 
tutor of, among others, John Guyse [q. y.] 
His first settlement was us domestic chaplain 
to Andrew Warner of Badmondisfield flail, 
Suffolk, where he ministered to the congrega- 
tion founded by Samuel Cradock [q. v.], meet- 
ing in a bam on Warner's estate. On 5 Noy. 
1716 he was chosen pastor of the indepen- 
dent church at Bishop's Stortford, Hertford- 
shire. He is reported as having six himdred 
hearers, of whom forty were county yoters. 
In 1730 he removed to London as successor 
to Thomas Tin^ey (rf. 1 Nov. 1729) in the 
pastorate of the independent church in Fetter 
Lane. His settlement took place on 24 June, 
when Daniel Neal [q. v.] preached a sermon, 
which was published. The old meeting- 
house (now held by Moravians) became too 
small, and a new one was built in 1732 on 
the opposite side of Fetter Lane. In 1738 
Hawlm succeeded Robert Bragge the younger 
( ' Eternal Bragge,' who preached four months 
on Joseph's coat) as one of the six lecturers 
on Tuesday morning at Pinners' Hall. 
Rawlin had three assistants at Fetter Lane 
— John Farmer [see under Farmjbb, Hugh], 
Edward Hitchin (1743-1750), and Edward 
Hickman (1762-1757), chiefly known as re- 
fusing to pray for persons inoculated, since 
inoculation was * a kind of presuming upon 
providence.' Hawlin died on 15 Dec. 1767, 
and was buried in a family vault in Bunhill 
Fields. Guyse preached his funeral sermon, 
but it was not printed. He married a wealthy 
daughter of Joseph Brooksbank of Hackney. 
She died on 7 Feb. 1749, aged 66. 

He published a sermon at the ordination 
(1743) of Thomas Gibbons [q. v.1, and * Christ 
the Righteousness of His reopfe,' &c., 1741, 
8yo,bemgseven Pinners' Hall lectures; it was 
commended by James Hervey (1714-1758) 
[q. y.], and several times reprintea ; there is an 
edition, Glasgow, 1772, 8vo. 

[Wilson's DissentiDg Churches of London, 
1808 ii. 253, 1810 iii. 454 sq. ; Neal's Hist, of 
the Puritans (Toulmin), 1822, vol. i. pp. xxsq.; 
Jones's Bunhill Memorials, 1849, p. 225 ; James's 
Hist. Litig. Presb. Chapels, 1867. pp. 688 sq.; 
Browne's Hist. Congr. Norf. and Suff. 1877, p. 
519 ; Urwick's Nonconformity in Herts, 1884, pp. 
705 sq.] A. G. 

RAWLINS, HICHAHD (d. 1636), bishop 
of St. David's, was educated at Merton Col- 
lege, Oxford, proceeding B.D. 1492 and D.D. 
1496, and he became fellow in 1480 and 
warden in 1508. He had a long continuance 
of ecclesiastical preferments. He became 
rector of St. Mary Woolnoth in 1494, pre- 
bendary of St. Paul's on 7 Sept. 1499, yicar 
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pp. J?<o, I'Hii, I(i«^4. pp. 
109, 207). Rawlins died in 1670. lie wm 
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1iiUTied,u)d Walpote {Anei^tee, i. 401)iiien-' 
tiona a print of his wife inscribed ' Dorothea 
NaTbona, uxor D. Thorns Rawlins supremi 
aculptoria sigilli Carol. I. et Carol II. ; ' tliii 
u probably identical wiib the engraving by 
AntoQ Van der Does in the print-room at 
the British Museum. 

The signature of ItawlinB on his coins and 
tokens is ' R.' liis medals — most of which 
ve cast and abused— are signed U., T. R,, 
Wid with hie full name. In technical finish 
•nd siueness of touch Rawlins is inferior to 
Dn, the great medallist of the 
i, jet much iif his work is decidedlj 
^cosine and elegant. Kveljrn aafs that hi 
•xcellea in medals and in intaglios; and it 
Fleclmoe's ' ^tliscellanies ' there is a poem oi 
tlwt excellent cvmelist or sculptor in gold 
knd precious stones, Thomas Rawlins. The 
lbUo«rio|^ is a list nf his principal medals 

I. * William Wade,' 1641. 3. 'Declaration 
of Parliampnf ,' Hi4L». 3-7. ' Peace or A 
tw. Sword and olive-branch ; ' Forlorn 
Hope' bad^: 'Sir linbert Welch' {Me- 
iaUie niuntnitiojif, i. 302) ; ' Qrintol taken; 
* Meeting of Charles I and Henrietta Maria 
at Kinelon,' ]Ei43. 8-9. < Sir WiOiam I'ark- 
horsti ' ' Itadgea of Charles I and Ilenrielta 
Muia,' 1644. 10. ' Sir Robert Jleath,' l<Uo. 

II. 'Thomas Harper of Alveton Lodge, 
Staffordshire,' 1617. 13. 'SirRobertBollcs,' 
1666. l:l. 'Coronation Medal,' rev. Charles II 
a* B Shepherd {'Dixi custodiam'), 1661. 
14, ' Dominion of the Sea,' rer. ' N'os penes 
imperium.'IGOTi. lie aLsoe-Xecuted numerous 
badges with iwrtraits of the Itoyal Family, 
•nd the medals ' Death of Charles I,' (1 ) rev. 
Hammer striking diamond on anvil, 104S ; 
U) rev. Rock butteted by Winds : and(3) rev. 
Balamanrler amid II nines, I64K. 

Two omedies, both printed after the year 
of his death, are usually ossiffned to Rawlins : 
1. ' Tom Essence, or llif Modish Life ' (some- 
tines erroneously attributed to Ravenscroft), 
a successful pliiy which owes much to 
Uoli^re's 'Cocu I'maginaire;' it was licensed 
for ;>erfarroance at Doriiet (inrden on 4 Nov. 
la76,and printed in 1 677. 4to. -J. ' Tunbridge 
Wells, or a Day's l.'ourtship,' an indifierent 
comedy, printed in l«7r', 4to. A collection 
of poems called 'Calantlie' (subjoined to 
'Good Friday, being Meditations on that Da T,' 
1648, 8vo) IS signed ' T. R.', initials which 
Oldys identified with Thomas Rawlins. Com- 
plimentary verses by Rawlins are prefixed to 
' MeMollina,' a tragedy, byhisfrlenclNatha nicl 
Uichardfl [q.v,], and to Lovelace's ' Lucosta.' 

[Walpole'i Anecdoira of Paintiog. i. 400. 401 ; 
Havkins's Hrdallic liliutmtions, ed. FVnnlu 
UdGiuetMr: NamiBmaticChronk-le, liii. 129f.i 
Qnuibgr'i Ooide to English Medals iu Brit. Mas.; 



Red^ave's Diet of Artists; aumismatic works of 
Ruding, Havldtu. anitKiayon ; Hunter's Choms 
Vatuni, Addil. MS. 24488, ff. 33-3; Evelyn's 
Numiamfita, p. 239 ; Otdys's Sotei and Coltpc- 
tioDB, ed. yeowell, 1863, p. 33; Laagbaine's 
English Drum. Poets, 16B3, p. 117; Baker's 
Biogr. Pram.; OenesC's English ^Isgo ; Brit. Mas. 
Cat.; Coins, Medals, nnd Tokros, Liy Rawlias.in 
Brit. Mas. ; authorities cited above.] W. W. 

HAWLINSON,CHRISTOPHER(1677- 
1733), antiquai7, bom at Springfield, Essex, 
on 13 June 1677, was the second eon of 
Curwen lUwIinson of Carke Hall in Cort^ 
mell, Lancashire, and M.l*. for Lancaster in 
1688, by his wife Elizabeth, daughter of Dr. 
NicholasMonck [q. v .],bishopofIlereford,aDd 
brotherofGeorgoMonck, duke of Albemarle. 
He matriculated from Queen's College, Ox- 
ford, on 14 June 169.'>, and, devoting himself to 
Anglo-Saxon studies, published in 1698, with 
assistance from Edward Thwailes [q.v.^, fel- 
low of Queen's College, Alfred's Saxon ver- 
sion of Boethius{*Consolationis Philosophic 
Libri V," 1698, 8vo), from a transcript at 
Oxford made by Francis Junius. This was 

frintedwiththeJunian types. lie inherited 
is father's estates, and died in Ilolbom Row, 
London, on 8 Jan. 1733, He was buried in 
tbe abbey church of St. Albans, Hertford- 
shire, llis [lorl rait, engraved by J. Xutting, 
with those of other members of his family, 
is in the Bodleian Library (Bromley). 

Rawlinson died unmarried and intestate, 
and his landed estates passed to tbe issue of 
his father's sisters Anne and Katberine. 
The furniture of Carke Hall was sold by 
auction at his death, and his manuscripts 
were at the sametime disposed of in bundles, 
and were bought for pence by the villagers. 
Rawlinson had made valuable collections 
for the history of Lancashire, West morel and, 
and Cumberland, all nf which have probably 
perished. Sir Daniel Fleming had, however, 
copied extracts from the portion relating to 
Westmorebnd, and these extracts were de- 

Eisitcd in the collection of manuscripts at 
ydal Hall, and were used about 1777 by 
>'icoleon and Bum for their ' ^Vcatmo^e- 
Isnd and Cumberland.' 

[Whiuker'a Whalley, «l Lyons, ii. JiBl ; Fo«- 
Urs Alumni Oxon. ; Urnt. Mag. 1733, p. 45; 
^'icbols'sLil. Anecd.iv. 146; Bsines's LoDcaster, 
ii.(ed.l870).p. 668; Nicholsunand Barn's West- 
morBla.nJ imd Cumberbind, i. MO.] W. W. 

RAWLINSON, Sib CHRISTOPHER 
(1806-1888), Indian judge, bom at Comba 
on 10 July 1806, was second son of John 
Rawlinson ((f. 1 847) of Combe and Alreaford, 
Hampshire, by his wife Felicia (Watson). 
He was educated at the Charterhouse and at 
Trinity College, Cambridge (B.A. 1828, M.A. 
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i.ar. ^fir William Xott q. v.~. in represanff 

in'rizue. di^anrinfr and expelling- the Afghan 

:--kTiilation. and keeping the city quiet. but 

L:m**?*f rai**^i and trained a body of Persian 

cavalrr. At its head he achieved notable 

RAWLINSOX. >:?. HENRY CKE>- d>-ir.eMon in the battle outside Kandahar 

WirKK f Ir 10- J ->.*.. A.s«yr:ol:r:-.t. b:m of 1*9 May ]>4i\ and was mentioned in def- 

ar f:ikfu]T,'jron,(l\:',Td,f,n'\l Apr:'. I-^^IO, patcht??. " After takinff a brilliant part in 

fi\>rAL'j from an old n'irth r.anca--LirT family, the defence of tie city, he in Aiijrust accom- 



hiid w&-t}j*,- .rw:ond s/jnof Abram Ilawiinvm. panied Nott and th** giirrison in the march 




through 

Wrinjrton and Kaling. liawlinson was nonii- mo^f^mf^nt, and he came nut of it all with 
niiK'd to a military cadetship in the East an enhanced reputation. For these service? 
fridia (.'ompany's h^Tvice, and had the fitnA lie was rewanled with the companionship of 
fortum: to ri»t sail for JJombay in July 18l*7, the Rath on 1> April 1S44. besides the Persian 
niiiiifl tin- r'np**, in tliH warn*; ship us the ordr«r of the Lion and Sun, lirst class, and tbe 
^rovJTiifir, Sir .lolin Malcolm [q. v.^,, the third class Durrani order. 1 lere his miliian" 
wrli'kiiown diplomatist and oriental scholar, career endt'd, and the cancer of oriental re- 
\v\u)Ht: htiniul»tinf( inlhufnce revcah;d itself search, with which his name is most closely 
in IJnwIinsimH later studies. Ho quickly : associated, be^ran in earnest, 
(listiinred all cr)ni]M'titors in the acquisition ' ITiroughout h is period of militarycommaml 
<»r Persian and tin- Indian vernaculars, and in in Persia lUwlinscm had never lost the haliit 
less than a year was a])point«Hl interpreter, ' of study. As early as 1837 ho had writ tfii 
iindjii'lore 111' wnsnin«*teen,])aymastertothe i an account of a tour he made in Susiana in 
Ul Mnnihny grenadiers, with whom he s(Tved 18.'U), and afterwards of a journey through 
vnifH, and enji»yed great popularity, ad- ' IVrsian Kurdistan in lKS8.for theKoyalGeo- 
iilike as a snuirt oilicer, a line horseman, j graphical Society, which awarded him itsgold 
renuirkahle linguist. Fmm iKIiiJ to ■ medal in la'JD for his explorations. Nothing 
t» was employed in Persia, with other had attracted his attention more than thf 
h otlicem, in n»orgunising the Persian J celebrated cuneiform inscription of Darin* 
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Il^ataspes on the rock-face at Behistun, near 
Kirmanshah. It was partly with a view to 
prosecuting his researches there that he ac- 
ceptedy in 1848, the post of political agent of 
the East India Company in Turkish Arabia, 
to which was added that of consul at Bagh- 
dad on 5 March 1844, a post which had been 
held by a series of distinguished scholars 
and soldiers, and which was important alike 
politically and archseologically. The volu- 
minous but as yet unpublished correspon- 
dence which Itawlinson carried on with the 
ambassador at the Porte, Sir Stratford Can- 
ning [q. T.l contains abundant proof of the 
ability displayed by the consul at Baghdad in 
watching over British interests on theTurco- 
Persian frontier. That the government a|)- 
preciated his vigilance is shown by their 
raising him to the rank of consul-general 
on 22 Nov. 1851 . 

But side by side with his official duties the 
fascination of cuneiform research absorbed the 
balance of his vigorous energies. He had begun 
to copy the undeciphered Behistun inscription 
as early as 1836, and the task was resumed 
with renewed enthusiasm on his return as 
consul at Baghdad. A large part of 1844-5 
was devoted to the great inscription, and at 
last, in 1840, at considerable personal risk, 
and after no trifling exercise or patience and 
endurance, the complete copy was finished 
and the decipherment carried to a trium- 
phant conclusion. Rawlinson sent home a 
full text, translation, and notes of * The | 
Persian Cuneiform Inscription at Behistun,' 
which was printed, with numerous plates, ' 
in the 'Journal of the Royal Asiatic Society,' 
in 2 vols., 1846 (Appendices, 1860 and 1863). 
By a singular coincidence, Dr. Edward 
Hincks [q. v.] of Killylea^h, co. Down, had 
aimultaneously, and quite independently, ar- 
rived at similar philological results by his 
signal discovery of the Persian cuneiform 
vowel system, which he published in vol. xxi. 
of the 'Transactions of the Royal Irish 
Academy.' The accuracy of the new deci- 
pherment was afterwards tested by submit- 
ting an undeciphered inscription of Tiglath 
Pileser I separately to Rawlinson, Hincks, 
Oppert, and Fox Talbot, whose independent 
translations, on examination by a mixed com- 
mittee, including Horace Hayman Wilson, 
William Cureton, Sir Gardner Wilkinson, 
Whewell, Milman, and Grote, were found 
to resemble each other so closely that no 
further doubt could be entertained. The 
importance of the discovery for philology 
and ancient history is only paralleled by 
Toung and Champollion's decipherment of 
the Koeetta stone, and it is natural that there 
should be some competition for priority in so 



momentous a discovery. Many scholars, 
from Grotefend downwards, and notably 
Hincks, contributed towards the elucidation 
of the problem of cuneiform discovery ; but, 
while their claims and merits must not be 
undervalued, it is indisputable that, at least 
so far as the decipherment of the Persian 
class of cuneiform writing is concerned, 
Rawlinson's accurate transcription of the 
Behistun inscription, with his scholarly in- 
terpretation of the text, is the most important 
contribution to the subject ; and his daim to 
be the first successful decipherer of cuneiform 
was soon admitted in Germany. Dr. Oppert 
said well of him : * Rawlinson 6tait un 
homme d*un g6nie prime-sautier, et ce qui 
est encore plus rare, il avait le don de tom- 
ber juste ' (Cordibr, J?%e, Soc. de G6ogr. 
de Paris, 1895). As a general Assyriologist, 
as a philologist and man of learning, he has 
been surpassed by others ; as a discoverer 
and bold instinctive interpreter of an unde- 
ciphered language, perhaps by none. 

Rawlinson returned to England in 1849. 
The signal importance of his discovery was 
recogmsed on all hands, and inspired further 
research. The trustees of the British Mu- 
seum made him a prant of 3,000/. for exca- 
vations in Babylonia, and by his energy and 
skill many valuable sculptures were added 
to the museum collections. Rawlinson re- 
signed his consulship on 19 Feb. 1856, and, 
returning home, was made a K.C.B. on 4 Feb. 
1856. He received the rank of honorary 
lieutenant-colonel on 25 March, and was ap- 
pointed a crown director of the East India 
Company in the same year. In 1867 he 
unsuccessfully contested the representation 
in parliament of Reigate as a conservative, 
but on a second contest was returned on 
4 Feb. 1858 to the House of Commons, 
where he spoke frequently on eastern ques- 
tions, especially on the transfer of India 
from the company to the crown ; and on 
12 Sept. 1858 became one of the first mem- 
bers of the newly created India council, re- 
signing at the same time his seat in par- 
liament. He left the council in 1859, how- 
ever, on being appointed, on 16 April, 
minister-plenipotentiary to Persia, with the 
army ranlc of major-general ; but it soon ap- 

f reared that the legation at Tehran offered 
ittle attraction to a man of his political in- 
sight and pronounced views on Russian 
aggression. He resigned in less than a year, 
on 20 Feb. 1860, not, however, before he 
had established friendly personal relations 
with the shah. He again sat in the House 
of Commons for three years, for Frome, from 
August 1865 to 1868, and took the lead in 
advocating a vigorous anti-Russian policy in 
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Central Asia, lie was once more appointed 
a member of the India council on 9 Oct. 
1868, a post which he held till his death. 
His wide knowledge of the East, natural 
sagacity, high intellectual powers, and com- 
manding personal influence and reputation i 
Sve extraordinary weight to his counsels, 
is other official duties comprised atten- 
dance on the shah of Persia during his visits 
to England in 1873 and 1889, and service as ' 
royal commissioner for the Paris exposition 
of 1878 and the India and colonial exhibition 
of 1886, and as trustee of the British Mu- 
seum from 1876 till his death. He was given 
the gprand cross of the Bath on 23 July 1889, 
and created a baronet on 6 Feb. 1891, on Lord 
Salisbury's recommendation, ' in recognition ■ 
of his distinguished service to the state, 
8tret<;hing over a long series of years.' 

In his last years liawlinson was much 
occupied in the work of learned societies. ■ 
Of the Royal Asiatic Societv, before which 
he read numerous papers, he was elected 
director for life in 1862, and was also presi-^ 
dent from 1878 to 1881. He was likewise ! 
president, in 1871-2 and 1874-5, of the Royal 
Geographical Society, of which he had been j 
a member since 1844; and he frequently con- ! 
tributed to its* Journal' and* Proceeding's.' In 1 
1874 he was president of the London Oriental | 
Congress. As trustee of the British Museum 
he lent his influence to the support of the nu- 
mismatic collections, and himself possessed a 
cabinet of Greek and Bactrian coins, some of 1 
which were published by W. S. AV. Vaux in I 
the * Numismatic Chronicle ' (vol. xiii. p. 70, 
CD. xiii. 11, xviii. 137). Besides honours 
already mentioned, he received the l^russian 
Order of Merit, and the honorary degrees of 
doctor of laws of Oxford (1850), Cambridge 
(1862), and Edinburgh ; was a correspondent ; 
(1875) and afterwards (1887) foreign member 
of the French Academic des Inscriptions, 
and honorary member of the "N^ienna Aca- 
demy of Sciences and the Munich Academy. 

l*ersonally, Rawlinson was a fine specimen ' 
of the old school of Anglo-Indian oflicials, a | 
survival of a great tradition — soldier, scholar, j 
and man of tlie world. To strangers he was 
in manner somewhat imperious and abrupt ; 
to his friends he was large-hearted and 
generous. He died on 5 March 1895. He 
married Louisa, daughter of Henry Seymour 
of Knoyle, Wiltshire (she died on 31 Oct. 
1889), and left two sons, of whom Henry 
Seymour succeeded him in the baronetcy. 

A large photograph of Rawlinson is in the . 
Royal Asiatic Society's rooms in Albemarle 
Street, London. 

While still a consul he had revised, for 
the British Museum (1851), the second half 



of the early cuneiform texts discovered by 
Layard, and after his return home he pre- 
pared for the trustees of the British Museum, 
with the assistance, in succession, of Edwin 
Norris [q. v.], George Smith, and Mr, T. G. 
Pinches, the six volumes of the ' Cuneiform 
Inscriptions of Western Asia' (1861-80, 2nd 
edit, of vol. iv. 1891). 

His valuable papers in the ' Journal of the 
Royal Asiatic Societv,* some of which were 
issued separatelV) include, besides the Behis- 
tun volumes of 1846-53 : * Inscriptions of 
Assyria and Babylonia' (chiefly the Birs 
Nimrud), 1850 ; 'Outline of the History of 
Assyria, as collected from the Liscriptions 
discovered by A. H. Layard/ 1852, of which 
Rawlinson wrote that it was drawn up 'in 
great haste, amid torrents of rain, in a little 
tent upon the mound of Nineveh, without any 
aids beyond a pocket bible, a notebook of in- 
scriptions, and a tolerably retentive memory ' 
(letter to the secretary of the Royal Asiatic 
Society, Nineveh, 11 April 1862) ; it was 
translated into German in 1854 ; * Notes on 
the early History of Babylonia,' 1854 ; *The 
Birs Nimrud Inscription,' 1861 ; 'Bilingual 
Readings, Cuneiform and Phoenician,' 1865. 

His chief papers for the Royal Gei^ra- 
phical Society were : ' Notes on a March from 
Zohab, at the foot of Zagros, along the moun* 
tains to Khiizistan (Susianaj, and from thence 
througli the province of Luristan to Kir- 
manshah, in the year 1836 ' (Journal, ix. 26, 
1839) ; ' Notes on a Journey from Tabriz 
through Persian Kurdistan, to the Ruins of 
Takhti-Soleiman, and from thence by Zenjan 
and Tarom to Gilan, in October and Novem- 
ber 1838; with a Memoir on the Site of the 
Atropatenian Ecbatana, Map' (Journal, x. 
1, 1840) ; * Notes on the Ancient Geography 
of Mohamrah and the Vicinity' (Journal, 
xxvii. 185, 1857; map, vol. xxvi. 131); 
* Observations on the Geograi)hy of Southern 
Persia, with reference to the pending Mili- 
tary Operations' (Proceedings, old ser. i.280^ 
1857); 'Notes onMoham'rah and the Chaat 
Arabs, &c.' (Proceedings, i. 351 , 1857) ; * Notes 
on the Direct Overland Telegraph to India ' 
(Proceedings, v. 219, 1861) ; * Observations 
on two Memoirs recently published by M. 
Veniukof on the Pamir Region and the Bolor 
Country in Central Asia' (Proceedings, x. 
134, 1866) ; ' On Trade Routes between Tur- 
kestan and India' (Proceedings, xiii. 10, 
1869) ; ' Monograph on the Oxus ' (Journal, 
xiii. 482, 1872); 'Notes on Seistan,' map 
(Journal, xliii. 272, 1873); 'On Badakhshan 
and Wakhan' (Proceedings, xvii. 108, 1873); 
' The Road to Merv,' map (Proceedings, new 
ser. i. 161, 1879). 

Rawlinson contributed learned notea to his 
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brother Canon George Kawlinson's 'Hero- 
dotus ' (1858) and to Ferrier's 'Caravan 
Journeys' (1856). In 1875 he published 
'England and Russia in the East/ which 
provoked much controversy by its outspoken 
views and unquestionable knowledge of the 
facts of Central Asian diplomacy. 

[Personal knowledge; information from Canon 
George Rawlinson ; Athensnm, 9 March 1 895 ; 
Times, 6 March 1896 ; R. N. Cust in Annual 
Report of the Royal Asiatic Society, 1895; Sir 
F. J. Goldsmid in G-eo^uphical Journal, v. 490- 
497 ; Cordier's notice in Compte rendu of Paris 
Soci^t^de O^ographie, 1895; Sir John Evans in 
Knmismatic Chronicle, 3rd (ser. vol. xv.. Pro- 
ceedings, pp. 26-8.] S. L.-P. 

RAWLINSON, JOHN (1576-1631), 
principal of St. Edmund Hall, Oxford, son 
of Robert Rawlinson, merchant tailor of 
London, was bom in 1576 and admitted to 
Merchant Taylors* School in 1685 (Robin- 
80X, Register of Merchant Taylors^ School). 
Thence he was elected scholar of St. John's 
College, Oxford, in 1591, and graduated B.A. 
5 July 1695, and M.A. 21 May 1699. In 
the latter year he was actinp^ as a college 
lecturer (Oxford Univ. Reg. ed. Clark, i. 93), 
and is statea to have been master of Reading 
school in 1600. He was elected a fellow of 
his college in 1602, taking holy orders and 
proceeding B.D. 12 Nov. 1605, and D.D. 
1 June 1608. He soon gained high repute as 
a ' fluent and florid preacher.' From 1606 
to 1610 he was rector of Taplow, Bucking- 
inghamshire; and from 1609 was vicar of 
Asheldam in Essex. On 1 May 1610 the 
provost and fellows of Queen's College 
elected him principal of St. Edmund Hall. 
He was also made chaplain to Thomas 
Egerton, baron Ellesmere [q. v.], the lord 
chancellor, and chaplain-in-ordinary to 
James I., and was instituted to the prebend 
of Xetherbury in Ecclesia at Salisbury, in 
which at his death he was succeeded by 
the well-known Thomas Fuller. In 1613 
he was inducted to the rectory of Selsey 
(Sussex), and in the following year to that of 
Whitchurch, Shropshire, * in all which places 
he was much followed for his frequent and j 
edif vingpreaching, great charity, and public 
spirit ' (Wood, Athena Oaan. ii. 505). He 
spent much time in Oxford, where in 1627 
he built a new house, and was in confiden- 
tial relations with Juxon and Laud (cf. State 
PttperSf Dom. Car. I. Ixxxvii.) 

He died on 8 Feb. 1630-1, and was buried 
on the 10th in the church at Whitchurch, 
where his name long continued to be * precious.' 
In the church of St. Peter's-in-the-East, 
Oxford, there is a curious inscription in 
Kngliah yerse to Rawlinson's two younger 



daughters, Elizabeth (d. 1624) and Dorothy 
(d. 1629). Rawlinson published numerous 
separate sermons and one collected volume, 
entitled ' Quadriga Salutis, foure Quadriges- 
mal or Lent Sermons preached at White- 
hall,' Oxford, 1625, dedicated to the prince 
(Charles). He contributed verses toV aughan's 
* Golden Grove moralised,' 1600. 

[Authorities cit^; Le Neve's Fasti, iii. 694 ; 
Foster's Alumni Oxon. ; Gutch's Antiq. i. 640 ; 
Lansd. MS. 984, f. 109.] W. A. S. 

RAWLINSON, RICHARD (1690- 
1755), topographer and nonjuring bishop, 
was fourth son (among fifteen children) of 
Sir Thomas Rawlinson [q. v.], and younger 
brother of Thomas Rawlinson (1081-17§o) 
[q. v.] Bom on 3 Jan. 1689-90, he was 
eaucated, first at St. Paul's School, and 
afterwards, from 1707, at Eton. Thence, at 
the age of eighteen, he went to St. John's 
College, Oxford, being matriculated as a 
commoner on 9 March 1707-8, but after the 
death of his father in that year he became 
in 1709 a gentleman commoner. He gra- 
duated B.A. on 10 Oct. 1711, and M.A. on 
5 July 1713. In that year, on 31 July and 
3 Oct., he became a governor of Bridewell 
and Bethlehem Hospitals, of which his 
father had been president (appointments 
which he appears to have valued highly), 
and on 29 June 1714 was elected a &llow 
of the Royal Society, being formally admitted 
on 13 Jan. in the following year. A staunch 
nonjuror and Jacobite, he was ordained 
deacon on 21 Sept. and priest on 23 Sept, 
1710 by Bishop Jeremy Collier. He then 
be^n to devote himself to antiquarian pur- 
suits, and in 1718-19 travelled over the 
midland and southern parts of England. 

In July and August 1718 he visited, in 
company with Edmund Curll [q. v.], most, if 
not all, of the parishes in Oxfordshire, in order 
to begin collections for a proposed parochial 
history of the county, in which Wood's * His- 
tory of the City of ()xford ' was to have been 
included. These collections remain among 
Rawlinson's manuscripts. From 11 June to 
November 1719 he travelled in France and 
the Low Countries, being enrolled in the 
register of the university of Utrecht on 
21 Sept., and in that of Levden on 28 Sept. 
While at Rouen he learnt that he had been 
created D.C.L. at Oxford on 19 June. In 
June 1720 he set out on another foreign 
tour. Six years were spent in Holland, 
France, (Germany, Italy, Sicily, and Malta, 
in the course of which he was matriculated 
at Padua on 22 March 1722 (MS. Diary, 
p. 939). He records that he saw four popes, 
and a series of notebooks kept during his 
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travels remains to attest his interest in pic- 
tures, inscriptions, and epitaphs. He re- 
turned to England in April 1720, in conse- 
quence of the death of his brother Thomas, 
and brought with him many manuscripts, 
coins, medals, and miscellaneous curiosities. 
Settling in London, he was admitted F.S.A. 
on 24 May 1727. In the following year he I 
was consecrated a bishop among the non- 
jurors by Bishops Gandy, Doughty, and 
Blackboume in Gandy*s chapel on 25 March 
(Notes and Queries, 3rd ser. i. 225), and on 
2 April signed a declaration, together with 
his three consecrators, against the ritual 
* usages * advocated by Collier and others 
(Rawlinson MS. D. 835, fol. 28) ; but he 
always concealed his episcopal and even his 
clerical character ; and, although some ser- 
mons remain in his handwriting, there is no 
evidence as to the place or time of their de- 
livery. He, however, officiated in reading 
prayers at St. Andrew's, Holbom, on 25 June 
1738, when Matthias Earbery, the nonjuror, 
returned thanks for deliverance from enemies 
(ib, D 848, f. 108). He resided at first in 
uray's Inn, living, it is said, in a garret there, 
but some time aft«r his brother's death he 
removed to London House in Aldersgate. 
Following his brother's example, he filled it 
from ^und floor to garrets with vast accu- 
mulations of printed Books and manuscripts, 
many of which he had saved from destruc- 
tion as waste paper. He also collected pic- 
tures, coins, marbles, music, and miscel- 
laneous antiquities. Of many charters, coins, 
and portraits he had accurate engpravinp 
executed, and many of the plat«s are still 
preserved. While publishing little original 
matter, he edited many works of others. He 
led a (juiet and retired life, practising great 
frugality, which exposed him to the ridicule 
of those who had no sympathy with his 
tast«s or with his political views. A humorous 
Latin epitaph, describing him as a doctor of 
laws who knew no law, and as one who saw 
Holland, Italy, and France, but was never 
himself seen tliere, was written by Dr. Samuel 
Drake. It is said to have been fixed over his 
door in Gray's Inn, but it was also printed 
and circulated in 1733 in cofiee-houses, and 
sent to Rawlinson by post. Copies of it, dated 
1730, are in Rawlinson MS. D. 1191, and it is 
printed in Nichols's * Literary Anecdotes ' 
(v. 704). Rawlinson himself attributed it 
chiefly to Blackboume, his fellow nonjuror, 
and he has preserved several declarations by 
persons who had seen a manuscript copy of 
It in Blackboume's handwriting. To the 
epitaph there remains in manuscript a some- 
what dignified reply bv Rawlinson, in which 
he vindicates himself from the charges of 



ignorance, misanthropy, and miserlineflBy and 
says, apparently alluding to his episoopal 
office, that he had been * over-prevaUed on' 
to accejpt some posts by which he suffered 
himseu ' to be more public 'than he cared to 
be. Although he never appears to have taken 
part in any Jacobite movements, his strong 
attachment to the cause of the exiled family 
was no secret, and he is said to have pur- 
chased in 1722 at a high price the head of the 
executed Jacobite, Christopher Layer [q. v.J 
when blown down from Temple 3ar, and to 
have directed that it should oe buried with 
him in his right hand. But this provision, 
if made, was not carried out. A violent and 
abusive attack upon Rawlinson (in which 
he is called ' a mitred nonjuror ' and ' a par- 
doned rebel ') appeared in the * Evening Ad- 
vertiser' of 19 >iov. 1754 (cf. Nichols, Ut. 
Anecd. ix. 617-19). 

Rawlinson died at Islington on 6 April 
1755, and was buried in St. Giles's Church, 
Oxford. His will was printed by his di- 
rection immediately afterwards, together 
with a deed of trust for the foundation of 
a professorship of Anglo-Saxon at Oxford, 
for which he assigned certain rent-charges 
in Lancashire, including payments from Uie 
rectories of Ulverstone and Pennington. 
This deed is dated 11 Au«r. 1760. The will is 
dated 2 June 1752, with S)u.t codicils, the last 
dated 14 Feb. 1765. To the Bodleian Library 
(to which during his life he had been a con- 
stant donor) he left his manuscripts, and all 
his curiosities, seals, and impressions of seals 
(chiefly from the collection of Charles Chris- 
tian), his deeds, some of his printed books, 
and some articles which were in the custody 
of his brother Constantino, who was then 
living at Venice. Among the manuscripts 
are his valuable collections for a continua- 
tion of Wood's * Athenae,' in connection with 
which he circulated, about 1740, a printed 
sheet of queries. All lleame's collections are 
included, with his diaries ; the latter were 
bought by Rawlinson of the widow of Bishop 
Hilkiah Bedford for 105/. To St. Johns 
College he bequeathed his heart, which is 
preserved in a marble urn in the chapel, 
some of his printed books, coins, and a 
set of medals of Louis XIV and XV, a 
cabinet which had belonged to Heame, and 
a large residue of his estate. To the Col- 
lege of Surgeons he ^ve some skeletons and 
preservations in spirits. He also provided a 
salary for the keeper of the Ashmolean Mu- 
seum at Oxford. But all his endowments 
were clogged with eccentric restrictions, 
which have only in recent years been 
statutably removed. The recipients were 
never to be natives of Scotlimd, Ireland, or 
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of the Plantations ; nor to be doctors in any 
faculty, but only M.A. or B.C.L.; nor to bte 
marriea (probably from his disgust at the 
unfortunate marriage of his brotner Thomas, 
and anger, of which there is evidence, at his 
mother's marrying twice after his 



own 



father's death) ; nor to be fellows of the 
Royal Society or the Society of Antiquaries, 
on account of offence which he had perso- 
nally taken against those bodies. His printed 
books not otherwise disposed of, pamphlets, 
and prints were sold at three several auc- 
tions, which altogether lasted for sixty-eight 
days, in 1766 and 1757. The printed books 
alone comprised 9,406 lots. His manuscripts 
in the Bodleian Library number altogether 
about five thousand seven hundred; cata- 
logues of portions have been published, while 
of the remainder brief entnes are furnished 
in Mr. F. Madan's ' Summary Catalogue of 
Western MSS. in the Bodleian Library,' 
1896, pp. 254-566. 

Among the works that he claims to have 
written or edited are : * Life of Anthony 
Wood,' Oxford, 1711 : Carmina ^usedam in 
obitum Reg. Annas et Jo. Radclivii. * The 
Oxford Packet broke open,' 1714. * Uni- 
versity Miscellany,' 2nd edit. 1714. 'The 
Jacobite Memorial, being a Letter sent to the 
Mayor of Oxford,' 1714 (* these papers were 
published by a gentleman to whom Dr. R. R. 
communicated copies which he took from the 
original, Aug. 31, 1714'). * A full and im- 
partial Account of the Oxford Riots,' 1715. 
' Miscellanies on several curious Subjects,' 
1714. 'Laws of Honour' (1714, 1726). 
Tristram Risdon's * Survey of Devon,' 2 vols. 
1714. W. Lilly's ' History of his Life and 
Times,' 1715. 'The Historv and Antiquities 
of the Cathedral Church of Hereford,' 1717. 
S. Erdeswick's * Survey of Staffordshire/ 1717. 
T. Abingdon's ' Antiquities of the Cathedral 
Church of Worcester, with the Antiquities of 
Lichfield,' 1717. * History and Antiquities 
of the Cathedral Church of Rochester,' 1717. 
E. Ashmole's * Memoirs by way of Diary,' 
1717. ' Conduct of Rev. Dr. White Kennet, 
Dean of Peterborough, from 1681 to this 
time,' 2nd edit. 1717. * Rob South, Opera 
posthuma, Lat.-Engl.' 1717. 'Inscriptions 
m the Dissenters' Burial-place near Bunhill 
Fields,' 1717. 'Abaelardi et Heloissie Epi- 
8tol»,'1717(-18. 'To some copies are prefixed 
verses by Dr. Sewell '). J, Aubrey's 'Natural 
History and Antiquities of the County of 
Surrey ' (much enlarged), 6 vols. 1719. * An- 
tiquities of Salisbury and Bath,' 1719. J. 
Norden's' Survey of Northamptonshire,' 1720. 
* The English T^opographer,' 1720. ' History 
of Sir John Perrott, from the original manu- 
script, 1727 (-28, published in November 



1727). Translation of Du Fresnoy's ' Method 
of studying History, with a Catalogue of His- 
torians,' 1728. ' Addison's Speech in defence 
of the New Philosophy,' transl. from the 
Latin, annexed to Fontenelle's* Week's Con- 
versation,' 1728. ' Letters wrote by R. R. in 
the British Champion of . . . A Letter 
about Subscriptions to Books. Numb. . . . 
of Saturday, 23 April 1744.' ' Two letters of 
Dr. R.'s to E. Curll in relation to Mr. Heame, 
prefixed by that Scoundrell to the scandalous 
Account of Mr. Heame's Life, published at 
London at the end of a third vol. of Pope's 
Letters' (1736). In 1717 he printed ' Pro- 
posals for a History of Eton College,' his col- 
lections for which remain among his manu- 
scripts. In 1729 he privately printed Theo- 
philus Downes's * De Clipeo Woodwardiano 
Strictune breves,' in 1732 reprinted the Latin 
version of the Thirty-nine Articles, and about 
1733 issued privately the records of non- 
iuring consecrations, of which a part had 
been printed previously. In his later years he 
appears to have sent nothing to the press. 

[Rawlinson MS. J. i. 343-54 ; Nichols's Lit. 
Anecd. vii. 489-98 (many notes are scattered 
through various volumes of the Anecdotes and 
of the Literary History); Macray's Annaln of 
the Bodleian Library, 2nd edit. pp. 231-51, 
with portrait] W. D. M. 

RAWLINSON, Sir THOMAS (1647- 
1708), lord mayor of London, son of Daniel 
and Margaret llawlinson, was bom in the 
parish of St. Dionis Backchurch, London, 
in March and baptised on 1 April 1647 
(Harleian Soc, Registers of St. BioniSf p. 109). 
His father (1614-1679) was a London vintner, 
who kept the Mitre tavern in Fenchurch 
Street, and owned land at Graysdale in Lan- 
cashire, where the family was originally 
seated (Foster, Lancashire Pediffre€s).xo\mg 
llawlinson followed his father's business ; he 
was admitted a freeman of the Vintners' 
Company on 12 Oct. 1670, and was elected 
master in 1687 and in 1696. The company 
possess a silver-gilt standing cup and cover 
presented to them by Ha^inson in 1687. 
On 6 Aug. 1686 he was knighted at Windsor, 
and in the following month was appointed 
by the king, with Sir Thomas Fowles, sheriff 
of Ijondon and Middlesex (Luttrell, Rela- 
tion of State AffairSf i. 386). He was elected 
alderman of the ward of Castle Baynard 
on 1 Dec. 1696 (i^.), and was appointed 
colonel of the trained bands in July 1690, 
and colonel of the White regiment on 21 June 
1706. On 22 Sept. 1706 he became president 
of Bridewell and Bethlehem hospitals, and 
on Michaelmas day following was cnosen lord 
mayor. During his mayoralty the city cele- 
brated Marlborough's victories in Flanders. 
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At Kawlinson's request the queen presented 
the trophies and colours taken at Ramilies 
and other engagements to the city, to be 
hung in the Guildhall. 

Rawlinson died in November 1708 at his 
house in the Old Bailey, and was buried on 
the 18th in the church of St. Dionis, in the 
tomb of his father. A portrait is in the 
court room at Vintners* Hall. His will, 
dated 20 Jan. 1700, with a codicil of 28 July 
1707 (Lane, 44), mentions the manor of Was- 
perton in Warwickshire, and his ancestral 
property in Graysdale, Lancashire. He mar- 
ried Mary, eldest daughter of Richard Taylor, 
of Tumham Green, who kept the Devil tavern 
by the Temple. She was buried in St. Dionis 
Church on 1 March 1724-6. By her liaw- 
linson had fifteen children. His sons Thomas 
and Richard are noticed separately. 

A grandson, SiB Thokas Rawlinson (d. 
1769), also lord mayor of London, was son 
of the elder Sir Thomas's son William (who 
died at Antwerp in 1732). He was elected 
alderman of Broad Street ward in 1746, and 
sheriff of London and Middlesex on Mid- 
siunmer day 1748. He became a member of 
the Grocers' Company, and served the office 
of master. On the death, on 27 Nov. 1753, 
of Edward Ironside, lord mayor, soon after 
accession to office, Rawlinson was elected 
lord mayor for the remainder of the year. 
He was knighted in 1760, was colonel of the 
Red regiment of trained bands, and was a 
prominent member of the Honourable Artil- 
lery Company, to which he presented in 1763 
a * sheet of red colours.' He was elected 
vice-president of the company in July 1766 1 
(Raikes, Hist, of the Hon.Arttllery Company y I 
ii. 10, 13). He died at his house in Fen- 
church Street on 3 Dec. 1769, and his will, 
dated 3 Aug. in that year, was proved on 
18 Dec. He lived latterly at his estate of 
Stowlangtoft Hull in Suffolk,which he bought 
in 1760. lie was twice married, first to the 
youngest daughter of Thomas Carew, of 
Crocombe in Somerset; and, secondly, to Miss 
Mason of Sudl)ury. His only daughter, 
Susannah, married Sir George Wombwell, 
bart. A son Walter inherited his Suffolk 
estates, and became a partner in the firm of 
Ladbroke, Robinson, & Co., bankers. Walter 
Rawlinson was elected alderman of Dowgate 
in 1773, and resigned in 1777. He was also 
president of Bridewell and Bethlehem Hos- 
pitals. He was knighted in 1774, and repre- 
sented Queenborough in parliament fro' 
1774 to 1784, and Huntinflrdon from 178^ 
1790. He died withoi'* ^ Tons] 

Place, London, on 13 
[City Records ; Mi) 
Vintnm' Company, 



Chalmers's Biographical Diet. xxvi. 67-8 ; Gent. 
Mag. 1843, ii. 226 ; Commonplace book of J. or 
T. Rawlinson, Guildhall Library MS. 200, givN 
moDumental inscriptions in St. Dionis £uk- 
church.] C. W-H. 

RAWLINSON, THOMAS (1681-1725), 
bibliophile, bom in the Old BiEiiley in the 
parish of St. Sepulchre, London, on 25 March 
1681, was eldest son of Sir Thomas Rawlin- 
son (1647-1708) [a. v.], by Mary {d, 1725), 
eldest daughter of Richard Taylor of Tum- 
ham Green, Middlesex ; Richard Rawlinaoo 
[q. v.] was a younger brother. After educa- 
tion under William Day at Cheam, and at 
Eton under John Newborough, Thomas ma- 
triculated at Oxford, from St. John's Col- 
lege, on 25 Feb. 1699 ; but he left the uni- 
versity in 1701, and studied at the Middle 
Temple, where he had been entered as early 
as 7 Jan. 1696 (certificate of admission in 
Bodleian Library). He was called to the baron 
19 May 1705, and thereupon made a long tour 
through England and the Low Countries, his 
travels fostering an already precocious taste 
for antiquities, manuscripts, and rare books. 
These, said his brother Richard, he ' collected 
in almost all faculties,' but more particularly 
' old and beautiful editions of tlie classical 
authors, and whatever directly or indirectly 
related to English history.' Returning to 
London, Rawlinson devoted himself to the 
study of municipal law, with a prospect of 
good practice, but on succeeding to a laive 
estate upon the death of his father in jSo- 
vember 1708, his main efibrts were directed 
to amassing books, manuscripts, and, in a 
lesser degree, pictures. He resided for some 
years in Gray s Inn, where his accumulation 
of books compelled him to sleep in a passage. 
In 1716 he hired London House in Alders- 
gat« Street for the reception of his library ; 
there, 'among dust and cobwebs and bul- 
warks of paper,' he used to * regale himself 
with the sight and scent of innumerable 
black-letter volumes, arranged in sable garb, 
and stowed three deep from the bottom to 
the top of the house ' (Dibdiw, Biblwmania, 
p. 344 ; an engraving of Ijondon House as it 
stood in 1808 is given in Robebtb's Book- 
hunter in London, 1895, p. 40). He was 
elected a governor of Bridewell and Bethle- 
hem Hospitals in 1706, of St. Bartholomew's 
in 1712, a fellow of the Royal Society on 
19 Feb. 1713, and of the Society of Anti- 
\ in 1724. Rawlinson's sole publica- 
""""T his own name was a copy of 
■'« Oxford University Collection 
of the Duke of Gloucester in 
applied valuable xnatflriib 
■- He wfts on mtimate 
4iM8 To. T.l tbe u^ 
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quary ; with John Murray, the bibliophile ; 
and with the ' biblioclast/ John Bagford 
r^. v.l Michael Maittaire [q. v.] dedicated 
his * Juyenal ' to him in 1716. Rawlinson 
frequently lent manuscripts to and otherwise 
benefited Thomas Heame, who speaks of him 
warmly as a fellow Jacobite, a staunch friend, 
a strenuous upholder of the church, * contra 
fimaticorum rabiem,' and as the most judi- 
cious and industrious of collectors. Heame's 
< Aluredi Beverlacensis Annales ' (1716) was 
printed from a manuscript in Rawlinson's 
colleetion. Rawlinson married, on 22 Sept. 
1724, his serrant, Amy Frewin, formerly a 
maid at a coffee-house in Aldersgate Street, 
and died without issue at London House on 
6 Aug. 1725 (Hist, lUgist. Chron. Diary, p. 
96). He was buried in St. Botolph's, Aiders- 
gate Street. 

liawlinson^s collection of printed books, 
* the largest at that time known to be offered 
to the public ' (Nichols), was sold in sixteen 

rarts, the first sale beginning on 7 March 
722, the sixteenth and last on 4 March 1734, 
and each occupying between fifteen and thirty 
days. Of these sales the first six were ar- 
ranged for by Thomas himself (though the 
mxtn actually took place after his death), the 
remainder by his brother Richard. At the last 
sale (besides ei^ht hundred printed books) 
were sold Rawlmson's manuscripts, 1,020 in 
number. The auctioneer was Thomas Bal- 
lard ; the catalogues, which were compiled 
in heterogeneous fashion, are now very rare. 
The Bodleian LibraiTy however, possesses 
them all, the majority being marked m manu- 
script with the prices realised, and a few with 
the purchasers' names as well. A list of these 
catalogues is given in the ' Bibliotheca He- 
beriana.' In choice Elzevirs and Aldine edi- 
tions of the classics, Rawlinson's ' C. & P.' 
(collated and perfect) may still often be 
traced. His collection of Caxtons (which 
are not noted by Blades) was also superb. 
Rawlinson's pictures, including a crayon por- 
trait of the collector by his brother Richard, 
were sold by Ballard at the Two Golden 
Balls, Hart Street, Covent Garden, on 4 and 
6 April 1734. Of the Rawlinson catalogues 
the enthusiastic Dibdin writes that if ' all 
these bibliothecal corps had only been consoli- 
dated into one compact, wedge-like phalanx ' 
(by which he means one thick octavo vo- 
lume), we should be better able to do homage 
to the ' towering spirit ' of this * leviathan of 
book-collectors? Addison, who had an an- 
tipathy for bibliomaniacs, is supposed to 
haTB luid Rawlinson in view when (m Tatler, 
Nou 156) he drew his celebrated portrait of 
'Von Folio,' a 'learned idiot— an universal 
V JO air as the tide-pages of all authors ; ' 



who thinks he gives you an account of an 
author when he tells you the name of his 
editor and the year in which his book was 
printed. 

[Rawlinson MS. (Bodl. Libr. J. 4to, 4 pp. 
147^-65), kindly communicated, with other valu- 
able not<»8, by G-. W. Wheeler, esq., of the Bod- 
leian Library ; Booster 8 Alumni Ozod. 1500-1714; 
Hist. Register. 1724 and 1725; Nichols's Lit. 
Anecd. vol. v. passim, and Lit. lllustr. vol. iii. ; 
Chalmers's Biogr. Diet.; Wheatleyand Cunning- 

, ham's London, i. 24, 221 ; Hearne's Collectanea, 
ed. Doble (Oxford Hist. Soc.), vols. ii. and iii. 

I passim; Aubrey's Lives, 1813, ii. 93; Cough's 
British Topogr. ; Maittaire's Annales Typo- 
graphics, pp. 128, 374 ; Roberts's Book-hunter 
in London, pp. 39, 40 ; Dibdin's Bibl. 1 842, pp. 
343-6, containing a full list of the Rawlinson 
catalogues as derived from Heber; Didot's 
Nouvelle Biographie G^n6rale.] T. S. 

RAWLINSON, Sir WILLIAM (1640- 
1696), serjeant-at-law, second son of Wil- 
liam Kawlinson, of Graithwaite and Rus- 
land Hall, Lancashire, was bom at Gray- 
thwaite on 16 June 1640. The father had 
been captain in a troop of volunteers in 
the parliamentary cause during the civil 
wars, doing good service at Marston Moor 
and Ribble Bridge. His mother was Eliza- 
beth, daughter oiAnthonySawrey of Plump- 
ton (Foster, Lancashire Pedigrees). Wil- 
liam entered Gray's Inn on 20 Feb. 1666-7, 
and in 1667 was called to the bar. He 
obtained a fair practice as a chancery lawyer 
(Hist. MSS, Comm. 1 1th Rep. pt. ii. passim). 
In Easter term 1686 he obtained the dignity 
of the coif, and at the revolution of 1688 
was appointed one of the three commis- 
sioners for the great seal, lie helped to 
draft the amendments to the act which 
authorised the commissioners to execute the 
office of lord chancellor (March 1688-9) 
(ib. 12th Rep. vi. 67, 13th Rep. vii. 100), 
and was knighted by William at Hampton 
Court on 5 March 1688-9 (Luttrbll, jiela- 
tioHf i. 606). In November 1690 he ap- 
peared before the House of Lords to give 
evidence against the bill for reformation of 
the abuses of the court of chancery, * a chair 
bein^ allowed' him on account of his in- 
firmities (Hist. MSS. Comm. 13th Rep. v. 
130 ; LxJTTRELL, Relation^ ii. 128). 

Rawlinson acted as commissioner of the 
seal for three years, but in March 1693 Sir 
John Somers became sole keeper, and Somers 
successfully opposed the king's proposal to 
appoint Rawlmson chief baron of the ex- 
cheauer in succession to Sir Robert Atkyns, 
on tne ground that he was ignorant of com- 
mon law. liawlinson accordingly returned to 
the bar, where, as late as October 1697, he 



Rawson 

Lh found as edijeitnt pleading for Ihe Duke 
of Devonshire. In 1695 Godolphin renewed 
former efforts to secure him promotion 
{Hiit. MSS. Comm. 13th Rep. vii. 105), but 
thev came to nothing. Jiawlinaon died on 
II May 1703, and was buried in the church 
at Hendon, where he had purchased an old 
mansion of the Whichcotes in Brent Street. 
In Hendon church there is a monument to 
his memory with a long Latin inscription. 

He waa twice married. B; his first wife 
be hod two dauffbters, Elixabeth and Ann, 
both of whom had descendants. By his 
second wife, Jane, dau([h(er of Edward 
Noaewofihy of Devon, and Honors, a daugh- 
ter of Sir John Maynard ( 1603-1690) [q. v.]. 
he had one son, who died an infant (Fosteb, 
XnnciuAire Pedigrees ; Lysons, Environs of 
London, ii. 230). The second wife died 



1712, begueathinff -TOO/, for the puipose of 
establishing a school for girls. She 
buried in Ealing church, and 
was erected there. 

[HiBt, MSS. Comm. Roporls, nbi supra ; Fobh's 
Jodges of Kag\a.aA. lii. 344 ; Burke's Landed 
Gentry, 1B87; Foster's Gray's Ian Reg.; Lysons's 
Environs of Jjoudon. ii, 330, iii. 79; Luttrell's 
Relation of State Afiairs ; Foster's Lancashire 
Pedigrees. The William Bawliuson who gra- 
doaled at St. John's CoUi'ge, Cambridge, B.A. in 
16B7. was a son of Bob Rawlinaoa of Cartmsl, 
lAUiznshire, and is not identioil with the above 
William Rnwlinson: see Mojor's Enlries to St. 
John's Coll. Cambr. i. 101.] W. A. S. 

KAWSON, GEORGE (1807-1889), 
hymn-writer, was bom at Leeds on C June 
1807. Educated at Clunie's school, Man- 
chester, he was articled to a firm of Leeds 
solicitors, and ultimately practised for him- 
eelf. Retiring from busineaa, he went to 
CUfton, and died there on '>o March 1880. 

A manof much piety, Rawson wrote many 
hymns. His earliest ellbrta appeared snony- 
moiisly, under the sifrnature of 'A Leeds 



Layman.' A collect ioi 



published 



'Hymns, Verses, and Chants/with his 
name on the title-page (London, 1877){ and 
asmall volume, 'Songs of Spiritual Thought,' 
embracing a selection from the earlier col- 
lection, wag issued by the Religious Tract 
Society in 1885. There ia much diversity of 
style and treatment in his verse, anc' 
hymns, original in subject and form, 
both poetic and devout. His be; ' 
hymn is one for the communinn " 
redeemed,' but othmdgg include 
church collectioi 
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RAW80N, JOHN, ViaooirsT Clof- 
HBFF (1470P-1H7), bom about 1470, im 
descended from on ancient family seated U 
Water Fryston in Yorkshire ; his &tlwt, 
Richard Rawson, was from 1478 to 1483, 
senior warden of the Mercers' Company, and 
in 1476 served aa alderman in LoDdai, 

1497, and i 
buried with her husband at St. Mair Mag- 
dalene's, Old Fish Street. A brotbar 
Richard was chaplain to Henry VIII and 
archdeacon of Essex, and died in 1543. 

John was the eldest son, and in 1492 wis 
made free of the Mercers' Company ; before 
September 1497 he joined the knighta o( 
St. John, whose beadquartera were then st 
Rhodes. In 1510 he was employed on soma 
mission to Rome connected with the order; 
on his way be was entertained in great 
sUto at Venice by the doge {Cat. Venetim 
Slate Poper», vol. ii. No. 64). In l.ill he 
was appointed prior of Kilmainham, aa 
office which carried with it the headship of 
the order in Ireland and a seat in iha 
Irish bouse of peers : at the same time be 
was sworn of the Irish privy council. He 
also held the precept-oriea of Queningtoo, 
Qloucesterahire, and Swinfield. 

In 1517 RawBon was msdetreaaurer of lie- 
land, hut in the following year was summoned 
to the defence of Rhodes, then besii.'ged bylis 
Turks. In 1519 he obtained a license from 
the king to go abroad for three years; but 
apparently he did not leave England, for hii 
license was revoked, and he was compellfd 
to return to Ireland in July 1520 with 
Surrey {Letttn and Papers of Henry I'lll, 
vol. iii. No. 2889). He remained in Ireland 
until March 1532, and then seems to hsve 
made his way to Rhodes, as his name 
appears at the head of the list of Engliah 
knights reviewed there by Villiers de L'ltif 
that year (Vu'etot, Jlist. of tke 



returned to Ireland, being reappointed 
treasurer in the same year. In 1525 he 
again received a license to travel abroad for 
three years, and in June 152" was with 
L'Isle Adam at Cometo in Italy ; in the 
same month be was appointed turcopoher 
or commander of the turcopoles or light in- 
fantry of the order, an office which carried 
th it the headship of the English 'IflBgue' 
d care of the coast defences of Malta and 
hodes. But in the following year Henry 
''" who needed Rawson's aer\-ic*s in the 
listratifi^f Ireland, secured lus ie«p- 
of Kilmainham, ud 
.rer of Ireland. 
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lUwaon took m 



e part in the work of 



the Irish privv cuuocit ; lie n 
kncj the chief BuppoKtr of tUe govtrnment ' 
(Bauwecl): he maintainecl an eatablisli- 
ment second onlv I o that of the lord deputy. 
In i<i32 he look part in the proceedings 
•gainst Sir William SkelRngton [q. v.], aixl 
in ItVU WM oae of the few who remained 
loyal during Kildarc's rebellion [see Fitz- 
gerald, Ubiuid, ninth Eabi. of Kildare] ; 
during its course Lis property was plundered 
by the insurgents, and he was present at 
the surrender of )Iosse Castle. In 1535 
Brabaion recom mended him to Cromwell 
•for the lord-chancellorship of Ireland, but 
the suggestion was not carried out. In 
^540 he was one of those who made deposi- 
tions against lord-deputj Grey, who was 
ucueed of openly supporting the Geral- 
dinea [»ee Gbbt, Lobd Lbonibd]. Mean- 
while Henry hod resolved to dissolve the 
order of St. John ; after prolonged negotla* 
tions llawson surrendered the priory of 
Kilmainham, and received in return apen< 
lion of &ve hundred marks, and on '22 Nov. 
l&ll was created Viscount Clontarff for 
life. But his health was broken i in 1534 
he was described as old and impotent, 
■jid after some years of illness he died in 
I&47, when Oswald Massingberd was ap- 
pointed by the grand master to succeed him 
utitular prior of Kilraainham (Whitwosth 
PoRTEB, Kniyhtt qf St. John, pp. 733-4). 
The peerages, without giving any authority, 
•Ute that he lived till 1660, but no mention 
of faim has been found dtirJnsr this period, 
ftnd his age makes it improbable. 

ClontarlT left some natural children ; a 
dttughler Catherine married Kowland, son of 
Patrick White, baron of the Irish exchequer, 
ftod the Sir John Itawson who freijuently 
occurs in the Irish records during Eliiabeths 
leign may have been a son. Several of Itaw- 
■on s letters to Wolsey and others are in the 
■tate papers. 

Jijtate Papers, Henry VIII. passim ; Letters 
Piipert of Henry VIII, ed. Brewer and 
Gurdner, pasiim ; Materials for the Hist, of the 
E«igo of Henry VII (Rolls Ser.), i. 401, 610; 
CkL Cnmr M3S. and Book of Howth, passim ; 
IrfUKelles's Liber Munerum Hib.; MorHa's 
Oalrndar of Patent RolU. Ireland ; TeaUmeata 
Eborscensia (Sartces Siic.\ pt. iv. ; Le Mere's 
Fasli EmI. Angl.; Arahdall's Mon. Hibeniicam, 
1786, pp. 2H^e, 796 ; BngweU's Ireland under 
the Tudon, vol. i. passim ; Abbi Yertot's Hist, 
of the Knights of Malta, 172S, torn. i. App, p. 
154; Whitirortb Porter's Knights of St. John, 
K>. 846, 737, 733-4; Rent. Mag. 1858, ii. 179- 
IM ; Bnrke'B, Lodge's, and O. E. C.'s Peeragci.] 
A. i\ P. 



EAWSON, Sib WILLIAM (1783- 
1827), whose name was originally Adahb, 
oculist, youngest son of Uenry Adams, was 
born at Stanburv in the parish of Morwin- 
Btow, Cornwall,' on fi Dec. 1783. He was 
assistant to .lohu Hill, a, surgeon at Barn- 
staple, and about 180r)came to London to 
complete his education at St. Thomas's and 
Guy 8 Uospilals. John Cunniugham Saun- 
ders, the demonstralor of anatomy at the 
former hospital, hadjust founded the London 
Infirmary in CharteAouse Square for curing 
diseases of the eye. Adams att«nde<l his de- 
monstrations, and assisted him in the surgical 
operations at the infirmary. In 1807 he was 
elected M.It.C.S, of London, and shortly 
afterwards moved to Exeter, where he esta- 
blished, and became surgeon lo, the West of 
England infirmary for curing eye disease on 
the lines of the institution at which he had 
been trained. From that date to 1)^10 he 
lived for the most part at Exeter and Bath, 
but he claimed to have operated successfully 
at Dublin and Edinburgh. In 1810 he re- 
turned to Loudon. 

At this date Adams, who was full of 
energy, sugj^stod to Sir David Uundas, the 
commander-in-chief, the formation of an 
institution for the exclusive treatment of 

Censionera dismissed from the army as 
lind through Egyptian ophthalmia. In 
1813 he encouraged the belief that he had 
discovered a cure for that complaint, but bis 
enemies allirmud that the discovery had been 
made by Saunders. Several operations 
were performed hv him in the hospital for 
seamen at Greenwich, and on the question 
whether they had been efficacious, and on 
the originality of his treatment, controversy 
raged for several years. When Havdon in- 
jured his eyesight in 1B13 through exces- 
sive application lo work, he was cured by 
Adams (HirrwN, Corrapondence, i. 81); 
but when Wolcot, at the age of nearly 
ighty, allowed Adams to operate on his 
rarst eye, the elfect was to make him 
worse off than he was before' (Heddisq, 
Past CelebrilifJi, i. ^41). Adams was made 
surgeon and oculist-e.xtraordinary to the 
prince regent and to the dukes of Kent 
and Sussex, and on 11 May 1814 he was 
knighted at Carlton House. Anophthalmia 
institution was founded for him on I Dec. 
1817 in part of the York hospital at Chel- 
sea ; and when these premises were found 
inconvenient, he gratuitously attended, from 
that dale to 18^1, numerous cases in a build- 
ing in the Regent's Park which was used as 
& hospital, but had been originally con- 
Btructed by him for the purpose of establish- 
ing a manufactory for steam guns. A select 
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committee reported on this institution, and 
on the claims of Adams to public money, 
and in the end parliament voted him the 
sum of 4,000/., Lord Palmerston supporting 
him with great warmth. 

Adams and his relatives were largely in- 
terested in the Anglo-Me.xican mine, and in 
1825 he published a pamphlet on its ' actual 
state.' An amusing account of his specula- 
tions in such undertakings, as narrated in a 
stage-coach journey, is given in the * Diary ' 
of Charles Abbot, first baron Colchester Cni. 
443-4). The Mexican adventure probaoly 
proved a failure,and the last years of Adams*s 
life seem not to have been attended with suc- 
cess. He died at Upper Gloucester Place, 
Dorset Square, London, on 4 Feb. 1827, and 
was buried in St. John's Wood cemetery, St. 
Marylebone parish, on 9 P^eb. His wife was 
Jane Eliza, fourth daughter and coheiress of 
Colonel George Kawson, M.P. for Armagh. 
She died in Kome in 1844, and was buried 
there. They had five children, the eldest of 
whom is the present Sir Kawson William 
Uawson. In compliance with the will of 
the widow of Colonel liawson, and by royal 
license, Adams took the name of Kawson on 
» March 1825. 

He published 1. 'l*ractical Observations 
on Kctropion or E version of the Eyelids,' 
1812. 2. * Practical Enquiry into Causes 
<»f fnM|uent Failure of the Operation of De- 
pn'Msiou,' 1817. 3. *Treatis«e on Artificial 
Pupil,' 1819. 4. 'Present Operations and 
Future Prospects of the Mexican Mine Asso- 
ciation,' 1825. He contributed on * Egyptian 
Ophthalmia' to * Tilloch's Philosopnical 
Magazine,' xli. 329-31 (1831), and K)n the 
( )j>eration of Cataract ' to the * London 
>Iedical Kepository ' for 1814. 

[Boase and Courtney's Bibl. Cornub. ii. 551- 
553 (for bibliography of writings by him, and re- 
lating to him) ; Gent. Mag. 18127, pt. i. p. 187 ; 
Boase's Collectanea Cornub. pp. 789-90.] 

W. P. C. 

RAY. [See also Rae.] 

RAY, BENJAMIN (1704-1760), anti- 
quary, son of Joseph Kay, merchant, and a 
kinsman of Maurice Johnson [q. v.], was bom 
in 1704 at Spalding, Lincolnshire, where he 
was educated under Timothy Neve (1694- 
1757) [q. v.] He afterwards proceeded to 
St. John's College, Cambridge, where he was 
admitted a pensioner on 10 Oct. 1721, being 
then * aged 17»' and graduated B.A. in 1725 
and M.A. in 1730. After leaving the uni- 
versity he took orders, and became per- 
petual curat^jof Cowbit and Surflee* 
colnshire. From 1723 to 17;^ he w 
of the grammar sc^' ""-iaforf 

aUo held a curacy \e] 



well-known ' Gentlemen's Society' of Spald- 
ing, to which Newton, Pope, Bentley,ana Gay 
sometime belonged [see JoHirsoN, MArBiCEj. 
He was secretary in 1735, and afterwiiu 
vice-president, and exhibited at meetings of 
the society many antiquities of great value 
and interest (Stukeley, Diaries and Letterif 
Surtees Soc. iii. 125, 126, ii. 306). He com- 
municated a paper by liimself on ' The Truth 
of the Christian Religion demonstrated from 
the Keport propagated throughoat theOentile 
world about the birth of Chriat, that a 
Messiah was expected, and from the authority 
of Heathen Writers, and from the Coins of 
the Koman Emperors.' It was not printed. 
To the Koyal Society Ray sent * Account of 
a Waterspout raised upon Land in Lincoln- 
shire' (Phii. Trans, Abr. 1751, x. 271), 
which Maurice Johnson described to Dr. 
Birch as * the most remarkable phenomenon 
communicated to us since Newton's time.' 
Kay was also an authority upon coins (GenL 
Mag, 1757, p. 499). He died unmarried at 
Spalding on 26 Aug. 1760. He is described 
as a ' moat ingenious and worthy man, pos- 
sessed of good learning, but ignorant of the 
world, indolent and thoughtless, and often 
very absent.' Some amusing instances of his 
absence of mind were communicated to 
Nichols by his friend, Samuel Pegge {Illmtr. 
of Lit, viii. 548). 

[Bibl. Topogr. Br't. 3rd ser. pt. i. No. I 
pp. xxxii-iii, No. 2 pp. 67. 68, 63, 413; Grul. 
Cant.; Gent. Mag. 1760, p. 443; Watts Bibl. 
Brit. i. 793; TroUope's Sltraford, p. 73 (which 
gives the name as Wray); ChHlmprs's Bi-gr- 
Diet ] G. Le G. N. 

RAY, JAMES if, 1745), chronicler of 
the *4o,' was a native of Whitehaven in 
Cumberland. On the advance from Edin- 
burgh of the rebel army under Prince Charlw 
Edward Stuart, in the autumn of 1745, lUy 
marched with a party of his townsmen, who 
intended to join the royal garrison at Caa^ 
lisle. But Carlisle surrendered to the rehel« 
before he arrived, whereupon he followed the 
advance of the rebels to Derby as closely as he 
was able. All the information he obtained 
concerning them he reported to the Duke of 
Cumberland, whose forces he met at Staf- 
ford on 5 Jan. 1746. With the duke's army 
he continued till the final victory at Cul- 
loden. He published, probably in 1 746, * The 
Acts of the Rebels, written by an Egyptian. 
Being an Abstract of the Journal of Mr. 
James Ray of WTiitehaven, Volunteer under 
the Duke of Cumberland.' This is a nam- 
nhlet of thirty-two pages, and was reprinted 
'' Preston in 1881. About the same aatehe 
If shed * A Complete History of the Ke- 
'n in 1745,' of which many editions 
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appeared (Manchester, 12mOy 1746; York, 
l2mo, 1749; Bristol, 12mo, 1750; White- 
haven, 8yo, 1754). It is in many ways the 
best and most trustworthy account extant 
of the campaign and of the state of feeling 
in England [cf. art. Home, John]. 

[Ray 8 Works.] A. N. 

RAY, JOHN (1627-1705), naturaUst, 
was bom at Black Notley, near Braintree, 
Essex, probably on 29 Nov. 1627. He was 
baptised on 29 June 1628, and in a letter 
dated SO June 1702 {Correspondetice^ p. 401) 
he speaks of himself as ' now almost three- 
aoore and fifteen.' His father, lloger Itay, 
was a blacksmith. Until 1670 he himself 
spelt his nameWray ; but he then dropped the 
initial W, on the ground apparently that it 
was not possible to latinise it (ib, p. 65). 
An unsubstantiated tradition connects the 
great natuzalist with the family of Keay of 
Gill House, Bromfield, Cumberland (Hutch- 
ursoir. History of Cumberland ; Gent. Mag, 
1794, i. 420; Euex Naturalist ^ iii. 296, iv. 
119). liay was educated first at Braintree 
grammar school, whence he entered Catha- 
rine Hall, Cambridge (28 June 1644), at the 
cost of a Squire Wyvill {Cottage Gardener, 
T. 221); a year later Isaac Barrow (1630- 
1677) [q. vj left the neighbouring grammar 
achool of Felsted for Trinity College. In 
1646 Ray migrated from Catharine Ilall to 
Trinity College, coming under the tuition 
of Dr. Duport, who preceded Barrow as re- 

Sius nrofessor of Greek. In 1647 he gra- 
uatea B.A., and in 1649 was elected to a 
minor fellowship at the same time as Barrow. 
He proceeded M.A. and was appointed Greek 
lecturer in 1651, mathematical lecturer in 
1658, humanity reader in 1655, prselector in 
1657, junior dean in 1658, and college steward 
in 1659 and 1660. 

Derham speaks of him (Select Remains) at i 
this time as a good Hebrew scholar, an | 
eminent tutor, and, according to Archbishop 
Tenison, celebrated as a preacher of ' solid 
and useful diyinity.' But he was not at the ; 
time in holy orders. Ray's * Wisdom of 
God in the Creation,' first published in 1691, - 
and his ' Discourses concerning the Dissolu- 
tion and Chan^ of the World ' (1692), were 
college exercises or * commonplaces,' and 
his funeral sermons on Dr. Arrowsmith, ' 
mast^ of Trinity, who died in 1658, and on , 
John Nid, senior fellow, who collaborated 
with him in his first work and who died 
about 1659, were also preached before his 
ordination. 

In August and Sejrtember 1658 Ray made 
the first of his botanical tours of which we 
the itineraries, riding through the 



Midland counties and North Wales. In 1660 
he published his first work, the ' Catalogus 
plantarum circa Cantabrigiam nascentium,' 
a duodecimo of 285 pages, enumerating 626 
species in alphabetical order, with a careful 
synonymy, notes on uses and structure, and 
descriptions of new species. It was the first 
local catalogue of the plants of a district 
which had been issued in England. 

On 23 Dec. 1660 Ray was ordained dea- 
con and priest by Robert Sanderson [q. y.l, 
bishop of Lincoln, in the Barbican Cha]^el. 
In July and August 1661, in company with 
his pupil, Philip (afterwards Sir Philip) 
Skippon, Ray maae a second botanical 
journey, going through Northumberland into 
tlie south of Scotland, and returning through 
Cumberland. Between May and July 1662, 
in company with another pupil, Francis 
Willughby [q. v.J, he again traversed the 
Midlands and North Wales, retuminff 
through South Wales, Devon, Cornwall, and 
the south-western counties. Although his 
theological views in the main harmonised 
with those of the church establishment 
under Charles II, Ray, with thirteen other 
fellows of colleges, resigned his fellowship 
(24 Aug. 1662), rather than subscribe in ac- 
cordance with the * Bartholomew Act ' of 
1662. Though he considered the covenant 
an unlawful oath, he declined to declare 
that it was not binding on those who had 
taken it. Till his death he remained in lay 
communion with the established church. 

In 1662 Ray and Willughby agreed to at- 
tempt a systematic description of the whole 
organic world, Willughby undertaking the 
animals and Ray the plants. In fulfilment 
of thi^cheme, Ray, Willughby, Skippon, 
and^jAtf^er pupil, Nathaniel Bacon, left 
Ipril 1 663, and spent three jears 
, visiting Holland, Germany, Switzer- 

id, Italy, Sicily, and Malta. Although 

ainly interested in natural history, Ray, 
on this as on all his journeys, carefully re- 
corded antiquiti^, local customs, and insti- 
tutions. On the return journey Willughby 
parted from them at Montpellier, and visited 
Spain. Their joint continental * Observa- 
tions ' were not published until 1673. 

The winter of 1666-7 Ray devoted partly 
to the arrangement of Willughby's collec- 
tions at Middleton Hall, W^arwickshire, and 
partly to drawing up systematic tables of 
plants and animals for Dr. John Wilkins's 
* Essay towards a Real Character.' These 
tables are interesting as the first sketch of 
the whole of his systematic work. Shortly 
afterwards Ray, at the request of Wilkins, 
translated the'^latter's * Essay' into Latin, 
but the translation was never published, 
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and, though long presen'ed by the Royal ' pleted Willughby's Latin notes on birdit 
Society, is now lost. In the summer of 1667 which he published in 1676 as ' Francisci 
liay and Willughby made another journey Willughbeii Omithologia/ illustrated with 
into Cornwall, making notes on the mines copperplates engraved at the expense of Mn. 
and smelting works as well as on the plants Willughby. Kay then translated the work 
and animals ; and, having returned through into English, in which language it wis 
Hampshire to London, Kay was persuaded issued, * with many additions throughout,' 
to become a fellow of the Royal Society, in 1678. With regard to this and sabw- 
and was admitted 7 Nov. 1667. quent works Sir James Edward Smith truly 

Willughby married a little later, and Ray observes that * from the affectionate ctre 
made his summer journey in 166d alone, with which Ray has cherished the fame of 
visiting Yorkshire and Westmoreland, but his departed friend, we are in danger of at- 
retuming to Middleton Hall for the follow- 1 tributing too much to AVillughby and too 
ing winter and spring. The two friends little to himself.* 

then began a series o? experiments on the On the death of Lady Cassandra 'Wil- 
motion of the sap in trees, which were partly lughby, the mother of his friend, in 1676, 
described in the * Philosophical Transact ions' Ray's pupils were taken from his care. He 
for 1669, but were continued for some years removed to Sutton Coldfield, about four 
later. miles from Middleton, and thence, at Ni- 

In 1670 Ray published anonymously the chaelmas 1677, to Falkboume Hall, near 
first edition of his ' Collection' of English Wit ham, Elssex, then the residence of Edward 
Proverbs,' and also his ' Catalogus Plan- Bullock, to whose son he probably acted as 
tarum An^lise,* which, though only alpha- tutor. In March 1679 Ray's mother, Eliia- 
betical in its arrangement, and confined to beth Ray, died at the Dewlands, a boiue 
flowering plants, far surpassed in accuracy , which he had built for her, at Black Notlej, 
Merrett's ' Pinax,* its chief predecessor. In to which he moved in the following Janet 
the same year he declined, owing to poor j and in which he lived for the remainder of 
health, an ofier to travel abroad with three | his life. 

j'oung noblemen; but in 1671 he made a tour I In 1682 Kay published his first inde- 
mto the northern counties, taking Thomas pendent systematic work on plants, the 
Willisel [q. v.] with him as an assistant in * Methodus Plantarum Nova,' an elaboration 
collecting. ' of the tables prepared for Wilkins fourteen 

The death of Francis Willughby, 3 July ' years before. In this he first showed the 

1672, made a great change in Kay's life. He true nature of buds, and employed the divi- 
was left an annuity of 60/., which seems to sion of flowering plants into dicotvMons 
have been his main income for the rest of and monocotyledons, lie recognise<{ his in- 
his career. The education of Willughby 's debtedness to Caesalpinus and to Robert 
two sons occupied much of his time during Morison [q. v.] ; but, by basing his system 
the next four years, while the editing ot* mainly upon the fruit and also in part upon 
his friend's unfinished zoological works the flower, the leaf and other characteristics, 
formed one of his chief labours for his last ! he both indicated many of the natonl 
twenty-seven years. Having taken up his ; orders now employed by botanists and made 
residence at Middleton Hall, he married, in ' practically the first decided step towards a 

1673, Margaret Oakeley, a member of the ■ natural system of classification. Unforto- 
household, who assisted him in teaching the nately he retained the primary division of 
children. His account of his foreign travels ' plants into herbs, shrubs, and trees, and 
published in the same year, *with a catalogue denied the existence of buds on herbaceoos 



of plants not native of England,' contained 
also a narrative of Willughbv's journey 
through Spain : and the first edition of his 
* Collection of English Words not generally 
used,' a valuable glossary of northern and 
southern dialect (1674), contained * Cata- 
logues of English Birds and Fishes, and an 
account of the . . . refining such metals . . . 
as are gotten in England,* which were also 
partly Willughby's work. Beside? ♦*»• nww 



plants. 

The death of Morison in 1683 redirected 
his attention to the ambitious scheme pre- 
viously abandoned in his favour, the prepara- 
tion of a general history of plants, such as 
that attempted by the Bauhins in the pce- 
ceding generation. The first volume was 
issued in 1686 and the second in 1688, ead 
containing nearly a thousand folio pageii 
the whole being completed without even the 



paration for his younir nupils of '^ help of an amanuensis. A comprehensife 

clator Classicus ' >Ana *mmary of vegetable histology and phyaio- 

lin^e ' in £1 v, induding the researches* of Columna, 

which was firsf ^vu^ ^ 'Udd Mai^ighi, u prized to 
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the first volume. Cuvier and Dupetit 
Thouan say of this {BiographieUniverselle) : 
' We believe that the best monument that 
could be erected to the memory of Kay 
would be the republication of this part of 
his work in a separate form/ The two 
▼olumes describe about 6.900 plants, as com- 
pared with 3,500 in Bauhin*s 'History' 
(1650), and the author's caution is evinced 
by his only admitting Grew's discovery of 
toe sexualltv of plants as ' probable/ In the 
prefiice he for tne first time mentions the 
Msist^nce of Samuel Dale [q. v.^, who during 
his later ^ears st^xKl to nim in much the 
tame relations as AVillughby had stood for- 
merly. 

In 1686 he also published Willughby's 
* Historia Piscium/ more than half of which 
waa his own work, the book being issued at 
the joint expense of Bishop P'ell and the 
Royal Society. The Willughby family 
withheld the help given in the case of the 
' Omithologv.' 

In 1690 he recast the ' Catalogus Plan- 
tarum Anglias ' into a systematic form under 
the title of * Synopsis Methodica Stirpium 
Britannicarum, the first systematic English 
flora, which was for more than seventy 
▼ears the pocket companion of every British 
botanist. In 1691 he published his ' Wisdom 
of Ood manifested in the Works of the 
Creation.' 'Miscellaneous Discourses cou- 
oeming the Dissolution and Changes of the , 
World' followed in 1692. These two volumes ' 
(with the * Collection of Proverbs ') are his 
moat popular works, and are important on 
account of the accurate views they propound 
aa to the nature of fossils, and from tne use 
made of them by Paley. Subsequentlv, at 
the auffgestion of Dr. (afterwaras Sir Tan- 
ered) fik>binson [q. v.J, Ray prepared a 
' Synopsis . . . Quadrupedum et Serpentini 
generis/ a work in which, says Puiteney, 
'we see the first truly systematic arrange- 
ment of animals since the days of Aristotle.' 
His classification was based upon the digits 
and the teeth ; and he distinguished, though 
not under those names, the Solid ungula, 
Rominantia, Pachydermata, Proboscidea, and 
Primates. This work was published in 1693. 
He next set to work to arrange a similar 
synopais of birds and fishes, based upon his 
editions of Willughby's works, but with 
many additions. Though finished early in 
1094, this volume was not issued until after 
his death. 

Eay now thought his life's work com- 
plete ; but, at the request of Dr. (afterwards 
sir Ilans) Sloane, he revised a translation of 
EIr. Leonait Rauwolff'a ' Travels,' adding a 
Mtalogae of the plants of the Levant and a 



collection of observations by other travellers 
in the east. This undertaking, completed 
in 1693, caused him to recast the catalogues 
in his own volume of travels, issued twenty 
years before, and to embody them in a 
'Stirpium Europeearum extra Britannias 
nascent ium Sylloge,' or systematic flora of 
Europe, which was published in 1694, and 
derives much additional importance from 
its preface, in which, for the first time, he 
embarks upon controversy, criticising the 
classifications of plants based by Rivinus 
and Toumefort on the flower. The contro- 
versv was continued in the second edition 
of the ' Synopsis Stirpium Britannicarum ' 
in 1696 ; but, though Kay did not actually 
recant, he was evidently led to revise his 
* Methodus' of 1682, and in the * Methodus 
Plantarum emendata et aucta,' published in 
1703, he not only abandoned the distinction 
between trees and shrubs, but in many 
points follows Kivinus and Toumefort as to 
the importance of the flower. It is this 
revised classification which Lindley says 
{Penny Cyclopadia, s.v. * Ray ') * unquestion- 
ably formed the basis of that method which, 
under the name of the system of Jussieu, is 
universally received at the present day.' 
The book itself was, however, refused by the 
London publishers, and was printed at 
Leyden, the printers, the Waasbergs of 
Amsterdam, contrary to liay's directions, 
fraudulently putting London upon the title- 
page. 

In Gibson's edition of Camden's 'Bri- 
tannia,' published in 1695, all the county 
lists of plants were drawn up by liay, with 
the exception of that for Middlesex, a county 
he seldom visited ; this portion was contri- 
buted by his friend James Petiver [q. v.] 

From about 1690 I^y's attention was 
largely given to the study of insects. The 
notes which Willughby had made on this 
subject had been in his hands since his 
friend's death; but ill-health hindered his 
collecting and practical study. When Lady 
Granville at Exeter was judged insane 
because she collected insects, Kay was called 
as a witness to her sanity. At his death he 
left a completed classification of insects and 
a less complete * history ' of the group. 
These were published by Derham, and are 
said by Kirby to have * combined the system 
of Aristotle with that of Swammerdam, and 
cleared the way for Linnaeus.' He prac- 
tically adopted the modem division of in- 
sects into the Metabola and Ametabola. 
Cuvier, speaking of his zoological work as a 
whole, terms it ' yet more important ' than 
his botanical achievements, it being 'the 
basis of all modem zoology.' 
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With the exception of these entomological 
researches, and a small devotional work, ' A 
Persuasive to a Holy Life,* published in 



in 1735, all the manuscripts came into the 
possession of his wife*s nephew, G^rge Scott 
of Woolston Hall, Essex, who in 1760 



1700, the chief labour of the last years of published the * Select llemains of John Rty,* 



Kay's life seems to have been the third 
volume of the * Historia Plantarum.' This 



including the itineraries of three of hit 
botanical tours, and an unfinished sketch of 



embodied Sloane's Jamaica collections, those i his life by Derham. These manuscripts are 
of Father Camel in the Philippines, and all now in the botanical department of the 
others, 11,700 species in all. It was pub- British Museum. 



lished in 1704. It is upon the completeness 
and critical value of tnis work that liay's 
fame as a systematic botanist mostly de- 
pends. Pulteney, summarising his work as 



Ilay*s 'varied and useful labours have 
justly caused him to be regarded as the father 
of natural history in this country ' (Dinrcii^ 
Life). Though in this connection it is nn- 



a zoologist and botanist, says that he became, doubtedly his employment of sjrstem which 
' without the patronage of an Alexander, the | has attracted most attention, an antecedent 
Aristotle of England and the Linnoeus of j merit lies, perhaps, in the precision of his 
his age.' ' terminology. Gilbert White, in the' Natiuil 

Ray died at the Dewlands, 17 Jan. 1705, | History of Selbome,' says of him (Letter 
his last letter to Sloane, dated ten days ; xiv) : ' Our countryman, the excellent Mr. 
before, in the middle of which his strength | Ilay, is the only describer that conveys some 
failed him, being printed by Derham in the I precise idea in every term or word, miin- 
' Philosophical Letters' (1718). He was ; taining his superiority over hia followers and 
buried in the churchyard at Black Notley, imitators, in spite of the advantage of fresh 
a monument being erected at the expense of discoveries.' This precision, and the strong 
Bishop Compton and others, with a long ; bent of his mind towards the study n 
Latin inscription by the Kev. William Coyte. ' system as exhibiting the natural affinities of 
This monument was removed into the church I plants or animals, llay probably owed in a 
in 1737, an inscription being added describ- considerable degree to his early association 
ing it as a cenotaph; but it was replaced, with Wilkins. It is especially in his loolo- 
probably by Sir Thomas Gery Cullum, who ! gical works that he shows himself to be do 
added a th^rd inscription, in 1782. mere species-monger, but a philosophical 

By his wife, Margaret Oakeley, who sur- naturalist. Of his * Synopsis Methodica Ani- 
vived him, liny had four daughters — twins malium '(1693),Hal1am savB {Literary Hi*- 
bom in 1684, one of whom, Mary, died in ; ton/j iii. 583) : *This work' marks an epoch 
1697, and two others. Jane, the youngest, ; in zoology, not for the additions of new 
married Joshua Blower, vicar of Brad well, species it contains, since there are few wholly 
near Braintree. Two letters from her to . such, but as the first classification of animals 
Sloane, dated 1727, are printed in the ' l^o- that can be reckoned both general and 
ceedings of the Essex Field Club ' (vol. iv. grounded in nature.' With the exceptioo 
pp. clxii-clxiii). of the merely descriptive work of Gesner, 

Kay's collections passed into the posses- zoology had been, in tact, at a standstill sbce 
sion of Dale, who w^as with him shortly the time of Aristotle, and Ray was, as Cuvier 
before his death, and his herbarium thus said, ' the first true systematist of the ani- 
came subsequently into the possession of j mal kingdom.' Hallam calls attention to his 
the Society of Apothecaries, and in 1862 I method, Cuvier to its results. HewaSfSajs 
was transferred to the botanical department ' the former, ' the first zoologist who made lue 
of the British Museum. Ilis library of of comparative anatomy. He inserts at length 
fifteen hundred volumes was sold by auction every account of dissections that he could 
in 1707, and the catalogue, *Bibliotheca find. . . . He does not appear tobeveiT 
Bayana,' is in the British Museum (Ellis, anxious about describing every spedee.' *Vit 
Letters of Eminent Persons f Camden Soc.) particular distinction of his labours,' writei 
Many letters from him to Sloane and Peti- j Cuvier, ' consists in an arrangement mon 
ver are in the Sloane MSS., and were pub- ; clear and determinate than thoee of any of 
lished by Dr. Lankester in his edition of ! his predecessors, and applied with moreooi- 
the * Correspondence ' (1848) ; but others by ! sistency and precision. His distribution of 
him and his correspondents passed with his the classes of quadrupeds and birds has bees 
unfinished work on insects into the hands of followed by English naturalists almost to 
his friend, Dr. William Derham ( 1657-1 73o) our own days, and we find manifest tno» 
[a, v.l, rector of Upminster. Derham pub- | of that he has adopted as to the latter daM 
fished the letters, omitting all merely per- j in Linnaeus, in Brisson, in Buffon, and inaO 
sonal matters, in 1718, and after his death, I other ornithologists.' 
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In gauging li&y's position as a botanist, 
Haller s wholesale statement (Zft^/. Botanica) 
that he was 'the g^reatest botanist in the 
memory of man ' is of less value than the 
opinion of one so well known for his en- 
thusiastic admiration of Linnaeus as Sir 
J. £. Smith. Ray was. Smith says, Hhe 
most accurate in observation, the most phi- 
losophical in contemplation, and the most 
faithful in description, amongst all the bota- 
nists of our own, or perhaps any other, time/ 
A more modem (German) critic, Julius 
Sachs (op. cit.), while insisting on Hay*B in- 
debtedness to Joachim Jung, points out the 
great advances the English botanist made, 
not only in classification, but also in his- 
tology and physiolo^. Jung (1687-1657) 
invented a comparative terminology for the 
parts of planta, and occupied himself also 
with the theory of classification, but pub- 
lished nothing. Kay, however, saw some 
manuscript notes of his as early as 1060, 
probably through the agency of Samuel 
ilartlib; and when Jungs pupil, Johann 
Vagetius, printed the master*s 'Isagoge 
Phytosoopica * in 1678, liav incorporated most 
of it, with full acknowledgment, into his 
' Historia Plantarum ' (vol. i. 1686), criticising, 
expanding, and supplementing it. ' Enriched 
by Kay*s good morphological remarks,' says 
Sachs, ' Jung's terminology passed toLinnseus, 
who adopted it as he adopted everything 
useful that literature offered him, improving 
it here and there, but impairing its spirit by 
hia dry systematising manner. Betbre the 
dawn of modem physics or chemistry, it 
was impossible for physiology to advance 
far; but Ray's experiments on the move- 
ments of plants and on the ascent of the 
tap went almost as far as we can conceive 
possible under the circumstances, forestall- 
ing many conclusions only rediscovered of 
late years. Sachs speaks oi the introduction 
to the 'Historia' tn which Ray's experi- 
ments are described as ' a general accouut 
of the science in fifty-eight pages, which, 
printed in ordinary size, would itself make 
a small volume, and which treats of the 
whole of theoretical botany in the style of 
a modem textbook.* 

Of Ray's classification, the same authority, 
representing the most recent botanical opi- 
nion, also says : ' Though he was not quite 
clear as regards the distinction, which we 
now express by the words dicotyledonous 
and monocotyledonous embryo, yet he may 
claim the great merit of having founded 
the natural system in part upon this difference 
in the formation of the embryo. He dis- 
plays more conspicuously than any syste- 
matist before Jussieu the power of perceiv- 



ing the larger cycles of affinity in the 
vegetable kingdom, and of defining them by 
certain marks. These marks, moreover, he 
determines not on a priori grounds, but 
from acknowledged relationships. But it is 
only iu the main divisions of his system that 
he is thus true to the right course ; in the 
details he commits many and grievous 
offences against his own method.' 

Though the purity of Ray's Latin has 
formed the topic of many encomia, Ray's 
English style is perhaps hardly sufficiently 
distinguished to secure for him any great 
position in general literature. His merits 
as a writer on other topics than natural 
science are those of the man of science who 
amasses materials with painstaking care and 
critical capacity. John Locke, speaking of 
his* Travels' (1673), mentions Ray's brief 
yet ingenious descriptions of everything that 
iie saw, and his enlargement upon everything 
that was curious and rare ; but it is only at 
the present day, since the rise of the scientific 
study of dialect and folklore, that the value 
of some of his collections, such as those of 
proverbs and rare words, is fully realised. 
Contrary to what has been sometimes said 
of him, Kay was never a mere compiler. He 
well knew how to adopt and combine the 
results of others w^ith his own investigations, 
but he never blindly copied the statements 
of others, while he always acknowledged his 
obligations (cf. Sachs, Hittory of Sotany^ 
p. 69). 

There is a bust of Ray by Roubiliac, and 
oil portraits at Trinity College, Cambridge, 
and in the National Portrait Gallery, London. 
Engravings by Elder and Vertue, from a 
picture by Faithome, were prefixed to some 
copies of his various works, and one by \V. 
Hibbert is in the * Select Remains.' ^ey 
represent him as of fair complexion and 
emaciated appearance, agreeing with Ca- 
lamy's description of him as consumptive. 
As early as 1686 he complained of the ex- 
posed situation of his house and of himself as 

* one who is subject to colds, and whose lungs 
are apt to be affected,' and he began to suffer 
from severe ulcers in the legs. Linnscus 
perpetuated the name of Ray in the genus 
Hajania in the yam tribe, transposing 
Plumier's Jan Raia, In 1844 the I^y So- 
ciety was established for the publication of 
works dealing with natural history, and 
among their first volumes were the * Memorials 
of John l^y,' including Derham's * Life,* 
the notices by Sir J. E. Smith in Rees's 

* Cyclopaedia,' and by Cuvier and Dupetit 
Thouars, in the 'Biographic Universelle, 
and the itineraries, and ' The Correspon- 
dence of John liay,' including the * Philo- 
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RAY, THOMAS MATTHEW (1801- 
1881 ), secretary of the Loyal National Re- 
peal Association, bom in 1801, was the son 
of Matthew. Ray of Dublin. Early in life 
he engaged in tne nationalist movemsnt in 
Ireland, and as secretary of the Trades' Po- 
litical Union in Dublin attracted the notice 
of Daniel 0*Connell. O'Connell recognised 
his talents as an organiser, and, when the 
Precursor Society was founded in 1838, ap- 
pointed Ray its secretary. Ray transferred 
nis services to the Loyal National Repeal 
Association on its inauguration on 15 April 
I&IO. ' The vast correspondence of the associa- 
tion, with branches throughout the country, 
in Scotland, England, America, and youth- 
ful Australia . . . was carefully watched, and 
almost exclusively written, by himself, and 
displayed unerring judgment, tact, and skill ' 
(Freeman*8 Journal, 6 Jan. 1881). 'He 
possessed,' wrote Sir C. G. Duffy, ' remark- 
able powers of organising and superintend- 
ing work ... a talent rarer in Ireland than 
the gift of s])eech ... he might be counted 
upon for seeing done efficiently and silently | 
whatever was ordered ' ( Young Ireland^ 
popular ed. p. 67). O'Connell's allocutions 
on -questions of the day were for the next 
three years generally addressed to ' My dear 
Ray.' Ray rarely spoke at the meetings of 
the association. In April 1842 he was ad- 
mitted to Gray*s Inn, but he does not appear 
to have practised law. In 1844 he was one 
of the traversers charged, with O'Connell, 
with exciting disaffection in Ireland, and 
was condemned to imprisonment. But the 
decision was reversed on appeal to the 
House of Lords in September. On the dis- 
solution of the association, Ray obtained 
the post of assistant registrar of deeds in 
Ireland, and held the office for many years. 
He died at 6 Leinster Road, Rathmines, 
Dublin, on 6 Jan. 1881, and was buried in 
Glasnevin. 

He published ' A List of the Constituency 
of the City of Dublin, arranged in dic- 
tionary order,' 8vo, Dublin, 1836 ? 

[Shaw's Report of Irish Sut« Trials. 1844 ; 
Fitzpatrick's Correspondence of O'Connell ; Re- 
gister of Admissions to Gray's Inn; Lives of 
O'Connell bv Lnby and O'Keeffe; authorities 
cited in text.] D. J. O'D. 



RAYMAN, JACOB (/. 1620-1650), 
violin-maker, is said to have been a Tyrolese 
by birth, and to have come to London in 
1620 ; but this conjecture is not confirmed 
by Rayman*s work, which bears no trace of 
foreign influence, and he may have been con- 
nected with the Rayman family settled in 
Sossez (cf. Berbt, Sussex Genealogies), In 



1641 Rayman was living in Blackman Street, 
South wark ; he then removed to Bell Yard, 
Southwark, where he remained till 1648. 
He is regarded as the founder of violin-making 
in England, no previous English maker being 
known ; ' his instruments, albeit rough, have 
plenty of character, well-cut scrolls, and 
superb varnish' {The Strady iii. 77); but, 
according to Fleming, his violins are inferior 
to his violoncellos, his work on which has 
not been surpassed. 

[Authorities quoted ; Fleming's Fiddle Fancier's 
Guide, 1892, p. 103; Pearce's Violins, p. 68; 
Grove's Diet, of Music, ii. lC3<i, ir.281 a; Heron- 
Allen's De Fid iculis Bibliographia ; Hart's Violins 
and Violin Makers, pp. 168, 200; information 
from Mr. Arthur F. Hill and Mr. R. H. Legge.l 

A. F. P. 

RAYMOND LE Gbos (d. 1182), invader 
of Ireland. [See Fitzgerald, IUymond.] 

RAYMOND, ROBERT, Lord Raymond 
(1673-1733), lord chief justice, onlv son of 
Sir Thomas Raymond fq. v.], by his wife 
Anne, daughter of Sir fedward 1 ishe, hart., 
bom on 20 Dec. 1673, was admitted on 1 Nov. 
1682 of Gray's Inn, where he was called to 
the bar on 12 Nov. 1697. Dedicated thus 
early to the law, he devoted himself to its 
study with unusual assiduity, and during his 
pupilage began the practice of reporting, 
which he continued almost to the close of 
his life. Nor had he to wait for briefs (see 
his report of his own veiy learned argument 
in Putlein v. Benson, Mich. 1698). In Easter 
term 1702 he appeared for the crown in the 

Ejrosecutionof Richard Hathaway (Jl. 1702) 
q. v.], the would-be witch-finder. On 19 
April 1704 his ingenious argument secured 
the acquittal of David Lindsay, a Scotsman, 
charged with high treason under the statute 
9 Will, m, c. 1, which construed as treason 
the unlicensed return to England of persons 
who had gone to France without license since 
11 Dec. 1688. 

On the triumph of the tory party in 1710 
Raymond, who nad hitherto taken little part 
in politics, received the office of solicitor- 
general, 13 May, and was knighted 24 Oct. 
lollowing, having in the meanwhile been re- 
turned to parliament (10 Oct.) for Bishop's 
Castle, Shropshire, which seat he retained at 
the general election of September 1713. His 
name is found in a list of the commissioners 
of sewers dated 13 June 1712. On the ac- 
cession of George I he was removed from 
office, 14 Oct. 1714, and though he secured 
his return to parliament for Yarmouth, Isle 
of Wijht, 29 Jan. 1714-15, he was unseated 
on petition on 12 April 1717, having in the 
interim delivered a weighty speech, his only 
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I l^^t)i iiiHrri<id,on I'oJiinf 1 74 1 , Marv, daugh- 1 

t.T of Monta^ni, vi-coiint I51iindell in the , RAYMOND, SiR THOMAS (1627- 

jnMTnj(<! of I Hiland, but died without issue on > 16.":<3), jud^e, son of Robert Ravmond ol* 

!1» Sept. I7')<>. Bowers-(iillbrd, near Downham, Efssex.boni 

Kaymond was a man of jrreat lenrninfr, 1 in l<t27, was called to the bar at Oniy's Inn 

and, thoiivfh he d(M}M not rank with tlie most on 1 1 Feb. 1G49-50, and on lit) Oct. U>77 

illiiHtriouH of the Ha^jfes of the law, left an | was sworn serjeant-at-law. He succeeded 

•■nviiible peputatioii for .strict, impartial, and Kdward Thurland on the exchequer bench. 

iHiinstiihiii^' a<lininistrati(>n of justice. His ] 8 May 1679; was knighted at Wnitehall on 

|Uilf:in»'iils in the rases of th«» notorious duel- 2<).Iune following; transferred to the common 

list, Mnii»r Onehy, in 17'J<), and the warden 1 pleas on 7 Feb. 1(579-80, and advanced to t ho 

i»f till' l-'leet priKim in 17.*t() ! si'el'iiKssnYKK, king's bench on :i9 April following. Ho sat 

Siu. Ion N : hvuNvi. I,. Si u.IoiiN, the younger^, with Scroggs at Westminster during the 

riintrihuteil ti» eliicidiite tlu' distinction In*- trials of Elizabeth Cellier [q. v.] and KoiT'i'r 

iwiHsn niurtlrr and manslaughter; in the Palmer, earl of Castlemaine Tq. v.', and as 

Vx r. Curll in 17l*S ho established assessor to the House of Lorcis at the trial 

»le (hat the publication of nn ob- of l^>rd Statlbrd "see HoWA.RDy AVlLLiiX, 

is imnislmbh* at common law. In Visi'orNT Stafford], He concurrvd with 

\\\ lilnd case, Ke\ r. Franklin, in Chief-justice Sir Francis Pembert on [q.v.~ in 
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OTemiling^, on 11 May 1681, the plea to the 
jurisdiction of the king's bench set up by 
Edward Fitzharris [q. v.J, and with Chief- 
justice Sir Francis North m passing sentence 
on 18 Aug. the same year on Stephen 
College [q. v.] He also concurred in the 
judgment on the quo warranto against the 
Corporation of London in June 1683, and 
died on circuit on 14 July following. His 
remains were interred in the church of 
Downham, Essex, in which parish was 
situated his seat, Tremnall Park. 

Raymond married Anne, daughter of Sir 
Edward Fishe, bart., by whom he had, with 
two daughters who died in infancy, a son 
Robert [q. v.] 

Raymond left in manuscript a valuable 
collection of reports first prmted in 1696 
^London, fol.), under the title ' Reports of 
diyers Special Cases adjudged in the courts 
of King^ Bench, Common Pleas, and Ex- 
chequer in the reig^n of King Charles II,' 
2nd ed. London, 1743, fol. ; later editions, 
Dublin, 1793, 8vo, London, 1803, 8vo. His 
commonplace book, in several folio volumes, 
is among the manuscripts in the possession 
of Sir Eamund Filmer, bart. 

[Morant's Essex, i. 206 ; North's Lives, i. 130 ; 
Fos8*s Lives of the Judged; Cobbett's State 
Trials, vii. 1048, 1104, 1527, viii. 564, 1263 et 
seq., xi. 858 ; Hajdn's Book of Dignities, cd. 
Ockerby ; Le Neve's Pedigrees of KnightM (Hnrl. 
Sec.); Hist. BiSS. Comm. 3rd Rep. App. 246,7th 
Rep. App. pp. 363, 406, 479, 10th Rep. App. pt. 
iv. p. 133, 11th Rep. App. pt ii. pp. 43, 88; 
Cnssant's Hertfordshire, Hundred of Casbio, p. 
96 ; Luttrell's Relation of State Affairs.] 

J. M. R 

RAYNALDE, THOMAS (Jl, 1546), 
author, is styled * physitian ' in one of his 
extent books, and ' Doc. of Phisick ' in 
another. In 1640 there appeared * The Birth 
of Mankynde, otherwise called the Woman's 
Book,* dedicated by the writer, whose initials, 
T. R., only are given, to Queen Catherine 
[Parr], wife of Henry VIII, and illustrated 
DY many copper cuts. Subsequent editions 
give Raynalae*s name in full. The work is 
a translation from the Latin of Eucharius 
Roesslin's * De partu hominis et quae circa 
ipsum accidunt, which appeared at Frank- 
fort in 1532, and is noticeable as either the 
first or second book in English treating of 
midwifery, and certainly the first that was 
illustrated. It was reprinted, always in 
black letter, and with some variations as to 
the cuts, in 1645 (see Ames's Typogr, Antiq. 
ed. Herbert), 1664, 1565 (4to), 1598 (4to), 
1604 (4to). The latest edition seems to be 
that of 1676. Raynalde's second book was 
' A Compendious Declaration of the Excel- 



lent Virtues of a certain lateli invented oile 
called for the worthnis thereof oile imperial, 
with the maner how the same is to be used 
to the benefite of mankinde against in- 
numerable diseases. Written by Thomas 
Rainold, Doc. of Phisick. Virtute duce, 
comite fortuna,' Venice, 1551. The epistle 
dedicatory is dated from Venice, 1 March, 
and is inscribed 'to his singiiler friend 
Francis Mery, merchant, of the city of Lon- 
don.' It notices the author's indebtedness to 
Mery, who had purchased from him a large 
quantity of the oil imperial. 

A printer of the same name was weU 
known in London between 1541 and 1556, 
and he printed the first of the two books of 
Thomas Kay nalde, the physician. It is thence 
inferred that the two men were identical, 
and that the physician added the practice of 
a printer to that of the medical profession. 
The theory seems improbable. The printer 
and physician were doubtless kinsmen, but 
the name, which is equivalent to Thomas 
Reynolds, is of common occurrence. The 
printer dwelt at first in the parish of St, 
Andrew Wardrobe, but in 1549 Kept shop at 
the Signe of the Star in St. Paul s Church- 
vard. In 1548 he issued an edition of Arch- 
bishop Cranmer's * Confutation of Unwritten 
Verities,' 8vo. The last book he appears to 
have printed is dated 1555. 

[AmP8*8 Typogr. Antiq. ed. Herbert, i. 581-5; 
Raynalde's works in the Brit. Mns.] W. A. S. 

RAYNER, LIONEL BENJAMIN 
(1788 P-1855), actor, was bom in Heok- 
mondwike in the West Riding of Yorkshire 
on 10 Oct. 1788, or, according to another 
account, in 1786. He is said, as a child, to 
have learnt by heart, and recited in his 
eleventh year, the whole of Lee's tragedy of 
'Alexanaer the Great,' a thing possible 
enough as regards himself, but highly im- 
probable as regards his hearers. After see- 
ing, at Leeds, Mathews as Fanner Ashfield 
in * Speed the Plough,' he ran away from 
home and joined a company at Cheadle, 
Stafibrdshire, where he opened as Jeremy 
Diddler. This must have been subsequent 
to 1803, when Kenney's farce, * Raising the 
AVind,' in which Jeremy Diddler appears, 
was first played. His manager plaved the 
light-comedy parts in which alone ^yner 
had determined to be seen, so he left and 
joined, at a salary of three shillings weekly, 
another company. At Stratford-on-Avon, 
by his performance of Solomon Lob in ' Ix>ve 
laughs at Locksmiths,' he raised his position 
and his salary. He appeared at Manchester 
as Robin Roughhead with success ; and then, 
at a salary of thirty shillings, joined the Not- 
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tingham company. Here, where he rose in re- 
putation, he was seen by Bannister in Zekiel 
Homespun and Dr. Pangloss, and was by 
him recommended to the manager of the 
Hay market Theatre. He possibly appeared 
there for the first time as Zekiel Ilomespun 
in the * Heir at Law/ on 6 Aug. 1814 (-Era, 
SO Sept. 1855) ; but the matter is doubtful. 
At any rate he made no marked impression. 
Having made the acquaintance and friendship 
of Emery, to whose parts he succeeded, Ray- 
ner went to York, where he played rustics, 
sailors, &c., and parts such as Caleb Quotem, 
OUapod, Pedrigo Potts, &c. Stamford, Lynn, 
Louth, Manchester, Huntingdon, and other 
places were visited. His popularity was every- 
where marked, and it was said he might take, 
with certainty of success, a benefit on Salis- 
bury Plain. 5f evertheless,he was thinking of 
leaving the stage, when he received an offer 
from El listen for Drury Lane. There, as 
Rayner from York and Birmingham, he ap- 
peared on 30 Nov. 1822, playing Dandie Din- 
mont in * Guy Mannering.' At Drury Lane 
he seems to have played only this character, 
in which, on 11 Feb. 1823, he was replaced by 
Sherwin from York. Rayner then joined the 
Lyceum, where he appeared in July 1823 as 
Fixture in ' A Roland for an Oliver,' and 
subseauently played Giles in the * Miller's 
Maid, in a manner that secured for him offers 
from Drurv Lane and Covent Garden. 

At Covent Garden, under Charles Kemble, 
he made what was announced as his first 
appearance there, on 8 Oct. 1823, as Tyke in 
the * School of Reform. His engagement 
was for three years at a salary rising from 
10/. to 12/. per. week. On 21 Oct. he was 
seen as Rooin Roughhead in * Fortune's 
Frolic' Sam Sharpset in the * Slave,' Fix- 
ture, and Pan in * Midas' followed, and he 
had an original part in an unprinted drama 
in two acts, the * Ferry of the Guiers.' In 
the following season his name was rarely in 
the bills. He was seen, however, on 1 June 
1825 as Friar Tuck in 'Ivanhoe,' and on 
22 June as Calil)an. During his third season 
he can only be traced in Dandie Dinmont, 
Zekiel Homespun, and in Rolamo in * Clari,' 
which he played for his benefit. In 1832 he 
took the site of Burford's Panorama, now 
occupied by the Strand Theatre, and erected 
thereon a house known as Rayner's New Sub- 
scription Theatre in the Strand. An opening 
address was spoken by Miss Cleaver, two 
burlettas, * Professionals Puzzled, orStruggles 1 
at Starting,' by William Leman Rede Tq. v.], 
and * Mystification,' were produced, and llay- 
ner appeared as Giles in the' Miller's Maid;' 
Mrs. Way let t [q. v.] became his leading ac- 
tress. For her Bayle Bernard brought out 



his ' Four Sisters, or Woman's W^orth and 
Woman's Wrongs.' Mme. Celeste appeared 
in a drama called' Alp the Brigand.' Leman 
Rede wrote for the theatre the * Loves of the 
Angels ' and the 'Loves of the Devils,' which 
were played by a good company, including 
Miss M. Glover, Sslby, and Oxberry. But 
nothing, not even the popularity of Mrs. 
Waylett's ballads, could nght against the 
difficulties due to the absence of the lord 
chamberlain's license and the opposition of 
the patent houses, and on the second Satur- 
day in November 1831 the theatre closed 
for want of patronage. Thereupon Rayner 
went into the country, and obtained a great 
success as Lubin in ' Love's Frailties, not 
to be confused with Thomas Holcroft's earlier 
piece so named. This piece, written for the 
purpose of showing oflT Rayner's abilities in 
characters of the Tyke order, was dedicated to 
him. He made further attempts, all unsuc- 
cessful, to open the Strand with a magi- 
strate's license and with non-dramatic pieces. 
His persistence in pointing out that, while 
theatres on the south side of the Thames 
could be opened, those on the north side could 
not, helped to form public opinion on the sub- 
ject ; and in 1836 a license was granted. It 
was too lata to be of service to Kayner, who 
retired from his long fight practically mined, 
and began writingfor racing papers and maga- 
zines. During his stay at Covent Garden he 
had become a subscriber to the Covent Gar- 
den fund. On attaining his sixtieth year he 
claimed a pension, and on this and some aid 
from his pen he lived, contracting a second 
marriage and administering to the needs of 
others in the profession poorer than himself. 
He died on 24 Sept. 1855 from a disease in 
his throat, which deprived him of the power 
of swallowing. He was buried on 1 Oct., 
in the old burial-ground, Camberwell, near 
his only son. He had, in 1812, married, at 
Shrewsbury, Margaret Remington, daughter 
of the prompter of the York circuit, and had 
by her a son. 

Rayner was a good serio-comic actor. His 
countrymen, though good, were not equal to 
those of Emery, whom, however, he surpassed 
as Giles in the ' Miller's Maid.' Job 'Thorn- 
berry represents the line in which he was seen 
to the most advantage. His Penruddock was 
compared, not to his disadvantage, with that 
of Kemble. It wanted dignity, but exhibited 
something higher and more beautiful— the 
picture of a heartbroken miserable misan- 
thrope. The ' Times,' 9 Oct. 1823, warmly 
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unpresuming actor.' Inprivate life Rayner's 
character stood high. He was indefatigable 
in work and always conciliatory. When 
a house for his benefit was full, and a crowd 
outside was clamorous, he came and spoke 
to those assembled, asking what he could 
do for them. ' Sing us a song, Kayner/ was 
the reply, * and well go quieUy home.' Ray- 
ner mounted a tub, and, with the accom- 
paniment of one violin, sang a soiu(, receiv- 
ing in response hearty cheers. He had a 
tenor voice of no great compass and of indif- 
ferent tone. His comic sinking was, how- 
ever, one of his chief attractions. He had a 
remarkable gift, amounting almost to elo- 
quence, in impromptu speaking. 

Rayner was five teet eight in height, stoutly 
made, dark in complexion, with hazel eyes 
and a certain appearance of rusticity. He 
was a sporting man, a member of TattersalVs, 
and, while in the country, a follower of the 
hounds. His portrait as Giles in the 'Miller's 
Maid ' appears in the second volume of Ox- 
berry's * Dramatic Biography.' 

[Oxberry's account of Rayner, with all its 
mistakes, is copied into the Georgian Era. A 
Memoir appearing in the Era for 30 Sept. 1855 
is also inaccurate. In addition to the works 
cit^, Genest's Account of the English Stage, 
Era Almanac, and the New Monthly Magazine 
have been consulted.] J. K. 

RAYNER, SAMUEL (/f. ISoO), water- 
colour painter, was an exhibitor at the Ro^'al 
Academy and other exhibitions, commencing 
in 1821. He painted interiors of abbeys, 
churches, and old mansions, in a style closely 
resembling that of G^eorge Cattermole [q. v.] 
Five of nis drawings were engraved for 
Britton's * Cathedral Antiquities,' and there 
is a lithotint of his view of the Retainers' 
Qallery at Knole in S. C. Hall's * Baronial 
Halls of Enffland.' Rayner was elected an 
associate of the Society of Painters in Water- 
Colours in February 1845, but expelled six 
years later in consequence of a judgment in 
the court of queen's bench which involved 
him in a charge of fraud. His name con- 
tinued to appear in exhibition catalogues 
until 1872. Kavner had five daughters, who 
all became professional artists. The eldest, 
Nancy, painted rustic figures and interiors, 
and was elected an associate of the Water- 
Colour Society in February 1850. She died- 
of consumption in 1855. 

[Roget's Hist, of the *01d Water Colour* So- 
ciety ; Clayton's English Female Artists; Graves's 
Diet, of Artists, 1760-1893.] F. M. O'D. 

BATNOLD. [SeeRAiK0LDs,IUTi7ALDE, 
and Rbtholds.] 



REA, JOHN (rf. 1681), nursery gardener, 
lived at K inlet, near Bewdlev, ^\'orce8ter- 
shire, of which he says in his * tlora'(1676) : 

* it is a rural district where it was my un- 
happiness to plant my stock.' He is said to 
have had the largest collection of tulips in 
England, to have introduced some new plants, 
and to have planned the gardens at Gerard's 
Bromley, Staffordshire, the seat of Charles, 
fourth baron Gerard of Bromley, to whose 
son he dedicated his * Flora.' He died in 
November 1681, bequeathing his holding at 
Kinlet to his daughter Minerva, wife of 
Samuel Gilbert [q. v.], author of the * Fons 
Sanitatis.' 

Rea's only work appears to have been 

* Flora, seu de Florum Cultura, or a com- 
plete Florilege,' with a second engraved title- 
page, * Flora, Ceres, and Pomona, in III. 
Books,' London, 1665, fol. Of this a second 
impression, * with many additions,' appeared 
in 1676, and was reissued, with a new title- 

5 age, in 1 702. By Alii bone. Watt, and others, 
ohn Rea has been confused with his great 
contemporary, John Ray [q. v.] 

[Journal of Horticulture, 1876, i. 172-3.1 

Ct. 8, B. 

REACH, ANGUS BETHUNE (1821- 
1856), journalist, son of lioderick Reach, 
solicitor, of Inverness, was bom at Inverness 
on 23 Jan. 1821, and was educated at the 
Inverness Royal Academy. While a student 
at Edinburgh University he contributed 
literary articles to the * Inverness Courier,' 
of which his father had once been proprietor. 
In 1842 the family removed to London, 
where Dr. Charles Mnckay [q. v.], sub-editor 
of the * Morning Chronicle,' obtained for 
young Reach employment on his paper as 
reporter at the central criminal court and 
afterwards in the House of Commons gallery. 
To its columns in 1848 he contributed most 
of a series of articles on * Labour and the 
Poor,' which have been described as *an 
unparalleled exploit in journalism ' (Fox 
BouKNE, English Newspapers^ ii. 154). He 
also wrote many articles for newspapers 
and magazines, including * Bentley's Miscel- 
lany,' * Chambers's Journal,' the * Era,' the 

* Atlas,' the ' Britannia,' * Gavami in Lon- 
don,' the * Puppet Show,' and the * Sunday 
Times,' while he supplied to the ^ Dlustrated 
London News ' a weekly summary of witty 
gossip entitled « Town Talk and Table Talk.' 
In 1848-9 he published, in monthly parts, a 
romance called * Clement Lorimer, or the 
Book with the Iron Clasps,' with twelve 
etchings by Oruikshank, which give the work 
a high value among collectors, and in 1850 a 
two- volume novel, * Leonard Lindsay, or the 
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Story of & Buccaneer.' In IH49 be joined 
the staiF of 'I'unch,' In 1850 he vigited 
France in connection with an inquiry by the 
* Morning Chronicle' into the state of labour 
•ml tbe g>oor in England and Europe. As 
special commissioner he wrote letters to that 
paper on tho vineyanU of France, republished 
in Mok form as ' Claret and Olives '( 1832), and 
•Iso reported on the man ufactu ring and coal 
districts of the north of England. For many 
jears be was musical and art critic, as well 
as principal reviewer, for the ' Morning 
Chronicle,' He was also London correspon- 
dent of the ' Glasgow Citizen,' and from the 
date of his fathers death in 1853 be BCt«d 
as London correapoudent of the 'Inverness 
Courier.' Reach was author of ' The Comic 
Bradshaw.or Bubbles from the Boiler'(lftW), 
and many amusins miscellanies and dramatic 
brcea, and, with Albert Smith, lie conducted 
' The Man in ibe Moon,' a serial wbich had 
a large sale (6 vole. IMz-yf. In 1854 
bis health failed, and a fi^ant of 100/. was 
obtained for him from the Iloyal Bounty 
Fund. The FieldingClub played a burlesque 
far his benefit, in which Yates and Albert 
Smith appeared, stalls spiling for 10/. He 
died on 25 Nov. 18511, and was buried in 
Norwood cemetery. For a year before his 
intimate friend, Shirley Brooke, undertook 
Reach's work for him on the ' Morning 
Chronicle,' Iteach drawing his usual salary. 
Sala wrote of Beach : ' lie was one nf the 
most laborious and prolific writers I have 

for him to work sixteen hours a duy.' 

Besidi-a the works noticed, Reach wrote ; 
1. ' Tlie Xntural liintorv of Bores.' London. 
18i7, 32nio. 2. 'The 'Natural History of 
Humbugs,' London, 1847, 12mo. 3. '"The 
Natural History of Tufl-Huntera and 
Toadies,' London, 1848, 12mo. 4. 'The Na- 
tural History of the " Hawk" Tribe,' Lon- 
don, 1848, 12mo. 6. 'A Itoraance of a 
Mince Pie, an Incident in the Life of John 
Chirrup of Forty Winks,' London, 1848, 
32mo. tl. (With Shirley Brooks) ' A Story 
with a Vengeance ; or, How many Joints go 
to a TaleP^ Undon, 1853, 8to. 7. ' Men 
of the Hour,' London, 1856, 12mo. 8. (With 
J. Hannay and Albert Smith) 'Christmas 
Cheer,' London, 1856, ISrao. 9. (With Al- 
bert Smith and others) ' Sketches of London 
Life and Character,' London, 1858, 12mo. 

The name Reach is pronounced Re-ach 
(diesylkble). 

[Allilione's Dictionary; AtheniEum, 29 Nov. 
1866; Invempss Couri<^r. 4 Dec. 18S6; Dr. C. 
Hackay's Forty Years' Recollections, i. 143-57 ; 
Bpielmann's Historyof Punch, 189S; Sala'sLifa 
and Advedtoret.] O. S-h. 
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READ. [See also UEaoE, Redb, Reed, 

Reede, and Reid.] 

REA.D, CATIIEtUSE (rf. 1778), pot- 
trait-painter, was for some years a fashionable 
artist in London, working in oils, crayons, 
and miniature. From 1760 she exhibited 
almost annuallv with either ihe Society of 
Artists, the Free Society, or the Itoyal 
Academy, sending chieily portraits of ladles 
and children of the aristocracy, which she 
painted with much grace and reflacmeot. 
In 1703 she exhibited a portrait of Queen 
Charlotte with the infant Prince of Wales, 
andin 1765oneof the latter with his brother, 
Prince Frederick. Miss Read resided in St. 
James's Place until 1766, when she remored 
to Jermyn Street. In 1771 she paid a brief 
visit to India with her niece, Helena Beat' 
son, a clever young ariiac, who there married, 
in 1777, (Sir) Charles Oakeley, bart. [q.v.], 
governor of Madras. On resuming her prac- 
tice, Miss Read settled in Welbeck Street, 
Many of her portraits were well engraved 
by Valentine Green and James Wataon, and 
a pair of plates, by J. Finlayson, of the cele- 
brated Gunning sisters, the Dachess of 
Arygll and the Countess of Coventry, have 
always been popular. She died on 15 Dec. 
1778. 

[Edwnrds's Anecdote* of Painters, 1808 ; Red- 
gravf 's Diet, of Artists ; Cat. of National Por- 
trait Exhibition, 1867; ClialonerSmith'aBriuih 
MrzMtinlo Portrrtits.] F. M. O'D. 

BEAD,CHARI,ESANDERS0X(1W»- 

1878), miscellaneous writer,bom at Kilwlln 
House, near Sligo, was son of a gentleman 
who, after losing a competency, became a 
schoulmoattir and settled at HilUuwa, neat 
Newry. Charles was apprenticed to & mer- 
chant of Ratbfriland, subsequently becoming 
partner in and. eventually proprietor of the 
firm ; but the venture failed about 1663, and 
Itead obtained an appointment in the Lon- 
don publishing office of James Henderson. 
To Henderson's journal, 'Young Folks,' he 
contributed stones from the classics and 
several successful serial stories, two of which, 
' Aileen Arooa ' and ' Savouraeen Dbeelish,' 
were afterwards printed separately. He also 
wrote for the ' Dublin University Marline,' 
and produced some passable verse. Deeply 
interested in Irish literature, he spent sever^ 
years in the prei»aration of his best known 
work, ' The Cabinet of Irish Literature,' 
which was published between 1876 and 1878, 
in four volumes. The last volume was 
completed by Mr. T. P. O'Connor. It com- 
prises selections from the ^^tiugs of the 
most prominent Irish authors, from tbe 
earliest times to the date of publication. 
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Ketd died prematurely on 22 Jan. 1878, at 
Thornton iieath, Surrey. 

[Read*8 Gbbinet of Irish Literature, vol. ir. ; 
Brit. Mus. Oftt. ; O'DoDoghue's Poets of Ireland, 
p. 211.] D. J. O'D. 

BEAD, DAVID CHARLES (1790- 
1851 ), painter and etcher, was bom at Boldre, 
near Lymington, Hampshire, on 1 March 
1790. He went to London at an early age, 
and worked under (John?) Scott the en- 
graver ; but, his health suffering, he returned 
to the country, and engraved plates for a 
* Pilgrim's Progress ' published by Sharp at 
Romsey (1810-17), and other works. In 
January 1820 he settled at Salisbury, where 
he contmued to n^side in the Close until 1845. 
He had ample though unremunerative em- 
ployment as a drawinf^-master, and spent 
nis spare time in sketching in pencil, water- 
colour, and oils. He worked chiefly in the 
open air, and prided himself on the fidelity 
with which he rendered effects of weather 
and atmosphere. In 1826 he made his first 
experiments in etching, and produced nume- 
rous plates between that date and 1844. lie 
was a rapid draughtsman, and etched as 
many as five plates in one week. The total 
numoer of his etchings is 237. Sixteen of 
these are portraits, including two of Goethe, 
and one of Handel after Hogarth ; the re- 
mainder are landscapes. Their merit is very 
unequal. At the best, it is far from justi- 
fying the artist's challenge to Rembrandt and 
the other gretit landscape-etchers ; at the 
worst the drawing is often faulty, and a 
black and harsh efi'ect is produced by the 
mechanical cross-hatching of the shadows. 
Technically, Read's work is interesting from 
the extensive use of dry-point, unusual with 
English etchers of this aate, which he bor- 
rowed from Rembrandt. Many of his later 
plates are disfigured by roulette work, which 
IS more conspicuous in the earlier states, as he 
would afterwards disguise it with dry-point 
or bitten lines. Read sent his earliest plates 
to be printed in London, but soon obtained 
a press and pulled off all the impressions 
with his own hand. None of the etcnings are 
common, as they had a very limited circula- 
tion, and Read was too scrupulous to permit 
any further impressions to be taken from a 
plate which showed signs of wear. Six series 
of etchings were published by him between 
1829 and 1845. The fifth of these (1840) 
was a series of thirteen views of the English 
lakes. The remainder were selected from his 
miscellaneous works. Two series were dedi- 
cated to Queen Adelaide. The artist speaks 
m a letter of ' the chilling neglect that at- 
tended their first publication,' tnough he was 



flattered by the appreciation of Goethe, Men- 
delssohn, and a few English connoisseurs. 
In 1845 he destroyed sixty-three of the 
plates ; the rest were destroyed by his family 
after his jieath. He presented to the British 
Museum in 1833 and 1842 two volumes con- 
taining 168 of his etchings, many being in 
several states. Another collection, formed 
by his patron. Chambers Hall, is in the uni- 
versity galleries, Oxford ; but the most com- 
plete is that at Bridgewater House, formed 
by the first Earl of Ellesmere. A small cata- 

' logue of the etchings was printed at Salis- 
bury in 1832. An exhaustive manuscript 
catalogue, with a memoir of the artist, com- 
piled (1871-4) by his son, Raphael W. Read, 
F.R.C.S., is in the print-room at the British 

I Museum. 

I On leaving Salisbury in 1845, Read spent 
more than a year in Italy, and on his re- 
turn devoted himself to pamting in oils, pro- 
ducing some of his best pictures for Dr.Coope 
between 1846 and 1849, though he did 
not exhibit after 1840. Between 1823 and 
1840 he sent one landscape to the Royal 
Academy, seven to the British Institution, 
and six to the Suffolk Street Gallery. His 
health became seriously impaired towards 
the end of 1849, and he died at his residence, 
24 Bedford Place, Kensington, on 28 May 
1851. 

Read etched his own portrait from a water- 
colour sketch hy J. Linnell (1819), which 
was in 1874 in his son's possession. 

[ManuBcript Cat. of Read's etchings, by R. W. 
Read; Grnves's Diet, of Artists ; Salisbury and 
Winchester Journal, 31 May 1851.] C. D. 

READ, JOHN {Jl. 1588), surgeon, pro- 
bably belonged to a family settled at Tewkes- 
bury. While living in Gloucester in 1587 
he was instrumental in causing a quack to 
be prosecuted. He came to London in 
158o, and was admitted a foreign brother of 
the company of Barber-Surgeons — that is to 
say, a surgeon who practised his profession 
under licence from tne companv and yet had 
never been apprenticed to a freeman. He 
belonged to that band of surgeons, including 
Clowes, Gale, Halle, and Banester, who in 
the later years of Elizabeth's reign set them- 
selves to improve the position of English 
surgery. Like them. Read wrote in English, 
and sought to free his art from the quackery 
which then formed an abundant leaven in it. 
Read even went so far as ' to affirme that all 
chirurgians ought to be seene in physicke, 
and that the Barbers craft ought to be a dis- 
tinct mistery from chirurgery, a desire which 
was not accomplished until 1745 as regards 
the separation nor until 1868 as regards the 
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combination of medicine and surgery. Ilead 
was in personal relations with the surgical 
reformers. lie dedicated bis book to Banester, 
Clowes, and Pickering, and married, on 
24 June 1588, 6anester*s daughter Cjcily. In 
the same year he published ' A most Excellent 
and Compendious Method of curing Woundes 
in the Head and in other Partes of the Body 
with other PrecepU of the same Arte, prac- 
tised and written by that famous man Fran- 
ciscus Arceus . . . whereunto is added the 
exact Cure of the Caruncle . . . with a Trea- 
tise of the Fistulse in the Fundament and 
other places of the Body ; translated out of 
Johannes Ardem ; and also the Description 
of the Emplaister called Dia Chalciteos, with 
his Use and Vertues. . . . Loud., by Th. 
East,' 4to (Hazlitt, Collections, 3rd ser. 
Suppl. p. 4). Prefixed to the translation is 
' A Complaint of the Abuses of the Noble 
Art of Chirurgerie,' written in metre by 
Read (Ritsojt, Biblior/r, Poet. p. 310). 

[Road's Method of Caring ; Marriage Licences 
of the Bishop of London, Harleian 8oc. Publi- 
cations.] D'A. P. 

READ, NICHOLAS (rf. 1787), sculptor, 
was a pupil of Louis Francois Roubiliac 
[q. Y.], whose extravagant style he imitated. 
lie is said to have cut the skeleton figure 
of Death on the Nightingale monument in 
Westminster Abbev. On his master's death 
in 1762, Read succeeded to his studio at 
(35 St. Martin's Lane. In 1762 lie gained a 
premium of a hundred guineas from the So- 
ciety of Art^s for a statue of Act neon with a 
hound ; in 1763 he exhibited a medallion of 
Sir Isaac Newton. In 1704 he gained the 
society's first premium of 140 guineas for 
a marble statue of Diana. His monument 
to Rear-admiral Tyrrell (1766) in the south 
aisle of Westminster Abbey is one of the 
most tasteless groups of sculpture in the 
building (cf. Gent. Mag. 1818, i. 597 n.) In 
1779 he sent to the exhibition of the Free 
Society of Artists a pretentious allegorical 
design for a monument to Chatham, whom he 
represented standing between Learning and 
Eloquence on a sarcophagus supported by 
History. He exhibited again in 1780, but 
towards the end of his life he lost his reason, 
which had been impaired for some years. 
He died at his house m St. Martin's Lane on 
11 July 1787. 

[Redgrave's Diet, of Artists ; Exhibition Cji»a- 
logues (Soc. of Arts and Free Soc. of Artists) ; 
Gent. Mag. 1787 pt. ii. p. 644; Dossie's Memoirs, I 
1 782, iii. 440.] C. D. 

BEAD, RICHARD (1745P-1790?). en- 
wtvretf was a pupil of James Ca^ "^ 

in 1771| when he irained a prr 



Society of Arts for drawing. He was also 
taught by Bartolozzi, but produced rather 
slovenly work both in stipple and mezzotint. 
j He worked as an engraver till about 1790, 
when he abandoned his practice to become 
a dealer, and printed many of Bartolozzi's 
worn-out plates. He died towards the end 
of the century. 

He engraved in mezzotint a portrait of 
John Herries, after Martin ; *A Dutch Lady,' 
after Rembrandt; 'The Sisters/ after James 
Nixon; * Scene from Winter's Tale,* after 
Paul Sandby (all in 1776). Among his 
principal stipple engravings are : * A Country 
Girl,' after J. Boydell, 1778; 'The Finding 
of Moses,* after E. I-e Sueur, 1779 ; * Beauty 
and Hymen,* after Cipriani, 1783: and 'Love 
Disappointed,* after Sir William Beechev, 
1784. 

[Dodd*8 manuscript memoir of Engl. Engr. 
(Brit. Mus. Addit. MS. 33404, vol. xi.; Dossie's 
Memoirs, 1782, iii. 494; Redgrave's Diet, of 
Artists.] C. D. 

READ, SAMUEL (1815 P-1883), water- 
colour painter, was bom at Needham Market, 
Suffolk, about 1815. Being intended for the 
1^1 profession, he was placed in the office 
01 the town clerk of Ipswich ; but he de- 
veloped so strong an inclination for art that 
he was transferred to that of an architect in 
the same town. In 1841 he went to London, 
and began to draw on wood under the gui- 
dance of Josiah W. Whymper. This led in 
1844 to a connection with the ' Illustrated 
London News ' which lasted for the rest of 
his life. In 1843 he sent to the exhibition 
of the Royal Academy a drawing of the 
* Vestibule of the Painted Hall, Greenwich/ 
and continued to exhibit annually until 1857, 
when he was elected an associate of the So- 
ciety of Painters in Water-Colours ; he did 
not become a full member until 1880. His 
first contributions to its exhibitions were 
drawings of Milan Cathedral and of Rosslyn 
Chapel, and the total number of pictures ex- 
hibited by him amounted to 212. In 1858, 
just before the outbreak of the Crimean war, 
he went to Constantinople and the Black Sea 
to furnish sketches of the country for the 
' Illustrated London News,' and was the first 
special artist ever sent abroad by an illus- 
trated newspaper. 

The subjects of the drawings which Read 
exhibited auring the earlier years of his asso- 
ciateship were derived chiefly from Belgium, 
and especially from the churches of Antwerp. 
Others were the outcome of visits to France, 
Germany, and North Italy, as well as to 
places of historic interest in England and 
Scotland. In 1862 he visited Spain and 
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Portugal, and sketches of picturesque bits of 
architecture from all these countries ap- 
peared in the 'Illustrated London News' 
under the title of 'Leaves from a Sketch- 
book/ some of which were republished in a 
Tolume in 1875. At a later period he ven- 
tured upon landscape painting, but his draw- 
ings of * Cajw Wrath * and * The Bass Rock/ 
and other views of the wild cliff scenery of 
our extreme northern coasts and of Ireland, 
did not add to his reputation, which rests 
mainly upon his interiors of Gothic churches 
and cathedrals. Among the most noteworthy 
of his drawings for the * Illustrated London 
News ' were a series of views of the English 
cathedrals and some imaginative designs in 
illustration of 'The Haunted House' and 
other stories in the Christmas numbers. 

Read married a daughter of Robert Car- 
mthers [q. v.], the proprietor and editor of 
the ' Inverness Courier, and during the later 
years of his life resided at Parkside, Bromlev, 
Kent. He died of paralysis at Sidmouth, 
Devonshire, on 6 May 1888, aged 67. His re- 
maining works were sold by Messrs. Christie, 
Mansouy & Woods on 29 Feb. 1884. Three 
drawings by him — 'The Moated Grange,* 
'The Corridor, Brewers' Hall, Antwerp,* and 
' Toledo Cathedral * — are in the South Ken- 
sington Museum. 

[lUostratdd London News, 19 May 1883 (with 
portrait) ; Roget*8 History of the • Old Water- 
ooloar' Society, 1891, ii. 418-16; Algernon 
Graves's DicUonary of Artists, 1895 ; Royal 
Academy Exhibition Catalogues, 1843-72 ; Ex- 
hibition Catalogues of the Society of Painters in 
WateiMwlours, 1867-83.] R. E. O. 

READ or READE, THOMAS (1606- 
1669), royalist, bom at Linkenholt, Hamp- 
shire, in 1606, was second son of Robert I 
Reade of Linkenholt, by his second wife, Mil- ' 
dred, sister of Sir Francis Windebanke fq. v.] ! 
He entered Winchester College as a scholar in 
1617 (KiBBY, Winchester Scholars, p. 168). I 
Through the influence of his uncle vVinde- 
banke, who had then become secretary of 
state, he was appointed, on 29 Jan. 1620, • 
Latin secretary to the crown for life {Cal. 
State Papers, Dom. 1619-23, p. 8), and in j 
1624, at the king's request, a scholarship at i 
New College was bestowed on him. He was 
elected a fellow in 1626. He made no serious 
effort to study, and caused both his uncle and ' 
the warden of the college some disquietude j 
by his fnvolities (ib. 1627-8 p. 473, 1031-3 I 
p. 549). Upon the death of his mother, how- j 
ever (her will is dated 15 Aug. 1030), and the , 
receipt of his inheritance. Read applied him- 
self to law, and gp*aduated B.C.L. on 11 Oct. 
1631. Windebimke sent his son John from 
Winchester to New College in the October 
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term of 1636, to be under Read's tuition * in 
logic and other learning.' Dr. Robert Pinck 
Pink [q.' v.], the warden, promised to have 
a watchful eye over them, 'tutor and all, for 
he' (the tutor) * is very able and to spare ' {ib. 
1 634-5, p. 230). Read corresponded, chiefly 
in Latin, with his uncle about John's progress 
and welfare until 1638 {State Papers , Dom. 
passim). In that year he became D.C.L. 

When the civil war broke out, Read en- 
listed at Oxford as a royalist under Captain 
William Holland, son of Thomas Holland 
fq. v.], the regius professor of divinity at Ox- 
ford. With one or two other doctors and 
manv undergraduates he was drilled in the 
*parke ' of New College and at Christ Church 
(Wood, Annalsy ed. Gutch, vol. ii. pt. i. p. 
443, &c.) Read was one of the delegates — 
the scholars called them * a council of war ' — 
appointed to provide for the maintenance of 
tne king's troopers in Oxford, and was or- 
dered to disburse the sum of 5/. in the pro- 
vision of bows and arrows {ib, p. 448). With 
about a hundred other university men, he 
left Oxford on 10 Sept. to ser>'e as volunteers 
with Sir John Byron's troops. At Chipping 
Norton they were waylaid by a troop of 
horse under John Fiennes, son of Lord Saye 
and Sele, but Read escaped to Worcester. 

Read returned to Oxford before 1643, and 
was admitted, by the king's mandate of 
16 Oct. 1643, principal of Magdalen Hall, 
in the place of Thomas Wilkinson, who had 
joined the parliamentarv party and left the 
university. When Oxforo surrendered to 
the parliament in 1646, Wilkinson was re- 
stored. Read was apprehended by a warrant 
of the committee of both houses of parlia- 
ment on 7 July 1648, and ordered to bring 
his papers and writings before them {Cat, 
State Papers, Dom. 1648-9, p. 170). 

Soon after he went abroad, aUd was or- 
dained a catholic priest at Douay on 6 March 
1649. Wood says it was reported he was a 
Carthusian. He wrote in aefence of Ro- 
manism a reply to Edward Boughen^s * Ac- 
count of the Church Catholic,' London, 
1653, 4 to. His work was printed at Paris 
in 1659, but no copy seems extant. 

At the Restoration Read returned to Ix)n- 
don, was admitted into the College of Advo- 
cates on 8 May 1661, was allowed to live in 
Doctors' Commons, and was appointed surrc- 
jfate toSir William Meyrick or Mericke fq. v.], 
judge of the prerogative court of Canterbury. 
He died in poverty at Exeter House, Strand, 
to which, after the great fire. Doctors' Com- 
mons had been removed, early in March 
1669. His brother Robert was for a time 
secretary to Sir Francis Windebanke (ib, 
1651-3, pp. 155, 524, 567, &c.) 
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[Uodd'BChure!iHi«ai7,iii.02:Woi>daAt,heiuB 
Oion. ed. BlUa, iii. 831; Wood's Fmni, i. 277, 
602; Foster'a Atatani Oxod. corlj ser. p. 
; Woods HiBt. of ibe Antiq. of Oiford, 



(Oiftttd Hist, Soc.), i ■ Sfl ; Coottfu Ciyilinne of the 
Col!, of AdTocato*, p, 86; Le Sero'a Fasti Eteles. 
cd. Hardy, iii. 587; Hint. MSS. Comm. 1 1th 
Rep. App. pt. vii. p. 243 ; Kennet'.'s Rpgister, p. 
607; C»L State I'apeTB, Dom, 1819-33 pp. 8, 
Ji49, S77, £83, 601. 16S3-5 pp. 13,27, 124, 162, 
203, 1625-6 p. 493. 1B27~8 p. 473, 1829-31 pp. 
■iG5. 329, I6al-3 p. 549. 1634-5 passim. 1636- 
1636 pp. 218. 438, 536, 1637-7 pp. 116, 22S, 
529, 550, 1638 pp. 82, 492 ; Baker MSS. ixxri. 
346; CsFier'a Minive to King James, Paris, 
1640, App.. where he is culled S. Read ; Will, 
76 Cote, P.C.C. London.] C. F. S. 

READ, Sir WILLIAM (d. 1715), em- 
piric, was originally e, tailor, and became 
progTessivelT B mountebank and an itia 
quack. From 1687 to 1G94 he boosted 



■Oxford, Devonshire, Wiltshire, Somerset, 
Bath, and Windsor. In IBM he was eettled 
at York Buildings in the Strand, whence he 
issued ihti fint of a, series of charlatan ad- 
vertisements, headed ' I'oet nubiU I'hcebiis ; 
nihil absque Deo.' Sub8L■qu^^ntly Uh adver- 
tised in the 'Tatler' that he had been 
thirty-five years in the practice of ' couching 
cntanicts, taking otf all sorts of wens, curing 
wrynecksaQdhair-lipa[«tc],wit bout blemish.' 
He is mentioned satirically in the 'Spectator' 
(No. r>47), along with Itoger Grant [q. v.], 
a rival oculist, John Moore, ' the illustrious 
inrentor of worm-]Kiwder,' and ' other emi- 
nent physicians,' Itead was knighted on 
27 July 1705, ' as a mark of royal favour for 
his great services, done in curing great num- 
bers of seamen and soldiers of blindness 
gratis ' {Lond. Gazette, ;(0 July 170j). These 
benefits he advertised that he wns ready to 
continue as long as the war lasted, and he 
extended the same to the poor I'alatines 
upon their immigration. Aoout the same 
time he became oculist in ordinary to (jueen 
Anne. During this same year (1705) a poem 
entitled 'The OcuUat' celebrated his skill 
and nafpianimity in fulsome terms. In 170B 
he published ' A short but exact Account of 
all tho Diseases incidental to the Eyes.' The 
latter portion of the work is occupied with 
accounts of his cures and of hi ' ' 



' styptic water,' which he proposed in many 
coses to substitute forthe bnrtnirnus cuuteri- 
sations in vogue. lie claimed as specialities 
the treatment of cataract ond the removal 
of cancers. Head's wealth enab' 
mix with the best literary sr 
dav, ond on 11 Annl 1711 S' 



14 Reade 

Stella : ' Henley would fain engage me to 
go with Steele, Rowe, Jte., to an invitation 
at Sir William Read's ; surely yoa hive 
heard of him ; he has been a mountebtnk, 
and is the queen's oculist. He makes ad- 
mirable punch, and treats you in goldea 
vessells.' liead died at Rochester on 24 Miy 
1715, and was buried in the cemetery of St. 
Nicholas in tliat city. His widow, Lady 
Read, continued his business in Durham 
Yard in the Strand. A meizotint portrait 
of the oculist, by W.Faithome, is reproduc*! 
in Caulfield's 'Fortnutsof Remarkable Per- 
sons ; ' another portrait was engraved by 
M. Burghers. 

[Noble's Biogr. Kigt. li. 231 ; Aahton's Social 
Life under Queen Anne, pp. 323-5 ; Jeitbetoa't 
Book aboot Dooiors, p. 68 : Swift's Joomol to 
Stella, II April 1711; Pope's Works, ed. El»ip 
and Courthorpe; Chambers's Book of Days; 
Evans's Cat. of Kngmvsd Portraits ; Brit. Mus. 
Cat.] T. S. 

READ, WILLIAM (1795P-1866), Irish 
verse-writer, born in co. Down about 1793, 
became at an early age a contributor of poenu 
to the first numbere of the ' Literarv Gaietle," 
under the signature of Eustace.' "rhe editor, 
William JerdanTq. V.I, formeda high opinion 
of him. In 1818 he'pub^'slt«d at Belfast a 
lament on the death of I'rincess Charlotte, 
and ' The Hill of Caves and other Poems,' 
which was well received. Ilis next volume 
appeared anonymously in London in 1^21, 
with the title of ' Rouge et Noir, a Poem in 
Sii Cantos, Versailles, and other Poenw.' 
Tho principal poem is a vigorous denuncia- 
tion of gambling, and ' Versailles ' has some 
excellent descriptive passages. Theonlyother 
work bv Read is '.Sketches from Dover 
Castle, iTuIian and Franceses, Rouge et 
Noir, ftc.; 1859. During his later years Rrtd 
resided at Tullychin, co. Down, and wis 
lieutenant^^olonel commanding the North 
Down rifles. He died on 26 Dec. 1866. 



READE. [See also Read, Rede, Reed, 
liEEUE, and Reid.] 

READE. CHARLES (1814-18611. 
novelist and dramatist, bom at Ipsdea 
House in Dxfordshire on 8 Jane 1814, wu 
the seventh son and eleventh and yonngert 
child of John Reade (</. lt*49) of Ipsden,by 
his wife Anna Maria, eldest daughter of 
John Scott- Waring, M.P. for Stockbridge in 
Hampshire. His mother, who died on 9 Au^- 
18fB, sffed W, was the friend of Thurlgw 
he lord-chancellor, Grote the tuatonan of 

'ence, and Kahop Wilbarforoe. Faber, tbt 
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oratorian was her nephew. ' I owe the larger 
half of what I am to my mother/ Reade said 
of her. His elder brother, Edward Ander- 
don Reade, is separately noticed. Between 
the age of eight and thirteen he was under 
the care at Ilose Hill, near Iffley, of a clergy- 
man named Slatter, who subjected him to 
severe discipline. Two subsequent years 
were more profitably spent at the private 
school of the Itev. Mr. Heam at Staines. 
From 1820 to 18«31 he was at home with his 
father, and while spending much time in 
athletic sports, in which he excelled, pur- 
sued unaided a systematic course of study. 

In 1831 he was elected to a demyship 
at Magdalen College, Oxford. While an 
undergraduate, he read privately with Ro- 
bert Lowe, afterwards Viscount Sherbrooke. 
After obtaining a third class in Uteris huma- 
nioribwt he graduated 6. A. on 18 June 1835 
(M.A.I 838), and on22 July 1836 was electx^d 
fellow of his college. He was chosen Vine- 
rian scholar in the same year. In 1844 he be- 
came bursar, and was re-elected in 1849. He 
was made dean of arts at Magdalen in 1845, 
when he scared the more sedate members of 
the university by flaunting about in a green 
coat and brass buttons. On 1 July 1847 he 

Eroceeded to the degree of D.C.L. In 1851 
e was chosen vice-president of his college, 
and duly wrote the Latin record of his 
year of office. His suite of five rooms in 
the college, at 2 New Buildings, was beauti- 
fully situated, looking southwards on the 
cloisters and tower. But while he retained 
his fellowship and his rooms in college 
till his death, he spent much time, after 
taking his degree, in London, where he had 
permanent lodgings in Leicester Square, and 
he gradually withdrew from university life. 
He had originaUy contemplated a legal 
career. In November 1836 he had entered 
his name at Lincoln's Inn as a law student. 
His first instructor in law was Samuel War- 
ren "a. v.], the novelist. In 1842 he gained 
the \ inerian fellowship, and on 16 Jan. 1843 
was called to the bar at Lincoln's Inn. But 
his interest in law was evanescent, and he 
sought more congenial occupation in the study 
of music and literature. Besides playing the 
fiddle with exceptional feeling ana dexterity, 
he became a noted connoisseur in re^pard to 
the Talue and structure of Cremona instru- 
ments. Finally determining to seek fame 
as a noyelist and dramatist, he began labo- 
riously and systematically to accumulate 
materials which might be of use in such 
directions. He classified and arranged in 
ledgers extracts and cuttings from an 
enonnoua range of books (especially of 
travel), from newspapers and reports of 



royal commissions. ' I am a painstaking man,' 
he remarked towards the end of his career, 
' and I owe my success to it.' 

His first incursion into literature was as 
a dramatist. On 7 May 1851 his maiden 
work, a three-act comedy, *The Ladies' 
Battle ' (a version of Scribe and Legouv6's 

* Duel en Amour'), wasproduced at the Olym- 
pic Theatre. There followed on 1 1 Aug. 1851 , 
again at the Olympic, a four-act tragedy, 

* Angelo ; ' on 12 April 1852 * A Village 
Tale,' at the Strand; on 26 April 1852 * The 
Lost Husband,' in four acts, at the Strand ; 
and on 10 Jan. 1853, at Drury Lane, a five- 
act melodrama, 'Gold,' illustrative of the 
earliest gold-digger s life in Australia, which 
for many months poured the precious metal 
abundantly into the coffers of the theatre. 
But his chief success as a dramatist was 
achieved by the brilliant comedy, in two acts, 
' Masks and Faces,' which he wrote in col- 
laboration with Tom Taylor. It was trium- 
phantly received on its first performance on 
20 Nov. 1852 at the Haymarket, when Triplet 
and Peg Woffington were impersonated re- 
spectively by Benjamin Webster and Mrs. 
Stirling. Expanded into three acts, it was 
revived on 6 Nov. 1875 at the same house, 
under the Bancrofts' managrement. The play, 
which still holds the stage, is brightly written 
and cleverly constructed. 

While ' Masks and Faces * was in rehearsal, 
Reade made the acquaintance of an actress 
at the Haymarket, Mrs. Laura Seymour, 
who was many years his intimate friend, 
and it was she who, after reading the manu- 
script of ' Masks and Faces,' first urged him 
to put to the test his capabilities as a novelist. 
Acting upon her advice, he turned his comedy 
into a prose narrative, and thus came to 
realise his true vocation. By 3 Aug. 1852 
Readers first novel was completed ; on 15 Dec. 
he dedicated it to his brother-dramatist, and 
early in the following vear it was published 
under the title of * Peg \Voffington.' Later on, 
in 1853, he produced as a companion volume 
another charming little fiction, entitled 

* Christie Johnstone,' part of which he had 
sketched at an earlier period. Each volume 
had an instant and immense success. But 
Reade was throuji^h life of a litigious and 
somewhat vain disposition, and, convinced 
that he was receiving inadequate remu- 
neration alike from his plays and his two 
novels, he embarked on a series of lawsuits, 
which proved very disastrous to his pecuniary 
position. From lientley, the publisher of his 
two novels, he received only 30/. apiece. An 
action at law resulted in his being mulcted 
in costs to the amount of 220/. No moro 
successful were six suits which he brought 
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in vindication of what ho alleged to be his 
rights in his dramatic work. In 1860 he 
attacked in a pamphlet called ' The Eighth 
Commandment ' such thefts of the products 
of the brain as those from which he imagined 
himself to be a sufferer. In the same work 
he advocated a wider scheme of international 
copyright, and denounced the system of 
wholesale piratical 'adaptation* from the 
French dramatists. 

But his financial disappointments did not 
blunt his energies. No fewer than five new 
dramas by him were produced on the London 
stage in 1864. These were : * Two Loves 
and a Life/ four acts, at the Adelphi, 
20 March 1854, in collaboration with Tom 
Taylor; *The Courier of Lyons,' three acts, 
at the Princess's, 26 June 1854 (afterwards 
renamed * The Lyons Mail,' and often pro- 
duced by Sir Henry Irving at the Lyceum 
Theatre) ; * The King's Rival,' five acts, at 
the St. James's, 1 Oct. 1864, with Tom 
Taylor ; * Honour before Titles,' three acts, 
at the St. James's, 3 Oct. 1854; and 'Pere- 
grine Pickle,' five acts, at the St. James's, 
November 1864. Next year witnessed the 

Production of * Art,' in one act, at the St. 
ames's, 17 April 1855, which was rechris- 
tened * Nance Oldfield,' at the Olympic, 
3 March 1883. 

At length, in 1856, Keadc marked a dis- 
tinct epoch in his literary career by com- 
pleting a largely i)lanned novel, * It is never 
too late to mend ' (London, 3 vols. 12mo). 
Thenceforth he chiefly devoted himself to 
the enhancement of his reputation as a 
novelist, but he made it a leaaing aim of his 
works of fiction to expose notorious social 
abuses. * It is never too late to mend,' which 
was accurately described on its title-page as 
* a matter-of-iact romance,' illustrated with 
extraordinary power the abuses of prison 
discipline both in England and Australia. 
The trial in August 1855 of William Austin 
for cruelties inflicted by him, as governor of 
Birmingham gaol, upon the convicts under 
his charge first drew lleade's attention to 
the topic, and in the following months he 
carefully studied it in the gaols of Durham, 
Oxford, and Reading. The novel favourably 
exhibits Reade's powers and his limitations. 
The most remarkable features are the descrip- 
tions of nature and of gold-digging life in 
Australia, knowledge of which (apart from 
a few hints from John Henderson, a fellow 
of Magdalen, who had taken out a ship- 
load of convicts to Australia) Reade owed 
entirely to literary research. A passage in ; 
the sixty-third chapter delineative of an Eng- 
lish lark's song listened to with tears by a band 
of rough gold-diggers, and a sketch of an Aus- I 



tralian daybreak in chapter sixty-five, pror* 
him to have possessed imaginative capacity 
of exceptional force. But in the plot, which 
is melodramatic, and in the characterisation, 
which is jejune, he sinks to lower levels. Th& 
author's passionate philanthropy often rode 
roughshod over artistic propriety and truth. 
The persona^ are mere embodiments of 
virtues or vices, insuflUcientlj shaded, and 
consequently failing to convince the reader 
of their vitality. His descriptions of the 
brutalities of the prison-house, although 
vigorous, were grossly exaggerated, and 
mainly on this score the book met with an 
unfavourable reception from the reviewers. 
Reade replied to tuem by a paper of * Proofs 
of its Prison Revelations.' The novel had, 
however, an immense circulation. In 186:^ 
George Conquest produced at the Grecian 
Theatre an unautnorised dramatic version, 
which Reade succeeded in inhibiting. A 
dramatic version by himself, which was 
first performed on 4 Oct. 1866 at the Prin- 
cess's, although damned by the critics, ran 
for 148 nights, bringing him a profit of 2,000/. 
In 1873 the play was produced at six London 
theatres. Reade did not add conspicuously 
to his fame by his five succeeding novels. 
*The Course of True Love never did run 
smooth,' appeared in 1867 ; ' Jack of all 
Trades,' in 1868 ; * Autobiography of a Thief.* 
in 1858 (a powerful monodrama dealing with 
the career of Thomas Robinson, the hero of 

* Never too late to mend ') ; ' Love me little, 
love me long' (2 vols.), 1859; and * White 
Lies' (3 vols.), 1860. Thelast was contributed 
as a serial story to the * London Joumar 
in 1856-7. Reade dramatised it, under the 
title of the 'Double Marriage,' for the 
Queen's Theatre, 24 Oct. 1867. 

lieade's greatest novel, the mediaeval 
romance, in four volumes, entitled * The Clois- 
ter and the Hearth,' was published in 1861. 
About one-fifth had originally appeared in 
1859 under the title of * A good Fight ' in 

* Once a Week,' and the circulation of th«^ 
periodical was consequently increased by 
twenty thousand. The tale was gradually 
expanded in the two following years. The 
scene is laid in Holland, Germany, France, 
and Italy of the fifteenth century, and the 
manners, customs, politics, and familiar con- 
versation of the epoch are successfullv 
realised. There are incidentally introduced, 
along with the imaginary characters, his- 
torical personages liie Froissart, Gringoire, 
Villon, Deschamps, Coquillart, Luther, and 
Erasmus, the last being portrayed as a fasci- 
nating child. Sir Walter Besant, in hid 
introduction to the cheap edition of 18^» 
characterised the work as the greatest his* 
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torical novel In the language. According to 
Mr. Swinburne, *a story better conceived, 
better constructed, or better rekted, it would 
be difficult to find anywhere.' 

Shortly after the completion of this master- 
piece Reade designed a sequel to his com- 
paratively trivial tale * Love me little, love 
me long. Entitling it *Very Hard Cash, 
lie contributed it serially to ' All the Year 
Hound,* for whose editor, Charles Dickens, 
he had unbounded admiration. Although 
the circulation of the periodical decreased 
while the story was in progress in its pages, 
it achieved, on its separate publication as 
* Hard Cash ' in 1863 (3 vols. 8vo), a well- 
merited popularity. It is an enthralling re- 
cord of hairbreadth escapes on sea and land, 
concluding with revelations of the iniquities 
of private lunatic asylums, and somewhat 
extravagant strictures on the medical pro- 
fession. Descriptions of the university boat- 
race in the first chapter, of a fire at a mad- 
house, and of a trial at law are prominent 
features of the narrative. 

His next novel, * GriflSth Gaunt, or Jealousy,* 
was written in 1865 as a serial story for the 
newly launched 'Argosy,* a magazine which 
-was founded and edited by Mrs. Henry 
"Wood [q. v.] The appearance of this novel 
in 1866 (3 vols. 8vo ; 5th edit. 1868), for 
which Reade received 1,500/., marked the 
culminating point in his career. He had then 
paid off his debts, saved money, and earned 
Tame. But the story, which in intensity of 
interest and pathos deserves a place next to 
•* The Cloister and the Hearth,* was violently 
attacked by the critics as demoralising, and 
the novelist retaliated by denouncing his 
ftssailants as the ' prurient prudes.* To a hos- 
tile notice in an American paper, the * Hound 
Table,* on 13 Oct. 1866, Reade replied with 
warmth in a letter to the * New York Times,* 
4Uid, in accordance with a threat there 
launched against his detractor, took legal 
proceeding against the publisher of the 
** Round Table,' with the result that an 
American Jury awarded him damages to the 
amount of six cents (March 1869). Mean- 
while, 'Griffith Gaunt,' dramatised by 
Augustin Daly, was produced at the New 
York Theatre m November 1 866 ; a popular 
iMirody, called * Liftith Lank,' by Charles H. 
Webb, was simultaneously published in New 
York. Reade subsequently dramatised the 
work as * Kate Peyton's Lovers,' for per- 
formance at the Queen's Theatre on 1 Oct. 
1875, and this was revived as * Jealousy ' at 
the Olympic, in four acts, on 22 April 1878. 

In 186/ Rieade returned to dramatic work, 
and produced a theatrical version of Tenny- 
son's ' Dora' at the Adelphi on 1 June 1867. 



In his * gpreatly daring ' romance, * Foul 
Play ' (3 vols., 1869), Iteade found a con- 
genial collaborator in Dion Boucicault. Part 
of the scene passes among the convicts in 
Australia and on an uninhabited tropical 
island in the Pacific, which is realistically 
represented, but much of the machinery of 
the extravagant plot is unreal and mecha- 
nical. The publishers paid Reade 2,000/. for 
*Foul Play.' Its popularity led Mr. Bur- 
nand to send to * Punch ' a highly comic 
skit, entitled ' Chicken Hazard.' The tale 
was twice dramatised, first, without much 
success, in 1868 by the collaborators, in six 
acts, for the Holborn Theatre, and after- 
wards, in 1877, by Reade alone, for the 
Olympic, under the title of * The Scuttled 
Ship/ in five acts. 

* Put Yourself in his Place ' ran as a serial 
story through the * Comhill Magazine ' in 
1869-70. It was an impressive denunciation 
of that organised terrorism of trades unions 
known as * rattening,* which especially in- 
fected Sheffield (called in the novel Hill- 
borough). It is in many respects tedious, 
but it contains a singularly effective de- 
scription of the bursting of a reservoir. Before 
the separate publication of the work in 1870 
(3 vols.) Reade prepartid a dramatic version, 
which was entitled * Free Labour,* and was 
produced in May 1870. Mr. Henry Neville 
proved an effective impersonator of the hero, 
Ilenry Little. * A Terrible Temptation,' a 
story of the day,* Reade's next work of fic- 
tion, he contributed as a serial to *Cassell*8 
Magazine,* and published in 1871 (3 vols.) 
In Rolfe, the man of letters, the author de- 
scribed himself. *A Terrible Temptation' 
was reviled by the reviewers, as demoralising, 
more fiercely even than 'Griffith Gaunt,* and 
the American press denounced it as * carrion 
literature.* IIis later novels, in which the 
defects of his methods and style were more 
conspicuous than their merits, were : ' A Sim- 
pleton,* first contributed to * London Society' 
(3 vols.), 1873; *The Wandering Heir,* a 
tale suggested by the Tichborne trial, which 
formed the Christmas number of the* Graphic ' 
for 1872, and achieved a circulation of up- 
wards of half a million, being subsequently 
dramatised; and * A Woman Hater' (3 vols.), 
1877, in which he depicted the insanitary 
conditions of village life at * Hill Stoke,' the 
disguised name of Stoke Row, a hamlet on 
his brother's estate of Ipsden. He also 
contributed in later life to th« *Pall Mall 
Gazette,* and other newspapers, articles on 
a variety of topics which proved the ver- 
satility of his interests. He zealously ad- 
vocated 'ambidexterity.' Some of these 
articles he collected in a volume called 
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' Readiana : Comments on Current Events ' 
(1882). On 2 June 1879 there was produced 
at the Wncess'e Theatre a play called * Drink/ 
which he had dramatised from Zola's * L'As- 
and in 1882 he joined Henry 



sommoir. 



Pettitt fq. v.] in writing a sensational drama 
called ' Love and Money/ which was brought 
out at the Adelphi on 18 Nov. 1882. On 
it Reade based his novel 'The Perilous Secret/ 
which was issued in 1884, in 3 vols., aft^r his 
death. Another play by him, * Single Heart 
and Double Face,* was produced at the Edin- 
burgh Theatre in November 1883, and a novel 
based on it was issued under the same title 
next year. Shorter tales were collected in 
two posthumous volumes in 1884, called re- 
spectively * The Jilt and other Tales,* and 
' Good Stories of Man and other Animals.* 

In middle life Reade*s London house was 
at 6 Bolton Row, Mayfair, whence he subse- 
quently removed to No. 2 (now No. 19) Al- 
bert Terrace, Knightsbridgc, immediately 
opposite Sloane Street. This residence he 
described in * A Terrible Temptation.* There 
he found room for a whole menagerie of do^ 
hares, and gazelles. His studies of social 
problems were largely prompted by the in- 
stincts of philanthropy, and he was acces- 
sible at all hours when in town to the poor 
and unfortunate, to any one with a grievance, 
and especially to any waif or stray wlio had 
escapea from a lunatic asylum. He was 
always especially anxious to relieve cases of 
distress in the middle class, and frequently 
supplied necessitous persons with surgical 
attendance at his own cost. In a large 
room on the ground floor, looking into Hyde 
Park, which he called his workshop, he la- 
boured until the end of his life for five hours 
every afternoon at ponderous ledgers, which 
he filled with notes or cuttings from books 
or newspapers on topics that appealed to 
his interest. 

On 27 Sept. 1879 Reade*8 friend Laura 
Seymour died. He never recovered the blow. 
His health gradually failed, and he died on 
11 April 1884 at 3 Blomfield Villas, Shep- 
herd's Bush. On 16 April he was buried in 
"VVillesden churchyard, beside the remains of 
Mrs. Seymour, lie caused to be engraved 
on his tombstone some sentences entitled 
' His Last Words to Mankind/ in which he 
declared an ardent faith in Christianity. 

At his best Reade was an admirable story- 
teller, full of resource and capacity to excite 
terror and pity ; but his ambition to excel as 
a dramatist militated against his success as 
a novelist, and nearly all his work is dis- 
figured by a striving after theatrical effect. 
This tendency is very apparent even in 
' Griffith Gaunt/ which in intensity of in- 



terest stands first among his books. 'The 
Cloister and the Hearth is most free from 
the defect, and the ripe scholarship and keen 
invention which are there blended with ar- 
tistic delicacy and reserve constitute his best 
title to rank with the great novelists. Mr. 
Swinburne (who associatesReade with Victor 
Hugo as an abhorrer of cruelty and foul play) 
is disposed to place Reade*8 novels between 
those of Eu^ne Sue and the elder Dumas ; 
the former he resembles by his power of 
sensational description, the latter in his in- 
stinct for dramatic narration. His systematic 
dependence on documentary information, and 
his ability to vivify the results of his re- 
searches, also closely connect him with the 
category of realistic novelists, of whom Defoe 
and M. Zola are familiar types. 

Reade*s personal appearance was striking; 
he was over six feet in height, and was of 
athletic and vigorous build. His genial 
countenance, boisterous manner, impatience 
of criticism, and impulsive generosity, aU 
helped to make his personality attractive. A 
lifelike portrait is in the possession of his 
namesake, godson, executor, and residuary 
legatee, Mr. C. L. Reade, of Oakfield in 
Sussex. The best photograph of the novelist 
is that taken by liombardi of Pall Mall. A 
reproduction is in the Dublin * University 
Magazine* for June 1878, accompanied by a 
sketch of his career. Another portrait is 
prefixed to * Readiana' (1882). 

Besides the dramas mentioned, Reade was 
responsible for the * First Printer,' three acts, 
Princess's, 3 March 1856, with Tom Taylor; 
* Poverty and l^ide/ five acts, Surrey, and 
also at Victoria, at both houses piratically 

fierformed ; * The Robust Invalid/ from Mo- 
iere's * Malade Imaginaire,* three acts, 
Adelphi, 15 June 1870; and * Shilly Shally/ 
three acts, Gaiety, 1 April 1872. 

In addition to the miscellaneous works 
already noticed, Reade wrote : 1. * A Lost Art 
Revived: Cremona Violins and Varnish,' 
1873. 2.* A Hero and Martyr/ 1874. 3.* Trade 
Malice,' 1875. 4. * Bible Characters — namely, 
Nehemiah, Jonah, David, and Paul/ 1888. 

[Personal recollections ; Compton Beade's 
Memoir of his Uncle, Charles Reade, 2 volf 
1887 (a very inefficient biography) ; lUoxam's 
Magdalen Coliego Register, vol. vii. ; Mr. A. C. 
Swinburne's Miscellanies (1886), pp. 271-302; 
Times, 12and 16 April 1884 ; Athen%am, 19 April 
1884 ; Illustrated London News, 26 April 1884; 
Fortnightly Review, October 1884 ; Encycl. Brit, 
9th edit.] C. K. 

READE, EDWARD ANDERDON 
(1807-1886}, Anglo-Indian official, bom at 
Ipsden, Oxfordahire, on 16 March 1807, wm 
fifth son of John Reade of Ipsden, a pro- 
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perty which has been in the possession of the 
femily since 1581. John Read (1688-1766), 
who emigprated to America, and was one of 
the six founders of the city of Charlestown, 
is said to be a connection. Edward's mother 
was Anna Maria, daughter of Major Scott- 
Waring, M.P. for Stockbridge. His youngest 
brother was Charles Reade, the noyeUst [q. y.] 
Four elder brothers joined, like himself, the 
East India Company's seryice. The eldest 
son, John Thurlow (1797-1827), a ffodson of 
the lord chancellor, went out to Bengal in 
1816. Attached to the reyenue department, 
he aided Holt Mackenzie, the secretary to the 

Svemment in the reyenue department, in 
iming the famous Reflation V II of 1822, 
the basis of the periodical reyision of land 
reyenue settlements in the North-Western 
Proyinces. He died in 1827, shortly after 
his appointment as magistrate of Sanarun- 
pore. 

Educated at the prebendary school at 
Chichester, Edward was nominated in 1823 
to a writership in the East India Company's 
aenrice, and studied at llaileybury College 
till December 1825. Although he arriyed at 
Calcutta in June 1826, ill-health necessitated 
absence on leaye, first in China and after- 
wards in England. In 1828 he returned to 
Calcutta, where he^ obtained a gold medal 
for proficiency in Indian languages, and he 
was soon appointed assistant to Robert 
Mertins Bird, magistrate and collector of 
Ooruckpore. In 1832 he was promoted to 
a higher post at Cawnpore, and was en- 
trusted with the introduction of the poppy 
coltiyation in that district, ataskthepenor- 
manceof which gained the goyemor-general's 
commendation in a despatch. In 1835 he suc- 
ceeded Sir Frederick Currie as magistrate at 
Goruckpore, and in 1841 completed the settle- 
ment or the district. The board of reyenue 
specially reported that he efiected this la^ 
Dorious work ' with equal cheerfulness, ability, 
and energy.' From desolate forest the large 
territory was conyerted, under the wise ad- 
ministration of his assistants, into a fertile 
proyince, inhabited by contented and pro- 
sperous cultiyat-ors. In 1846 Reade was made 
commissioner of the diyision, and was trans- 
ferred to Benares, where, besides fulfilling his 
official duties, he placed such institutions as 
the college, the blind asylum, and the dispen- 
saries on an efficient footing. In 1852, dur- 
ing a thrAitening riot, he ordered a troop 
of cayaliy to char]Qre the rioters — not with 
swords, but dog-whips, a deyice which quelled 
the disturbance without bloodshed. In 1853 
he waa promoted to the Sudder board of 
reyenue, and went to Agra. In the same 
year he was deputed as special commissioner 



to the Sanger and Nerbudda territories, to 
make inquiries into the fiscal, judicial, and 
other departments of their goyemment. In 
1856, after twenty-eight years' continuous 
seryice in India, he took a six months' yaca- 
tion in England. 

The outbreak of the mutiny in 1867 found 
him at Agra as the senior ciyilian, with 
John Russell Colyin [q. y.] as lieutenant- 
goyemor of the North-West Proyinces of 
Bengal. The position of afiairs was critical 
from the first. Under Reade's directions the 
fort, whither the garrison and English popu- 
lation soon remoyed, was proyisioneu and 
preparations were made for a long siege. Not- 
withstanding that an order had been issued 
against the remoyal thither of goyemment 
records, he deposited the records of the 
reyenue department in the fort with his own 
hands. These were the only records ulti- 
mately sayed. The menacing attitude of the 
natiyes in the town induced Reade to break 
up the bridge of boats across the riyer and 
remoye it under the guns of the fort, so as 
to preyent reinforcements from reaching the 
rebels from the other side. In spite of his 
opposition an unsuccessful attempt was made 
to extort a forced loan from the natiye mer- 
chants and bankers, but their personal re- 
spect for Reade counteracted the eyil efiects 
of the step. At length, on 5 July, the rebels 
about the town were temporarily defeated. 
In September Colyin died, and Ileade, who 
had snared his heayy responsibilities for 
many months, took temporary charge of the 
goyemment. Colonel Greathed [q. y . ] finally 
dispersed the rebels on 10 Oct. Later in the 
year Agra was able to afibrd yaluablc help 
to the columns operating against Lucknow. 
Reade's sympathy with the loyal natiyes, 
and his endeayours to shield them from the 
efiects of the spirit of yengeance which per- 
yaded certain classes after the mutiny was 
suppressed, exposed him to some obloquy. But 
his attitude was appreciated by the natiyes. 
When the Mahommedans, on 28 July 1859, 
in a great religious ceremony at Moradabad, 
ofiered upaprayerof thanksgiyin^ for the ter^ 
mination of the mutiny, the officiating priest 
inyoked blessings on Reade, as well as on the 

S[ueen and the yieeroy , Lord Canning. Reade's 
ast official act at Agra was to read the procla- 
mation transferring the goyemment of India 
from the East India Company to Queen 
Victoria. In 1860 he retired from the ser- 
yice, and farewell addresses from the natiyes 
of Agra, Benares, and other cities with whom 
he had been officially connected were pre- 
sented to him. On arriying in England he 
was made a companion of the Bath, and 
settled down at his ancestral home in Ol- 
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foriLthire. where he was appointed a magi- j 3Io6t of Reade's life was passed in Bath 
fttrate. For twenty jtrars he was chairman of and the west of England, bat he was in the 
th^ county bench at Wallingford. The good- : habit of making long soionms in central and 
will of the people of India pursued him, and southern Europe. He died on 17 Sept. 1870. 
tb*j maharajah of Benares, as a mark of He married his cousin, Maria Louisa, elder 
eiite^m, established a public well for the daughter ofGeorgeCompton Reade, by whom 
▼illagii^rs of Stoke Row, a hamlet in the he left a daughter, Agnes Cormlie, who mai^ 
Chiltem Hills on the upper portion of the ried Arnold Highton in 1881. After the 
Ipsden estate. It was sunk ddS feet deep, marriage her husband assumed the addi- 
and was opened on :i^4 May 1864, and was tional surname of Reade. 
the first instance of a charitable gift from an ' Besides the works already mentioned, 
Indian prince to the poor of the ruling Reade published : 1. ' Sibyl Leaves : Poems,* 
country. Reade's youngest brother, Charles, 1»27, 8vo. 2. *The Revolt of the Angels,' 
the novelist, had described in the ' Woman an epic drama, 1830, 8vo. 3. ' Catiline,* a 
Hater ' the previous defective water supply tragedy, 1839, 8vo. 4. * Prose from the 
of the village, under the imaginary title of South,'* 1846, post 8vo; 2nd edit. 1847. 
Hill Stoke. The mabarajah's example was 5. * The Li^ht of other Days,' a novel, 18od, 
followed by Rajah Sir Deonarayun Singh, 8vo. 6. ' Wait and Hope,' a novel, 1859, 
K.C.S.I., who provided a second well for an 8vo. 7. 'Saturday Sterne, a novel, 1862, 8vo, 
outlyingportionof the village a mile distant, besides other poems and dramas. Several 

Reade died at Ipsden on 11 Feb. 1886, collective editions of his poems were pub- 
and was buried in Ipsden churchyard. He lished, the most complete being that of 1865, 
married Eliza, the youngest daughter of in 3 vols. 8vo. 

Richard Nossiter Bumard of Crewkeme and [Reade's Works ; Men of the Reign, p. 747 ; 
Collyford in Somerset, by whom he had ten Poweirs Living Authors of England, edl 1849, 
children. Five survived him. p. 2ol; Chaml^rs's Cydop.of !&igl.Lit.ii.417; 

I Familv papers and journals ; Hon. East India AlliWs Diet, of Engl. lit. ii. 1754 ; BoAes 
Company's Despatches : Goremment of India ^ronetage.J 1. 1. 1. 

Recolrds'; Kave and Malleson's History of the READE, JOSEPH BANCROFT (1801- 
Sopoy War.] ' A. E. R. ! 1870). chemist, microscopist, and photogra- 

phic discoverer, eldest son of Thomas Shaw 

READE, JOHN EDMUND (1800-1 870), , Bancroft Reade and Sarah, his wife, daugh- 
poet aster and novelist, bom in 1800 at Broad- ter of Richard Paley, was bom at Leeds, 
well, Gloucestershire, was the son of Thomas Yorkshire, on 5 April 1801. His father was 
Reade of Barton Manor, Berkshire, by his theauthorof* Christian Retirement '(1829), 
wife Catherine, daughter of Sir John Hill 'Christian Experience* (1832), and *Chri8- 
( rf.24 Jan. 18.S7). His grandfather. Sir John tian Meditations' (1841), all issued (in 12mo) 
l^ade, wa.< fourth baronet, being great- as *bv a layman.' From Leeds grammar 
grandson of Compton Reade of Shipton school Joseph proceeded in 1820 to Trinity 
Court, Oxfonlghire, who was created a College, Cambridge, but soon migrated to 
baronet on 4 March 10*)1. ; Caius College, where he was elected a scholar. 

John Edmund was educated at a school ! He graduated as a senior optime in 1825, 
at DoultingSheepslate, near Shepton Mallet, and was ordained deacon in the same year 
His first work, a collection of poems entitled j as curate of Kegworth, Leicestershire. In 
*The Broken Heart,' was published in 1825. ■ 1826 he took priest's orders, and in 1828 



From that time till the close of his life he 
devoted himself to authorship, and developed 
a remarkable capacity for plagiarism. Byron 
served for his chief model, but his poems 
and plays are full of sentiments and phrases 
taken undisguisedly from the best-known 
writings of Scott, Wordsworth, Ben Jonson, 
Croly, and others. His ablest work, * Cain, 
the Wanderer,' was published in 1830, It 
bears traces of Byronic influence, and ob- 



proceeded M.A. From 1829 to 1832 he was 
curate of Halifax, from 1832 to 1834 incum- 
bent of Harrow-on-the-Weald, and from 
1839 to 1859 rector of Stone, Buckingham- 
shire, to which benefice he was presented by 
the Royal Astronomical Society. From 
1859 to 1863 he was rector of Ellesborough, 
Buckinghamshire; and from 1863 till his 
death, rector of Bishopsboume, near Canter- 
burv. 



tained for its author an introduction to Cole- I Reade's earliest published papers belong 
ridge and a eulogy from Goethe. In 1838, | to 1837, and deal with the structure, com- 
after a long stay m the south of Europe, he j position, and ash of plants. They were pub- 
published his longest poem, * Italy,' which | lished in the * Philosophical Magasine,' some 
bears a close resemblance to 'Childe Ha^ '' them having been communicated to the 

reproducing even the dying gladiator h Association. He was elected a fellov 
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of the Royal Society in 1838, and in 1889 [Monthly Microscopical Journal, 1871. ▼. 92 ; 

was one of the original members of the informationfumishedby W. PaleyBaildon, esq., 

Microscopical Society. In April 1839 Reade his great-nephew.] O. S. B. 

discovei^ a mode of separating heat-rays reADE, ROBERT (d. 1416), bishop of 

from those of light by the use of a hemi- Chichester, was aDominican friar and master 

spherical lens, so as to enable pictures to be ^f arts who, on 9 Sept. 1394, was papally 

taken with safety by means of cemented provided to the bishopric of Waterford and 

achromatic objectives. At the same time {^igmore. He was translated by the pope 

he discovered the value of an mfusion of ^^ Carlisle, and received thetemporaliti^ of 

galls as a sensitizer of paper treated with ^^^^ g^^ -^ ^^^^ ^39^ q^ ^ q^^ ^^ ^^^ 

silver mtrate, and diat of hyposulphite of ^^^ ^^ ^^ j^ translated by a 

eoda for fixing the photographic image. He ^ ^^^n ^o Chichester, and received the 

thus succeeded m taking the first micro- temporalities on 6 May 1397. Reade was a 

photographs with the solar microscope, and ^^j^^ ^f petitions in the parliament of Sep- 

exhibited some of his * solar mezzotints so ^^^^ fggy ^^^ g^^^ ^ ^^^^^^ ^f^ 

obumed at the London Institution, at Leeds, gtatutes then made (Holls of ParUament, iii. 

and elsewhere. His methods were described 343 355) jj^ ^^g ^^^ J ^^^ counsellors 

VLJR"?^*?.i^^''T^'r.n.*'™S Anril and xMay ^^^^ Edmund of Langlev, duke of York, 

18*,by Edward William Bravlev[q.v.]; but consulted as to oppo8in| Henry of Lancas- 

these lectures were not published, and conse- ^^^ j^ ^^ ^. I399 i^ ^y^^ ^^^ parliament 

auently,thoughR^desdi»coverie8 antedated ^^ jj^^^ jy he assented to the imprison- 

those of WilLam Henrjr Fox Talbot [q. v.], ^^^^ ^f Richard II (ib, iii. 427). In 1404 

the latter was allowed m 1854 to re^w the j^^ ^^ j^ ^ ^^er of petitions, and in 1406 

patent taken out by him m 1841. Reade s ^^ ^ witness to the entail of the crown (ib. 

claims as a discoverer are recognised by Sir --^ 543^ 533). During the reign of Henry IV 

David Brewster in the ' North British Re- j^^^^^ j^ occasionally mentioned as attending 

view' (August 1847) and by Cantam Abney ^^^ ^.^uncil (Nicolas, Proc, Privy Council 

{Encyciopadta Britanntcay9th ed. xviii. 824), j ^5^ - q^ 9^) H^ ^j^^ j^ j^^^^ ^415 ^^ 

as well as by the jurors of the Pans ex- ^^ ^^^ jq Aug. 1414, was proved on 

hibition of 1866, by whom he was honour- g j^^ 5415 jjjg register, which begins on 

ably mentioned for some photofrraphs of the jq p^^. 1396-7 and ends 14 April 1414, is 

moon. His chief other inventions were the ^^^ ^j^gg^ ^f ^,^3 * Chichester Episcopal Re- 

hemisphencal condenser for the micrwcope, gigters' now preserved. Some notes from 

5??i??''^^..^?^,^'*i?^ * Reade s ]fettledrum f^. ^^ j^^^ j^ ^1^^ * Sussex Arch«ological 

(1861), which he afkerwardsmodified by the Collections' (xvii. 197-9). The author of 

addition of two lenses, and the equilateral ^^^ * Annates Ricardi Secundi' (p. 243), in 

nrism for microscopic illummation (1869). recording Readers action in August 1399, 

In addition to the twenty-five papers under ^^ ^^ , irreprehensibilis et sinequerela,' 

Reade s name in the ' Royal Society s Cata- ^^eaning that he had not been impUcated in 

logue' (v. 114 and viii. 710) is one on the political intrigues of 1397. There does 

Roman coin-moulds from the ^umlsmatlc ^^^ seem to be any evidence as to whether 

Chronicle (1839) ; and among those enu- j^^ ^^ ^^^^^^^ t^ his predecessor, William 

merated are several on the microscopic struc- j^^jg q^ Keade fq. v.l 

ture of chalk and flint, on luminous meteors, rr ^r , -n ' J ^ - . 1 • « 

and on the evolution of ammonia by animals, , J.^^^®^® f ?,'^jl ^j^V,^, ^""f-^' ^^^*' ^'' 

contributed to the 'Annals and Magazine 23b; Cottons last. hcc. Hib. 1.6; G^^^^ 

of Natural History,' the * Transactions of ^"^-^l^^^^ FrT'J ^''}^^T'o ^T"" 

^t ^K' • 1 & • X > J i.1. £ T> •*• u Archaeological Collections, x?ii. 197-9: other 

the MiCToscomd Societjr/ and the British ^^thoritiTs quoted.] C. L. K. 
Association lieports, besides one on nis ot>- 

«ervatory at Stone in the « Monthly Notes READE, WILLIAM WINWOOI) 

of the itoyal Astronomical Society ; ' and (1838-1875), traveller, novelist, and contro- 




aident of the Royal Alicroscopical Society at Charles Reade [q. v.J was his uncle. He was 

the time of his death, which took place at educated at Hyde House, Winchester, and 

Biahopeboume on 12 Dec. 1870. Reade mar- matriculated from Magdalen Hall, Oxford, 

Tied Charlotte Dorothea Fairish, sister of on 13 Maroh 1856, but he left the university 

Plrofeasor Fairish of Cambridge, by whom he without a degree. He early showed a taste for 

had three children, who all cued young. the investigation of natural science, but this 
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was interrupted by his university studies, and 
afterwards oy an unavailing attempt to fol- 
low the example of his uncle, Charles Reade, 
and master the art of fiction. Subsequently 
M. Du Chaillu^s theories, published in 1861, 
respecting the power and aggressive charac- 
ter of the gorilla so inflamed Reade*s 
curiosity that, having raLsed money upon 
his inheritance, he started for Ghiboon to 
ascertain the truth, and after five months 
of hunting, during which time he ascended 
the river higher than any of his predecessors, 
discovered its rapids, and visited the can- 
nibal races, he was finally able to demon- 
strate to scientific men that the gorilla is an 
exceedingly timorous animal, almost inac- 
cessible to European sportsmen in the thick 
jungles which it inhabits. He then visited 
Angola in south-western Africa, and after- 
wards ascended the Casemanche, Gambia, 
and Senegal, seeing something of Moslem 
life among the negroes, and also of the wild 
tawny Moors. 

In these travels he became conscious of 
his ignorance, and after his return to Eng- 
land he recommenced the study of science. 
He entered as a student at St. Mary*s Hos- 
pital, and in 1866 volunteered his services 
for the cholera hospital at Southampton. 
In 1869 he revisited the African contment 
under the auspices of the Royal Geographical 
Society, Mr. Andrew Swanzy, a well-known 
merchant on the Gold Coast, providing the 
means. His first object was to open up 
the Assinie river, and to go as far as Coo- 
massie, but the Ashantees prevented him. 
He then proceeded to Sierra Leone, and 
thence started to explore the sources of the 
Niger. He reached Faluba, where he was 
detained for three months in honourable 
captivity, and then sent back. Still un- 
daunted, he started again, and this time he 
was allowed to pass. He succeeded in 
reaching the Niger, but as the source was 
inacessible owing to native wars, he went 
to the gold mines of Bouri, a countrj- never 
previously visited by a European. 

In November 1873 he returned to Africa 
as special correspondent of the * Times ' 
during the Ashantee war, and fought at 
the battle of Amoaful in the ranks of the 
42nd Highlanders. From this third expe- 
dition to Africa he returned quite broken 
down in health, and ho died on 24 April 
1875. 

His uncle, Charles Reade, observed that 
* the writer thus cut oft' in his prime entered 
life with excellent prospects ; he was heir to 
considerable estates, and gifted with genius. 
But he did not live long enough to inherit 
the one or to mature the other. His whole 



public career embraced bat fifteen years; 
yet in another fifteen he would probably 
have won a K^st name and cured himself 
as many thinking men have done, of certain 
obnoxious opinions which laid him open to 
reasonable censure' (Daily Telegraph, 
27 April 1876). 

He was the author of: 1. < Charlotte and 
Myra. A Puzzle in Six Bits,' London, 
1859, 8vo; this, like his other efforts in 
the department of fiction, was severely 
criticised by the 'Athenaeum,' 'Saturday 
Review,' and other papers (cf. Alliboxe, 
Diet of Engl UtS 2. 'Libertv Hall, 
Oxon.,' a novel, 3 vols. London, 18&), 8va 
3. * The Veil of Isis, or the Mysteries of 
the Druids,' London, 1861, 8vo ; an attack 
on all religious beliefs, particularly the 
catholic religion. 4. ' Savage Africa : being 
a Narrative of a Tour in Equatorial South- 
western and North-western Africa; with 
Notes on the Habits of the Gorilla, on the 
Existence of Unicorns and Tailed Men ; on 
the Slave Trade, on the original Character 
and Capabilities of the Negro, and on the 
future Civilisation of Western Africa,' Lon- 
don, 1863, 8vo. 6. * See-Saw: a Novel. 
By Francesco Abati. Edited [in fact written] 
by W. Winwood Reade,' 2 vols. London, 
1865, 8vo. Charles Reade describes this as a 

* well-constructed tale.' 6. ' The Martyrdom 
of Man,* London, 1872, 8vo ; 8th ed. London, 
1884, 8vo ; in this work the author does 
not attempt to conceal his atheistical 
opinions. 7. * The African Sketch-book,' 
with maps and illustrations, 2 vols. London, 
1873, 8vo. 8. * The Story of the Ashantee 
Campaign,' London, 1874, 8vo. 9. *The 
Outcast : a Novel,' London, 1875, 8vo. 

He also wrote introductions to Schwein- 
furth's * Heart of Africa,' 1873, and Rohlfs 

* Adventures in Morocco,' 1874. 

[Private information; Foster's Alumni Oxon. 
1715-1886 ; Burkes Landed Gentry, 1895.] 

T. C. 

READER, WILLIAM (Jl. 1680), po^ 
trait-painter, was a pupil of Gerard Soest 
fq. V.J He was the son of a clergyman at 
Maidstone, and was for a long time patro- 
nised hy a wealthy nohleman in the west of 
England. He is chiefly known by a portrait 
of Dr. John Blow fq. v.], which was engraved 
in mezzotint by T. Beckett. There are no 
doubt other portraits by him under the 
names of more eminent artists. Header died 
in poor circumstances as an inmate of the 
Charterhouse. 

[Walpole's Anecdotes of Painting, ed. Wo^ 
num; Chaloner Smith's British Mezzotinto 
Portraits.] L. C. 
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READER, WILLIAM (1782-1853), 
topographer, eldest son of William Render, 
fanner, who emigrated to America in 1804, 
wna bom at High Cross, near Rowington, 
Warwicksliire,on28I>ec.I782. When about 
three vears of age he was adopted by his 
great-iincle, the liev. Jnmea Kettle, for fort; 
Tears minister of the presbjtetian chapel at 
Warwick, and he received a clasaicnl ^uca- 
tioD inlheacademvof the Rev. John Kendall, 
Ticar of Budbroolie. In 1797 ho was ap- 
prenticed to Noab Hollafton, printer and pro- 
frietor of the ' Coventry Mercury,' ana in 
808 he entered into partnership with liis 
master. In 1823 he was awom a cham- 
berlain of Coventry, and he obtained other 
local appointments, After his partner's death 
in 1813 he continued to manage the business, 
wbich in consequence of heavy losses he was 
obliged to relinnuish in 1838; and in 183C, 
having disposed of the greater part of his 
freehold property in Coventry, he was com- 
pelled to leave that city. He at first remove^ 
to Birmingham, where he lost the remainder 
of his property and endured much adversity, 
and in 1837 he finally settled in London, 
wherehediedon30ct.l852. Hewasburicd 
ftt St. John's, Huxlon. 

Hiaworksare: 1. 'An Authentic Record 
ot the Lammas Grounds belonging to the 
City of Coventry, from the original record 
by Humphrey Wanley in the BritishMuseum,' 
I8l0,12ino. 2. ' ADescriptionoftheChurches 
ofSt.MichaelandtheHolyTrinity.Coventrv,' 

1815, 8ro. 3. 'The Charter granted hy 
Jamea I to the Mayor, Bailiffs, and Com- 
monaltv of the City of Coventry in 1651,' 

1816, 8vo. 4. • New Coventry Ouide, con- 
taining the History and Antiquities of that 
City,' Coventry j;i824 F], 12mo. 5. 'The 
History of Leofnc, Earl of Mercia, and his 
Countess Oodiva, from authentic records, 
with the Origin and Description of Coventry 
Show Fair,' CoventTy,1837,18mo; 2nd edit., 
1830, I2mo; 3rd edit., 1834, 8vo. 6. 'A 
GnidetoStJl[ary'8nftII,Coventr)-,'Coventry, 
1827, 12nio. 7. 'Persecutions at Coventry 
Inr the Roman Catholics from 1380 to 1567,' 
1829, fivo. 8, 'Description of St. Michael's 
Church, Coventry, with Inscriptions from 
the Monuments,' Coventry, 1830, 12mo. 
8. 'Domesday Book for the County of War- 
wick, translated, with a brief Dissertation 
on Domesday Book, and BiographicalNotices 
of the Ancient Possessors, Coventry, 183o, 
4to; 2nd edit., with brief introduction by 
Evelyn Philip Shirley, Warwick [187(1], 4lo. 
10. ■ A List of the Bailiffs, Sheriffs, and 
Mayors of Coventry.' 

Keaderpubltshed in the'Coventry Mercury' 
many articles on the ancient and modem 



history of the city; be was an occasional 
correspondent of the 'Gentleman's Magazine' 
from 1809 to 1862; and he also made some 
contributions to the 'Collectanea Topogra- 
phica et Genealogicn.' 

[OeDt, Mag. 1352, pt. ii. p. e4S; Bodleiait 
Cot.] T. C. 

READING, BURXET (J. 1780-1820), 
engraver and draughtsman, was a native ot 
CoLchester, and practised in London. He 
worked entirely for the booksellers, engrav- 
inp chiefly portraits of contemporary cele- 
brities, many of which appeared in Bell's 
'British Theatre,' 177(f-as, and the 'Euro- 
pean Marine,' 1783-93. Reading engraved 
a set of six portraits of members of the Royal 
Academy, from drawings by Peter Talconet 
[q, v.^, and another of members of the 
American Congress, 1783; also some of the 
plates to Boydell's ' Shakespeare,' and a few 
fancy subjects, such as ' Lavinia and her 
Mother,' after W. Bigg, and ' Charlotte at 
the Tomb of Werl her, from his own dei^ign. 
In 1820 a set of twelve etchings by Reading, 
from drawings by Mortimer, of 'Characters 
to illuEitrntu Shakespeare,' was published by 
T. and H. Itodd; and many of the plates 
in that firm's 'Collection of Portraits to illus- 
trate Granger's "History of England,"' I8:iO 
and 1822, were engraved by him. He was 
employed as drawing and riding master by 
the Earl of Pomtret at Windsor, A portrait 
of Reading was etched bv Samuel De Wilde 
[q. v.] in 1798. 

[Red^raTCB Biol, of Artists ; Dodd's Hemoira 
of Eneli=h Engravers in Brit. Mus. (Addit. 
MS. 33401).] v. M. O'D. 

READING, JOHN (1C88-1667), divine 
and prebendary of Canterbury, bom in 1588 
of poor parents in Buckinghamshire, matricu- 
lated from Jf agdalen Hall, Oxford, on 4 May 
1604, and graduated B.A. on 17 Oct. 1607. 
When he proceeded M.A.on 22 June 1610, he 
waa described as of St. Mary Hall (cf. Wood, 
At/umo! 0.ron. iii. 794 ; Clahk, O.i/. Heg. li. 
271), Taking holy orders, he became about 
1614 chaplain to Edward, lord Zouch, of 
Haringeworth, lord warden of the Cinque 
ports and governor of Dover Castle. After 
preaching at Dover many sermons before 
bis patron, he was on 2 Dec. 1616, at the re- 
quest of the parishioners, appointed minister 
of St. Marj's (Hasted, Knit, iv, 118). He 
aecuredapositionofinfluenceiniheiown.and 
subsequently became chaplain to Charles 1 
and IJ.D., but of what university does not 
appear. Although his sermons advocated 
puritan principles, he supported the king's 
cause in the civil wars, lii 1643 bis study 
at Dover was plundered by parliamentary 
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eoldiers, and he was imprisoned for nineteen 
months. By direction of Charles I, Laud, 
then a prisoner in the Tower, bestowed on 
him the rectory of Chartham, Kent, on 
27 Jan. 1G42~8 {State Papers, Dom. ccccxcvii. 
14). The commons declined to sanction Read- 
ing's institution, and appointed Edward Cor- 
bett. Laud refused to abandon Heading, 
And the house passed on that ground an 
ordinance sequestrating the archbishop's tem- 
poralities (June 1643; see Scobell, i. 42; 
Commons' Journals, iv. 450). A prebend 
Canterbury which was bestowed on 



in 



Heading at .the same time brought him no 
greater advantage. In July 1644 he was 
presented by Sir William Brockman to the 
living of Cheriton, Kent, and in the same 
year was appointed by the Assembly of Di- 
vines to be one of nine persons commissioned 
to write annotations on the New Testament, 
which were published as * Annotations upon 
all the Books of the Old and New Testa- 
ment, wherein the Text is explained, Doubts 
resolved. Scriptures paralleled, and various 
Readings observed,' London, 1645, 1651, and 
1667. But shortly after 1645, on the discovery 
of a plot for the capture of Dover Castle by 
the royalists, ' he was inhumanly seized on 
a winter night, by command of Major Boys, 
son of Sir Edward, and hurried to Dover 
Castle, and next day to that of Leeds, where, 
continuing for some time, he composed the 
" Guide to tlie Holy City."' He was at length 
discharged by the parliamentary committee 
for Kent, and the restitution of his goods 
was ordered ; but liis livings were seques- 
tered. On 8 Jan. 1646-7 he was a prisoner 
in the Fleet (Hist. MSS. Comm. Gth Rep. 
p. 152 ; Lords' JoumalsyYiii. 653). On 10 March 
1650 he attacked the right of unordained 
preaching in a public disputation with the 
anabaptist Samuel Fisher of Folkestone. 
* Fislier pleaded the affirmative, fetchingmost 
of his arguments from Jeremy Taylor's " Dis- 
course of the Liberty of Prophesying," ' which 
Reading had already criticised in print, and 
now attacked anew. 

Reading was restored to his Dover living 
shortly before the king's return. On 25 May 
1660 he presented to Charles, on his first 
landing, a large bible with gold clasps, in the 
name of the corporation of Dover, and made 
a short speech, which was published as a 
broadside. He was shortly after restored 
to Chartham, made canon of the eighth 
prebend of Canterbury (9 July 1*^ 
Neve, Fasti)^ and reij^-^'^^'^^d to 
on \S Z\x\y {State ? C 

163). In Octobei 
of Oxford confer 
D.'D,perlit.regJ 



1662 he resigned the living at Dover. He 
died on 26 Oct. 1667, and was buried on the 
30th in the parish church of Chartham. HiB 
son Thomas, of Christ Churchy Oxford, bom 
in 1623, proceeded M.A. in July 1647 when 
* lately freed firom prison.' 

The works of Heading, whose doctrine 
was strictly Calvinistic, include : 1. *A 
Grain of Incense, or Supplication for the 
Peace of Jerusalem, the Church and State,' 
London [8 April], 1643. 2. * An Evening 
Sacrifice, or Prayer for a Family neces- 
sary for these calamitous Times,' London, 
1643. 3. ' Brief Instructions concerning the 
holy Sacrament for their use who propose 
to receive the Lord's Supper,' London, 1615, 
8vo. 4. * Little Benjamin, or Truth discover- 
ing Error; being a clear and full Answer 
unto the Letter subscribed by forty-seven 
Ministers of the Province of London, and pre- 
sented to his Excellency, January 18, 1648 
. . . by J. H., a reall lover of all those who 
love peace and truth,' London, 1648, 4to. 
5. ' The Ranter's Ranting, with the appre- 
hending Examinations and Confession of 
John Collins and five more, also their several 
kinds of mirth and dancing (by J. H.),' Lon- 
don, 2 Dec. 1650, 4to. 6. ' A Guide to the 
Holy City, or Directions and Helps to an 
Holy Life,' Oxford, 1651, 8vo. 7. ' An Anti- 
dote against Anabaptism,' in part a criticism 
of Jeremy Taylor's * Liberty of Prophesying,' 
London, 1645, 4to. An edition of 1655 bears 
the title, * Anabaptism routed,' and is dedi- 
cated (8 Dec. 1653) to Sir William Brock- 
man, kt., and his wife. 8. * Christmas revived, 
or an Answer to certain Objections made 
against the Observation of a Day in memory 
of our Saviour Christ his birth,' London, 
1660. Dedicated to * my honoured kinsman, 
Mr. William Rooke.' A sermon of his, de- 
livered in Canterbury Cathedral (London, 
1663, 4to), of which a copy is in the Bodleian 
Librarv, contains a defence of church music. 
Reading also left in manuscript, ready for the 
press, among other works, * A large Comment, 
Paraphrase, and Explication on the whole 
New Testament,' fol., in Latin, dedicated to 
Monck, and sent to be printed at London in 
1660 ; but, being prevented by the great fire, 
was delivered into the hands of Wren, bishop 
of Ely. 

[The long notice in Wood's Athense Oxon. 

(Bliss), iii. 794, was procured for him by Whit* 

Kennett, whose father, Basil Kennett, was for 

time Reading's curate at Cheriton, and was 

' intimate with Reading's son John, who 

not be confused with John Reading [q. v.] 

'ician, th"^ Matter was probably a 

'TAnsf' 1 70). Addit. MS. 

^8^ Mnm. 6th Rep. p. 
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162; Lords* Journals, viii. 653; Le Neve's Fasti ; 
Walker*s Sufferings, ii. 8 ; Foster's Alumni Oxon. ; 
ClarVs Oxf. Reg. ; State Papers, Dom. ubi supra ; 
Hasted's Kent, ir. 118, 616 iii. 157, 301.] 

W. A. S. 

READING, JOHxV {d. 1692), musician, 
may have been related to John Reading 
(1588-1667) [q. v.] The latter had a son 
John, but he cannot be identified with the 
musician. In 1667 the musician was at 
Lincoln Cathedral, where he was appointed 
junior vicar-choral on 10 Oct. and poor vicar 
on 28 Nov. On 7 June 1670 he became 
master of the choristers. In 1675 he was 
appointed organist of Winchester Cathedral ; 
this he relinquished in 1681, when he suc- 
ceeded * Geffrys ' as organist of Winchester 
College. The salary was, during his tenure 
of the latter office, raised from 5/. to 50/. He 
died in 1692, and was, it is believed, buried 
in the cloisters at Winchester. 

Heading composed an anthem on Psalm xxv. 
{Divine HarTnony^ 1712), but his chief claim 
to remembrance lies in the tradition which 
makes him the composer of the Winchester 
College song ' Dulce Domum.' The Latin 
graces, sung before and after meat at the 
college elections, are also ascribed to him. 
They were all first printed by Dr. Philip 
Hayes [q. v.] in *Harmonia Wiccamica' 
(17/ 7), and subsequently republished by Gil- 
bert Heathcote as ' Harmonia Wykehamica ' 
(1811). There are also fragments of eccle- 
siastical music by Reading at the end of 
Jebb*s ' Choral Responses and Litanies of the 
English Church.' 

Two other contemporary musicians bore 
the same names, one being organist of Chi- 
chester Cathedral firom 1674 to 1720, and 
the other a singer or actor at Drury Lane 
Theatre, who was concerned in a riot in 1696 
and fined twenty marks. Music by John 
Reading figures in Playford's ' Division Vio- 
lin ' (2nd edit. 1685), and in the \ Pleasant 
Musical Companion (1701), but it is not 
quite certain to which John Reading it 
should be ascribed. 

To a later generation belongs John Read- 
IHO (1677-1764), oi^nist, possibly a rela- 
tive of earlier musicians of the name, or of 
Miss Reading, who sang in Addison's * Rosa- 
mond ' when it was produced with Clayton's 
feeble music in 1707. John Reading states 
that he was educated in the Chapel Royal 
under Dr. Blow. In 1700 he was made 
organist of Dulwich College, which he left 
in 1702 for Lincoln Cathedral. Here he ob- 
Uuned successively the posts of junior vicar- 
choraly poor vicar, and master of the chori- 
sters. In 1707 he returned to London. 
On 1 Dec. of that year, while passing the 



house of his friend Jeremiah Clarke [q. v.l 
he heard a pistol-shot, and, entering, found 
that the unfortunate organist had committed 
suicide {AtkeruBum, 2 April 1887). Read- 
ing's first post in London was that of orga-> 
nist at St. John*s, Hackney ; while there he 
published two ambitious works, ' A Book of 
New Son^ (after the Italian manner) with 
Symphonies,' &c. and a * Book of New An- 
thems' (1742). In the preface to the son^s, 
he declares his admiration for Italian music,, 
which he had tried to imitate with consider- 
able success ; the * Symphonies ' are, however^ 
of inordinate length, even for their period. 
Thev appeared before 1724, as they are in- 
cluded in the catalogue of Sion College 
Library; the librarian there from 1708 to 
1744 was William Reading [q. v.], who was- 
probably a relative. Reading subsequently 
became organist of St. Dunstan-in-the-West,. 
then of the united parishes of St. Mary 
Woolchurchaw, Lombard Street, and St» 
Mary Woolnoth. He died on 2 Sept. 1764. 
John Stanley [q. v.], the blind organist, was 
one of his pupils. 

Reading is said to have composed a tune 
which was adopted by the Portuguese em- 
bassy, whence it obtained the name of the 
' Portuguese Hymn ; ' it is still familiar as 
*■ Adeste fideles,' and is constantly sung at 
Christmas to the English adaptation *■ O 
come, all ye faithful (Burnet, Hist, of 
Music, iii. 597, iv. 203 ; Hawkins, Hist, of 
the Science and Practice of Music, c. 164 n. ; 
Gent, Mag. 1764, p. 460; Cuappell, Popular 
Music of the Olden Time, p. 577 ; Grove, 
Diet, of Music and Musicians, iii. 79). 

[Chappeirs Popular Music of the Olden Time»> 
1856, vol. ii. ; Kirby's Annals of Winchester 
College, p. 59, where John Bishop s Jam lucis 
orto sidere is assigned to Heading ; Husk's Ac- 
count of the Musical Celebrations on St. Cecilia's 
Day, p. 29 ; Grove's Diet, of Music and Musicians^ 
iii. 79.] n. D. 

READING, ROBERT de {d. 1325), 
historian, was a monk of Westminster. Hi» 
name occurs with that of John of London, 
who, like Robert, is connected with the 
*Flore8 Ilistoriarum,' in the infirmary ac- 
counts of the abbey in 1294 and 1298, and 
again in the list of monks tried on a charge 
of having plundered the royal treasury in 
1303. lie died in 1325 (Flores Historiarunir 
iii. 232). He was the author of the portion 
of the * Flores Historiarum ' from 1307 to 
1325, which is contained in Chctham MS. 
0712, and of which there is a copy in Cotton. 
MS. Cleopatra, A. 16. Dr. Luard says this 
history *must rank of eoual authority with 
the other chronicles of the time. It appears 
to me independent of them all. The feeling. 
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on x\w wliolft, i^againat thrt kinjr; th»i vrriter 
i.^ ^troni^ly r,ppofl>»rl to Gave:*r«)n. .strnnffly in 
favour of" Tlioma.^ of Lancaster.' Itobirt's 
stvlo in inferior r.o that of hi a predecessors, 
J>*'injr witrdy and bombaAtic, with occasional 
in.«»'rrion* of foreign wordrf, Gret^k, French, 
or Finafli-h. Thi.s hi?»tory wad printed for 
the fir-'t time in J Jr. Luard's edition of the 

* Klor»'<» Ifistoriarum' (iii. VVi~'2'V2). 

fLiiar l'-* Floras Hi^torianra. vol. I. prcf. p. 
xliii, vol. iii. prof. pp. xvii-xix ; Hanlj'n D -si^rip- 
rive ('fMalfufnc of British History, iii. 384—5: 
O-ic^ltl'j"* M'^na-Hticon An^lii^inum, iii. 11-i.] 

C 1j. a.. 

READING, WILLI.VM (1«7 4-1744). 
library kH»'pnr at Sion College, London Wall, 
f^mdrin, the son of a njfiner of iron, waa bom 
on 17 S»'pr. 1»j74 at Swin in the parish of 
Worn Wirne, Stafforrlshin*. Up matriculated 
at [rnivt'rsity CoUfge, Oxford, on 1 .Fime 
H»0:{, graduated B.A. in lhW» 7, and pp>- 
ceeded M,\. from St. Mary Hall in 1703 
( FosTKR, Alumni Oxrmim*t*, 1891 , iii. 1 242 ). 
11^' i^ said to have bnen vicar of Sixhills*, Lin- 
crdnnhire, N;twf«'.n 170M), but this i.-* doubt- 
ful. ( )n 1 5 Nov. 1 708 he wa8 appointed, on the 
njcommendation of Dr. Compton, bisliop of 
Tyindon, library koepor at Sion Collepr**. He 

* gavfi tlu* lii)rary a greater devftlopmfnt than 
it hud f'V'r Kjceivfd before; he wa3 full of 
proposal M for its improvemt-nt, which were 
readily rtanction»;d by the court of governors, 
atid whi^^'li gavo frejnh iin]iortance to the 
librnrv* { Ur.v. W. II. MrrsfAX, Hum^ Arrount 
of Sion (Jolfjyc, I HHO, p. 0: J ). I le was lect urer 
at the church f)f St. Alphag^ betw»^en 17]l* 
and 1 7:i.'i, nnd pn'achnd the sermon at West- 
minster -MiIk'V on the anniversary of the 
execution of (Minrles, .'Jl Jan. 1714. In 1710 
cam«j out his ' History of our Lord, adom'd 
with cuts,' London, l<5mo, of which a * second 
f'dition, to which is prefixed the Life of the 
H. Virgin Mary,' was published in 1717. 
This work was reprintefl at Leeds, l849-oO, 
.*{ j)arts, lOmo, *;dit»Ml by Dean W. F. Hook, 
who recoinnif'uds it as nf)t only giving *tlie 
history as ndated by the four Evangelists, 
but it embodies much that commentators 
have collected concerning .Fewish customs, 
and facts related by .Josephus and contem- 
])orary historians.' 

li^'uding's chief w(jrk, an excellent edition 
in (iri'ek and Latin of tht^ early ecclesiastical 
historians — lOusebius Pamphilus, Soerates 
Seliolnsti(Mis, llermias Sozom«uius, TIn'odo- 
ret us. nnd lOvnigius Seholiisticus, wasprinteil 
at the (.-ambridge TniviTsity Tress in 1720, 
in thri'e folio v(duni(*s (reprinted 
17 10 7). The t«»x! of Kiisebiuf 
1 ished at Venice. ^ "•"* "» '^ols. 8' 
at Leipzig, lb 1 1 



Heinichen, who states ( i. p. xxv), * Testum 
quidem Eusebii summa tide et cura exprimi 
curavit Readingus.' In 1724 he printed 
* Twenty-three Sermons of Mortification, 
Holiness, and of the Fear and Love of Gi^* 
( London, for the author, 8vo ), dedicated to 
' the archbishop of Canterbury; the writer 
! complained that: lie was 'always destitute of 
anr ecclesiastical dignitv or revenue.' <Jn 
15 Oct. ot the same year he received the 
additional office of clerk or secretary of 
Sion College, possibly just after the publica- 
tion of that useful compilation ' Biblio 
thecne Cleri Li>ndinensis in Collegio Sionensi 
Catalogue, duplici forma concinnatus,* of 
which the first part gives the titles arran?^ 
under subjects, and the second is an alpha- 
betical index. Reading appended a history 
of the college. He was mode lecturer at St. 
Michael's, Crooked Lane, in 172o,and printe-l 
in 172S * Fifry-two Sermons for every Sun- 
day of the Year,' London, 2 vols, ^vo, also 
dedicated to the archbishop of Canterbury, 
who was asked ' to put an end to tho^e 
wretched addresses f;r preferment, those un- 
christian competitions,* which indeed liead- 
ing himself practised. Two more volumes ap- 
peared in 1730, a second edition was printed 
m 17*30, and a third edition, * One Hundred 
ami Sixteen Sermons preached out of the 
First Lessons at Morning and Eveninff 
Prayer for all Sundays in the Year,' Ijonii>n, 
1755, 4 vols. 8vo, a book of some rarity, for- 
merly sought after. He published an edition 
of Origen * de Oratione, Or. et Lat.' (London, 
sumptibus editoris), in 1728, 4to, and a &e^ 
mon on the act against profane swearing in 
1731. He obtained a readership at Christ 
Church, London, in 1733. The impostor 
George Psalmanazar 'q. v.] speaks of usin^ 
the library at Sion College and of receiving 
attention from Reading (Jfcj/ioiW, 1755, pp. 
256-8). 

Reading died on 10 Dec. 1744, * remarkable 
for his plain and honest manner of life and 
preaching' (G!ff;?f. Mag, 1744, p. 070). * Read- 
ing was a ripe and industrious scholar, a whU 
learned man' (Milmax, ut ^uprrty p. t'4). 
His son Thomas, in consideration of theloni; 
and faithful servic^sof his father, was grante«l 
on '2S Jan. 1 744 the places of ostiary , under 
librarian, and clerk assistant at Sion College. 

I Information from Rev. W. U. Milman ; :«*e 
Niohuls's Lit. Anecd. i. ii. iii. iv. v. ; Allibont^'s 
Diet, of Engl. Lit. ii. 1755.] H. R. T. 

READY, WILLIAM JAMES DURAXT 

( 1 823-1873), marine-painter, son of a clerk in 

he customs, was bom in Ix)ndon on 1 1 May 

•?3, He was an entirely self-taught artist. 

■"•ook some of his early works to a dealer, 



Reagh 



"who bongfat tbem bad continued to employ 
him ftfter his return from a reaidence of foat 
or fire jears in America, He painted cbieflv 
scene; on the south coast of EnKland, both 
in oils and water-colours. His pictures are 
iigned ' W. F. B.' He was of a timid and re- 
tirinj^ disposition, and exhibited only six 
times, sending one picture to the Suffolk 
Slreet Gallery, three to the Britisb Institu- 
tion in 1661, 1862 (ccaat scenes priced at r>/. 
each), and 1865 (coast scene near Harwich, 
loA), and two to the Royal Academy in 
1 867, on the encourafrement of David Koberts, 
who admired his work. He died at Brighton, 
29 Nov. 1873, of an illness contracted by 
painting in the open air. 

[Redgmvo'a Diet, of Artists; Orares's Diet, of 
Artists ; Eihibition CsUvlognes, Eojal Academy 
and British Institation.] C. D. 

REAGH, FLORENCE MACCARTHY 

<1662?-l(i40i-), Iriah cbieftain. [See Mac- 
Caktkt Reagk.} 

BEAY, Lords. [See under MiCK*T, 
DoxALD, of Far, 1591-1649.] 

BEAT, STEPHEN (1793-1861), orien- 
talist, only son of Rev. John Reay, bom ot 
.Montrose on 59 March 1783, first studied 
at Edinburgh under Dalsiel and Uugald 
Stewart, and graduated in IB02. .\fter 
his ordination, in 1806, he was licensed to 
aeveml curacies, but later in life resumed 
his studies at Oxford, where he matriculated 
in I»U at St. Alban'a Hall, graduating B.A. 
in 1817 (M.A. 1823 and B.D. 1841), and 
becoming for some time vice-principal of bis 
hall. In 1828 be was appointed sub-libra- 
rian of the Bodleian Library, where he had 
chargu of the oriental books, and in 1840 
Laudian professor of Arabic. He held both 
offices till hia death (30Jan. 1861). Though 
contemporary writers pay high tributes to 
bis learningand scholarship, hiH literary work 
wasconlined 10 a, single pseudonymous pam- 
phlet (' Observations on the Defence of the 
Church Missionary Society Bgainut tbeObjec- 
tions of the Archdeacon of Bath,' by Pi 



the raferencos to it in the ' Monumenta Phre- 
nicia ' of Gesenius, who obtained from Iteay 
copies of the Phosnician inscription at Os- 
Csrd. 



BEBECCA,BI.4GI0(1 735-1808), pai 
and aaBOciat« of the Royal Academy, Doi 
I73S,wasofItalian birth, and isstated to have 
fint acquired skill in his art by painting fruit, 
to imitate that vbicb he pilfered aa u Khool- 
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boy. He became a student of tbc Royal 
Academy in 17tJ9, and exhibited some nia- 
torical subjects in the three following years. 
He was elected an associate in 1771. Itebecca 
painted portraits and historical subjects of 
little merit. He was, however, specially 
skilled in decorative painting, especially in 
the imitation of antique basso-relievos on 
ceilings,8taircnses,nnd panels in large bouses. 
With Giovanni Battista Cipriani [q. v.], and 
later John FrancU Rigaud, R..\. [q. v.1, 
Rebecca obtained a large practice in this 
modeof decoration, wbicb was much in vogue 
in the town and country mansions of the no- 
bility and gentry at the end of the eighteenth 
century. The ceilings of the apartments of 
the Royal Academy were partly executed by 
him. He was also employed at Windsor 
Castle, where it is stated that hia eccentrici- 
ties and facetious freaks caused much amuse- 
ment to the royal family, Rebecca died in 
London at his lodgings in Oxford Street on 
■2-2 Feb. 1808, aged 73. 

[Reilgmvc's Diet, of Artiala; Manuscript 
Memoir of J. F. RlBnud, B.A., by hi» Son ; 
GnivestDict. of Artists, ]7CI}-1880.1 L, C. 

RECORDE, ROBERT (1510 ?-l 5.58), 
mathematician, was bom of a good family at 
Tenby in I'embroke, probably about 1510. 
His father was Thomas Recorde, and his 
mother liose, daughter of Thomas Jones of 
Machynlleth in Montgomeryshire. He was 
admitted n scholar at Oxford about 1525; 
proceeded B.A. and perhaps M.A., and was 
elected fellow of All Souls' in 1531. He sub- 
sequently removed to Cambridge, where ha 
read, and probably taught, mathematics and 
medicine, two sciences at that lime often 
united (HuTTOS, Traett, it. 243, and Diet. art. 
' Algebra '), He graduated .M.D, at Cam- 
bridge in 1645. Hi! then returned to Oxford, 
wherehe taught arithmetic and mathematics, 
' which be rendered clear to all capacities to 
an extent wholly unprecedented.' He also 
tangbt rhetoric, anatomy, music, astrology, 
and cosmography. Though he bad a great 
name in the university for his learning, his 
reception in Oxford seems to have been so 
unsatisfactory that he removed to London, 
where, from ibe preface to his ' Urinal of 
Phyaick,' he appears to have been practising 
as a physician in l'>47. It is said that be 
was a physician to Edward VI and Mary, 
to whom he dedicated some of his iKKiks. 
The privy council directed him in li>48 to 
visit a pretended prophet, one Allen, then 
confined in the Tower, In 1649 Recorde 
was comptroller of the mint at Bristol, and 
in May 1551 he was appointed by the kin|[ 
general surveyor of the mince and money, 
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in which capacity he served both in Enfi^land 
and Irelana (Stbtpe, Ecclesiastical Memo- 
rials, II. i. 473 ; Thomas, Historical Notes, 
I806). He died in the kings bench prison, 
South wark, in 1558, probably not long after 
making his will, 28 June 1558 (cf. Kennet in 
Lansd. MS, 980, Brit. Mus.) The assertion 
that he was imprisoned for debt accords 
with his allusions to pecuniary difficulties at 
the end of the * Whetstone of Witte,' but 
he left a little money to his relatives in his 
will (see Halliwell, Connection of Wales 
with the Early Science of England, The 
will is in the prerogative office). He had 
four sons and five daughters (see Cambrian 
Quarterly Magazine, v. 116 &c.) The only 
known portraits of llecorde are woodcuts in 
the ' Urinal of Phvsick ' and the * Pathway 
to Knowledge.' TKere seems no doubt that 
he was an active champion of the protestant 
reformation (cf. Fuller, Worthies ; Pits, p. 
745). 

Though the greatest part of his time was 
spent in the mathematical sciences, Recorde 
is said to have been deeply skilled in rhetoric, 
philosophy, polite literature, history, cosmo- 
graphy, astrology, astronomy, physic, music, 
mineralogy, and every branch of natural 
history. lie was also conversant with all 
matters relating to the coinage, had a 
good knowledge of Saxon (cf. his marginal 
notes to Alex. Essebiexsis, MS. C.C. C. 
Cantabr. E. ii.), was no mean divine, and 
was acquainted with the law. lie was a 
zealous antiquary, and made a large collec- 
tion of historical and other ancient manu- 
scripts. He was probably the first, cer- 
tainly one of the first, in England to adopt 
the Copemican system, which was only put 
forward as an hypothesis in 1543; though 
he seems to have thought the world not 
yet quite ripe for such a doctrine, and was 

ferhaps afraid to avow it verv distinctly 
Ilalliwell mPhil. Mag. June*1840). lie 
advises his reader not to rely too much on 
Ptolemy; but it appears that he had not 
quite abandoned astrology. 

Kecorde was practically the founder of 
an English school of mathematical writers, 
lie was the first Avriter in English on 
arithmetic, geometry, and astronomy, and 
the first to introduce algtjbra into England. 
He seems, in fact, to have been one of the first 
to see the independence of an algebraic opera- 
tion and its numerical interpretation (Ball, 
History of Mathematics m Uamhridge). Ko- 
corde is superior to others, even Vieta, in his 
perception of general results connected with 
the fundamental notation of algebra, and he 
is free from the tendency, then common, to 
invest simple numbers with the character of 



planes, solids, &c He also uses fractions 
and arabic numerals with greater freedom 
than was usual in his time. De Morgan, in 
a most learned and valuable article on Ite- 
corde's works {Companion to the British 
Almanac for 18S7, pp. 30-7), says that, to 
his knowledge, Rea>rde*s 'Pathway' con- 
tains the first use of the term ' sine ' In Eng- 
lish. His only claims to originality of in- 
vention rest on his discovery of the method 
of extracting the square root of multinomial 
algebraic expressions, and on his having been 
the first to use the present sign of equalitv, 
i.e. * - ' (for both see Whetstone of Witie, 
1557). This sign was probably taken from 
mediaeval manuscripts, in which it is used 
for *est' (cf. Hexbt, Revue ArchMogique, 
1879). The ' Whetstone of Witte' is also 
the first English book containing the symbols 

* + ' and * — ,' which Recorde seems some- 
times to have used as symbols of operation, 
and not as mere abbreviations. Kecorde'^ 
mathematical works continued to be standard > 
authorities till the end of the sixteenth 
century (cf. Cuxninqham, Cosmographicall 
Glasse, 1559), and one of them (* Grounde of 
Artes ') was still popular at the end of the 
seventeenth century. They are all written 
in the form of a somewhat diffuse dialoeue 
between the master and scholar. Recorders 
style, not very free in his earlier books, im- 
proved later. In his prefaces, introductions, 
and conclusions he frequently indulges in 
very passable poetry (a beautiful and digni- 
fied hymn from the * Castle of Knowledge ' 
is quoted in Collieb*s Bibliographical Ac- 
count). 

Kecorde's earliest work was: 1. *The 
Grounde of Artes,' on arithmetic, 1540, 154'J, 
1543, 1549, 1551, 1552, 1558, 1561, 1570. 
1571 , 1573 ; with additions by John Dee and 
John Mellis, 1582, 1583, 1590, 1000, 1(507, 
1610; and by Robert Norton, 1618; and bv 
Robert Ilartwell and R. C, 1623, 1636, 164(i, 
1648, 1652, 16i>4 ; and by Thomas Willsford, 
1658, 1662; the last known edition is by 
Edward Hatton in 1699. From the preface 
Recorde seems to have contemplated a pub- 
lication on alloys, which was probably not 
encouraged by the ministers of Edward Vl.» 
part of whose policy it was to adulterate 
the coin. Perhaps his best known work is 
2. * The Whetstone of Witte, or the second 
Part of Arithmetike,' 1557, on algebra (the 
title, = cos ingenii, is a play on the word 
cosa - thing, then used, for the unknown in 
algebra). This work is referred to in Scott's 

* Fortunes of Nigel,' chap, xxiv., as being 
the onlv book in the usurer's house besides 
the bible. Halliwell {Letters on Scientific 
Subjects^ Prefacei p. x) says that it ranks 
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* -with the ablisat foreign contemporary pro- 
ductions on the subject,' and that ' it appeiLrg 
%s an oo-iie in an b;:^ deficient in science.' 
lieconle follows Scheubel and Stifel. Il6 
has nothing on cubic equations, and does 
hot appear to have known of the Italian 
ftt)rebraiat« (for nn analyaia Bee Mutton's 
Dirt, art, 'Aigebra;' there is a quotation 
from the preface, rehiting to the North- West 
pBSWkg?, in ' Brtdses's Ceneiira Literana, 
l>*lo,pp. 18S-91), 

Othersof liecorde's writingsare: 3. 'The 
l*atliwBy to Knowledge, or the first Prin- 
ciples of Oi:oinftrj,* &c., in four books, 
\'ia\, 1.174, 160:i (containing two out of the 
four parts). In the dedication to the reader 
<quotfld in Pebl't'b Anecdote* of Scirair, 
p. 11-1), JU-cordo claims to be clearing the 
path fur others who mitrht attain to greater 
fame than iiinuelf. He e<cplainB solar and 
lunar eclipses, promises a treat iw! on cosmo- 
(traphT, and ffives a description of Euclid, bk. 
i. prop, ic, a nit'tliod of workinff various quea- 
lions in ])rnctical geomelry, and a list of 
aotronomicHl instruments in use. There is 
rIso a roo^h determination of the magnitude 
i)f thi' earth, which is said to be 31,60() miles 
mund. 4, 'The Castle of Knowledge, a 
TreatiwonAstronomjandtheSpherei 1551, 
IS'iH, and Io96, with an emblematical title- 
paf^e. dedicated in English to Quepn Mary, 
and in I^atin to Cardinal Pole. He also 
wrot" a medical treatise : 5. ' The Urinal of 
Physick' (aim) known aa the 'Judicial of 
Unnes'l. 1647. 154«. 1558, Ifioff, 1567,1574, 
J5SJ, 1599, 11(51, 1665; a short but mellio- 
dical treatise with figures and good descrip- 
tions (wee IICTCiiiNSOiT, liiogr. Medka). A 
Dumber of other works, none of wbicli are 
extant, are also assigned to Recorde. Among 
these are: 'The Gate of Knowledge,' 155(1, 
probably nn mensuration, and ' The Tressure 
of Knowledge,' 15.56, probably on the higiier 
part of astronomy, both of which, in bis 
' Caatle of Knowleilge.'he says that he wrote; 
and a translation of Euclid referred- to by 
John Pee ' in carmine encomiastico'at the 
end of Dee's edition of IlBCorde's ' Arith- 
melike.' 'The Ancient Description of Eng- 
land and Ireland, with a simple Censure ot 
the same,' is also ascribed to him. In the 
preface to the second book of the ' Pathway ' 
Recorde states that he intended ' shortly to 
Bet forth ' works on the followinir subjects, 
vii. ' The art« of Meaauryng,' ' The arte of 
makyng of Dials,' and ' The use of the Globe 
and the Sphere;' and that he had 'other 
sundrye woorkes partely ended, and partely 
to bee ended,' viz. ' Of the peregrination (if 
man, and the originall of all nations,' ' The 
stat« of tymes, and mutations of realmes,' 

TOL, XLTn. 
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Of the wonderliill woorkes and eflectes in 
beastes, plantes, and minerals.' Dale and 
Pits credit him with hooks on all these 
topics, OS well as with others entitled ' Ana- 
tomia Quredam,' ' Cosmngraphim isagoge,' 
' De auricutari confessione, and ' Do negotio 
Eucharistaa ' (cf. Siiebbdkxe, Sphere of 
Maniliiu: Vossius, De SeientiU Mathenui' 
ticin, IGt'iO). 

Most of llecorde's books were printed by 
Ueynold or Heginald Wolfe, He was also 
employed by John Kyngston to collate the 
first and third editions of Fabyan's ' Chro- 
nicles,' and compare it with the history of 
Geoffrey of Monmouth, in order to produce 
an improved fourth edition of Fnbyan. Ite- 
corde'a edition was brought out in 1551) (cf. 
Ellis, Fa/ti/an, pp. 19, 3U, for additions by 
llecorde). 

[Tanner's Bill. Brit. ; Pits, V.) Illa-.lr. Angl. 
Script.; Bale's Script. Brit. ; Ame'V Tv]"o:(rHpli. 
Antiq, ed. Uilidin (uadfr RcynoUl' Wolfe) ; 
CoDpar's Athtnm Cimlnljr. ; Wooil's Aiheu^e 
Oion. ; Hallam'a Lit. of Ruropp ; Ue .^lorgan's 
Arithin. Bocks; Peaccck's Hi»t, of Arithm.; 
Aikin's Biogr. Momoirs of Meilicino ; Rilaon'a 
Bihliogr. Anglo-Poetica ; CambrJHU Rfi^Htpr, ii. 
209; Williams's Emioant Welshmen; Knight's 
Ijncyctop. ; Chalnieni'H Bingr, Diet.; I'og^n- 
<lDrff,lliogr.-1it. UnailworlerUuch mr Geacbicbto 
der esacten Wirisanschafien ; Areh^eologia, kiii. 
137-9, Ia0-S2; Edinb. lUrieiT, xiii. B9 ; Mag. 
of Pop. SL'iBBoe, vol. iv. (J. L. =^ HallLwell) ; 
Not«8 and Qaariea, Ist eft. v. 469, 497, Sad «er, 
i. 79, 380, 1. 1S1 ; Brit. Mus. Cut. ; Culu-'s Athsnn 
Canlabr. ; W. II. Hlaok's BLtiliogr. Vfmm. ; App. 
Ln lat Report of the Dvputy-Keep^r of tha 
Public Rpconlcpp. 78-122 ; Cantor, Owcbichto 
der Muthemalik; authorities eitdl.'] W.F.S. 

BEDDIE, JAMES {1773-1852), legal 
author,born at Dyaorl in 1773, was educated 
at the High School, Edinburgh — where fie 
was contemporary with Henry (afterwards 
Lord) Brougliam — at the university of Edin- 
burgh, and the college of Glasgow, lie 
passed advocate in 17ft7. After givingpro- 
mise of high eminence in his profession, he 
accepted, in 1801, tbo offices of town- clerk, 
assessor of the magislratrs, and jiresiding' 
judge in the town court of Glaajow. These 
posts be retained until his death on 5 April 
1853. Tlis leisure be devoted to the study 
of the development of law anil legal theory, 
of which the following work!" were the fruit : 

1. 'Inquiries, Elementary and Iliitrirical, on 
the Science of Law,' London, ISJO, Svo. 

2. 'An Historical View of the Law of 
Maritime Commerce,' London, 1841, 8vo. 

3. 'Inquiries into International Law,' Lon- 
don, 1842, 8vo. 4. ' Researches, Historical 
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and Critical, in Maritime International Law/ 
Edinburgh, 1844, 8vo. 

Hlb son, John Eeddie, who died first judge 
of the Calcutta court of small causes on 
28 Nov. 1851, was author of 'Historical 
Notices of the Roman Law and of the Recent 
I^rogress of its Study in Germany,* London, 
1826, 8vo, and of * A Letter to the Lord High 
Chancellor of Great Britain on the expedi- 
ency of the Proposal to form a new Civil Code 
for England,' London, 1828, 8vo. 

Both father and son are to be distinguished 
from James lieddie, author of * Vis Inertiae 
Victa' (1862) and other pseudo-scientific 
tracts. 

[Lord Brougham's Autobiography (1871), i. 
16, 69, with his memoir of James Rcddie in Law 
Review, November 1852, xvii. 63 seq.; Gent. 
Mag. 1852, i. 208 ; living's Book of Scotsmen.] 

J. M. R. 

REDDING, CYRUS (1785 - 1870), 
journalist, bom at Penryn on 2 Feb. 1785, 
was son of Robert Redding (1755-1807), a 
baptist minister, first at Falmouth and then 
at Truro, where he died on 26 March 1807. 
Cyrus was educated mainly at home by his 
father, and, developing literary aspirations, 
had some juvenile verses printed at his own 
expense. Ilis earliest recollections included 
one of John Wesley preaching from a stack 
of Norway timber upon Falmouth quay. 
One of his youthful companions was Henry 
Martyn [q. v.] the missionary. For a time 
he seems to nave attended the classes at 
Truro grammar school. He settled in Lon- 
don about 1806, took rooms in Gough Square, 
dined frequently at the * Cheshire Cheese,' 
and settled down to a life of continuous in- 
dustry as a journalist. For a time he served 
on the staff of the * Pilot,' founded in 1807 
to ventilate East Indian questions, but in 
1808 returned to the west of England, and 
edited the weekly * Plymouth Chronicle.* In 
June 1810 he started and edited the * West 
Briton and Cornwall Advertiser.' In 1814 
he went to Paris, where from 1815 to 1818 
from 18 Rue Vivienne he edited * Galignani's 
Messenger ; ' in the former year he wrote the 
Paris correspondence for the * Examiner.' 
During 1818-19 he travelled in France, and 
acquired information which proved of service 
in nis * History of Wines.' From 1821 to 
1830 Redding was working editor of the * New 
Monthly Magazine,' started, under the nomi- 
nal editorship of Thomas Campbell, to rival 
the * Monthly ' of Sir Richard Phillips [q. v.] 
Redding, who also contributed numerous 
articles, was indefatigable in the manage- 
ment of the magazine, Campbell being a 
mere figure-head, and for ten years, says 
Patmore, ' the public got a better magazine 



for the money than they had ever obtained 
before.* From 1831 to 1833 he edited, again 
in conjunction with Campbell, the ' Metro- 
politan, a monthly journal of literature, 
science, and art,' and, on its failure to realise 
expectations, he recruited the ranks of pro- 
vincial editors, directing in succession the 
<Bath Guardian' (183£-5) and the 'Staf- 
fordshire Examiner' (1836-40). In 1841 
he started in succession two abortive ven- 
tures, 'The English Journal ' and ' The Lon- 
don Journal.' From this date he devoted 
himself more exclusively to bookmaking, his 
versatility and industry being alike remark- 
able. His best book was his * History and 
Description of Modem Wines/ based upon 
careful personal observation and gleanings 
from many sources. By advocating the reduc- 
tion of the duties on French wines it did 
much to educate public opinion on this sub- 
ject, and to prepare the way for the rectifi- 
cation of the tarifi* in 1860. Redding's work 
owed something to the ' Treatise ' of John 
Croft [q. v.], York, 1787, and it is now largely 
superseded by J. L. W. Thudichum's * Trea- 
tise on Wines,' 1894. Christopher Koith 
emphatically praised Reddinfir's 'Gabrielle,' 
while several generations of boys have read 
with unqualified approval his 'Shipwrecb 
and Disasters at Sea. 

In politics Redding was a staunch and 
consistent upholder of the Fox tradition. 
His services to the whig party were nume- 
rous and confidential, but his sole reward was 
a civil list pension of 75/., which he accepted 
in 1863. During his long life he came mta 
contact with many notabilities. Besides 
Campbell, he was intimate with Beckford 
and John Wilson, and he gives glimpses 
in his rambling autobiographical volumes 
of O^Connell, Madame de Stael, Canninfr, 
J. W. M. Turner, Talma, Dr. Parr, Horace 
Smith, Schlegel, and Dr. Wolcot. Redding 
outlived his generation, and died, half for- 
gotten, at Hill Road, St. John's Wood, on 
28 May 1870. He was buried at Willesden 
on 3 June. He married, at Kenwyn, on 8 May 
1812, a Miss Moyle of Chacewater, who 8U^ 
vived him with two daughters, one married 
and settled in San Francisco ( West Briton^ 
14 May 1812). Redding's library was wld 
by Puttick & Simpson on 4 July 1870 {Cat 
London, 1870, 8vo). 

Redding's chief works were: 1. 'Gabrielle, 
a Tale of the Swiss Mountains [and miscel- 
laneous pieces],' London, 1829, I2mo ; dedi- 
cated to Campbell; some of the verses had 
already appeared in the * New Monthly' and 
* BlackwooSi.' 2. 'A History of Ship^TCcb 
and Disasters at Sea, from the most authentic 
sources,' London, 1833, 2 vols. 12mo,* '2tA 
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ter. IH36, 3 vola. 12mo ; a very popnUr com- 
platkm, which hsa tmde^one manj modifi- 
wtiona Kod Bbridgmenta. S. 'A HistoT; 
■ad Descriptioii of Modem Wine«,' London, 
1838, 8to ; 2nd edit., with considerable ad- 
ditions and a new pre&ce developing the 
■7Bt:«mof the port-wtne trade, London, 1836, 
8vo ; Srd edit., with additions [Bohnl, Lon- 
don, 1861 ; 4th edit. 1860. 4. ' The Life of 
Kng William IV,' London, 1837, 8to; pub- 
liahed anonjmouslj, and written hastilV in 
anticipatioQ of the kinff'B death (cf. Fifty 
reofVftwoUecdon*, 1868, iii. 163). 6. 'Every 
Man his own Butler,' London, 1839, 12mo; 
9nd edit. 1862 ; 8rd edit., enlarged, with im- 
-rtaatwineetatiflticg, 1860,l:Jmo. 6. 'An 
Instrated Itinerary of the County of Corn- 
wall,' London, 1842, 4to, with map and wood- 
cuts; dedicated to a local m^nate and 
patron. Sir Charles Lemon. The illuatrationa 
are good and the text attractive; it was in- 
tended to pilot a series of illustrated county . 
fajctories under Hedding's general editorship, j 
bnt the series only advanced as far as vol. ii. 
(I^ncashire). 7. ' Velaaco [or memoirs of a I 
page: a novel],' 1846, S vols. 8vo. 8. ' Re- 
marks on the Invasion Mania' (privat«ly 
printed), 1848, 8vo. 9. 'The Stranger in I 
London, or Visitors' Companion to the Me- 
tropoUa andits Environs, with on Historical 
ana Descriptive Sketch of the Great Exhi- 
bition,' London, 1851, 8vo. 10. ' Fifty Years' 
Recollactions, with Observations on Men and 
Thin^' 1868, 3 vohi. 8vo; 2nd edit. 1858. ' 
11. 'Memoirs of William Beckford of Font- I 
liill, author of " Valhek," ' 1869, 2 voU. 8vo ; 
an account of Bedding's conversations with 
Beckford had previoualy appeared in the 
' New Monthly Magaiine' (1844-5), and some 
ofthemateriai had already appeared in'Fifty I 
Years' Racollections.' 12.*FrenchWinesand 
Vinevards, and the way to find them,' Lon- 
don, 1860,8vo. 13. 'Lit«raiy Reminiscences 
ftnd Memoirs of Thomas Campbell,' 1860, 
2 vols. 8vo. 14. ' Keeping up Appearances,' 
a novel of English life, 1861, 3 vols. 8vo. 
16. ' Memoirs of jtemarkablo Miaers,' Lon- 
don, 1863, 2 vols. 8vo. 16. J Yesterday and 



Celebrities whom I have known,' London, 
1866, 2 voU. 8vo. 18. ' A Wife and not a 
Wife,' a novel, 1867, 3 vols. 8vo. IB. ' Per- 
sonal Reminiacences of Eminent Men,' Lon- 
don, 1867, 3 vols. 8vo. 

Redding edited, among other works, 
' Pandniang Hiri, or Memoirs of a Ilindoo ' 
(London, 1826, 3 vols. I2ma), writing up 
the rongh notes sent from India by William 
Browne Hockley (cf. I\fty Yean' ReeolUc 
fww, ii. 831). In the same way he put 



I together from rough notes supplied by Oap- 
I tain Joseph Andrews ' A Journey from 
Buenos Ayres through the Provinces of 
Cordova, tucuman, and Salto, to Potosi . , . 
in 182^-6,' London, 2 vols. 1827, 8vo. In 
1828 be edited the first collect«d edition of 
'The Poetical Works of Thomas Campbell,' 
2 voU. 8vo. In 1837 he wrote a continua- 
tion of William Kussell's 'History of Modern 
Europe,' and he wrote a portion of the ' sup- 
plement ' to John Gorton's ' General Bio- 
graphical Dictionary,' 1861. Redding con- 
tributed several lives (including Shelley, 
Keats, Coleridge, Wilson, Risers, and Camp- 
bell) to Galignani's ' Complete Edition of 
the Poets' (Paris, 1829-30), and the article 
on 'Wine,' together with several geographi- 
cal articles, to the ' Encyclopiedia Metro- 
Clitana,' 1817-46. He also contributed, 
tween 1817 end 1830, to the 'Literary 
Oaxette,' the ' London Magaxine,' the ' Lil«- 
rary Museum,' the 'Times,' and 'Fraser's 
Magazine.' Later, in 1847, he wrote divert- 
ing 'Essays by an Ex-editor' for Douglas 
Jerrold's ' Weekly News ; ' and in 1862, from 
notes and observations supplied by J. W. 
Oldmiion during a tour in the United Slates, 
he constructed, under the peeudonym of 
J. W. Hengiston, an amusing miscellany 
called ' A Yankee Steamer on the Atlantic ' 
(London, 8vo). His translations include 
' Leonora ' (from the ' Lenore ' of Gottfried 
Biirger, the translator of Raape's ' Mun- 
chausen's Travels' ), privately prmted about 
1810, and one of his earliest Lterary essays 
(see Yeiterday and To-day, ii. 7) ; also a 
translation of Thiers's 'History of the Con- 
sulate and the Empire,' a very hasty piece of 
work, executed in 1818. 

[Boase and Courtney's Bibliotheca Como- 
bieniis nnd supplpinent (containing a full biblio- 
graphy, which is tho more valuHble inaamuch an 
the eolWtion of Iledding's works in the BriiUb 
Muaeum is vsryincoinplete); lionse's CollecianeH 
CorauLiieDsia ; AUi bone's Diet, of Kngliah Litera- 
ture ; Men of the Keign ; Mbd of the Time, Tth 
ei. ; Vox Bourne's Ulet. of Engliih Xewspapern, 
i. 368 : Andrewa'H Hist, of British JournaliBm, 
ii. SS-O; Patmore's My Frienils and Acquaint- 
ances, i. 107, 111 ; Cluyden's Rt^ers, ii. ISA; 
IlluBtriLCeJ London News, II Jane lS70i 
Athoneeum. 1870,1. 742, 775; Douglas Jerrold'a 
Weakly Sews, 18*7 ; Morning Post. 2 Jane 
1870; Baptist Magazine. 1854, p. 600; Notes 
and Queries, 4th ser. v. 550 : St. Jame^s Mag. 
1870, pp. 444-8 ; Wilson's Noctea Ambroiiaoaf, 
186S. iii. 458; Maclise Port.Oall. ed. Bates, p. 4 ; 
Addit. AI38. 28512, ff. 17-18 (Griffin's Comem- 
poraiy Biography),] T. 8. 

REDDISH, SAMUEL ( 1736-1785), 
actor, the son of a tradesman at Frome, was 
bom there in 1736, and was educated at 
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Frome grammar school. Apprenticed to a 
surgeon at Plymouth, he made unsuccessful 
application foremplo^ent at the Plymouth 
Theatre, and then joined, at fifteen shillings 
a week, the Norwich company. After two 
years spent in playing insignificant parts, he 
came to London, ana was accorded leading 
business at the Richmond Theatre. Applica- 
tions to the managements at Drury Lane and 
Coyent Garden being fruitless, he obtained an 
engagement in Dublin. In 1761-2, at Smock 
Alley Theatre, he played, under Mossop, Etan 
in the * Orphan of China.' In 1762 Reddish 
went to Crow Street, where, in 1763, he ap- 
peared as Young Clackit in the * Guardian.' 
In Ireland he stayed some years, obtaining 
artistic and social recognition as a gentleman 
of easy fortune, but runningdeeply into debt. 
The author of * Theatrical Biography,' 1772, 
tells at considerable length of a shameful 
trick he played his creditors. He persuaded 
them to taKe tickets for his benefit in * Ri- 
chard in,' promising to repay the remainder 
of their debts out of the receipts. On the 
tickets thus giyen being presented at the 
theatre, their holders were refused admission. 
The angry creditors assembled next day, but 
found that Reddish had disappeared with the 
proceeds of the entertainment. 

Reddish made his first appearance at Drury 
Lane as Lord Townly in tne * Provoked Hus- 
band ' on 18 Sept. 17*67. On the 23rd he was 
Lord Falbridge in the * English Merchant,' 
on 10 Oct. PosthumuB, and on 23 Oct. George 
Barnwell in the * London Merchant.' Ijove- 
well in the * Clandestine Marriage,' Moneses 
in * Tamerlane,' King Edward in the * Earl 
of Warwick,' Etan, Castalio in the * Orphan,' 
Raymond in the * Countess of Warwick,' 
Heartley in the * Guardian,' Fainall in the 

* Way of the World,' Orlando in * As you 
like it,' Richard III (for his benefit), An- 
tonio in the * Merchant of Venice,' Macduff 
to the Macbeth of Garrick, Edgar in * Lear,' 
Theodosiiis in the piece so named were given 
during his first season ; he was also the 
original Frederick Melmoth in Kenrick's 

* Widow'd Wife' on 5 Dec. 1767, and Lord 
Winworth in Kelly's 'False Delicacy' on 
23 Jan. 1768. 

Reddish remained during ten seasons in all 
at Drury Lane, playing many important parts, 
Alexander the Great, Alonzo in the * Re- 
venge,' Dumont, Southampton in * Earl of 
Essex,' Henry VI to the Richard III of 
Garrick, Lord Aim worth, Lothario, Jupiter 
in * Amphitryon,' Oakly, Valentine in * Love 
for Love,' Osman in *Zaro,' Sir Charles 
Easy in * Careless Husband,' Young Bevil in 

* Conscious Lovers,' Young Belm^"*- '« the 
' Foundling,' lago, Clerimont i" t 



Husband,' Leon in 'Rule a Wife and have 
a Wife,' King Arthur, Beverley in the 

* Gamester,' Lord Wronglove in * LadVs Last 
Stake,' Varanes, Bajazet, Osmyn in ' Moom- 
in^ Bride,' Jaffier, Macbeth, Tancred, Alfred, 
King John, Hippolitus in * Phaedray' Earl of 
Warwick, Antony in * All for Love,* Evander, 
Claudio in ' Measure for Measure,' Vainlove in 
the 'Old Bachelor,' Falkland in the 'RivaU,' 
and other characters. He was seen in a good 
many original parts, principal among which 
were Damley in the * Hypocrite,' Framptoa 
in Mrs. Griffith's 'School for Rakes,' OrelUn 
in Home's * Fatal Discovery,' Sir John 
Dormer in Kelly's * Word to the Wise,' Don 
Carlos in Bickerstafife's "Tis well it's no 
worse,' Tyrrel in Cumberland's 'Fashion- 
able Lover,' Philotas in Murphj's * Grecian 
Daughter,' Young Melville in O'Briens 

* Duel,' Alonzo in Home's tragedy so named, 
Belville in KeUy's 'School for Wives,' 
Menes in Dow's ' Sethona,' Count Alberti in 
' Heroine of the Cave ' (begun by Henry 
Jones, 1721-1770 [q. v.], under the title of 
' The Cave of Idra, and left by him in the 
hands of Reddish, who induced Paul ^iffe^ 
nan [q. v.] to finish it), Charles Manlove in 
Cumberland's ' Choleric Man,' Morcar in Dr. 
Francklin's ' Matilda,' Duke of Braganza in 
Jephson's 'Braganza,' Oroes in Ayscough's 
'Semiramis' (adapted from Voltaire), and 
Young P'ashion in Sheridan's ' Trip to Scar- 
borough.' In 1777-8 he was not engaged. 

On 12 Oct. 1778 Reddish made, as Ham- 
let, his first appearance at Covent Garden. 
He repeated his performances of Posthumus, 
a character in which, ' by particular desire,' 
he was again seen for his oenefit on 5 May 
1779. This was his last appearance on the 
stage. He had long given signs of failing 
memory. On 9 March 1779 he forgot his 
engagement to play the original character of 
Alonzo, and the part had to be read on the 
stage by another actor. With a view to 
setting himself right with the public, he 
issued, together with an apology, an atfidsTit 
concerning his forgetfulness. Two months 
later his friends prevailed upon the manage- 
ment of Covent Garden to give him a benefit, 
in which he was to play Posthumus. Early 
in the day he betrayed signs of idiocy, and 
asserted that he was about to play Komeo 
{Letters and Poems of the late Mr, John Hfn- 
derson, ed. John Ireland, p. 48 w.) With diffi- 
culty he was disabused of the idea and pushed 
on to the stage. In presence of the public his 
countenance resumea meaning, and, though in 
the green-room he kept relapsing into Romeo, 
he played Posthumus through on the stage 
better than was customAij,hi8 manner being 
' more natural and less aBSuming.' For some 
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years previous to his death Reddish had an Cantiiiig|8 father and a connection of Sir 

annuity from the Drury Lane Theatrical Astley Cooper, was the son of Thomas Rede 

Fund. He lingered out the remainder of his of Roos Hall, Beccles, Suffolk, hut was 

life as a lunatic, dying in the York asylum on obliged, owinff to the pressure of creditors, 

81 Dec. 1786. to leave En^and for Hamburg, and died 

Reddish, though for some time a prominent there in December 1810, whereupon his 

figure, filling the place of Charles Holland widow, with five children, returned to Eng- 

(1783-1769) [q.v.J,never rose above a second- land. He was a newspaper hack, but also 

rate position. His form was stiff and heavy, published: 1. 'Studies of Nature,' trans- 

his face was rigid, and he had a monotonous lated from the French of Bemardin de 

voice. He was verv violent in his acting, and St. Pierre, 1798. 2. 'Anecdotes and Bio- 

as Castalio stabbed William Smith (d,l8ld) graphv,' 1799 ; two editions. 3. * Essay on 

[q. v.], who impersonated Polydore. Dibdin the Laws of England,' Hamburg, 1802, 

pronounces him a performer of considerable 3 vols. 
merit. The son, Leman Thomas [Tertius] Rede, 

A portrait as Posthumus was painted by was, like his father, bred to the law, but 

Robert Edge Pine [(][. v.] and engraved by inherited the paternal propensity to im- 

V. Oreen, and publishea on 19 Nov. 1771. providence, and took to the stage and teach- 

This is possibly the picture for which his bio- ing elocution. He and his brother William 

ffrapher says rebukefully that he paid sixty- Leman Rede [q. v.] were known in London 

five guineas. Anotherportrait by Parkinson, life as 'the inseparables.' They were both 

as Posthumus to the lachimo of Palmer, is in of them the possessors of ^eat literary 

the Mathews collection in the Garrick Club, talent and varied conversational powers. 

About 1767 Reddish married a Miss Hart., and both of them were always in want of 
the daughter of a tradesman in St. James's, money. Leman performed ' divers melo- 
who made a brief appearance on the stage, dramatic characters in the provinces ' and in 
and was mentioned by Churchill among stage London, his last appearance on the stage 
beauties : taking place at Sadler s Wells Theatre a fort- 
Happy in this, behold among the throng, night before his death. He died on 12 Dec. 
With transient gleam of grace Hart sweeps 1832, and was buried in Clerken well cemeteiy, 

^ong. ^is brother being buried in the same^rave m 

Tw-v ««-^-j ^f !,« ^»^^««»».«»»o k^ftr.*^ !,«« 1847. In 1824 Rede married the widow of 

™.^^^„ l^ Jifi^T?L„P»^l„^ il William Oxberry [q. t.1. the comedian. 
?^^Tt«^L^J.^^«^2^^f*;.S nnt f« H« ^o'l'* ^«^ : 1- ' f he Modem Speaker.' 

'^^uTe^V^^l^tr^X''!^^. 2. -Memoir of George C«.ni„g/ \^21, a 

mended her to I&ddUh ia said^ have been ^°1"°'« ".<'* '''*'"'"' '"«"* '"'* 7/y 7" 

• «^«.« ^r onAi - «««• n«*fi«4 „«rxn Ti^» adequate in research, as * two months only 

an mcome of aOUi. a year, settied upon ner ^ n i.* i *. i.* » r -x x- 

by a previous admirer. The name of Mrs. rf^.*"^,"^^, ^^ ^^^^ ' preparation. 

Seddiah appears to the Countess of Notting- »• 7^^^^,^ ^^^^ ^^^% ^v^i^ ^^'^''"^ 

ham in the^Earl of Essex ' on 28 Dec. 176^, °^^^ s Preceptor 182/ ; a useful little manual 

andtoLadyMacduffonl4Jan.l768. Asa on acting and the stage at that date In 

second wife Reddish married Mrs. Canning, f^L"'' ?"nJ .' w i ' f • f ^'^n 

the mother of George Canning. Some doubt * Oxberrv s Dramatic Biography, which sold 

has been cast on the marriaie, but Robert ^^^^ *^^ "^^ ^ ^^^ ^^^^°^*'^«- 
Bell, in his * Life of Canning,' says that it [Works of L. T. Rede, father and son ; Gent, 

rests on an authority which properly closes Mag. 1832, ii. 681 ; Notes and Queries, 6th 

all discussion on the subject. ■*'• ^* *^®*1 ^* ^* ^• 

[TheatricalBi2?raphy^772; Gene8t'8Ac«)Tmt REDE, SiR ROBERT (d. 1519), chief 

of the Enghsh Stage ; I^bdm s History of the -^^^^ ^f ^^^ common pleas, was son of Wil- 

Stage; Dorans Annals of the Stage, ed. Lowe; i. , j j^, ^ anneara both from 

Hitchcock's Irish Stage; Smith's Catalogue; u*™ ?S^ ''5*^, ^^J t5 f!?^ ?™ ?ii 

Clark Rnsseirs RepnZtitive'Actors ; Geoiiian \^, ^'}\^''^ Jj^J? * ^^^ k "5 ^^i? ^^^•^^^" 

Era. A Life of Reddish appears in Miller's Lon- ship at Jesus College, Cambndge. Foss is m- 

don Mercnry. No. x.l J. K. correct in stating that he was the third son 

•n-nrrx-n ra t t» n t^ of Edward Rede, who married Izod, daugh- 

REDE, reee also Read, Rbade, Reed, ^^^ ^^ gj^ Humphrey Stanley. The famUy 

Rbbdb, and Reid.] ^^^^ originally from Morpeth, Northumber- 

REDE, LEMAN THOMAS [TERTIUS] land. Rede's ^prandfather was a serjeant-at- 

(1799-1832), miaceUaneous writer, was bom law in the reigii of Henry IV, and was 

in 1799. The father, Leman Thomas Rede, settled at Norwich. Rede was educated at 

akndent of the Lmer Temple, friend of George Buckingham College, Cambridge, which 
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about 1542 became Maffdalene College, and 
he was afterwards a fellow of Kingf s Hall, 
which in 1646 was incorporated with and 
made part of Trinity Uollese. He also 
studied the mimicipal law at Lincoln's Inn, 
where he was autumn reader in 1480. His 
name as an advocate occurs in the ' Year 
Books ' from 1484, and his arguments were 
frequently reported. The writ calling him 
to the aegree of serjeant-at-law, though 
tested on 20 Nov. 1485, was probably not 
returnable till the following Easter term, as 
he was Lent reader of his inn in 1485-6. 

He was appointed king's sergeant on 
8 April 1494, and was made justice of the 
kings bench on 24 Nov. 1495, being soon 
afterwards knighted. His elevation to the 
office of chief justice of the common pleas 
took place in Michaelmas t<erm 1506, and he 
was one of the executors of Henry VII. On 
the accession of Henry VIII he was reap- 
pointed chief justice by patent dated 25 April 
1609 (Bbeweb, Letters and Papers of 
Henrv VIII, i. 1). On 24 Oct. 1514 he ob- 
tainea a royal license to found a chantry in 
honour of Christ for one chaplain at the 
altar of St. Catharine, in the cnurch of St. 
Mary, Chiddingstone, Kent, for himself and 
his wife. lie was elected a member of the 

Parliament which assembled on 6 Feb. 1514- 
615. He died on 8 Jan. 1618-19. 
Bv his wife Margaret [Alfegh] of Chidding- 
stone he had a son Edmund, wno died with- 
out issue on 10 June 1601, and the following 
daughters: Bridget (sometimes called Catha- 
rine), wife of Sir Thomas Willoughby, knight, 
justice of the common pleas ; Jane, wife of 
John Caryll, seijeant-at-law ; Mary, wife of 
Sir William Barrington, knight ; Dorothy, 
wife of Sir Edward Wotton, knight; and 
Elizabeth. 

His will is in the London Registry, and 
bears date 29 Dec. 1618. In it he aeaired 
to be buried in the chapel of St. Catharine 
at the Charterhouse, London, where he had 
founded a chantry, with a salary of 8/. per 
annum, for thirty years. He left a number 
of legacies to different religious houses, in- 
cluding the Austin, Grey, and White Friars 
in London, Syon monastery, and the nun- 
nery of Mailing, Kent, where Elizabeth, his 
daughter, was a nun. He made bequests to 
King's College, Cambridge, established a 
fellowship at Jesus College, and was also a 
liberal benefactor to both the universities 
and to the abbey of Waltham. 

He founded three public lectures, viz. in 
humanity, logic, and philosophy, to be read 
in the common schocHs of the university of 
Cambridge for ever. The instrument of 
foundation, dated 10 Dec. )^ nade 



between his executors and Jesus GoU^pe, it 
printed in 'Trusts, Statutes, and Endow- 
ments of the University,* pp. 187-W. The 
endowment was reorgtuiisea in 1858, when 
it was directed that one lecture shonld be 
delivered annually in term-time by a man of 
eminence in science or literature, who wu 
to be appointed by the vice-chanoeUor. 
The first of the Ilede lectures under the 
new scheme was given in May 1859 by 
Professor (afterwa^ Sir Richard) Owen 
[q. v.] 

Sib Richabd Rbdb (1511-1579), master 
of requests, came of a family settled at 
Nether Wallop in Hampshire, and was bora 
in 1511. In 1524 he was elected scholar st 
Winchester, and in 1528 fellow of New Col- 
lege, Oxford. He graduated B.C.L. in March 
1536-7, and D.C.L. in July 1540. He wm 
employed in a subordinate capacitT in the 
dissolution of the monasteries, was knighted 
and appointed lord chancellor of Ireland in 
1546. He was removed in 1548, and became 
master of requests in England. He took 
part in the trials of Bishops Heath, Day, 
Tunstal, and Bonner, and was frecjuently 
employed in business connected with the 
admiraltv. He died on 11 Jul;^ 1579 at his 
manor of Redboum, Hertfordshire, to which, 
as well as to New College, he left small 
benefactions (JReg. Univ, Oxon. i. 187; 
KiBBT, Winchester Scholars, p. 113 ; Foster, 
Alumni 0.von. 1500-1714 ; Lettersand Papers 
of Hen, VIII. ; Cal. State Papers, Dom.; 
Acts of the Privy Council, passim ; Stbtpb, 
Works; FoxB, Actes and Mon.; Bubnet, 
Hist, Pef ; CooTE, Civilians, p. 35 ; OTlaxa- 
GAN, Lord Chancellors of Ireland, i. 201-3; 
Cluttebbuck, Hertfordshire, i. 180, 185; 
WooDWABD, Hampshire, iii. 172, 174). 

[Brewer's Letters and Papers of Henry VHI ; 
Cambridge Antiquarian Conminnications, i. 366 ; 
Collect. Topogr. et Genealog. iv. 104; Cooper's 
Annals of Cambridge, i. 302, v. 251 ; Cooper's 
Athenaft Cantabr. i. 20, 526 ; Dugdale's Origines 
Juridieiales ; Foss's Judges of England, v. 230 ; 
Hasted's Kent, i. 370, 405 ; Madox's Formnlare 
Anglicanum, p. 338; University and Collt^ 
Documents, i. 128-9 ; Wright's Letters relating 
to the Suppression of Monasteries, p. 68.1 

REDE or READE, WILLIAM (d. 
1385), bishop of Chichester, was a native of 
the diocese of Exet«r, and is said to have 
been first educated at Exeter College, Ox- 
ford, afterwards migrating to Merton Col- 
lege. He was studying at Oxford before 
1837 (cf. Diffby MS, 176, f. 71). In 13« 
he was M.A. and fellow of Merton; was 
hursar in 1352-8, and while still fellow of 
Merton had letten dimiasory as acolyte 
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from Bishop Grandison of Exeter on 17 Aug. 
1354. He is said to have returned to Exe- 
ter CoUege as fellow in 1358, and in 1374 
speaks of T. Worthe, the rector, as his * Con- 
aocius.' He held the living of Buttermere, 
Wiltshire, in 1361 (Phillips, Institutiones 
Clericorum, L 54). Somewhat later he ob- 
tained firom Archbishop Islip, who was also 
a former fellow of Merton, the provostship 
of Wingham, Kent. Rede is also said to 
have been archdeacon of llochester {Digby 
MS, 216). In a petition to the pope he is 
called ' Exon. clenco, sac. pagine prof.' He 
was papally provided to the see of Chiches- 
ter on 23 Sept. 1368, and was consecrated 
«t Avignon {Cotton, MS, Julius, B. iii. f. 25 
—other authorities give the date as 11 Oct. ; 
Le Neve, i. 243 ; Stubbs, Beg, Sacr, Angl, 
p. 58). The temporalities were restored on 
9 June 1369. Kede was trier of petitions in 
various parliaments firom 1369 to 1380. In 
1376 he was one of the commissioners sent 
to decide the disnute between the faculty 
of arts and theology and the faculty of 
canon and civil law at Oxford (Wilkins, 
Concilia, iii. 107). On 10 Dec. 1377 he ob- 
tained a license to crenelate his manor-house 
at Amberley {Cal, Pat, Rolls, Richard 11, 
L 76), and the castle at that place, now in 
ruins, was his work. He also seems to have 
been at some pains to secure a proper record 
of the property of his see; Ashmole MS. 
1146, in the Bodleian Library, which is stvled 
* Liber Cicestrensis,' contains a calendar which 
was prepared for him, together with other 
documents relating to his see. Rede is named 
as lending 100/. to the king on 6 March 1379 
{ib. i. 635). 

Ho died on 18 Aug. 1385, and was buried 
in the chancel before the high altar of Selsey 
church. By his will, dated 1-3 Aug. 1382, 
which was proved on 9 Nov. 1385, he left a 
chest of 100/. to the fellows of Merton and 
also a hundred books, and 100/. for the repair 
of the library ; there were also bequests or ten 
books, 5/., and a silver cup to Balliol College, 
ten books, 10/., and a silver chalice to Queen's 
College, and a hundred books, 20/., and a 
silver cup to New College (for his books at 
New College see Hist MSS, Comm. 2nd 
Rep. p. 135). He had previously, in 1374, 
given twenty-five books and 20/. for the re- 
pair of the library to Exeter College. The 
will also contains a large number of other 
bequests, and refers to Pope Urban and 
Archbishop Islip as his patrons. Rede built 
the library at Merton (Memorials of Merton, 
pp. 15-16). Leland says that his portrait 
in the library bore the inscription ' Guliel- 
mus RediBUS . . . quondam socius istius col- 
qui hanc librariam fieri fecit.' Godwin 



mentions that in his time (1615) Rede's as- 
tronomical instruments were still preserved 
in the library at Merton. The only one of 
Rede's books that is still where he placed it, 
is Balliol MS. 94, a copy of * Averroes super 
Aristotelis Physica.' The Digby MSS. 176 
and 216, and perhaps also Digby MS. 19, 
were given by Reae to Merton College; 
Digby MS. 176 was partly written by Rede 
himself, and was specially left to Merton 
and Exeter Colleges ; some of its contents 
are noticed below. Digby MS. 216 is a col- 
lection of 'Questiones given to Rede by 
his early tutor, Nicholas de Sandwych. Digby 
MS. 19 contains historical treatises, and was 
bought by Rede from the executors of Tho- 
mas Trillek ; Jesus MS. 46, which contains 
the ' Tabulse,' was formerly in Rede's posses- 
sion. 

Rede'enjoyed great repute for his know- 
ledge of mathematics and astronomy, or 
perhaps more correctly of astrology. These 
subjects were much studied at Merton in 
the fourteenth centu^, and among Rede's 
contemporaries were «John Ashenden, John 
Mauduith [q. v.], and William Merle [q. v.] 
(Memorials of Merton College, p. 37). Asnen- 
den was the most famous, and worked to- 
gether with Rede; they are said to have 
foretold the black death from the considera- 
tion of an eclipse of the moon (Digby MS, 
176, f. 9). Another friend, Simon de Bredon 
of Merton College, bequeathed him his lesser 
astrolabe (Bbodrick, p. 202; Notes and 
Queries, 5th ser. vii. 405). Rede was the au- 
thor of : 1. ' Tabulae Astronomicae. Almanak 
sive Tabulae Solis pro 4 Annis 1341-1344' 
(Ashmole MSS. 191 if. 62-76, 393 i v. i.; Digby 
MSS. 57 f. 32, 97 ff. 5-41, 176 f. 71, 178 ff. 
11-13; Magdalen College 182, and Jesus 
College 46). From the Digby MS. 176 it 
appears that the tables were calculated in 
1337. 2. * Canones Tabularum ad Meridiem 
Oxon.' Inc. *Volentibus pronosticare futuros 
efiectus Planetarum ' (Ashmole MS. 191 ff. 
59-61 ; Digby MSS. 57, 48 ff. 177-81, 92 f. 
11,97 ff. 64-71; Hertford College, 2 f. 51, 
Bodley MS. 2589, and Cambr. Univ. Libr. 
MS. li. 27 contain both the 'Tabulae* and 
* Canones '). From Digby MS. 97 it would 
appear that the canons were not of Rede's 
own compilation : it has been suggested that 
they were by Nicholas of Lynn [q. v.] 
(Bernabd, Cat, MSS, Ang/iie, Bodley MS, 
8538). 3. * Pronosticationes Eclipseos Lunao 
1345 W. Rede calculavit. Job. Ashenden 
pronosticavit ' (Digby MS. 176, ff. 9-13). 
4. ' Calculation at Oxford in March 1357 of 
the significance of the Conjunction of Saturn 
and Jupiter in October 1365 ' (Digby MS. 
176, f. 34). In Digby MS. 176, f. 40, there 
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is a letter from Reginald Lamboume, fellow 
of Merton College, to Rede, on the con- 
junctions to take place in 1368-74. In Ash- 
mole MS. 191 yf. 56y there is 'Introitus Solis 
in Arietem Anno Oracle 1440 .... juxta 
Tabulas Maffistri Rede.' 

Besides these. Rede was the author of 
some short historical tracts, all contained in 
Cotton MS. Julius B. Ill: 1. 'Chronica a 
Christo de papis et imporatoribus ad Ludo- 
wicum Bavarise,* fF. 3-31. The earlier lives 
of the popes are by Richard of Cluny; the later 
ones, from Honorius III to Gregory XI, are 
by Rede. 2. ' De Archiepiscopis Cantuarien- 
sibus ad Whittlesey,' ff. 31-42. The later 
lives, and particularly that of Simon Islip, 
appear to be written from personal know- 
ledge. 3. ' Chronica a Bruto usque ad 1367,' 
ff. 51-115. The volume also contains a 
* l^ovinciale Romanum,' or list of the sub- 
ject sees of Rome, and two short pieces on 
f. 51, entitled ' Reliquiae ecclesise Lateranen- 
sis ' and * De Denariis Petri in Anglia.' Like 
others of Rede's books, the manuscript was 
at one time in the possession of Thomas 
Allen (1542-1632) [q^y.l From Allen it 
passed to Sir Kenelm Digby, who presented 
it to Sir Robert Cotton. 

A William Read, who was archdeacon of 
Chichester 1398-1411, chancellor in 1407, 
and treasurer in 1411 (Le Neve, Fasti Eccl. 
AngL i. 260, 208, 270), may have been a 
relative of William Rede the bishop, or per- 
haps more probably of Robert Reade [q. v.] 

[Leland's Comment, de Scriptoribus, p. 352; 
Tanner's Bibl. Brit.-Hib. 618; Walsinghum's 
Historia Anglicana, i. 307 ; Fjusciculi Ziza- 
nioruni, p. 516 ; Godwin, DePraesuli bus, p. 506 ; 
Wilkins's Com* ilia, iii. 107, 122 ; Foedera, iii. 
886, 1055; Rolls of Parliament, vols. ii. and iii.; 
Brodrick's Memorials of Mertou College, Boafie'8 
Register of Exeter College, p. 9, Wood's Life, 
©d. Clark, iv. 288-9 (these List three in Oxf. 
Hist. Soc. publications) ; Wood's Colleges and 
Halls, pp. 6, 98, 157, 197, and History and An- 
tiquities, i. 450, 475, ed. Gutch; Sussex Archaeo- 
logical Collections, xvii. 194-7; Stephenn's 
Chichester, p. 119; Catalogues of Digby and 
Ashmolean MSS.] C. L.*K. 

REDE, WILLIAM LEMAX (1802- 
1847), dramatist, brother of Leman Thomas 
[Tertius] Rede [q. v.], was born at Hamburg 
in 1 802. At an early age he took to writing 
for the stage. lie was very intimately con- 
nected with the Strand Theatre, under the 
management of W. J. Hammond. To in- 
troduce Lionel Benjamin Rayner at that 
theatre in 1832, he wrote a piece called ' Pro- 
fessionals Puzzled,' which gained him imme- 
diate popularity. On 23 Jan. 1833 his most 
fiuccessf ul play, ' The Rake's Progress,' was 



produced at the Olympic, and ran for th& 
entire season. In rapid succession appeared 
' Ilis First Champagne' at the Strand, Octo- 
ber 1833 ; ' Cupia in London/ extravaganiar 
at the Queen's Theatre, in January 1835; 

* The Old and Young Stager,' farce, at the 
Olympic, December 1835; 'Come to Town,' 
farce, at the Strand, April 1836; *The 
Gaberlunzie Man,' extravaganza, at the Eng- 
lish Opera House, September 1836 ; * Dou- 
glas Travestie' and *the Peregrinations of 
Pickwick' at the Adelphi in 1837; *Sii- 
teen-String Jack' and * An Affair of Ilonour' 
at the Olympic in 1841. After 1841 he 
turned his attention to other branches of lite- 
rature, though still writing occasional pieces- 
for the stage. He frequently contributed 
to * Bentley s,' the * New Monthly,' and other 
magazines. In 1842 he started a rival to 

* Punch,' called *Judy,' of which only two 
numbers appeared, in 1846 a novel, entitled 
'The Royal Rake,' founded on the early his- 
tory of George IV, appeared in the * Sunday 
Times,' and he was engaged on * The Maa 
in Possession ' for the same paper at the timfr 
of his death. He died suddenly of apoplexy 
on 3 April 1847, at his house in South- 
anrpton Street. 

By his wife Sarah, daughter of John Cooke^ 
a bass singer of Drury Lane Theatrw, whom 
he married in 1832, he left one son. 

[Era, 11 April 1847 ; Gent Mag. 1847, i. 666; 
Ward's Men of the Reign, p. 747; Spielman* 
Hi8t. of Punch, 1896, p. 283.] E. L C. 

REDERECH ( /?. 580), British king. 
[See Rhydderch IIael.] 

REDESDALE, Earl of. [See Mitford, 
John Tuomas Freeman-, 1805-1886.] 

REDESDALE, Baron. [See Miti-ord, 
John Freeman-, 1748-1830.] 

REDESDALE, ROBIX of (/. 1470), 
popular leader. [See Robin.] 

REDFERN, JAMES FRANK (1^^3S- 
1876), sculptor, was born at Ilartington, 
Derbyshire, in 1838. As a boy he showed a 
taste for art by carving and modelling from 
the woodcuts of illustrated papers. At the- 
suggestion of the vicar of Hartington, he exe- 
cuted in alabaster a group of a warrior and a 
dead horse. This was brought to the notice of 
Alexander James Beresford-Hope [Q- v.], on 
whose estate Redfem was born. Hope sent 
him to Paris to study for six months. His 
first work exhibited at the Royal Academy, 
* Cain and Abel ' (1859), attracted the notict^ 
of John Henry Foley [q. v.] He exhibited 
a * Holy Family' in 1861, *The Good Sama- 
ritan * in 1863, and other subjects almost every 
year until his death. These were at first 
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chiefly of a sacred character, and afterwards 
portrait statues. His larger works were princi- 
pally designed for Gothic church decoration. 
Among them may he mentioned sixty statues 
on the west front . of Salisbury Cathedral ; 
statues of the Apostles at Ely; groups of 
figures on the reredos at Gloucester; Our 
Ix>rd in majesty in the chapter-house, 
Westminster; an elaborate reredos, repre- 
senting the crucifixion, with the martyrdoms 
of St. Feter and St. Andrew, in St. Andrew's, 
Wells Street; the entombment in the Digby 
mortuary chapel, Sherborne. He also carved 
the statue of Fortitude on the Albert Me- 
morial, Hyde Park, and the statue of the 
Duke of Devonshire in front of the laboratory 
at Cambridge. He died at Hampstead on 
18 June 1876, in the midst of a promising 
career. 

[Redgrave's Diet, of Artists ; Rojal Academy 
Catalogues, 1859-76 ; Art Jouraal, 1876, p. 276.] 

CD. 

BEDFORD, GEORGE, D.D. (1785-1860), 
nonconformist divine, bom in Oxford Street, 
London, on 27 Sept. 1785, was educated at 
Hoxton College and in the university of 
Glasgow, where he matriculated in 1808 and 
graduated M.A. in 1811. In 1809 he was 
ordained in the congregational ministry, and 
was admitted to the pastoral charge of the 
independents at Uxbridge in 1812. There 
he originated, and for some time conducted, 
the ' Congregational Magazine.' He also, in 
conjunction with Thomas Harry Riches, 
conipiled * The History of the ancient Town 
of Uxbridge' (Uxbridge, 1818, and again 
1885, 8vo). In June 1826 he succeeded the 
Rev. Dr. Vaughan in the ministry at Angel 
Street chapel, Worcester. In 1834 he was 
chosen president of the Congregational Union 
of England and Wales, and in 1837 delivered 
the congregational lectures in connection 
with the 'congregational library.' These 
attracted much attention, and were published 
under the title of * Holy Scripture verified ; 
or the Divine Authority of the Bible con- 
firmed by an appeal to Facts of Science, 
History, and Human Consciousness,' London, 
1837, and 1853, 8vo. He had previously 
composed the celebrated ' Declaration of the 
Faith, Church Order, and Discipline of the 
Congregational or Independent Dissenters,' 
which was adopted by the congregational 
union in 1833. In 1834 he received from 
the university of Glasgow the honorary de- 
gree of LL.D., and the degree of D.D. was 
afterwards conferred upon nim by the uni- 
yersity of Amherst, Massachusetts. In 1856 
he resigned his charge at Worcester, in con- 
aequenoe of failing health, and retired to 



Edgbaston, Birmingham, so as to be near his* 
friend, the Rev. John Angell James [q. v.] 
He died at his residence in Alonument Lane^ 
Edffbaston, on 20 May 1860. He was mar- 
ried and left issue. 

In addition to the works already mentioned 
he wrote : 1. * A Defence of Extempore 
Prayer, and of the Mode of l^eaching gene- 
rally adopted by the Calvinistic Dissenters, in. 
reply to a Sermon preached by [R. Hodgson] 
the Dean of Chester,' London [1816], 8vo. 
2. ' The true Age of Reason : a candid Ex- 
amination of the Claims of Modem Deism, 
containing a Demonstration of the Insuffi- 
ciency of unassisted Reason to lead Mankind 
to Happiness, to Virtue, and to God,'London> 
1821, 8vo. 3. * Memoirs and Select Remaina 
of the late Rev. John Cooke,' London, 1828, 
8vo. 4. * The Pastor's Sketch-book ; or au- 
thentic Narratives of real Characters,' 3rd 
edit., London, 1829, 8vo. 5. * The Church 
of England indefensible from the Holy Scrip- 
tures, in reply . . . especially to two Dis- 
courses by J. Garbett, entitled " The Church 
Defended," ' London, 1833, 8vo. 6. ' The Great 
Change : a Treatise on Conversion,' Londoa 
[1844 ?], 12mo, with an introduction by John 
Angell James. 7. * Body and Soul ; or Life^ 
Mind, and Matter, considered as to their 

{peculiar nature and combined condition in 
iving things,' London, 1847, 8vo. 8. * True 
Greatness : a Brief Memoir of John Angell 
James of Birmingham,' London, 1860, 16mo, 
reprinted from the ' Evangelical Magazine,^ 
with additions. 

He was a contributor to the * North British,* 
the * British Quarterly,' and the * Eclectic '^ 
reviews, and he edited *The P'amily and 
Closet Expositor,' 1830; the 'Evangelist,* 
1837, &c., in conjunction with Dr. Leirchild ; 
C. G. Finney's * Lectures on Systematic Theo- 
logy,' 1851 ; and *The Autobiography of the 
Re V.William Jay,' 1854, in collaboration with 
John Angell James. 

[Berrow's Worcester Journal, 25 May 1860; 
Congregational Year-book, 1861, p. 230; Non- 
conformist, 30 May I860.] T. C. 

REDFORD, Sir IIEXRY (d. 1404?),. 
speaker of the House of Commons, came of 
a family long settled in Lindsey, Lincoln- 
shire. In 1386 he accompanied John of 
Gaunt on his expedition to Spain, and in 
1392-3 served as sheriff of Lincolnshire. He 
represented that county in parliament in 
1400-1, and in the latter year was summoned 
to the privy council. During 1402 Henry IV 
requested nim to contribute to a benevo- 
lence, and he again represented Lincolnshire 
in the parliament that met on 1 Oct. Two 
I days later he was elected speaker, but hia 
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tenure of the chair was not marked by any 
incident of note, and parliament was dis- 
solved on 25 Nov. In 1403 Redford t^as 
again attending meetings of the privy coun- 
cu, and in 14(H once more represented the 
same constituency in parliament. He pro- 
bably died in tliat or the following year. 
Another Sir Henry Redford, possibly a son, 
took an active part in the wars in Normandy 
under Henry Vl ; in 1449 he was one of the 
three commissioners appointed to treat for 
terms on the surrender of Rouen to the 
French. He was himself one of the hostages 
and remained prisoner till 1451. In 1459 
he fought against the Lancastrians at the 
battle of Ludford, but immediately after- 
wards made his peace with the king. He 
was pardoned, but his estates were forfeited, 
except those he held as executor or feoffee 
(Bolls of Pari, vol. v. passim ; Letters and 
Papers of Henry VI, Rolls Ser. ii. 608, 611, 
628 ; Narratives of the Expuhion of the Eng- 
lish from Normandy y Rolls Ser. p. 353; 
Nicolas, Proc, Privy Council, vi. 109-10). 

[Rymer*8 Foedera, orig. edit. vii. 508 ; Rolls 
of Pari. ill. 486 a ; Nicolas's Froc and Ord. of 
Privy Council, i. 158, 160, ii. 75, 76, 86 ; Pal- 
grave's Antient KaLand lDventx>rie8, vols. ii. and 
iii. ; Official Ret. Memb. Pari. ; Wylie's Hist, of 
Henry IV, i. 296; Manning's Speakers of the 
House of Commons.] A. F. P. 

REDFORD, JOHN (/. 1535), musician, 

Eoet, and dramatist, was, according to Haw- 
ins, who f?ives no authority, organist and 
almoner of St. Paul's ; Tusser mentions Red- 
ford as master of the children of St. Paul's 
about 1535, in hb autobiographical poem : 

But mark the chance, myself to Vance, 
By friendship's lot to Paules I got, 
So found I grace a certain space 

Still to remain 
With Redford there, the like nowhere 
For cunning such, and virtue much 
By whom some part of musicke art 

So did 1 gain. 

Sebastian Westcott was master of the chil- 
dren of St. Paul's in August 1559, when 
Redford was probably dead (Stktpe, Annals 
of the Beformationy p. 191). 

Redford's instrumental works are very 
important in musical history. Twenty-three 
instrumental pieces by Redford are in the 
famous manuscript written by Thomas 
Mulliner [q. v.] ; they mainly consist of florid 
counterpomt upon a plain-song. Other organ 
pieces of the same nature are in Additional 
MS. 15233 ; and several in Additional MS. 
29996, the first forty folios of which appear 
to be in Redford's autograph. An arrange- 
ment by him of ' Olorificamus' in Mulliner's 



book, a 'Precatus est Moyaes'and a 'Justus 
ut palma' in the autograph manuacript, are 
among the best remains of this period, and 
show that Redford had surpassea anyUiing 
previously known in instrumental music, 
though other works in both manuscripts are 
more difficult. Redford, to judge by tiiese 
manuscripts, was the best instrumental com- 
pNoeer, but not the greatest executant, of hie 
time. His only known yocal works are a 
very fine motet ' Cristus resurgens' in Addi- 
tional MSS. 17802-5, and another motet in an 
imperfect set of part-books at Christ Church, 
Oxford ; some 01 the organ music may con- 
sist of exact transcriptions of vocal works. 
Redford has also the credit of composing a 
remarkably fine contrapuntal anthem, ' Re- 
joice in the Lord alway,* which is still in 
the repertory of our choirs, especially of St 
Paul's, but there is no reason to believe it 
is Redford's. It is preserved in Mulliner's 
book, from which it was published (with 
seven other pieces) in the appendix to Haw- 
kins's * History of Music,' bemg subsequently 
reprinted by the Motett Society, and brought 
into use ; but Mulliner gave no oomposer^s 
name. Causton set the same words. 

As master of the children at St. Paul's, 
Redford had to provide dramatic entertain- 
ments. A very quaint specimen of his skill 
survives in a morality of his, entitled ' Wvt 
and Science.' This is preserved in Adcii- 
tional MS. 15233 with the organ pieces 
mentioned above, and many poems by Red- 
ford, Iley wood, and other musician-poets of 
Henry VIII's reign. There are also fig- 
ments in the same manuscript of two other 
moralities, one with Redfoi^'s name. The 
entire manuscript, except the musical por- 
tion, was edited in 1848 for the Shakspeare 
Society by Mr. Halliwell [-Phillipps], who, 
unfortunately, had no knowledge of music. 
The morality was written in Henry VlHs 
life, as the last speech prays for the king and 
queen ; though of little or no value poetically, 
it shows some humour and perception of 
dramatic effect, even having elementary 
stage directions. The poems and songs that 
follow the morality have greater literary 
value ; one of them, * Long have I been a 
singing man,' is ascribed to Heywood in 
Cotton MS. Vespasian A 25. A mock- 
pathetic * Lamentation of Choirboys ' is 
amusing with its occasional use of tri- 
syllable rhymes ('thinke on him,' *wynke 
on him,' *lynke on him'). It is probable 
that these poems were also sung on the 
stage, perhaps in the two moralities of which 
fragments remain. 

Morley (Plaine and Eame Introduction to 
Musicke, 1597) includes Redford in the list of 
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'Praoticioners 'whose works he had studied, 
placing him after Comysshe, Pygott, and 
Tayemer. His name was probably never 
mentioned again until Hawkins published 
his ' History/ 

[Brit Mas. Addit. MSS. 16233, 17802-5, 
29996, 30613; Hawkins's Hist, of Music, c. 77 
and Appendix; CoUier^s Annals of the Stage, 
]. 72, ii. 842-6; Gioye's Diet, of Music and 
Musicians, iii. 270-1 ; Bumpus's Organists and 
Ck>mposerB of St. Paul's ; Shakespeare Society's 
Pubbcations and other works quoted above.] 

H. D. 

REDGRAVE, RICHARD (1804-1888), 
subject and landscape painter, second son of 
William Redgrave, and younger brother of 
Samuel Redgrave [a, v.], was bom at 2 Bel- 
grave Terrace, London, on 30 April 1804. At 
the time of his birth his father was a derk in 
the office of Joseph Bramah [q. v.], inventor 
of the hydraulic press, but he afterwards be- 
came a manufacturer of wire fencing, and 
his son began life as a clerk and draughtsman 
in his father's office. He nevertheless found 
time to draw from the marbles in the British 
Museum, and in 1826 was admitted a student 
of the Royal Academy, to which he had in 
1825 sent a picture of 'The River Brent, 
near HanwelU About 1830 he gave up office 
work, and for some ^ears maintained him- 
self by teaching drawmg. He likewise sent 
Sictures to the exhibitions of the Royal Aca- 
emv, the British Institution, and the Society 
of British Ajrtists. His first success was 
'QuUiver exhibited to the Brobdingnag 
Farmer,' which appeared at the British In- 
stitution in 1836, and is now in the Sheep- 
shanks Collection, South Kensington Mu- 
seum. It has been engraved by James 
Mollison. In 1838 he sent to the British 
Institution 'The Trial of Griselda's Patience,' 
and a subject from Crabbe's poem of 'Ellen 
Orford : ' this latter was rejected, but hung 
on the line at the academy m the same vear. 
These were followed at the Royal Academy 
by 'Olivia's Return to her Parents' and 
'Quentin Matsys, the Blacksmith of Ant- 
werp,' in 1839; and by 'The Reduced 
(Gentleman's Daughter ' and ' The Wonder- 
ful Cure by Paracelsus ' in 1840, in which 
Tear Redgrave was elected an associate. In 
841 he exhibited 'The Castle-BuUder,' ' Sir 
Roger de Coverley's Courtship,' and 'The 
Vicar of Wakefiela finding his Lost Daugh- 
ter at the Inn ; ' in 1842, 'Ophelia,' one of 
his best figure pictures, ana ' Cinderella,' 
both in the Sheepshanks Collection, and 
<Bad News from Sea ;' in 1843, 'The Poor 
Teacher,' The Fortune Hunter,' and ' Qtoine 
to Service ; ' in 1844, ' The Sempstress ' and 
* The Wedding Morning — theDepaitnre ; ' in 



1845, 'The Governess,' now in the Sheep- 
shanks Collection, and 'Miranda;' in 1846, 
' Preparing to throw off her Weeds,' also 
in the Sheepshanks Collection, and 'The 
Suppliant ; ' in 1847, 'Fashion's Slaves,' ' The 
Guairdian Angel,' ' Happy Sheep,' and ' The 
Deserter's Home ;' in 1848, ' Country Cousins,' 
now in the Vernon Collection, National Gal- 
lery, and engraved by Henry C. Shenton, 
and 'Bolt-on Abbey — Morning,' in the Sheep- 
shanks Collection ; in 1849, 'The Awi^ened 
Conscience' and * The Solitary Pool ;' and in 
1850, 'The Attiring of Griselda,' 'The Child's 
Prayer,' and * The Woods planted by Evelyn.' 

Early in 1851 Redgrave was elected a 
royal academician, when he painted as his 
diploma work ' The Outcast,' and in the same 
year produced a more ambitious work, ' The 
Flight into E^ypt : Mary meditating on the 
Prophecy of Simeon,' as well as a landscape 
entitled *A Poet's Study.' Henceforward 
landscapes became more and more frequent 
among his exhibited works : ' Love and 
Labour ' appeared at the academy in 1852 ; 
'The Forest Portal,' in 1853; ' An Old Eng- 
lish Homestead/ now in the South Kensing- 
ton Museum, and ' The Mid-wood Shade,' in 
1854 ; ' The Sylvan Spring,' in 1855 ; ' Handy 
Janie,' in 1856 ; ' The Well-known Footstep,' 
'The Cradle of the River,' and 'The Moor- 
land Child,' in 1857 ; ' The Strayed Flock,' 
' Seeking the Bridle-Road,' and two pictures 
of the ' Children in the Wood,' in 1860 ; ' A 
Surrey Combe,' and ' The Golden Harvest,' 
in 1861. Among his later works may be 
mentioned : ' Sermons in Stones ' and 
'Startled Foresters,' 1874; 'Starting for a 
Holiday ' and 'The Mill Pool,' 1875 ; ' Call- 
ing the Sheep to Fold,' 1876; 'Deserted' 
and ' Help at Hand,' 1877 ; and • The Heir 
come of Age,' 1878. Red^ave's ffenre 
pictures have been called ' social teachings,' 
and he has himself written, ' It is one of my 
most gratifying feelings that many of my 
best efforts in art have aimed at calling at- 
tention to the trials and struggles of the 
poor and the oppressed.' 

Redgrave was actively engaged in the 
organisation of the government school of 
design, of which he was appointed botanical 
lecturer and teacher in 1^7. He became 
head-master in 1848, art superintendent in 
1852, and inspector-general for art in 1857. 
He was a member of the executive commit- 
tee of the British section of the Paris Ex- 
hibition of 1855, and at its close received 
the cross of the Legion of Honour. In 
1857 he received the appointment of sur- 
veyor of crown pictures, which he held 
until 1880, and during that time he com- 
piled a detailed catalogue of the pictures 
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at Windsor Castle, Buckingham Palace, 
Hampton Court, and other royal residences, 
in thurty-four manuscript volumes. In 1869 
he was offered the honour of knighthood, 
which he declined, but on his retirement 
from office in 1880 he was created a C.B. 
He had previously, in 1875, resigned the 
directorship of the art division of the educa- 
tion depcutment, to which he was promoted 
in 1874. He was awarded a special pension 
as a recognition of the great services which 
he had rendered to the science and art de- 
partment. The presentation of the Sheep- 
shanks collection of pictures and the Elli- 
son collection of wat«r-colour drawings was 
mainly due to his influence. 

liedigrave died at 27 Hyde Park Gate, 
Kensington, London, on 14 Dec. 1888, 
his eyesight having gradually failed for 
some time previously. He was buried in 
Brompton cemetery. 

There are two portraits of him in the pos- 
session of his family: a small one painted 
bj himself when young, and another, life- 
sized, painted by Mr. Arthur S. Cope in 1880. 

Redgrave was joint-author with his 
brother Samuel of * A Century of Painters of 
the English School,' published in 1866, and 
wrote also 'An Elementary Manual of 
Colour,* 1853, and the introduction and bio- 
^phical notices to a series of autotypes 
issued as *The Sheepshanks Gallenr in 
1870. A * Manual of Design,' compiled from 
his writings and addresses, was published in 
1876 by his son, Mr. Gilbert R. Redgrave, 
chief senior inspector of the National Art 
Training School. Ten pictures in oil by him, 
and a number of studies and sketches in 
watercolours and in chalk and pencil, are in 
the South Kensington Museum. 

[Richard Redgrave, C.B., R.A., a Memoir 
compiled from his diary by his daughter, Miss 
F. M. Redgrave, with portrait, 1891 ; Art 
Journal, 1850, p. 48, autobiographical sketch, 
with portrait, and 1869, pp. *205-7 ; Sandby's 
History of the Royal Academy of Arts, 1862, 
ii. 290-4 ; Men of the Time, 1887 ; Bryan's 
Dictionary of Painters and Engravers, ed. Graves 
and Armstrong, 1886-9, ii. 770 ; Royal 
Academy Exhibition Catalogues, 1825-83 ; 
British Institution Exhibition Catalogues (Liv- 
ing Artists), 1832-59; Exhibition Catalogues of 
the Society of British Artists, 1829-79.] 

R. E. G. 

REDGRAVE, SAMUEL (1802-1876), 
writer on art, eldest son of William Red- 
grave, and brother of Richard Redgrave [q. v.], 
was bom at 9 Upper Eaton Street, Pimlico, 
London, on 3 Oct. 1802. When about fourteen 
Samuel obtained a clerkship in connection 
with the home office^ and in his leisure time 



studied French, German, and Spanish, and 
practised watercolour-painting and architec- 
tural drawing, so far as tobe admitted in 1833 
an architectural student of the Royal Aca- 
demy, lie subsequently received a permanent 
appointment in the home office, and rendered 
important service in connection with the re- 

fistration of ^criminal offences. In 1836 
e acted as secretary to the constabulary 
force commission, and in May 1839 became 
assistant private secretary to Lord John 
Russell, and then to Fox Maule, after- 
wards second Baron Panmure [q. v.], until 
September 1841. Later on, from December 
1852 to February 1856, he was private secre* 
tary to Henry Fitzroy (1807-1859) [q. v.] 
During the tenure of the home office by Sir 
George Grey he prepared, by direction of his 
chief, a volume entitled * Some Account of 
the Powers, Authorities, and Duties of Her 
Majesty's Principal Secretary of State for the 
Home Department,' which was printed for 
official use in 1852. This work fed him to 
compile 'Murray's Official Handbook of 
Church and State,' which was published in 
1852 and again in 1855. 

He retired from the public service in 1860, 
and devoted the rest of his life to the ad- 
vancement of art. He had been secretary 
to the Etching Club since 1842, and ha^ 
thus been brought in contact with many 
leading artists. At the International ex* 
hibition of 1862 the water-colour gallery 
was arranged by him, and the loan collection 
of miniatures exhibited at the South Ken- 
sington Museum in 1865 was due to his 
initiation and management. The National 
Portrait exhibitions of 1866, 1867, and 1868 
also owed much to his exertions, and the 
gallery of British art in the Paris Inter- 
national exhibition of 1867 was under his 
direction. He likewise acted as secretary to 
the committee which carried out the exhi- 
bitions of the works of old masters and de- 
ceased British artists held at the Royal 
Academy from 1870, but retired on the 
appointment of a lay secretary to the aca- 
demy in 1873. 

His earliest contribution to the literature 
of art was * A Century of Painters of the 
British School,' written conjointly with his 
brother Richard, and first published in 1866. 
This was followed in 1874 by his valuable 
* Dictionary of Artists of the English School,' 
and in 1877 by a ' Descriptive Catalogue of 
the Historical Collection of Watei>colour 
Paintings in the South Kensington Museum,* 
on which he was engaged at the time of his 
death. He also compiled the ' Catalogue of 
the Loan Exhibition of Fans,' 1870, which 
was followed by ' Fans of all Countries,' a 
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folio Yolume issued in 1871, and he assisted 
in the compilation of the * Catalogue of the 
Paintings, Miniatures, &c., bequeatned to the 
South Kensington Museum by the Rev. 
Alexander Dyce/ 1874. 

Redgrave died at 17 Hyde Park Gkite 
South, London, on 20 March 1876, and was 
buried in the churchyard of Holy Trinity, 
Brompton. 

[Biographical notice by Redgrave's brother 
Richard, with portrait, prefixed to the second 
edition of his Dictionary of Artists of the English 
School, 1878 ; Athenseum, 1876, i. 435.] 

R. E. a. 

REDHOUSE, Sir JAMES WILLIAM 
(1811-1892), oriental scholar, the eldest son 
of James Redhouse by his wife, Elizabeth 
Saunders, was bom near London on 30 Dec. 
1811. He was left an orphan early, and 
from 1819 to 1826 was educated at Christ*s 
Hospital. 

In 1826 he made a tour through the Medi- 
terranean to Smyrna and Constantinople, 
«nd there was offered a post as draftsman 
in the employ of the Ottoman government. 
This brought him into touch with various 
official authorities, and led him to the care- 
ful study of Turkish. In 1880 he went to 
Russia. In 1834 he returned to London to 
publish a Turkish-English-French dictionary, 
on which he had been long enjraged, but 
found that Thomas Xavier Bianchis Turkish- 
French work had anticipated him. 

In 1838 Redhouse resumed hisemployment 
under the Turkish government as translator 
and confidential interpreter, first to the grand 
vizier, and afterwaras to the minister for 
foreign affairs. In 1840 he was transferred 
to the Turkish admiralty, became a member 
of the naval council, and was sent on a 
mission to the coast of Syria, then blockaded 
by the allied squadrons of England, Austria, 
and Turkey. There he acted as the medium 
of communication between the fleets and 
the Turkish force on shore. In 1843 Red- 
house was appointed to be secretary and 
interpreter to Captain William Fenwick 
Williams [q. v.], the British commissioner 
deputed to arrange a peace between Turkey 
and Persia. He was engaged in the im- 
portant negotiations whicn were concluded 
at Erzerum in May 1847. Returning to 
Constantinople, he remained till 1853 the 
confidential medium of communication be- 
tween the Porte and the British embassy. 
In 1854 Redhouse was appointed oriental 
translator to the British foreign office, and 
in 1857 was sent to Paris to aid in the con- 
clusion of a treaty with Persia. This was 
the last of his diplomatic labours. 

Thenceforth he mainly devoted himself to 



literary work. He had joined the Royal 
Asiatic Society in 1854, and was its secre- 
tary from 1861 to 1864. Living in studious 
retirement at Kilbum, he spent most of his 
time in compiling a great dictionary of the 
Arabic, Persian, and pure Turki languages. 
He sought to treat in alphabetical order every 
word in the three tongues. He was made an 
honorary Doct. Lit. of Cambridge on 12 June 
1884, a C.M.G. on 13 AprU 188-5, and 
K.C.M.G. in 1888. He had in 1841 received 
the Sultan's imperial order, Nishani-Iftikhar, 
and in 1847 the Persian order of the Lion 
and the Sun. 

Redhouse died on 4 Jan. 1892. He married, 
first, in 1836, Jane Carruthers, daughter of 
Thomas Slade of Liverpool ; she died in 1887. 
Secondly, in 1888, Eliza, daughter of Sir 
Patrick Colquhoun. 

Redhouse was * in many respects the lead- 
ingauthority on the Osmanli-Turki language.' 
His great unfinished manuscript dictionary 
is in the British Museum. A much abridged 
form of it was published bv the American 
board of foreign missions, ^he following is 
a list of his published works, excluding the 
numerous essays and translations which 
appeared from time to time, chiefly in the 
pages of the Royal Asiatic Society's * Jour- 
nals:' 1. 'Qrammaire raisonn6e dela Langue 
Ottomane,' Paris, 1846, 8vo. 2. ' A Dic- 
tionary of Arabic and Persian Words used in 
Turkish,' London, 1853, 8vo. 3. 'Turkish 
Campaigners' Vade Mecum,' 1855, 16mo. 
4. * English-Turkish and Turkish-English 
Dictionary,' London, 1856, 8vo. 5. ' Lexicon 
of English and Turkish,' London, 1861, 8vo. 
6. * Diary of H.M. the Shah of Persia during 
his Tour through Europe in 1873,' from the 
Persian, 1874, 8vo. 7. 'Turkish Vade Me- 
cum,' 1877, 16mo. 8. * A Vindication of the 
Ottoman Sultan's Title of Calinh,' 1877. 
9. *0n the History, System, and Varieties 
of Turkish Poetrv, illustrated by Selections,' 

1880. 10. *The ilesneri of Merlana, &c 

Translated, and the poetry versified,' 1881, 
8vo. 11. * The Era of Abraham, from his 
Birth to the Death of Joseph in Egj-pt,* 
1883, 4to, privately printed. 12. * Notes on 
Professor E. B. Tyler's Arabian Matriar- 
chate,' 1884, 8vo. 

[New Monthly Magazine for June 1880: Royal 
Asiatic Soc. Journal, vol. xxiy. 1892; Foreign 
Office List, 1888; Dod's Peerage; Cat. Brit. 

Mus.] c. A. n. 

REDINGTON, Sir THOMAS NICHO- 
LAS (1816-1862),Irish administrator, only 
son of Christopher Redington (1780-1 825), a 
captain in the army, by Frances, only daughter 
of Henry Dowell of Cadiz, was bom at Kil- 
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i»niaii,OrBnmore,co,Galwoy,on20ct. 1815, 
He wiis educated at Oscott College and al 
Christ's College, Cambridge, but did not 
graduate. Devoting himeel/to politics, he re- 
presented Duadalk in parliameDt in theliberal 
interest from 1837 to 1816. OnllJulyl846 
'be was appointed under-eecretarj' of state for 
Ireland, in 1847 a commissioner of national 
education, and ex officio an IriBh poor-law 
commisjiioner. As a member of Sir John 
SuTRoyne's relief commission in 1817 he 
. rendered mucb active service during the 
famine, and in consequence of hia services 
he was on ^8 Aug. 1849 nominated a knightr 
commander of the civil division of the Bath, 
immediately after the queen's first visit to 
Ireland. lie served as secretary to the board 
of control from December 1862 to 1856, when 
fao accepted the post of commissioiier of in- 
quiry respecting lunatic asylums in Ireland. 
He resided at Kilcoman House, but he died 
in London on 11 Oct. 1882. On aO Aug. 
1812 he married Anne Eliza Mary, eldest 
daughter and coheiress of John Hyacinth 
Taibot, M.P., ot Talbot Hall, co. Weiford. 

[Gent. Mag. 1862, xiii. B3e ; Man of the 
Time, 1SG2, p. S4S ; Dod's Pmroge, 1B62, p. 
430; Burke's Landed Gentcy, 18-50, ii. 1107.] 
a. C. B. 

REDMAN, JOHN dipO-lS.^l), master 
of Trinity College, Cambridge, was bom in 
1499. lle'was probably related to the Red- 
mans of Leyens and Ilarewood [see Rbdmas, 
Bib RicBAIiD],and Cuthbert Tunstal [q. v.], 
by wbose advice he devoted himoelf to study, 
was a kinsman. He was for some lime al 
Corpus Cbrtsti College, Oxford, then at Paris 
till about 1520, and tbenatSt.Jobn'sCollege, 
Cambridge, where he became B.A. 15'2i>--e 
and M.A. in 1530. lie was made fellow on 
3 Nov. 1530, proceeded B.D. in lo34, and 
D.D. in 1537. Ha became one of the king's 
chaplains, ivas public orator of the university 
1537, Lady Margaret professor 27 Dec. 1538 
to 1544, and again 12 July 1649. He was 
reputed to be a good Greek scholar, and in 
ecclesiastical politics held somewhat the same 
Tiews as Henry VHI. Hence he found no 
diiEculty, on 9 July 1540, in signing the 
decree declaring the marriage of Henry and 
Anneof Cleves invalid. He was also on the 
commission which drew up ' The necessary 
Doctrine and Erudition of a Christian Man.' 
In 1540 he became prebendary of West- 
minster and \\'ell8, and on 13 Nov. 1540 was 
made archdeacon of Stafford. He resigned 
this archdeaconry in 1.147, when be was 
transferred to that of Taunton. On 17 Dec. 
1540 he became canon of Westminster. In 
1542 he was a member of the committee of 



convocation, which was desinted to onder- 
take a new version of the Bibte, but whose 
labourswere abruptly terminated bytbeorder 

< of the kin^r. From 1642 to 154S he wu 
master of tne King's Hall at Cambridge, and 
on 19 Dec. 1548 waa made first master of 
Trinity College. On 16 Jan. 1545-6 Redman 

, and Parker were appointed commiesioners to 
survey the property of colleges. In sermons 

, which he preacbed before Edward VI in tha 
Lent of 1647-8 he was said to have main- 
tained the doctrine of the real presence. 
None the less he was allowed, on 8 April 
1548, to add the rectory of Calverton, Buck- 

, inghamahire, to his other prefermenta. He 
preached at Bucer'a funeral, and wrote sn 
epitaphon him. Redmanwasonthe Wind- 

' sor commission of 1548 which drew up the 
order of communion, but, being of Oarduier'it 
way of thinking, he did not Blt(^«tber ap- 

Erove of the result. He was also on the 
eresy commission ofl549. Wbeneommis- 
sioners came to Cambridge the same year 
Redman hung back fora time, not liking the 
terms of subscription ; when, however, ihe 
commlaaionera allowed His interpretation of 
certain articles, he consented to subscribe. 
lie was a witness at Gardiner's trial, bat, 
being ill at Cambridge, his evidence was 
t-aken by commission there early in 15.50-1. 
Ife was dying of consumption, and ofiiciouj 
proiestants crowded round his deathbed to 
try and get some declaration of his reUgiouj 
beliefs. An account of these transactions, 
called 'A Report of Master. Doctor Red- 
man's Answers,' &c., was printed, London, 
1351 ; a copy is in the library at Cambridge. 
Young, writing to Cheke, said that to some 
it bad seemed as though liedman had changvd 
from ' softness, fear, orlaak of stomach; 'but 
the truth seems rather to be that he had not 
changed at all, and that be died much as he 
had lived, a divine whose position was fi.ied 
by thesis articles, He was buried in West' 
minster Abbey. Redman wrote: 1. 'Opus 
de Justificatione,' with which was primed 
' llymnua in quo peccator Justificationem 

;uferens nidi imagine descrihitur,' Antwerp, 
556, 4to. 2. ' De Gratia.' translated iniu 
English by T. Smvlh as 'The Complaint of 
Grace,' and pnblialied London, 1556, 8vo. 

[Cooper's Athene Canlabr. i. I07,M2; Wood's 
Athfuic Oion. ed. Bliss, i. 193; Dixon's Hist, 
of tha Chureh of England, ii. 234, 280, S04.30fl, 
4B3, iii. 3, 41. 106, 111, 263. 268, 293; Foie'i 
Acts nnd Mon. v. 600, vi. 126 sq., vii. 453 !<i], 
Tiii. 273 r Woleb'i Alumni Waat. p. 4; /nrich 
Letters, iii. ISO. 161.204, 492 ; Ridley's Worb, 
ii. 318; Jewel's Works, iii. 137; Patker'i 
Com-sp. pp. 34. 38; Ijitimer's Worki, iL 297; 
Ko«elI'fl Worki, i. (Parkw Soc)] W. A. J. A. 
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BEDMAN, Sib RICHARD (d. U26), 

Taker of the House of Commons, was boq 
Sir Matthew Redmsn of I-evena, West- 
tnoTeUnd, by liis wife Joan. Ilia father, 
probably a son of Sir Matthew Redman who 
sat for Westmoreland in the pflrliftmentH of 
1367 and 1368 and died in 1360, served ia 
France and Spain under John of Gaunt in 
1373,1376,andl380. Inl381 hewaswarden 
, of Roxburghe, and in 1389 a commissioner to 
treat with the Scottish tnvoys (Cal. Doe. 
Tflating to Seotland, 1;J67-1509 ; Cal. Patent 
Solh, 1377-81 yasfiim). He died about 1390, 
and in 1S93 Richard was ffrauted leave to 
hold a tournament at Carlisle, On 17 March 
X399-1400 he received letters of protection 
for a journey to Ireland with John de Cob- 
hatn, third lord Cobhani [q. v.], nnd in May 
.was treating for peace witn the Scots. In 
1405 he was commissioned to exact fines from 
tboBe wbo had been concerned in the Percy 
rising, and in the same year represented York- 
shire in parliament; he was returned for the 
«ame constituency in 1414, 1415, 1420, and 
1421. In 1408 be was appointed to receive 
submisaiotis and levy finea on the rebels who 
had been defeated at Bramham Moor, and in 
1409 and 1410 was engaged in negotiating 
with, and raising forces against, the Scots. 
In 1416, with John Strange, he took the 
prindpal part in mobilising the forces for 
the French war. In the parliament which 
met on 4 Nov. he was elected speaker; par- 
liament was in a loyal roood after Agincourt, 
»nd, having rapidly voted supplies, was dis- 
solved on 12 Nov. In 1421 Redman wae 
commissioned to raiae loans for the French 
war. He died in 1426, having married 
EliEaheth (d. 1434), widow of Sir Bryan 
Stapleton, and daughter of William de Ald- 
butgh, lord of the manor of Harewood, York* 
shire ; she brought him Harewood and other 
manors jin Yorkshire (Co/. Inq. pott mor' 
ton, iv. 108). Hia son, Matthew Redman, 
predeceased him in 1419 seised of a moiety 
of Harewood (i6. iv. 186), Richard Redroan 
(d. 1505) fq. v.], bishop of Ely, was probably 
Matthew Redman's grandson, 

[Eymer's Fnadeni, orig. ed. vols. vii. viii. and 
i>. pMsim: Bolls of Pari. iv. 63 a; Falgnive's 
AntieDt Kal. and InrentorieB, ii. S3 ; Cal. of 
Docnmenta relating to Scotland, passim ; Official 
Bet. Hemb. 1^1.: Flampton Carr. (CnindeD 
Sac.) passim ; Wylie's Henry IV, iii. IfiS ; Maa- 
ning's SpmikGni ; Miscell, Oca. et Herald, new 
ttt. iJi. 441-2,] A. F. P. 

REDMAN, RICH ARD(<f. 1606), bishop 
of Ely, probably great-grandson of Sir 
Richard Redman [q, v.l, was bom in the 
chapel^ of Levena on the borders of Cum- 
berluia and Westmoreland. He is said to 
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have been educated at Cambridge, and sub' 
sequently to have become one of the re- 
gularcouons of the I'ramonatratenaian order 
in the abbey of Shap, of which bouse be 
became abbot, and was visitor of the order in 
1478, He seems to have held his abbey in 
commendam with hie bishopric of St. Asapb 
for many years. The abbey was scarcely 
five miles from Tjcvena, and was an im- 
portant house with ample revenues. It ia 
probable that family influence contributed 
to bia promotion to this his first preferment, 
lie seems to have been nominated to the see 
of St. Asaph in 1468, but was not actually 
consecrated till three years later, a question 
having arisen as to whether the see was 
vacant (Lb Xgvb, Fatti, i. 73). In the par- 
liament of 1483 he was appointed one of the 
triers ofpetitiona from Oascony and the parts 
beyond sea. He found the cathedral of St. 
Asaph B heap of ruins, in which state it 
had lain since Owen Glendower had burnt 
the place down in 1408. Bishop Redman set 
himself to restore the church at a great cos), 
and it remains now substantially as he left 
it. On 21 Aug, 1474 he took part, in the 
consecration of Thomas Billing, bishop of 
Hereford, at St. Mary's, Westminster, In 
1487 he becamti somehow compromised in 
the ' rebellion ' of Lambert Simmel. A com- 
plaint was made to the pope, who adjudi- 
cated upon the matter. The bishop recovered 
his place in the favour of Henry A'll, for in 
1492 we find him one of the commissioners 
for treating with the Scots for peace, and 
next year he was admitted to the privy 
council. In January 149U the see of Eseter 
was vacated by the translation of Oliver 
King to the bishopric of Bath and Wells, 
and Redman succeeded him at Exeter. 
Finally, in September 1501, ho was removed 
to the see of Ely, where his magnificent 
monument mav still be seen. He died nt 
Ely House, Hdlbom, on 24 Aug. 1505. The 
bishop must have been a man of very largo 
means, and his profuse liberality was pro- 
verbial during his lifetime, In his will, 
which has been preserved, he made many 
and large bequests to the religious houses in 
his diocese, to the cathedral, and to his old 
abbey of Shap, as well as to the poor, among 
whom one hundred marks was to be distri- 
buted at his fuueraL 

[Bonthom's Ely, p. 193; Cooper's Athfrae 
CanUbr. ; Lo Neve's Fasti; Bolls of Pari. iv. 
B3, vi. me. 238.] A. J. 

REDMAN, ROBERT (<f. 1640), printer, 
seems to have started in bueineu in Ijondon 
about 1626, in which year he printed an 
edition of ' Magna Carta.' He also printed 
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Bn edition of Littleton's 'Tenures.* Pyn- 
son, in his edition of that year, warns his 
readers a^inst it on account of its care- 
less printing, and speaks of its printer as 
^Redman, sed verius Rudeman, quia inter 
mille homines rudiorem haud facile invenies/ 
The cause of this jealousy is clear, for not 
only had Redman started as a printer of 
law books, in which Pynson had had for 
some time practically a monopoly, but he 
had established himself in Pynson*s old pre- 
mises in St. Clement's parish, and used the 
same sign, the George. On Pynson*s death, 
Redman seems to have taken over his print- 
ing offices in Fleet Street, as well as his 
materials, and in 1530 began to use his 
device. For the next ten years he was 
steadily at work, for the most part printing 
law books. In 1540 an edition of Cicero's 
* Paradoxa * in English was printed for Ro- 
bert by John Redman at Southwark. In the 
same year he died, and his will was proved 
on 4 Nov. His wife, Elizabeth Pickeryng, 
was left sole executrix, and continued the 
business for a short time on her own account, 
after which she is stated to have married a 
certain Ralph Cholmonly. 

[Ames's Typogr. Antiq. ed. Herbert, i. 385- 
405 ; Timperley's Typogr. Encycl. ; Gent. Mag. 
1859, ii. 345.] E. G. D. 

REDMAN, WILLLVM (</. 1602), bishop 
of Norwich, only son of John Redman of 
Great Shelford, Cambridgeshire, gent., and 
Margaret his wife, entered at Trinity Col- 
lege, Cambridge, in 1558, was elected 
scholar, and in due course fellow of his col- 
lege, lie praduated B.A. in 15()3, and com- 
menced M.A. in 1566, and proceeded B.D. 
in 1573, being then one of the senior fellows 
of Trinity. In July 1571 he became rector 
of Ovington in Essex, in the presentation of 
Anne, dowager lady Maltravers. In the 
following March he became rector of Toppes- 
field, and resigned Ovington (Newcourt, 
Repertorium). In 1570 he was promoted to 
the archdeaconry of Canterbury. In 1578, 
being then D.D., he was presented to the 
rectory of Upper Hardres m Kent, and re- 
signed Toppesneld. The last three pieces of 
preferment were bestowed upon him by the 
queen, probably at the suggestion of Arch- 
bishop Grindal, whose chaplain he was. He 
also held the living of Bishopsbourne, to 
which Richard Hooker [q. v.] succeeded on 
Redman's promotion to a bishopric. In 1584 
and in 1586 he was prolocutor of the lower 
house of convocation. In 1589 he became 
canon of Canterbury, and finally was elected 
to the bishopric of Norwich f 17 Dec. 1594), 
and consecrated on 10 Jar ^-"— wing. He 



died at Norwich on 25 Sept. 1602, at which 
time Chamberlain, writing to Sir Dudley 
Carleton, describes him as * one of the wisest 
of his coat * {Cal. State PaperSy Dom. 1601-3, 

E. 249) ; by this he probably meant that the 
ishop had a ^reat gift for absorbing prefer- 
ment, holding nis tongue and making no mis- 
takes. Redman married Isabel Calverley, 
who survived him till 1613. Four eons and 
two daughters are mentioned as the fruit of 
this union. Archbishop Grindal appoint^ 
him one of his executors, and left him a 
riding horse. He himself bequeathed one 
hundred marks towards the wainscoting of 
the library of Trinity College, Cambridge. 

[Cooper's Athenae Cantabr. and the anthorities 
quoted there.] A. J. 

REDMOND, THOMAS (1745 i^- 1785), 
miniature-painter, was the son of a clergy- 
man at Brecon, and was apprenticed to a 
house-painter at Bristol. He came to Lon- 
don and studied for a short time at the St. 
Martin's Lane academy. He resided, 1762- 
1766, in Soho, but afterwards settled at 
Bath, where he continued to practise with 
success as a miniature-painter till his death 
in 1785. In 1762 he began to exhibit at the 
gallery of the Society of Arts, and contri- 
buted six portraits in all to that exhibition, 
thirteen to that of the Free Society, and 
eleven to the Royal Academy. 

[Redgrave's Diet, of Artists; Graves*8 Diet, of 
Artists.] C. D. 

REDPATH, PETER (1821-1894), 
Canadian merchant and philanthropist, son 
of .Tohn Redpath, was bom at Montreal on 
1 Aug. 1821. His family was of Scottish 
lineage, and settled in Canada at the bes^n- 
ning of the century. He was educated at 
St. Paul's school, Montreal, and then sent to 
be trained in Manchester for business. Re- 
turning to Montreal, he entered first the firm 
of Dougall, Redpath, & Co., and later his 
father's sugar-refinery. When the firm of 
John Redpath & Son was turned into a com- 
pany, Redpath found a wider sphere for his 
energies. He became in 1866 a director of 
the Bank of Montreal, and soon afterwards of 
the Montreal Rolling Mills, Montreal Tele- 
graph Co., several mining companies, and the 
Intercolonial Coal Company ; he thus identi- 
fied himself with the encouragement of most 
Canadian industries, but took special interest 
in the development of the North-West terri- 
tories with particular reference to their coal 
supply. In 1879 he resigned most of his 
directorates and settled in England, makiofir 
frequent visits to Canada. In 1883 he still 
further limited his connection with busi- 
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nessy thenceforth remaining only on the Lon- 
don board of the Bank of Montreal. He 
found occupation, however, for he became a 
member of the Middle Temple, was on the 
council of the Royal Colonial Institute from 
June 1886 till his death, and took an active 
interest in the establishment of the Imperial 
Institute. 

Redpath is remembered by a series of 
munificent donations to the McGill College 
and University at Montreal. He endowed 
the Peter Redpath chair of natural philo- 
sophy in 187 1 . In 1 880 he gave the Redpath 
Museum, which was opened in 1882, as a 
centre for the study of geology, mineralogy, 

E&lseontology, zoology, and botany. In 1891 
e gave, at a cost of some 75,000/., a library 
for the use of students in arts, science, medi- 
cine, and law; he personally spent much 
time in examining liLries in En>nd and 
on the continent, and the Redpath library was 
arranged on his own plans, with the result 
that it affords more accommodation for its 
size than any other similar building. It was 
opened on 31 Oct. 1893 by Lord Aberdeen. 
lie also gave the library some three thousand 
volumes for an historical library. And at 
the college he instituted various prizes and 
medals. Besides encouraging liberal educa- 
tion, he was a large subscriber to works 
more strictly charitable, and was for some 
years president of the Montreal General 
Hospital. 

Redpath died on 1 Feb. 1894, at his re- 
sidence, the Manor House, Chislehurst. He 
married, on 16 Oct. 1847, Grace, daughter of 
William Wood of Bowden, Manchester, who 
survived him. He left no children. 

[Toronto Globe, 3 Feb. 1894; Times, 3 Feb. 
1894; In Hemoriam Peter Redpath, by Sir 
J. W. Dawson, Montreal, 1894.] C. A. H. 

REDVERS, Family op, derived its name 
from the vill of R6viers, in the Bessin 
(Stapleton, II. cclxix.), and is first men- 
tioned in 1060, when Richard of this house, 
with his brothers William and Baldwin, gave 
land at Gourbesville in the Cotentin to St. 
Pdre de Chartres (ib,) The pedigree begins, 
however, with that Richard de iSjdvers who 
is found as * Francus ' holding Mosterton in 
Dorset in 1084 and 1086 (Eyton, Key to 
Domesday f p. 113). In 1090 he was one of 
those barons of the Cotentin who supported 
Henrjr ' Beauclerc ' a^inst his brothers (Ord. 
VlT. lii. 361 ), and this proved the foundation 
of his fortunes, for Henry, on his accession, 
endowed him with lands in England. Ri- 
chard, in return, supported him staunchly (tb, 
iT. 06, 110 ; Will. Malv. p. 471), and was 
one of his trusted advisers. Dying in 1107 



(Obd. Vit. iv. 276), he was buried at the 
abbey of Montebourg, of which he is deemed 
the founder (tb,), though he had merely been 
given its patronage by Henry (Stapleton, 
II. cclxxii.), and had given it some lands 
{Gallia Christiana , \o\, xi. ; Monast. AngL 
vi. 1097). Henry had also given him Twin- 
ham Priory, Hampshire, which he endowed 
with lands in the Isle of Wight on obtaining 
its lordship (tb. vi. 304). By his wife Ade- 
liza, daughter of William Peverell [q. v.] of 
Nottingham, who gave her marriage portion, 
the manor of Woolley, to Montebourg after 
his death (ib, vi. 1097), he left three sons — 
Baldwin, his successor [see Baldwin op 
Redvebs], William * de Vernon ' ^so named 
from the castle of Vernon), his heir in Nor- 
mandy, and Robert * de ote. Mere £glise,' 
who received the manor of that name — and 
a daughter Hawys, wife of William de 
Roumare, earl of Lincoln [q. v.] (Staple- 
ton, II. ccLtxv.) Their motner's letter to 
the bishop of Exeter is found in 'Sarum 
Charters * (p. 6). It is important to distin- 
guish Richard ae Redvers from Richard, son 
of Baldwin of Exeter [see Clabe, Family 
of], with whom he has been persistently 
confused. Nor was he, as assertea (Planch e, 
Omqueror and his Companions, ii. 48 ; Com^ 
plete Peerage, iii. 100), created Earl of 
Devon by Ilenry I (Geoffrey de MandevilU, 
p. 272). 

His successor, Baldwin, the first Earl of 
Devon (d, 1155) fq. v.], left issue (with 
William, afterwards fifth earl) a son and 
heir, Richard, who was sheriff of Devon (as 

* Ricardus Comes*) in 1155-6, and as Richard 

* de Redvers * in 1156-7 ; he is reckoned the 
second Earl of Devon. An interesting writ 
was addressed to him by the king as Richard 

* de Redvers' only, in April 1157, in favour 
of Montebourg Abbey (Eyton, Itinerary, p. 
25). Ho died in 1162 (Robebt de Tor. p. 
213), leaving by Dionys, daughter of Regi- 
nald, earl of Cornwall fq. v.], two sons (Bald- 
win and Richard), wno succeeded him as 
third and fourth earls of Devon. On the 
death of the latter without issue (1184'") the 
succession opened to his uncle William (d, 
1216). 

Stapleton doubted whether this William 
was really styled, as alleged, * de Vernon ; ' 
but a Montebourg charter of 1175 (ib. p. 188) 
clearly distinguishes him as William de 
Vernon * junior,* from his uncle, William 
de Vernon 'senior' (a justiciar of Nor- 
mandy), whose son Richard had at that date 
succeeded him. It was, however, as Wil- 
liam * de Redveriis,* earl of Devon, that he 
made a grant to ' Domus Dei/ Southampton, 
stiU preserved at Queen's College, Oxford 

c c 
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(Hist. MSS. Comm, 4th Rep. App. pp. 454-5), 
the seal of which shows the family device, a 
griffin clutching a hare. Though Hoveden 
8tvl»*» him * Karl of the Isle of Wight ' (of 
wliich he was lord) at the coronation of 
Kichard I, it was not till 2d April 1194 that 
the king granted him, as * Earl William de 
Brion*(!''), the tprtius denarius of Devon as 
his father Baldwin and predecessor Richard 
had held it ( ib. 9th Rep. App. ii. p. 205). 
Dying at a preat age in 1216, he was suc- 
ceeded by his grandson Baldwin, whose son 
and namesake was the last earl (1245-1262). 
His sister and heiress Isabel, countess .of 
Albemarle, who stylt.*d herself occasionally 
Countess of Devon, died in 1293, imme- 
diately after selling her hereditary lordship 
of the Isle of Wight for 4,(X)0/. to the crown ; 
she left no issue. 

[Stapl«'ton'H Rolls of the Korman Exchequer 
(Aj»p. to vol. ii.); Ordericus Vitalis (Soci^te 
de rHistoiro de France); William of Malmes- 
bury, Robert of Torigny, and Samm Charters 
and Documents (Rolls Ser.) ; Mooasticon Angli- 
canum; Galliii Christiana; Reports of 11 ist.MSS. 
Comin. ; Eyton's Key to Domesday and Itine- 
rary of Henry II ; Planche's Conqueror and his 
Compinions, witli his * Earls of Devon * (Collec- 
tanea .Archaeologiea, vol. i.), and 'Lords of the 
Isle of Wight' (Brit. Arch. Assoc, vol. xi.); 
Dugdale's Bironage ; Round's Geoffrey de Man- 
deville] J. H. R. 

REDVERS, BALDWIN of (d, 1155). 
[See Baldwin.] 

REDWALD or REDWALD {d. 627 ?), 

king of the East-Angles, was the son of 
Tytili r)r Tytla, the son of Wiiffa or Ulfa. 
The latter was reckoned as eighth in de- 
scent from Woden, and after him, as first 
Ea8t-.\nglian king, the kings of his house 
were called Utfingas (Bede, Historia Eccle- 
Mastictty ii. lo). Redwald reigned during 
the supremacy of Ethelbert or yEthelberht 
(o52P-(51(5) [4. v.], king of Kent (ib. c. o), 
under whosr influence ho accepted Chris- 
tianity and was baptised in Kent. On his 
return to his own land he was persuaded by 
his oueen and certain teachers to resume his 
heathen practices; he did not, however, re- 
nounce his new faith, but worshipped Christ 
and his old gods at the same time, having 
a temple in which were two altars, one for 
Christian sacrifice, the other for sacrifices to 
idols. This temple remained undestroyed ! 
until the lifetime of Aldwulf, king of the 
Ka<<l -Angles from 664, who said that he had 
seen it when a boy (ib. c. 15). Redwald rose | 
to great power, and even in the reign of; 
-^Ethelbert obtained the leadership of all the 
English peoples south of the Ilumber 



i the exception probably of the kingdom of 
Kent, and is therefore reckoned as fourth 
' of the kings that held a power of that kind, 
and are called Bretwaldas (ib, c. 5 ; AnglO' 
Sojcon Chronicle, an. 827). When Edwin or 
Eadwine [q. v.] was a fugitive from Xorth- 
umbria, Redwald received him and promised 
him protection. Ethelfrid [q. v.], the North- 
umbrian king, thrice sent messengers to Red- 
wald, offering him large sums of money if 
he would slay his guest, and threatening him 
with war if he would not do so. Redwald was 
, tempted, and promised either to slay Eadwine 
or give him up to Ethelfrid's messengers. 
At this crisis Eadwine had the vision of Pauli- 
nus (d. 644) [q. v."^, which was afterwards 
, made the means o( deciding him to embrace 
Christianity ; and if, as is supposed by some, 
Paulinus appeared to him in the flesh, the 
bishop's presence at Redwald's court would 
throw some light on the king's position as 
regards religion. Redwald privately told his 
queen of his purpose against his guest, and 
she dissuaded him from it, telling him that 
it would ill become so great a king to betnv 
his friend for gold, or to break his worJ, 
which was more precious than all the jewels 
in the world, lor love of monev. He 
hearkened to her, and not onlv refused to 
give Eadwine up, but determined to espouse 
his cause. As soon as Ethelfrid*8 messen- 
gers were departed he gathered a large army 
and marched on a sudden against Ethel- 
frid, who advanced to meet him with a 
much smaller force: for he had not had time 
to gather the whole force of his kingdom. 
They mot on 11 April 617 on the border of 
Mercia, on the eastern bank of the river 
Idle, near Retford in Nottinghamshire. The 
battle was fierce, and was long commemo- 
rated in the saying, ' The river Idle was foul 
with the blood of Englishmen ' (Hex. Huxt. 
p. 56). Raegenheri, one of Redwald's sons, 
lell. Finally Ethelfrid was slain and his 
army totally defeated (Bede, u.s. c. 12). 
The date of Redwald's death is not cer- 
tainly known ; it probably took place in or 
about 627, when his successor, Eorpwald, 
was converted to Christianitv. He had 
two sons : Raegenheri, calleci Rainer by 
Henry of Huntingdon, and Eorpwald, who 
succeeded him, and was slain by a heathen, 
Ricbert, after reigning three vears, pro- 
bably in 631. Sigebert (Flor. Wig. i. 260), 
who was banished to Gaul, and who suc- 
ceeded Eorpwald, was probably Redwald^ 
stepson. 

[Anglo-Saxon Chron. ann. 617, 827 (Rolls 

Ser.); Flor. Wig. i. 13, 260 (Engl. Hist. Soc.); 

Hen. Hunt. p. 66 (Rolls Ser.) ; Diet, of Chris- 

'in Biogr. art. * Redwald,* by Bishop Stubbs; 
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Bright's Early EDglish Church History, p. 109, 
2Dd edit. ; Green's Making of England, pp. 
249-51.] W. IL 

REECE, RICHARD ri775-1831), phy- 
sician, born in 1775, was third and youngest 
son of William Reece (d, 1781), vicar of Bos- 
bury, rector of Coddington, and curate of 
Col wall in Herefordshire, by Elizabeth Anna 
Mackafee, lady of the manor of Battleborough, 
Somerset. Early devoting bimself to the 
profession of medicine, liichard was at the 
age of twenty resident surgeon at the Here- 
ford Infirmary. He became a member of the 
Royal College of Surgeons of England in 1796, 
and from 1797 to 1808 he practised in Chep- 
stow and Cardiii*. The Royal Humane So- 
ciety in 1799 bestowed its silver medal upon 
him ' for his medical services in the cause of 
humanity ritam ob reHitutam * («*c), and he 
afterwards entered its service as a medical 
assistant. He was living in London in 1812, 
and he subsequently graduated M.l)., but it 
is not known from what university. He 
secured considerable practice in Ijondon, and 
was consulted by Joanna Southcott [q. v.], 
who was then aged 04, as to the possibility 
of her supernatural pregnancy. He seems 
to have given a guarded diagnosis, which ho 
had an opportunity of converting into a cer- 
tain one, for he assisted at her autopsy when 
she died on 27 Dec. 1814. 

Reece led an active life, and, in addition to 
his practice, interested himself in therapeutic 
and chemical pursuits at a time when these 
studies were but little considered. His 
knowledge of the medicinal properties oi 
plants enabled him to introduce several new 
arug» into general use, some of which still 
maintain their reputation as remedies. He 
died on 26 Sept. 1831, and is buried in St. 
George's burial-ground, Bayswater Road, 
London. He married Kitty Blackborow, a 
daughter of Judge Blackborow. 

Iteece published: 1. *The Medical Guide, 
for the use of the Clergy, Heads of Families, 
and Practitioners in Medicine and Surgery,' 
&c., London, 8vo ; 1st ed. 1802, 17th ed. 1860 ; 
an attempt to place before the public the 
rational treatment of disease when far re- 
moved from skilled assistance, and the steps 
to be taken in cases of accidents, emergency, 
and sudden illness. 2. 'Observations on 
the Anti-Phthisical Properties of Lichen 
Islandicus, or Iceland Moss,' London, 8vo, 
1803. 8. * Practical Observations on Radix 
Rhatanis/ London, 8vo, 1808. 4. <A 
Practical Dictionary of Domestic Medicine,' 
&c, London, 8vo, 1808. 6. ' letters ad- 
dressed to Mic. G. Prendergast on the pre- 
sent State of Medicine in Great Britain,' &c., 
London, 8yo, 1810. 6. < The Reecean Pan- 



dect of Medicine,' &c., London, royal 8vo, 
1812. 7. *The Chemical Guide,' London, 
8vo, 1814. 8. * Statement of the last Ill- 
ness and Death of Mrs. [Joanna] Southcott, 
with tlie Appearances on Dissection,' &c., 
8vo, London, 1815. 9. * A Practical Trea- 
tise on the Beneficial Efiect of the Gratiola 
Officinalis in Nervous and Organic Diseases 
of tlie Lungs,' &c., London, 8vo, 1818. 
10. * A IVactical Treatise on Diseases of the 
Genital System, the Rectum . . . with an 
Account of the Diosma Crenata or Buchu 
Leaves,'&c., London, 8vo, 1825. 11. * A Prac- 
tical Dissertation on the Means of obviating 
and treating the Varieties of Costiveness,' 
&c., London, 8vo, 1820; 2nd edit. 1827. 
12. *The Lady's Medical Guide,' &c., 16mo, 
1833. 13. ' A Practical Treatise on the Anti- 
Asthmatic Properties of the Bladder-podded 
Lobelia ... to which is added an Account of 
the Chirayito Herb,' London; 2nd edit. 1830. 
Reece also edited the 'Monthly Gazette of 
Practical Medicine,' 1816-31, and the * Me- 
dical Annual.' 

A miniature in oils, by R. Bull, belongs to 
Dr. A. J. Richardson of West Brighton. It 
was engraved. 

[Information kindly given by Dr. R. J. Reece, 
a cmndson of Richard Reece, and by Dr. A. J. 
Richardson.] D'A. P. 

REECE, ROBERT (1838-1891), dra- 
matist, was born in the island of Barbados, 
West Indies, on 2 Maj 1838. His father, 
Robert Ueece (1808-18/ 4), was a barrister of 
the Inner Temple. The son matriculated 
from Balliol College, Oxford, on 28 Jan. 1857, 
and graduated B. A. 18G0, and M.A. 1864. He 
was admitted a student at the Inner Temple 
in 18(50, but was not called to the bar. For a 
short time he >vas a medical student ; then, 
between 1861 and 1863, an extra clerk in the 
office of the ecclesiastical commissioners, 
and from 18t)4 to 18(38 an extra temporary 
clerk to the emigration commissioners. 

Meanwhile he -WTote some comic pieces 
for the stage with fair success. He was indus- 
trious and a facile rhymster. His first efibrt 
was the libretto of an ojieretta, ' Castle Grim* 
(music by G. Allen), produced at the Royalty 
Theatre on 2 Sept. 1865. Among Recce's sub- 
sequent contributions to the same stage were 
' Prometheus,' a burlesque, on 23 Dec. 18(56, 
printed in Lacy's * Acting Edition of Plays,' 
vol. Lwiii. ; ' The Lady of tlie Lake,' burlesque, 
on 10 Sept. 1866 (Lacy, vol. Ixxi^ ; ' Whit- 
tington Junior and his Sensation Cat,' a bur- 
lesque, on 23 Nov. 1871 (1^. vol. Ixxxix.) ; 
' Dora's Device,' a comedietta, on 11 Jan. 1871 
(tft. vol. xc.) ; ' Little Robin Hood,' a burlesque, 
on 19 April 187 1 , revived at the Gaiety Theatre 
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in 1«^^L> I ib. vol. xci.^ : * Paquita. or Love in a opened on '21 June le31. He held the paa- 

TranC'.',' a comic r-pr-ra. music bv J. A. Mai- t orate of Wycliffe Chapel until November 

landine. on '2\ Got. 1*^71 \ib. vol. xciv. » At I'^'jl. In \iu Keed was 5«rnt by the C^n- 

tLh Qu^-fn"!* Thr&trv hr prcKluct^ 'Thf pregational Union of England and Wales 

•St ranker, vran^-r than Evt-r.' a burW^-iun. as a dvpuiation with the Kev. J. Mathe^^oa 

on 4 N»v. WW 1 1'/. vol. lx\x:i."»: an-i manv to :he cnzretrational churche?* of America, 



th'-rs W'-r^r br 'ijhT • 'i*. a* thv G!'>l>f. the in •■r-ier to promot*^ peace and friendship be- 
nlyrnpik*. :Lf V^: i-v:ll-. thr Strand, and tw^n th^* two communities. The Yalf Vni- 
th^ <ia>.*v. A: th- la*' th-ratrv hr io>iucvi vvr*ity ennferr»rJ up?n him the honoTury 
fuir'^.-n I itnv* l*r"»'.-rn 14 Srj't. 1S7- and d-*rT».t.* of I>.lK. and he returned home aft^rr 
** A'-r:! I^^l. .iT!-. ■::.' tL-hi rh*' birl-r^-^ur* an ab*Tncf •»f rijhi months. With his C"l- 
• F"rv Thi-v-"!.' . ,n i-* l»-o. l**s.' : • Aladiin.' I-aj^i- h- published "a narrative of the vi-it.' 
-n L'4' Pov 1-^1 : • 1.="!- K-bin Ho-l/ -n J vols. lS«. 

l') .'v-p-. l"-!*: an! ■ VaWn'in" and r^rs-in.* Heel acTiVt-ly encag^ in philanthr-->piL* 
«»n -'■*» Urc. l**-!' ■ pr:n'»-i l**-:?!. In fift»-»*n w.irk I'irn-arly fifty years. In ISl^h'/pub- 
ri'v—ih-: c Ualyiri:'-! with H-nry Br »u*:ham lishetl a first appeal urzin^ the formLition 
rar:i:-.an I'.i.va*: iniV-y'-iin'* l-'Th-j-rdramaTle of an asylum for orphans. Btr-ginning in a 
wri'vr* wnrk'.nji.m !:k- r.n-»-»hi* "•wn. H-^ sir. all way. the institution pre w in p'"»pular 
dit.-I at I'.' I'dn"! ^w.* Il-iad. t'amdvn Sjuarv, favour. au>l from February l^l'i was known 
I."n-}>in. -m •* Ji'.y l-'M. and was buried in by the name of the L'^ndon (^>rphan Asylum. 
Krii^al Grern c-rm-ttrry. R-rd prepared plans, collected money, and 

[r.:u*:nitr.l Sp.r::.j ar.l Priaiv- N-w*. -|icit^d the sympathy of the public, securinff 

ISM. xvi. 3.37. w rh i..rr.:: . Ar.-her-* K-2^^ ^••'^ swpp.rt -I th- Duke ot Kent and r.thrr 

DwmitV.s ..:Tj-:.tv. 1S>J. rf.JS.*-&;J: Si-.:r. mvmb-r* ot the roval tamily. A site m 

diy P 7.127.111 m-.'. J > «V-. 1S7»3. p?. 3-1. w::- CIapton.Ci->nsistincof a houseandeicht acr^s 

prni:": IlIu*T:i*.t'l Lr. i-.r. Nrwi. IS J-iiy was b'Vijhr at a ciist of three thousand fiv^ 

\S'J\. ;■. 71. w:::i :..Ti:?; Er^. 11 Julj l^Ol. hundrv-d iruinea?. The actual building c-'^-r 

p. 9: K:j::ro. IS July l»»9l. p. U. w.ih ;-:r:rii: : l*-VH»/.. and was open^l in I?^i>'» by tli- 

HUn-'liir-iVj Lit" ■ ;iu i !l-niini^>."...'es. IS'.'l. i.314. l»ake of Cambridcre. Ueed's sevMnd jn^^t 

&o.. !!. 3»i4. 7i4: M )r: n'-i Pl.iy* for H-.':e work was the founding, in July 1**1*7, of th^ 

iVrfjrm. ri, ISS'.^ p. .\i : int^rTivi-n fr-:.m Infunt Orphan Asvlnin for fatherWs obil- 

C:.-. i! OrS .^ ;irii fr-.TTi 0:?lce ...f E-vIe.i i<- ul jj-^^ uj,.]^. ^..^^^ Vears of a?e. Temp-^nirv 

( ..r:irTi **i..::erv. . is. C . B. p-.^i^^-s w.-re taken in IlackTi-y Knai. arJl 

REED. >e- :iU» Kevp. Kkide. linr-i:. l^ .^^l p-ifronag- was enlistr^l." A ?-vv»nl 

Kl'KPC. an.1 lltii'." h-^^i*-. with spaoi-nis irround^. wa.s TakH:! ^t 

PriU'-n t'» mvet the increasinij il-manJ. 

REED. ANhKKNV I 17'*7-Wii*'. philan- Wh-n thi* pr»\e«l inade-iuare. in-oiind was 

thr.»p:*t and ind-p..T.l-nt ni-ni-t- r, ^. r:i u! 'secrir»-lar Wan>v«a I. whor*? in Jun- l**;! rh-» 

B»:rim-'Ut II'.ni?-. ri:ir.'!i-r l;M'.v..<'.i.'lr::>'rit rir^t >*'.»ii" ■»!" riie u»-w asvliim wa> lai-l hv 

PaU'-s. l..iiil'n. m l'7 Nov. 17'*7. was f-turrh the prim-e t'.iiis.:»rt, who insisted on Ilr-d ao- 

snu -if Andr*'\v K—.'d. wati.*hiiiak»»r. and i^t his c-'prin^ rh- mallet which had be-'npr-st'M--l 

wit"'-. Mary Ann Mullen, w!:-. b»-f"re her mar- to hini iliirin^r the ceremony. The govem-^rs 

riair*' rau-^ht a si'h'>ol in LirrU' Britain. The decid^-d. d-.'spite K^^l*-? oppi^sition, rhat rli-» 

farh»Tcam- a- a y-M.inj man to l.-uid'in fr«»m ii<e <if the C'huru'h of En^fland careohism 

Maiden Newr.m in I'or-;r.t. IL' b^'lvric'-'d sh'-«uld b*» male Oi^mpalsl^r^^ l\r* There^^^' 

to tlie inJ»'periderrs. and act^'d as I ly -van- rn^i^ned his place at the biard: hut h^- «:i[l 

£r»di>r and preacher r-^ rli-* »'r:d >i Ii> life. 'SIlpp^^^t^■d th-^ charity, and pr-Jvid-.*'.! f>r ir l-v 

Viuin.: An-lrew was priya-r-ly eda..'ate.l. At a sj^'oial bei^uest iii his will. In \<U I.- 

si\r»'»'ii years -^f a^-e li- i-Mned the C"njT»>-a- -ie' t-i w-^rk to f-.Mind another infant asvlum 

ti-'iial ciuirch in N-'w li.\id. St. Ci-or-i-'-s-iti- wher^- no *uoh oondirimi sh-mld be re.iiiir-i 

th.-K'Kt. llnnu-Kr up m hi-; fa^lior's l.'.i>i- an I a ^criprural tmininij b^ dven. Twrlv- 

n.'s-;. \w <>>m found ir uncoiu'enial. and l.y h-Lr.-lr'.d p)iiuds wa- at "nceVais..'.!. a h.^i*-' 

the advice of the Hov. Mar view W^^ I'- -ft lie r:ik.:i ar lJichm.>n.l. then a lar^rer on- in 

Talwriiaol'^ Mo.>rtield';.ent.r-.l ' 1- Haokn-v K.m.1. an-l afrerwanls an old man- 

l",'e as a t]ieoloi'=- ' ' "K'nt i sion nn *Sramf»rt.l If ill. Eventuallv an "sra?** 

iJe'^ru'e I'-dlis- M -^.j^^ bouu:ht ar r'.^ul-Mlon. n^ar f 'royd-^n. -n 

to the niiiii<r 'hich an on»hana^e was built, and w:Ui 

day. Novemb med n in Reed's honour. Tw> 

Roadchaptl. .f ^ their origin to L'.shI. 

there he «^ft far idiots, which wa* 

^kic*" It was first hou«<.-d 
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at Highgate, but was afterwards transferred 
to Earlswood, Surrey, and a branch for the 
eastern counties was established at Essex 
Hall, Colchester. Reed's last great philan- 
thropic effort was made on behalf of in- 
curaoles, of whom lai^ numbers were dis- 
charged from the hospitals. This, begun in 
July 1855, was named the Koyal Hospital 
for Incurables, and found a permanent home 
at Putney. The claims of these various 
institutions, in whose management he played 
a personal part, made it necessary for Keed 
to live in town, and he built himself a house 
at Cambridge Heath, Hackney, where his 
later life was passed. The cost of the 
asylums which he founded was 129,320/. 

Reed resigned the pastorate of Wjcliffe 
Chapel on the celebration of his jubilee in 
November 1861, and died at his house, Cam- 
bridge Heath, Ilackney, on Tuesday, 25 Feb. 
1862, aged 74. 

In April 1816 Reed married Elizabeth, 
eldest daughter of Jasper Thomas Holmes of 
Castle Hall, Reading. She bore him four 
«ons— Andrew,. Charles [q. v.], Martin, and 
Howard — and a daughter Elizabeth, who be- 
came the wife of Thomas Spalding. 

Besides sermons and tracts and the ac- 
count of the visit to Amprica mentioned. 
Reed published : 1. * No Fiction: a Narra- 
tive founded on Facts,* in 2 vols. 1819; 12th 
edit. 1 vol. 8vo, with plates. 2. * Martha: 
« Memorial of an only and beloved Sister,' 
1821. 3. * Rolls Plumbe: a Narrative for 
Children,' 1832. 4. 'Tracts adapted to the 
Revivalof Religion,' 1832. 5. * The Revival 
of Religion : a Xarrutive of the State of Reli- 
gion at Wycliffe Chapel,' 1839. 6.* Eminent 
l*iety essential to Eminent Usefulness,' 1842. 
7. * The Advancement of Religion the Claim 
of the Times : a Course of Winter Lectures,' 
1^3. 8. * Personal Effort for the Salvation 
of Men: a Manual for Christians,' 1844. 
9. * Charges and Sermons delivered on 
Special Occasions,' 1861. In 1841 he com- 
piled and issued a hvmn-book, being a 
collection of psalms and hymns for public 
worship, nineteen of which were written by 
himseli. Of these the following have come 
into common use : * Spirit Divine, attend our 
prayers,' and ' There is an hour when I must 
part.' 

A full-length portrait of Reed, painted by 
George Paten in 1838, hangs in the board- 
room of the London Orphan Asylum at 
Clapton. 

rMemoirs of thn Life and Philanthropic 

Labours of Andrew Reed, D.D., with Selections 

Vom his Joarnals, edited by his sons, Andrew 

'•4. B»iU and Charles Reed, F.S.A., 1863, 3rd 

IW7J W. B. L. 



REED, Sib CHARLES (1819-1881), 
chairman of the London school board, second 
son of Andrew Reed [q. v.], the philan- 
thropist, was bom at a farmhouse near 
Sonning in Berkshire on 20 June 1819, and 
was educated, successively, at Madras House, 
Hackney, under John Allen (1771-1839) 
[q. V.]; at the Hackney grammar school; 
and at Silcoates, near Wakefield. As a 
youth he was admitted a professed member 
of his father's church, and for a time had 
thoughts of becoming a minister of the gos- 
pel. In December 1830 he was apprenticed 
to a firm of woollen manufacturers at Leeds, 
and there, in 1839, with his friend Thomas 
Edward Plint, he started and edited a maga- 
zine called * The Leeds Repo8itorj\' In 1842, 
in conjunction with Mr. Tyler, he founded 
at Bolt Court, Fleet Street, London, the firm 
of Tyler & Reed, printers. In 1849 he left 
Tyler to continue the same trade with Ben- 
jamin Pardon of Hatton Garden. The firm 
afterwards moved to LovelFs Court, Pater- 
noster Row. In 1861, when Reed's friend, 
Alderman Robert Besley, retired from the 
typefounding business, lie took advantage 

I of the opening thus created, and set up a 
typefounding factory in Fann Street, city of 
London. The enterprise proved highly suc- 
cessful, and as * Sir Charles Reed & Sons, 
Limited,' is still a flourishing concern. 

Reed in very early life interested himself 
in popular education. In 1844 he joined the 
Sunday School Union in London, and in 
course of time inspected numerous schools 
connected with the association in large towns. 
On one occasion he descended a coal-mine in 
order to visit a class of boys who only onco 
a week came to the surface. In 1851 he won 
a first prize offered by the London I'nion for 
an essay on * The Infant Class in the Sunday 
School,' and he published many new-year ad- 
dresses on the education of the poor. Those 
called respect ivelv * Diamonds in the Dust * 
(1866) and*The teacher's Keys '(1872) had 
a wide circulation. 

Reed soon interested himself in the go- 
vernment of the city of London. In 185o he 
became a member of the common council for 

, the ward of Farringdon Within, and actively 
aided in developing the (tuildhall Library 
(cf. his Plea for a Free Public Library and 
Museum in the City of London^ 1855) and 
the City of Ix)ndon School. He also inte- 
rested himself in the preservation of Bunhill 
Fields burial-ground, and in the administra- 
tion of the Irish Society's estates in Ulster, 
which he visited officially. Four times he 
moved that the freedom 01 the city should be 
conferred on distinguished men — on Lord 
Clyde, Sir James Outram, Sir Leopold 
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McClintock, and George Peabody. lie was 
one of Peabody *8 British executors in 1869, and 
helped to carry out his philanthropic designs. 

Ill politics ne was a staunch liberal. As 
early as 1847 he organised the publication of 
a weekly paper, ' The Noncomormist Elec- 
tor/ during the general election of that year. 
On 17 Nov. 1868 he was returned to parlia- 
ment as the first representative for Ilackney. 
He made his maiden speech on introducing 
a bill for exempting Sunday and ragf^ed 
schools from poor rates, a measure which 
was carried into law. In 1870 he took a 
prominent part in the debates on the Ele- 
mentary Education Bill. He advocated bible 
instruction without sectarian teaching. On 
6 Feb. 1874 he was re-elect«d for Hackney, 
but, through a technical informality on the 
part of the returning officer, he was unseated 
on petition (14 April 1874), and, declining 
to be nominated again, suggested the selec- 
tion of. Henry Fawcett [q. v.] as candidate 
in his stead. With a view to devoting him- 
self exclusively to educational work, he re- 
mained out 01 parliament till 5 April 1880, 
when he was returned for St. Ives in Corn- 
wall. 

Meanwhile his public life was mainly de- 
voted to the affairs of the London school 
board. He was elected member for Hack- 
ney to the first board on 27 Nov. 1870, and 
in December he became the vice-chairman, 
and chairman of the works committee. On 
10 Dec. 1873 he was chosen chairman of t lie 
board in succession to Lord Lawrence. He 
filled the j)ost with energy and efficiency, 
carefully maintaining the religious compro- 
mise which the act embodied. As chairman 
he delivered and published seven valuable 
annual statements. He remained chairman 
till his death. 

I\eed visited America in 1873, and on his 
return was created a doctor of laws bv Yale 
University. On21 Feb. 1874 he was knighted 
by the queen at Windsor Castle. Through- 
out life he displayed some antiquarian pre- 
dilections. In 1849 he was elected a fellow 
of the Society of Antiquaries, and he assidu- 
ously collected keys and autograph letters. 
In 1801 he exposed as forgeries a collection 
of * pil^ims' signs * said to have been found 
by workmen when excavating- Shadwell 
Dock. In 1862 he assisted H. T. IJiley in j 
translating the * Liber Albus,* the * White i 
Book of tlie City of London,* published in 
the Rolls Series. For manv vears he con- 
tributed to * Notes and Queries.* He was 
author, with his brother Andrew, of * Me- 
moirs * of the life of their father ( 1863), and 
he also took an active part in the direction 
of the lieligious Tract, the British and 



Foreign Bible, and the London Missionaiy 
societies. 

Reed died at Earlsmead, Page Green, Tot- 
tenham, Middlesex, on 25 March 1881, and 
was buried in Abney Park cemetery. A 
full-length portrait is in Hackney town- 
hall. 

He married, on 22 May 1844, Margaret, 
youngest daughter of Edward Baines, M.P. 
for Leeds, by whom he had four sons and 
four daughters. The only surviving son, 
Eliot Pye Smith Heed, ha^ been chairman 
of Sir Charles Reed & Sons, Limited, since 
1890. 

The eldest son, Chables Edwabd Bahtes 
Reed (1845-1884^, secretary of the British 
and Foreign Bible Society, bom in New 
Broad Street, city of London, on 24 July 
1845, entered the City of London School in 
1857, and proceeded thence to Trinity Col- 
lege, Cambridge, in 1864, where he gained a 
foundation scholarship, and graduated B.A. 
in 1868 in the first class of the classical 
tripos. After further theological studv at 
New College, Ijondon, he became minister 
of Common Close Congregational chapel 
at Warminster in 1871. In 1874 he was 
appointed one of the secretaries of the 
British and Foreign Bible Society, and 
proved to be admirably fitted for that post. 
He was accidentally killed while visiting 
Switzerland by a fall over a precipice near 
the Morteratsch glacier at Pontresina on 
29 July 1884. He wrote * The Companions 
of our Lord' (1873), and * Memoirs of Sir 
C. Reed* (1883) {Congregational Year-ltooky 
1885, pp. 219-21). 

The third son, Talbot Baines Reed 
(1852-1893), writer of books for boys, bom 
at St. Thomas's Square, Hackney, on 3 April 
1 862, was educated at the City of Lonaon 
School. In 1868 he joined his father's linn. 
Sir Charles Heed & Sons, typefounders, and 
ultimately became managing director. Tal- 
bot Reed was greatly interested in literary 
history. In 1892 he co-operated in found- 
ing the Bibliographical Society, and was 
honorary secretary until within a few months 
of his death. His * History of the Old Eng- 
lish Letter-foundries, with Notes Historical 
and Bibliographical on the Rise and l*ro- 
gress of English Typography,' 1887, repre- 
sented the researches of ten vears. He also 
edited and supplied a memoir of the author 
to the * Pentateuch of Printing,' by William 
Blades, 1890. He is, however, best kno\Mi 
by his numerous and popular books for boys 
originally contributea to the * Boys' Own 
I'aper.' These are : ' The Adventures of a 
Three-Guinea Watch,' 1880; *The Fifth 
Form at St. DominicV 1881 ; ' My Friend 
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Smith/ 1882 ; ' WiUouffhby Captains/ 1883 ; 
* Follow my Leader/ 1886; 'Reginald Cru- 
den/ 1886; 'A Dog with a Bad ^ame/ 1880 ; 
' The Master of the Shell/ 1887 ; * Sir Ludar, 
a StoxT of the Days of the Great Queen 
Bess/ 1889 ; ' Koger Ingleton Minor/ 1889 ; 
' The Cock-house of Fells-garth/ 1891 ; * Dick, 
Tom, and Harry/ 1892; and *Kilgorman/ 
with a memoir of the author, by his friend, 
John Sime, 1894. He died at Highgate on 
28 Nov. 1898. He married, on 15 June 1876, 
Elizabeth Jane, third daughter of Samuel 
MacGurdy Greer [q. v.], by whom he had 
issue two sons and two daughters (Stationers^ 
Trade Journal, 21 Dec. 1893,p.646; Graphic, 
9 Dec. 1893, p. 710, with portrait ; informa- 
tion from James Drummond, esq.) 

[Memoir of Sir C. Reed, by his son, C. E. B. 
Beed, 1883, with portrait; Stevenson's Sir C. 
Reed, Chairman of the London School Board, 
1884; 0*Malley and Hardcastles Report of 
Election Petitions, 1875, ii. 77-87; Daily News, 
26 March 1881, p. 5; lllostr. London News, 
1873 Ixiii. 609-10, 1881 Ixxviii. 329, with por- 
trait; Graphic, 1874, ix. 146, 148; Biograph, 
1880 iy. 288-92.] G. C. B. 

REED, ISAAC (1742-1807), editor of 
Shakespeare, son of a baker, was bom on 
1 Jan. 1741-2, at Stewart Street, near the 
old Artillery Ground, London. His father, 
whose shop was in Fleet Street, was a 
man of intelligence and inspired his son 
with a love of reading (Notes and QtierieSj 
7th ser. ii. 876-6). Alter being educated at a 
private school at Streatham, Keed became an 
articled clerk to Messrs. Perrot & Hodgson, 
a firm of London solicitors. On the expiry 
of his articles he assisted a Lincoln^s Inn 
conveyancer named Hoskins, but at the end 
of a year set up for himself as a con- 
veyancer in chambers at Gray's Inn, whence 
he soon removed to Staple Inn. He secured 
a good practice, but had no enthusiasm for 
his profession. 

from boyhood Reed studied literature and 
archaeology, and through life devoted his 
leisure to literary research. He collected a 
large and valuable library in his rooms at 
Staple Inn, and there welcomed many con- 
genial fellow-workers, at whose disposal he 
neely placed his books and his personal 
knowledge. He sent notes to Dr. Johnson 
in 1781 when the latter was preparing his 
' Lives of the Poets.' Boswelf declared 
Heed's extensive and accurate knowledge of 
English literature and histor\' to be ' wonder- 
ful, while, Boswell added, ail ' who have the 
pleasure of his acquaintance can bear testi- 
mony to the frankness of his communications 
in private society ' (Boswell, Life of John- 
son, ed. Hill, iy. 87). John Nichols, whom 



Reed often accompanied in walks about 
Enfield, owed much to his suggestions when 
preparing his collection of William Kiu^*s 
works and supplement to Swift's works in 

I 1776, his 'Anecdotes of Bowyer' in 1782, 
and his * History of Leicestershire ' in 1795 

' (cf. Nichols, Lit. Anecdotes, iii. 228-9). 
lleed corresponded with Horace Walpole and 
Bishop Percy, but his most intimate friends 
were Dr. f'armer, master of Emmauuel 

' College, Cambridge, with whom he spent a 
month each autumn, and George Steevens, 
whose ill-temper he has the unique distinc- 
tion of never having provoked. He also 

[ knew James Bindley [q. v.], tho painters 

. Romney and Hayley, Edmund Malono, J. P. 

j Kemble, H. J. Todd, the editor of Milton, 
and Ralph Ileathcote [q. v.J, with whom he 
visited Holland in 1777. Most of these were 
members of the * Unincreasable Club ' meet ing 
at the Queen's Head, Holbom, of which 
Reed was for many years president. He 
was also a frequent guest at the literary 
parties of the publisner Dilly, and was 
elected F.S.A. on Gough's recommendation 
pn 12 June 1777. 

Of singularly retiring disposition Reed 
wrote little. His vocation was mainly that 
of commentator or editor, and almost all his 
publications were issued anonymously. He 
would prefer, he wrote in 1778, to stand in 

I the pillor}' rather than put his name to a 
book. In 1768 he collected the poetical 
works of Ijady Mary Wortley Montagu ; and 
in 1778 he printed a few copies of Middle- 
ton's * Witch ' for his friends, and edited 
the sixth volume of Dr. Young's * Works.' 
In 1777 he edited 'Historical Memoirs of 
Dr. William Dodd,' which are sometimes 
attributed in error to John Dunconibe [n. v.], 
and Dr. Dodd's 'Thoughts in Prison.' From 
1773 to 1780 he contributed biographical 
articles to the * W^est minster Magazine,' 
and wrote in the 'Gentleman's Magazine* 
and in the * European Magazine.' Of the 
latter he was for a time part proprietor; 
but he denied in 1800 that he took any part 
in the editing (Nichols, Lit. lUustrattonSf 
vii. 48). 

Reed gradually concentrated his attention 
on the drama. In 1782 he published *Bio- 
graphia Dramatica,' a useful expansion of 
Baker's ' Companion to the Playhouse.' It 
was re-edited by Stephen Jones in 1812. 
A similar venture, *Notitia Dramatica,' a 
chronicle of English theatrical history from 
November 1734 to 31 Dec. 1785, remains in 
manuscript at the British Museum (Add. 
MSS. 25390-2) ; it was mainly compiled 
from the 'Public Advertiser, a file of 

J which was lent to the compiler by Wood- 
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fall. In 1780 Reed prepared a new edi- 
tion of Dodsley's 'Old Plays' (12 vols.) 
Subsequently his friends, Dr. Farmer and 
George Steevens, urged him to re-edit the 
variorum edition of Shakespeare known as 
Johnson and Steevens*8 edition, which had 
originally appeared in 1773. Reed com- 
pleted his labours in 1785, when the work 
was published in 10 vols. 8vo. Reed per- 
formed his task conscientiously, but added 
little of importance to the results of his pre- 
decessors. Joseph Ritson sneered at his 
textual criticism in * A Quip Modest * (1788). 
When another issue of the work was called 
for, Steevens resumed the office of editor, but 
corrected all the proof-sheets through the 
night in Reed*s chambers, and benefited 
largely by Reed's suggestions. This edition 
was completed in fifteen volumes in 1793. 
In 1800 Steevens died, leaving Reed his 
corrected copy of Shakespeare and two hun- 
dred guineas In 1803 Reed produced an 
elaborately revised version, in twenty-one 
volumes, which is generally known as the 
* first variorum.' Reed received 300/. for his 
services (Nichols, Lit. Anecdotes^ ii. 055). 
The reissue of 1813, known as the * second 
variorum,' contains little new matter; the 
third and best * variorum' (of 1821), whicli 
was begun by Edmund Malone and com- 
pleted by James Boswell the younger, has 
many additions of value. 

Reed died, after many years of suffering, 
from a paralytic affection at Staple Inn on 
5 Jan. 1807, and was buried at Amwell, 
where he had a country residence. A slab in 
the church there bears a curious rhyming in- 
scription, warning the passer-by that he 
must die, though he reaa till his eyes ache 
(cf. NicuoLS, Lit. II /ust rat ions J vii. 66-7; 
Notes and QuerieSy 6th ser. i. 237). Reed's 
will, with twelve codicils, was printed in the 
' Monthly Mirror' (1807, p. 130). His large 
library — which was especially rich in Eng- 
lish dramatic and poetical literature and in 
pamphlets — was sold by auction in London 
in November and December 1 837 ; the sale 
lasted thirty-nine days, and the 8,957 lots 
brought 4,386/. 19«. 6rf. In the British 
Museum, beside the MS. Notitia Dramatica 
noted above, are Reed's collections respect- 
ing Chatterton (in print and manuscript), his 
copies, with his manuscript notes, of Gibber's 
' Lives of the Poets ' and Grammont's * Me- 
moirs '(in the lattera subsequent owner, John 
Mitford, has inserted additional manuscript 
comments). Haslewood, in his copy of Lang- 
baine's * Dramatick Poets ' (also in the Mu- 
seum), has transcribed a series of notes made 
by lieed. To the sale catalogue — * Bibliotheca 
Reediana' (1807), with preface by H. J. 



Todd — is prefixed a poorly engraved portrait 
after a painting by Romney. 

Besides the works noticed, Reed compiled 
the biographical notes for both Dodsley's and 
Pearch s collections of poems (published re- 
spectively in 1782 and 1783). He also edited 
'A Complete Collection of the Cambridge 
Prize Poems, from their institution in 1750 
till the present time,* 1773, 8vo, and'The 
Repository, a Select Collection of fugitive 
pieces of Wit and Humour' (1777-83, 4 vols. 
8vo). 

[Nioliol&*8 Lit. Anecdotes, ii. 664 sq. and 
passim ; Chalmers's Biogr. Diet ; Gent. Hag. 
1807, i. 80-2 (by Nichols).] S. L. 

REED, JOSEPH (1723-1787), dramatist, 
bom at Stockton, Durham, in March 1723, 
was second son of John Reed, a presbyterian 
ropemaker. After a very scanty education 
he succeeded to his father's business, which 
he practised with success through life. His 
leisure he devoted to a study of English 
literature, and he developed literary aspira- 
tions ; but he always regarded himself as an 
amateur, and, when he began to publish, 
often described himself on his title-pages as 
*■ a halter-maker.' In August 1744 there 
appeared in the ' Gentleman's Magazine ' a 
poem by Reed, * in imitation of the Scottish 
dialect, on the death of Mr. Pope.* In 1745 
he printed, at Newcastle, a farce called *The 
Superannuated Gallant ' (12mo ; Baker). 
In 1747 he visited London with a view ap- 
parently to gaining an entrance into thea- 
trical society. Ten years later he removed 
his business and family to Sun-tavern 
Fields, Stepney, London, and on 6 July 
1 758 Thoophilus Cibber produced, at Covent 
Cf arden, a burlesque tragedy bv Reed, in five 
acts, called * Madrigal and Ifrulletta.* It 
was humorously planned, but far too long 
(Genest, iv. 528), and Reed foolishly blamed 
Cibber for its want of success. Smollett 
denounced it, when published, in the * Criti- 
cal Review,' and Reed replied to his critic 
in a pungent pamphlet called * A Sop in the 
Pan for a Physical Critick,' 1759. Somewhat 
more successful was a boisterous and indeh- 
cate farce, entitled *The Register Office,' 
which was produced at Drury Ijane on 
23 April 1761. Two of the best characters, 
Lady Wrinkle and Mrs. Snarewell, were sup- 
pressed by the stage censor, but the unex- 
purgated piece was published, and in an ad- 
vertisement at the close Reed pointed out 
that the manuscript had been submitted to 
Foote in August 1758, and that Foote had 
stolen his Mrs. Cole in the ' Minor ' from the 
Mrs. Snarewell of the * Register Office.' 
When the farce was revived at Dnuy Lane 
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on 12 Feb. 1768, Reed supplied a new cha- 
racter, Mrs. Doggerel. The play long held 
the stage, and was included in John Bell's, 

Cawthom's, Mrs. Inchbald's, and other fami- 

liar collections. Reed next essayed a tragedy panion, or' Tables of Averdupois Weight,* 
on the subject of Dido, and obtained an in- 1 1762, 12mo. 3. 'An Epitaph on the . 



accomplished. Besides the publications al* 
ready enumerated. Reed issued: 1. 'A Bri- 
tish Philippic inscribed to the Earl of Gran- 
ville,' 1756, 4to. 2. * The Tradesman's Corn- 



trod uction to Dr. Johnson, with a view to 
submitting his labours to him. 'I never 
did the man an injury,' Dr. Johnson after- 
wards lamented, 'yet he would read his 
tragedy to me.' * Dido ' was acted at Drury 
Lane for Holland's benefit on 28 March 



Earl of Chatham,' 1784. 4. 'St. Peter's 
Lod^, a Serio-comic Legendary Tale in 
Hudibrastic Verse,' 1786, dedicated to the 
Prince of Wales. 6. ' A Kope*s End for 
Hempen Monopolists, or a Dialogue between 
a Broker, a Ropemaker, and the Ghost of 




friend, Joseph Ritson, prepared it for the 
press in 1792; but, although it was at once 
printed, it was not announced for publication 



1767, with a prologue, written by Garrick \ Jonas Ilanway, Esq. In which are repre- 
and spoken by King, in which humorous re- I sented the pernicious effects of the rise in 
ference was made to Reed's trade in halters. ' the price of hemp. By a Halter-maker at 
In 1787 Reed, in 'The Retort Courteous, or , the service of all monopolists.' 1786; an at- 
a Candid Appeal,' attacked Thomas Linley, 'tack on those who were seeking to make a 
the manager of Drury Lane, for declining to ; 'comer' in hemp. In 1761 Reed contributed 
revive *- ^- " ^ . ^ ▼ . __ . 

under 

for 

Mrs. Siddons^ Pj?y^ ^^® heroine. ^Reed's | an amusing autobiography. 

[Nichols's Lit. Anecdotes, ix. 116-18; Chal- 
mers's Biogr. Diet.; Universal Museum, 1764; 

♦ :ii 1U/W 11 r 4.1. A *- i.r *• Baker s Biogr. Dram. ; Gent. Mag. 1787, ii. 746; 
tiU 1808. Before the day of publication _ QenestH Account of the Stage ; Brit. Mas. Cat., 
arrived, however, all the copies were burnt which mentions very few of his works.] S. L. 

waltfe7^;SS^'£;"h^^^^^^^^^ ,«?^'/°^^"^ ClIAKLES (1822- 

1769, 'Tom Jones,' a comic opew, adapted 18' 7), landscape-painter, bom m 18^ waa 

by Keed from Fielding's novel, was produced fl^f^*^ ''" associate of the .New Water- 
at Covent Garden, 

thirteen times (Gekest, v. 240-1). li 1772 ' ^^^ 5 (".^^ ™^f?^*^^ i? ^^\ Between 
Reed, in the ' Morning Chronicle,' defended \^. '^^^o^^^w^'^iV^ u^ ^''MTiiS 
Garrick-despite a pending quarrel betwet^n f^",^^'^' ^6 Oct. 18// he exhibited 186 

them-fromtlie dastardly libels of Dr. AVil- I ^^^^»^F^.^^ *^^ ^^H^'TA^^? ^"^"^^iT' 
liam Kenrick, who had just issued his scan- I ™??y f ^'^»^^^ ^1^ «^,1^ ** ^»f ^ V^^'^'- The 
dalous 'Love in the Suds.' Reed wrote ' !?¥'^*^!^'«^V*'^^^^'''^ *"" P-^f ?^ ^^"^ 
under the pseudonym of 'Benedict,' and ^,''ll^T^'''fr• ^ ^^^V^i ^'*^'^ """^^ 
Kenrick reprinted lis letters in the fifth l^ i^«, ^i^v*^\ Academy and three times in 
edition of his pamphlet. Reed's last acted ^^^^^^ ^^^e^t. 

play was ' The Impostors, or a Cure for Cre- ! [HwlKrave's Diet, of Artists ; Graves s Diet, of 
dulitv,' which he adapted from * Gil Bias,' i Artists.] C. D. 

and brought out at Covent Garden, fori REED, Sir THOMAS (1796-1883), 
Woodward's benefit, on 17 March 1776. general, son of Thomas Reed of Dublin, by 
Reed died on 15 Aug. 1787, aged 04, at his Eliza^daughter of Colonel Sir F.J. Buchanan, 
residence in Sun-tavern Fields, and was was bom in Dublin in 1796. ]Ieentere<l the 
buried at Bunhill Fields. lie married, in army as comet in the 12th light dragoons on 
1750, Sarah, daughter of John Watson, a 26 Aug. 1813, and became lieutenant 2 May 
ila.x-dresser of Stockton, and three children 1815. He was present with his regiment at 



Idimr's novel was produced "'^^•-^ **" aowumto ui me x^ew ^Tuitjr- 
i with Shuter as Westem ^^^^^^ Society (afterwards the Institute of 
the hero; it was repeated i ^'""^^ ^^ i^^^^^'f ""^^""LlS. ^Tl """^ 



survived him. The eldest, John Watson 
Reed, was an attomey of Ely Place, Hol- 
bom, with antiquarian tastes ; he died on 
81 Jan. 1790. 

Like other self-educated men, Reed formed 



Waterloo. It was commanded by Colonel 
Frederic Cavendish Ponsonby [q. v.], and 
formed part of Vandeleur's brigade. On 
19 Feb. 1824 he was promoted captain, and 
on 7 Oct. of the same vear obtained a com- 



an unwarrantably high opinion of his own pany in the 53rd foot, in which regiment he 
literary achievements. But he had a caustic oecame major 15 June 1826. On 11 Aug. 
wit, and wrote with much energy. Joseph ! 1829 he was promoted to a half-pay lieu- 
Ritson respected bis talents, and designed a ; tenant-colonelcy, and on 30 May 18«*U he be- 
full collection of his works, which was never | came lieutenant-colonel of the 62nd foot, a 
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position he held for eighteen years. He was 
made brevet-colonel 23 Nov. 1841 , and in 
1842 aide-de-camp to the queen. Two years 
afterwards he was made a C.B. 

When the first Sikh war broke out his 
regiment formed part of the force which 
held Ferozepore under Sir John Hunter 
Littler [a. v.J, and at the battle of Feroze- 
shah (22 I)ec. 1845) he commanded a brigade 
(including his own regiment) of Littler's di- 
vision. His brigade was ordered to attack 
the strongest part of the Sikh entrenchments, 
where there was a large number of heavy 
guns served with grape and canister. The 
attack was unsuccesstul, and Littler, in his 
report, said that the ()2nd gave way to panic. 
This charge caused great soreness ; for the 
regiment had lost seventeen officers and 185 
men, and Reed stated that they retired by 
his orders, because he saw that they were 
exposed to a most destructive fire without 
any object, as they could not move forward. 
The commander-in-chief. Sir Hugh Gough, 
took an opportunity soon afterwards to assure 
the regiment that its conduct at Ferozeshah 
had received and merited his most cordial 
approbation, lleed, whom Littler spoke of 
in his report as zealous and indefatigable, 
was slightly wounded in the battle. 

On 2 April 1852 he gave up the command 
of the 02nd, and went on half-pay, and was 
employed as colonel on the staff at Birming- 
ham. He was promoted major-general on 
20 June 1854, and in 1855 went out to com- 
mand the troops in Ceylon. In 1850 he was 
transferred to a division of the Madras army, 
and soon afterwards to the command of the 
troops in the l^unjab. 

He was in this position when the mutiny 
broke out in 1857 ; and on General Anson's 
death (27 May) he became provisional com- 
mander-in-chief, as the senior olHcer in the 
Bengal presidency, until Sir Patrick Grant ar- 
rived at Calcutta (17 June). Leaving llawul 
Pindi on 28 May, he joined the Delhi field 
force at Alipur on 8 J une ; but he was dis- 
abled by severe sickness and fatigue from 
being present at the action of Badli-ki-Serai 
on that day, and the immediate conmiand of 
the field force remained with Sir Henry 
Barnard. Reed's letters to Sir John Law- 
rence during the early part of the siege of 
Delhi are said by Kaye to be full of interest- 
ing and important details, and distinguished 
by much clear good sense. He made two 
excellent appointments which showed his 
judgment of men : Neville (now Sir Neville) 
Chamberlain as adjutant-general, and John 
Nicholson (1821-1857) [q. v.] as commander 
of the movable column. In the council 
of war held on 15 June he gave his opinion, 



which was shared by Wilson and Barnard, 
in favour of waiting for reinforcements before 
risking an assault. 

Unon the death of Sir Henry Barnard, on 
5 July, Reed assumed command of the field 
force ; but the exertions and anxieties of 
that position were too much for him, and on 
17 July he reported to the governor-general 
that ' my shattered state of health has com- 
I pelled my medical officers to urge my im- 
- mediate removal to the hills, and I accord- 
ingly leave camp for Simla to-night.* He 
selected Wilson as his successori and gave 
him the rank of brigadieiwgeneral, as he was 
not senior officer. The position at this time 
was thus described by Wilson on the fol* 
lowing day : * Our force comprises 2,200 
Europeans and 1,500 Punjabis. The enemj 
is without number, having been reinforced 
from all points, well equipped and strongly 
entrenched. The siege is on their part, not 
on ours. They attack us day after day, and 
are always repulsed, but not without con- 
siderable loss to us.* Reed had strong reasons, 
therefore, for hesitating to adopt the pro- 
posals for an inmiediate assault which had 
been made by the chief engineer, Richard 
Baird Smith [q. v.], in the eany part of July. 
He saw no further service m the fielo. 
He was given the colonelcy of the 44th foot 
on 2 Aug. 1858, became lieutenant-general 
4 May 18(50, and general 1 Jan. 1868. On 
1 Oct. 1877 he was placed on the retired list. 
He had been made K.C.B. on 28 March 
1865, and G.C.B. 29 May 1875. He died at 
Romsey on 24 Julj 1883. 

In 1835 he married Elizabeth Jane, daugh- 
ter of John Clayton of Enfield Old Park, 
Middlesex. 

[Times, 28 July 1883; Despatches of Lord 
Ilardinge, Lord Gough, &e., 1846 ; Kaye's His- 
tory of the Sepoy War ; Forrest's Selections from 
Stute Papers of 1857-8, preserved in the Mili- 
tary Department, pp. 282, 315, 326-9.] 

E. M. L. 

REED, THOMAS GERMAN (1817- 
1888), musician, son of Thomas Reed, a 
musician, by his wife Frances, daughter of 
Captain German of Bristol, was bom at 
■ Bristol on *27 June 1817. At ten years of 
age he appeared at the Bath concerts aSs a 
pianoforte-player or singer, and also sang at 
the Bath Theatre. Shortly after, he was en- 
gaged as a pianoforte-player, singer, and actor 
of juvenile parts at the Haymarket Theatre, 
London, where his father had become musi- 
cal conductor. In 1832 he was appointed 
organist to the Roman catholic chapel in 
Sloane Street, and deputy for his father as 
leader of the band at the Garrick Theatre, 
lie was an early member of the Society of 
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British Musicians, studied harmony and 
counterpoint, and gave lessons. His work 
at the theatre consisted largely in scoring 
and adapting new operasi such as ' Fra Dia- 
volo ' in 1837. In 1838 he both succeeded 
Tom Cooke as chapel-master at the Koyal 
Bavarian Chapel and became musical direc- 
tor of the Haymarket Theatre, where he 
greatly improved the musical interludes. 
jDuring a temporary closing of the theatre in 
1843 he was engaged to produce Pacini's 
opera * Sappho ' at Drury Lane (1 April), 
and, after his engagement at the Haymarket 
ceased in 1851, 4ie aided in the production 
of English opera at the Surrey Theatre, 
managed Sadler's Wells for a season of Eng- 
lish opera, conducted the music at the Olym- 
pic under Alfred \Vi^n*s management, and 
made prolonged provincial tours. 

In 1855 he and his wife (see below) com- 
menced a new style of performance, which 
ultimately, under the name of Mr. and Mrs. 
German Heed's Entertainment, gave him a 
very wide reputation. His object was to 
provide dramatic amusement for that class of 
society which was reluctant to visit the 
theatres. I^roceedings began at St. Martin's 
Hall on 17 March 1855, when Reed and his 
wife produced what they called * Miss P. 
Horton*s Illustrative Gatherings,' and played 
together two pieces, * Holly Lodge ' and * The 
Enraged Musicians,' in which Keed figured 
both as an actor and musical accompanist. 
On 4 Feb. 1856 they removed to the Gal- 
lery of Illustration, 14 Regent Street, and 
there produced, on 27 April 1857, * A Month 
from Home ' and * My Unfinished Opera,' by 
William Brough, which were succeeded by 
many musical dramas, including ' The Pyra- 
mid,^ by Shirley Brooks, 7 Feb. 1864 ; 'The 
Peculiar Family,' by W. Brough, 15 March 
1805 ; *The Yachting Cruise,' by F. C. Bur- 
nand, 2 April 1866 ; ' Our Quiet Chateau,' 
by Robert Reece fq. v.], 26 Dec. 1867 ; and 
' Inquire Within,''by F. C. Bumand, 22 July 
1868. On 4 June 1860 they were joined by 
John Orlando Parry [q. v.], and after 1868 the 
company was successively increased by the 
enlistment of Fanny Holland, Arthur Cecil, 
Comey Grain, and Alfred German Reed. 
Among the later performances given under 
Reed's active management were 'Cox and 
Box,' by Bumand and Sullivan, 29 March 
1869 ; * Beggar my Neighbour,' by F. C. Bur- 
nand, 28 March 1870; * A Sensation Novel,' 
by F. Clay, 80 Jan. 1871, and 'Near Rela- 
tions,' by Arthur Sketchley, 14 Aug. 1871. 
In September 1871 Reed made his last ap- 
pearance on the stage, while his entertain- 
ment was in full tide of success. In Decem- 
ber 1867 he had become lessee of St. George's 



Hall, and there, with an orchestra of forty 
persons and a strong chorus, he produced a 
few comic operas, * Contrabandista,' by Bur- 
nand and Sullivan, * The Beggar's Opera,* 
and others, but the venture met with little 
success. When the lease of the Gallery of 
' Illustration expired on 30 July 1873, Reed's 
entertainment was transferred to St. George's 
Hall, opening on 20 April 1874. 

Reed died at St. Croix, Upper East Sheen, 
Surrey, on 21 March 1888, and was buried 
in Mortlake cemetery. 

With Bumand, Reed wrote * No. 204 ' and, 
with A. Law, * Enchantment ; ' both were 
played at St. George's Hall. He was also 
the composer and adapter of songs, some of 
which were sung at his own entertainments. 

Reed's wife, Priscilla Reed (1818-1895), 
actress, known in early life as Miss P. Ilorton, 
was bom at Birmingham on 2 Jan. 1818. She 
was daughter of Thomas Horton by Barbara 
West water of Perth. At the age of ten she 
took the character of the Gipsy Girl in * Guy 
Mannering ' at the Surrey Tneatre. During 
the season of 1829 she sang at VauxhaU 
Gardens, and on 26 Dec. 1830 was seen at 
Covent Garden as Mealey Mouth in * Harle- 
quin, Pat, and Bat.' She first attracted 
notice in London in February 1834, when 
pla3dng Kate in Sheridan Knowles's melo- 
drama * The Beggar of Bethnal Green * at the 
Victoria Theatre. After some other success- 
ful engagements she was chosen by Macready 
for the part of Ariel in an elaborate revival 
of the * Tempest ' at Covent Garden in Octo- 
ber 1838. From 1840 to 1847 she was for 
two periods a member of Benjamin Webster's 
company at the Haymarket, where on 
16 March 1840 she sustained the part of 
Ophelia in * Hamlet,' with Macready and 
Phelps in the chief characters. * The only 
striking novelty in the performance is the 
Ophelia of Miss I^ Horton, which approaches 
very nearly to the wild pathos of the ori- 
ginal in one scene, and is touching and beau- 
tiful in air {Athenmimy 21 March 1840, p. 
238). On 8 Dec. she created the part of 
Georgina Vesey in the initial performance of 
Lord Lytton*s * Money.* At the same house 
she achieved between 1843 and 1847 great 
I popularity in Planch6's Easter and Christmas 

Eieces. ^he filled singing parts, and used 
er fine contralto voice with much taste and 
judgment. In the meantime she also ap- 
peared at Drury Lane as Philidel in a revival 
of Purcell's opera * King Arthur ' on 20 Nov. 
' 1842, and in the title-role of Planch6's fancy 
spectacle 'Fortunio and his Seven Gifted 
Servants' on 17 April 1843. On 7 Dec. 
1847, with the leading players of the day, 
she acted Ariel in the ' Tempest,' in aid of 
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the fund for the purchase and preservation 
of Shakespeare*B house at Stratford-on-Avon. 
Sue also, under the Keeley management, ful- 
filled an engagement at the Lyceum Theatre. 
On 24 Jan. 1844 she married "uiomas German 
Reed. She continued from 1847 till 1854 
at the Haymarkety Drury Lane, and the 
Olympic theatres. On 26 Feh. 1861, at 
Drury Lane, on Macready's last appearance, 
fihe was the Hecate in ' Macbeth.' Her last 
regular appearance on the stage took place 
in 1858 ; out she was seen at the Gaiety on 
7 Feb. 1877 as the Beadle's Wife in 'Charity 
begins at Home,* for John Parry's benefit, 
when she, her husband, and their son, Alfred 
German Keed, appeared together. 

After touring m the provinces in 1854 
with an entertamment in which her husband 
played the piano and she gave representa- 
tions of different European styles 01 singing, 
she opened in London on 17 March 1855 
the entertainment called * Miss P. Horton's 
Illustrative Gatherings.' Her varied imper- 
sonations were admirable (Morlet, Journal 
of a London Playgoer , 1866, pp. 11 3-14), and 
she afterwards contributed greatly to the 
success of ' Mr. and Mrs. German lleed's 
Entertainment,' both at the Gallery of Illus- 
tration and afterwards at St. George's Hall. 
She retired from the * Entertainment ' in 
1877. She died at the residence of her son- 
in-law, Edward Mitchell, at Bexley Heath, 
Kent, on 18 March 1895 {Tiines, 17 March 
iHi).') and L>:3 March; iVa, 16 March 1895 
and 2;} March). 

The son, Alfred German Keed (1847- 
18!)5), actor, after serving an apprenticeship 
to John Penn & Sons, engineers, Greenwich, 
commenced acting small parts at the Theatre 
Royal, Manchester, but joined his parents' 
^ Entertainment ' at the Gallery of Illustra- 
tion in 1871. He improved rapidly as a 
comedian. On his father's and mother's re- 
tirement in 1877 he entered into partner- 
ship with Kichard Corney Grain for the 
purpose of continuing the ' Entertainment.' 
Grain contributed diverting musical sketches, 
while Keed directed the dramatic part of 
the entertainment, in which he always took 
a leading part. Among the pieces produced 
by him were revivals of F. Clay's * Sensa- 
ti(mal Novel,' and W. S. Gilbert's * Happy 
Arcadia,' and * My Aunt's Secret.' His best 
characters were ThomavS Killiecrumper in 
* Killiecrumper,' Thomas Trotter in * In 
Possession,' and John Bigg in * Wanted an 
Heir.' He died at Loweney House, Maude 
<jrnve, Fulham, on 10 March 1895, and was 
buri','d in Brompton cemetery. His partner, 
Corney Grain, died six days later, lieed 
was married and left a son, Walter German 



Reed(rimc»,ll March 1896; Era, 16 March 
1895 ; Sketch, 20 March 1895, p. 399, with 
four portraits). 

[Grove's Dictionary of Masic. 1883 iii. 90-1, 
1889 iv. 769 ; Pascoe's Dramatic List, 1879 pp. 
267-8, 1880 pp. 282-4; E. L. Blanchard's Life. 
1891, pp. 218. 425, 708,724; Planch^'s Extra- 
vaganzas, 1879, vol. iii. (portrait of Mrs. Keed) ; 
Cassell's Saturday Journal, 13 July 1894 (with 
portrait of Mrs. Reed); D. Williamson's The 
German Reeds and Corney Graio, 1895; infor- 
mation from Walter German Heed, esq.] 

G. C. B. 

REEDE, JOHN db, Babon Rbbde (159a- 
1683), son of Gerard van Reede, a Hutch- 
man, was bom in 1593. He became a canon 
or deacon in the cathedral of LTtrecht in 
1620, but in 1623 acquired the title and 
lands of Renswoude, and was elected to the 
States-General of Holland. He was com- 
monly designated as Renswoude, which is 
misprinted in Whitelocke*8 ' Memoriab ' 
(1863, i. 440) as Rainsborough. In 1644 
he was despatched with William Boreel of 
A msterdam as ambassador-extraordinary to 
England in the attempt to reconcile king and 
parliament. He visited Charles I at Oxford, 
and was created Baron Reede on 24 March 
1644, with limitation to his heirs male, while 
Boreel is said to have been made a baronet. 
Sir Edward Walker, who was with the king 
at the time, says that Reede had only the 
title and dignity of baron, with no place or 
voice in parliament (cf. Nicolas, IlUt. Peer- 
aye^ 1857, p. 394). The commons resented 
the interposition of the ambassadors, and, on 
the return of Boreel and Keede to the Hague 
in May 1645, complaint was made that they 
had behaved as ^ interested parties rather than 
public agents.' Their correspondence with 
their government, transcribed from the ar- 
chives at the Hague, is in Add. MS. 17077 
R. ff. 240-69. A medal of Reede was en- 
graved in England in 1645 by Thomas Simon 
[q. v.] 

After his return to Holland he was sent 
ambassador to Denmark, and from 1652 to 
1671 was president of the States-General, 
a position wliich he resumed in 1674. He 
wrote, on 12 Sept. 1652, to Charles II, at St. 
Germains, ottering liis services {Cal. of Cla- 
rendon Papers J ii. 148). Another medal, cele- 
brating Reede's fifty-fifth anniversary of his 
wedding day, was struck in England in 
1672, bearing a curious inscription. Keede 
died at Renswoude in February 1683. His 
portrait was engraved by Hollar in 16.50. 
By his wife, Jacqueline de lleede, Reede 
had numerous descendants. His letters 
to Sir Edward Nicholas, with reference to 
the appointment of his second son, Henrik, 
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to the important post of Dutch ambassador 
to Spain m 1656, are in Egerton MSS. 2534 

f. 181), 2535 (ff.23, 499, 524, 568), and 2636 

f. 31). 

[Medallic Illustr. of Brit. Hist. i. 320, 550 ; 
Nichola8Papers(Camd.Soc.),ii.85,87, 104, 160; 
Van der Aas Biograph. Woordenboek der Neder- 
landen, xri. 140 ; Complete Peerage of the United 
Kingdom, vi. 337 ; App. to 47th Kep. of Dep.- 
Keeper Publ. Rec. p. 123 ; Ashmolean MS. 832, ! 
fol. 225 ; Granger's Biogr. Hist. ii. 425.] 

C. F. S. 

BEES. [See also Rhese, Rhys, and 
Rice.] 

REES, ABRAHAM, D.D. (1743-1825), 
cyclopiedist, second son of Lewis Rees, by 
his wife Esther, daughter of Abraham Penry, 
a descendant of the family of John Penry 
[q. v.], was born at Llanbrynmair, Mont- 
gomeryshire, in 1743. Lewis Rees {b, 
§ March 1710 ; d. 21 March 1800) was inde- 
pendent minister at Llanbiynmair (1734- 
1759) and Mynyddbach, Glamorganshire 
(1759-1800), and a pillar of the nonconfor- 
mist cause in South W ales. Abraham was 
educated for the ministry at Coward's aca- 
demy in Wellclose Square, London, under 
David Jennings, D.D. [q. v.], entering in 1759. 
In 1762 he was appointed assistant tutor 
in mathematics and natural philosophy ; on 
the removal of the academy to Hoxton after 
Jennings's death in 1762 he became resident 
tutor, a position which he held till 1785, his 
colleagues being Andrew Kippis [q. v.] and 
Samuel Morton Savage [q. v.] ; subsequently 
he was tutor in Hebrew and mathematics in 
the Hackney (^ollege ( 1 786-96). 

His first ministerial engagement was in 
the independent congregation at Clapham, 
where he preached once a fortnight, as as- 
sistant to Philip Fumeaux [q. v.] In 1768 
he became assistant to Henry Read (1686- 
1774) in the presbyterian congregation at 
St. Thomas's, South wark, and succeeded him 
as pastor in 1774. He removed to the pas- 
torate of the Old Jewry congregation in 1783, 
and retained this charge till his death, being 
both morning and afternoon preacher (un- 
usual then, among London presbyterians) ; | 
he shared also (from 1773) a Sunday-evening ' 
lecture at Salters* Hall, and was one of the 
Tuesday-morning lecturers at Salters' Hall 
till 1795. A new meeting-house, of octagon 
form, was erected for him in Jewin Street ■ 
and opened 10 Deo. 1809. He was elected 
trustee of Dr. Williams's foundations in ' 
1774, and secretary of the presbyterian board 
in 1778, and held both offices till his death. 
On 31 Jan. 1775 he received the degree of ! 
DJ). from Edinburgh University. He made 



a triennial visit to Wales as examiner of the 
Carmarthen Academy. In 1806 he was 
appointed distributor of the English regium 
donum. 

Rees's work as a cyclopaedist began as an 
improver of the 'Cyclopaedia' of Ephraim 
Chambers [q. v.], originally published in 
1728, fol. 2 vols. This was re-edited by Rees 
in*1778, fol. ; and, with the incorporation of 
a supplement and much new matter, was 
issued by him in 1781-6, fol. 4 vols.; re- 
printed 1788-91, fol. 4 vols. In recogni- 
tion of his labour he was elected in 17^5 a 
fellow of the Royal Society, and subsequently 
of the Linnean Society and the American 
Society. The favour shown to his work led 
him to project a similar but more compre- 
hensive publication on an ampler scale. The 
first part of * The New Cyclopaedia, or Uni- 
versal Dictionary of Arts and Sciences . . . 
Biography, Geography, and History,' &c., 
was issued on 2 Jan. 1802, and the work was 
completed in forty-five volumes 4to, includ- 
ing six volumes of plates, in August 1820, 
The parts were issued at irregular intervals, 
two parts constituting a volume. In carry- 
ing out his design he had only occasional 
assistance from others, and the execution 
doubtless is unequal. Great attention is paid 
to English biography ; the articles in this 
department, often entirely new, are always 
careful summaries. The botanical articles 
were generally contributed by Sir James 
p]dward Smith [q. v.] Con^atulated, on 
the completion of^his gigantic task, by his 
friend, John Evans (1767-1827) [q. v.], Rees 
wrote in reply : * I thank you, but I feel 
more grateful that I have been spared to 
publish my four volumes of sermons.' 

In the dissenting world of London Rees 
held a position of the first distinction. He 
was long the acknowledged head of the body 
of ministers of the * three doDominations ; ' 
when he presented their address in 182Q 
on the accession of George IV, it was noted 
that, as a student, he had attended the 
similar deputation to George III sixty years 
before. Iiis theology bore a mediating and 
transitional character ; his doctrines had an 
evangelical flavour, though essentially of 
an Arian type, and inclining to those of 
Richard Price (1723^1791) [q. v.], and he 
held the tenet of a universal restoration. He 
retained his father's zeal for the interests of 
Welsh nonconformity, and was the admini- 
strator of large private contributions for the 
relief of poorer conjugations. His preach- 
ing, strong and sensible, and aided by a ma- 
jestic presence, a piercing eye, and a deep 
sonorous voice, was always popular. He 
was the last of the London dissenting mini- 
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eters who officiated in a wig. At the clerical shire. Having resolved to enter the inde- 

meetings in Dr. Williams's library (then in pendent ministry, he attended for a short 

lied Cross Street) he showed considerable time the grammar schools at Haverfordwest, 

powers of natural eloquence. *As a com- Carmarthen, and Welshpool, and in 1825 

panion,* says Robert Aspland [q. v.], ' he was admitted to the independent college at 

was unrivalled.* the latter place. On 16 July 1829 he was 

He died at his residence in Artillery ordained minister of Capel Als, Llanelly, in 

Place, Finsbury, on 9 June 1825, and was his native county, a position he held until 

buried on 18 June in Bunhill Fields, the pall his death. In 1835 the independent ministers 

being borne by six ministers of the * three of South Wales, dissatisfied with the poli- 

denominations.' A funeral oration was de- tical tone of the * Efengylydd,' a monthly 

livered by Thomas Kees (1777-1864) [q. v.], journal circulating largely among them, 

and the funeral sermon, on 19 June, by Robert started the * Diwygiwr * (* Reformer '), with 

Aspland. Rees survived his wife and all Rees as its editor. In this position he 

his children, but left several grandchildren, wielded great influence in South W^ales for 

His son, Nathaniel Penry Rees, died 8 July thirty years, advocating with vigour the 

1802, on a voyage from Bengal to St. Helena, abolition of church rates, the repeal of the 

His only daughter married John Jones, corn laws, electoral reform, and disestablish- 

(1760-1827) [q. v.] ment. Unlike many of his fellow-ministers, 

His portrait, by Opie, was bequeathed to he was an advocate also of state aid for 

Dr. Williams's library; it has been en- elementary instruction, and did much to 

f raved by Thomson. Another portrait, by reconcile the dissenters of South Wales to 

lOnsdale, is in the National Portrait Gal- the principle. He took a prominent part in 

leiT- tlie public life of Llanelly, and founded 

Besides numerous single sermons (1770- three independent churches in the town. In 

181.'i), Rees published * Practical Sermons,* 1865 he resigned his editorship, and died on 

180^), 8vo, 2 vols. ; 2nd od. 1812, with two 31 March 1869. He married, first, Miss 

additional volumes, 1821. In conjunction SarahRobertsof Llanelly, who died in 1857; 

with Kippis, Thomas Jervis [q. v.], and and, secondly, Mrs. Phillips of Fountain 

Thomas Morgan, LL.D., he brought out * A Hall, who survived him. In 1871 a volume 

Collection of Hymns and Psalms, &c., 1795, of his sermons and addresses, with a memoir 

12mo (the ninth edition, 1823, is revised by by Rev. T. Davies, Llandeilo (prefixed), was 

Rees and .Jervis). This collection, generally published at Llanellv. 

known OS Kippis's, was the first attempt to ^p j ^^ Ysgrifeniadau B. Rees. Llanolly, 

supply, for general use among liberal dissen- ign.] J. E. L. 
ters, a hvmnal to take the place of W^atts's. 

It was supplemented in 1807, and again in REES, GEORGE, M.D. (1776-1846), 

1852, but 19 now out of use. medical writer, was born in 1776 in Pembroke- 

[Funeral Sermon by Aspland, with Oration shire, where his father was a clergyman. He 

by T. Rees, 1825; Memoir by Evans, in received his medical education at the united 

'Christian Moderator,' 1 May 1826; Gent, hospitals of St. Thomas's and Guy's, also 

Mag. 1802, ii. 974; B. D. Jackson's Actual attending some lectures at St. Bartholomew's, 

Dates of Publication of Rees's Cyclopaedia where he became a member of the Students' 

(1895) ; Wilson's Dissenting Churches of Lon- Medical and Physical Society. He was house 

don, 1808 ii. 398 sq., 1810 iii. 354 sq., 1814 gurgeon at the Lock Hospital, and having 

iv. 317 ; Biogr Diet, of Living Authors, 1816 ^aduated M.D. at Glasgow on 28 Mavl801, 

pp. 288 sq. ; Monthly Rcpos.toip', 1826, pp. 3,2 ^ ^^^^-^^ ^^ ^^ ^ g^j^^ Square,' where 

sq. ; Bogue and Bennetts Hist, of Dissenters, he euve a cour<»e of twelve lectures nuhlished 

1833, ii. 519; Bennett's Hist, of Dissenters, 1839, pe^ve a course 01 twelve lectures, pub isliea 

pp. 385 sq. ; Jones's BunhiU Memorials, 1849, m 1802 as 'A Treatise on the Primary bymp- 

p:226; Memoir of Robert Aspland. 1850, pp. oms of Lues Venerea. In 1806 he published 

455 sq.; Catalogue of Edinburgh Graduates, 'Observations on Diseases of the Uterus, 

1858, p. 244; Pike's Ancient Meeting-Houses, dedicated to Dr. Thynne, sometime lecturer 

1870. pp. 153 sq.; Rees's Hist. Prot. Noncon- on the subject at St. Bartholomew's Hospital, 

fonnity in Wales, 1883, pp. 412 sq.; Jeremy's On 11 April 1808 he was. admitted a licen- 

Presbyterian Fund, 1 885, pp. 1 1 , 1 67 sq. ; Julian's tiate of the College of Physicians of London, 

Dictionary of Hymnology, 1892, p. 1193.] and in 1810 published 'Practical Observa- 

A. G. tions on Disorders of the Stomach,' which 

REES, DAVID (1801-1869), independent contains a clearly described case of cirrhosis 

minister and editor, son of Bernard and Anna of the liver due to alcohol, interesting as 

Kees, was bom on 14 Nov. 1801 at Gelli showing that such cases had beg^n to be 

Lwyd in the parish of Trelech, Carmarthen- distinguished in the group of diseases known 
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a fow years earlier as scirrhus of the liver 
(Hebekden, Commentariij p. 212). In 1818 
he published * A Treatise on Haemoptysis/ 
in which he advised treatment by emetics ; 
but neither this nor his other works contain 
original observations of much value. He 
next resided in Finsbury Square, and esta- 
blished a private lunatic asylum at Hackney, 
and afterguards became for a time medical 
superintendent of the Cornwall lunatic 
asylum at Bodmin. Ho came back to Lon- 
don, resided in Euston Square, and there died 
on 7 Dec. 1846. 

[Munk'8 Coll. of Phys. iii. 62 ; Gent. Mag. 
1847, i. 212; Works.] N. M. 

REES, GEORGE OWEN (1813-1889), 
physician, bom at Smyrna in November 1813, 
was son of Josiah Kees, who was a Levantine 
merchant and British consul at Smyrna. H is 
mother was an Italian and a Roman catholic. 
Thomas Rees (1777-1864) [^. v.] was his 
uncle, and Josiah Rees [q. v.] fiis grandfather. 
He w^as educated at a private school at 
Clapham, and acquired a fair knowledge of 
French, German, and Italian. In 1829 he 
entered Guy*s Hospital, being apprenticed 
to Richard Stocker, the apotnecary to the 
hospital, and he afterwards, in 1836, studied 
at Paris. In the session of 1836-7 he was 
enrolled at Glasgow University as a student 
in the classes of botany (under Sir W. Hooker) 
and surgery ( under trofessor John Bums). 
He graduated M.D. at Glasgow on 27 April 
1836, and at once commenced practice in 
London. He first resided in Guilford Street, 
Russell Square, subsequently in Cork Street, 
and finallv at 26 Albemarle Street, I*icca- 
dillv. 

Through the influence of his friend. Sir 
Benjamin Brodie, he secured one of his 
earliest appointments of professional impor- 
tance in London, that of medical ofKcer to 
Pentonville prison, the first appointment of 
the kind made to that institution. In 1842 
he was appointed physician to the Northern 
Dispensary', and in 1843 assistant physician 
to Guy's Hospital. He became full phy- 
sician at Guy's in 1856, and after thirty 
years' service on the staff there ho retired on 
20 Feb. 1873, and became consulting phy- 
sician. He was elected a fellow of the Royal 
College of Physicians, London, in 1844, and 
afterwards held in the college the offices of 
censor (1852-3), senior censor (1863-4), and 
councillor (1855-64-71). At Guy's he was 
for many years lecturer on the practice of 
medicine. He was Gulstonian lecturer at 
the Royal College of Physicians in 1845, when 
he lectured ' On the Blood : principally in re- 
gard to its Physical and Pathological Attri- 



butes;' Croonian lecturer in 1856-8, when he 
chose for his subjects ' Calculous Disease and 
its Consequences ' and * Frequent Micturition ;* 
and Harveian orator in 1869. He became 
the first Lettsomian lecturer at the Medical 
Society of London in 1850, and in 1851 he 
delivered a course on * Some of the Patho- 
logical Conditions of the Urine.' 

In later life he was consulting^ physician 
to the Queen Charlotte Lying-in Hospital 
and physician-extraordinary to the queen. 
He was constantly associated with Dr. Alfred 
Taylor in important criminal investigations 
— notably in the famous trial of William 
Palmer [q. v.], the Rugeley poisoner, in 1856. 
He also loined Taylor in editing Pereira's 
large work on materia medica [see Pereira, 
Jonathan]. His patients were among the 
better class, and usually sufferers from kid- 
ney disease or gout, for the treatment of 
which disorders he had gained considerable 
repute. He proposed the treatment of acute 
rheumatism oy lemon-iuice. A |)aralytic 
stroke in 1886 greatlv disabled him, and he 
died of apoplexy at Mayfield, Watford, on 
27 May 1889. He was buried in Abney Park 
cemetery. 

Rees, who was unmarried, was small in 
stature and slightly built but athletic. 
He deserves to be known in medical history 
as one of the first men to turn his attention 
to the chemistry of the urine. At an early 
period in his career he had attracted the atten- 
tion of Dr. Richard Bright [q. v.], and as- 
sisted Bright chiefly in the analysis of urinary 
calculi and of the secretions m diseases of 
the kidney. He made quantitative analyses 
of the albumen and urea in the urine, and 
proved the presence of the latter in the 
blood. His papers on this subject are to be 
found in the 'Medical Gazette' for 1833. 
In Guy's Hospital * Reports ' he wrote on 
the analysis of the blood and urine (vol. i.) ; 
showed in 1838 how sugar could be ob- 
tained from diabetic blood, where its pre- 
sence had previously been doubted, and gave 
accounts of an analysis of a milky ascites 
which he pronounced to Im? chyle, and of an 
analysis of the bones in moUities ossium. In 
1841 ho made, in conjunction with Samuel 
Lane, some very important obser\'ations on 
the corpuscle ot the blood, proving that it 
was a flattened capsule containing a coloured 
fluid, and indicating the changes which it 
underwent on the application of reagents, 
such as saline fluids and syrup. He subse- 
quently made observations on the nucleus of 
tiie corpuscle in different animals, and showed 
the similarity of the white corpuscle to those 
of lymph and pus. By the advice of his 
friend Dr. Roget, foreign secretary to the 
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Eoyal Society, he communicated two papers 
to the Royal Society ^-one, in 1842, entitled 
' On the Chemical Analysis of the Contents 
of the Thoracic Duct in the Human Sub- 
ject/ and a second paper, in June 1847, ' On 
the Function of the lied Corpuscles of the 
Blood, and on the Process of Art erialisation.' 
He was elected a fellow of the society in 
1843. 

His published works include, besides those 
previously mentioned: 1. * On the Analysis 
of the Blood and Urine in Health and 
Disease,' 1836 ; 2nd edit. 1845. 2. ' Obser- 
vations on the Dia^osis of Bright's Disease ' 
('Medical Gazette,' 1845). 3. *0n a Re- 
markable Case of Paraplegia' ('.Medical 
Gazette,' 1845^. 4. Articles on 'Lymph, 
Chyle, and Milk,' in Todd and Bowman's 
* Cyclopaedia of Aiiatomy and Physiology.' 

[British Medical Joarnal, 1889 ; Lancet, 
1889; Charchill's Medical Directory; Proceed- 
ings of the Royal Society of London ; A Bio- 
graphical History of Gny's Hospital, by Samuel 
Wilks, M.D., and G. T. Bettony, M.A.; Re- 
cords of the University of Glasgow and of the 
Royal College of Physicians of London.] 

W. W. W. 

REES, HENRY (1798-1869), Calyinistic 
methodist leader, eldest son 01 David Rees 
of Chwibren Isaf in the parish of Llan- 
sannan, Denbighshire, and Anne (Williams) 
of Cefn Fforeat, was bom on 15 Feb. 1798. 
William Rees (1802-1883) [q. v.J was his 
brother. His father, who moved in a short 
time to Rhyd Loew, and thence to Cae Du 
in the same district, was a lay officer of the 
Calvinistic methodist connection, and Henry 
showed at an early age a deep interest in 
religious work. In May 1816 he left home 
to take employment on a farm near Bettws 
Abergele, and while in this district, in the 
spring of 1819, began to preach. Resolving 
to devote himself to the Calvinistic me- 
thodist ministry, he came home to Cae Du 
in May, and then placed himself for two 
years under the tuition of Thomas Lloyd of 
Abergele. It was not the practice of the 
ministers of his connection at this time to 
depend wholly on the ministry for support, 
and accordingly, in 1821 , he went to Shrews- 
bury to loam bookbinding. In the following 
year he was persuadtjd by his friends in that 
town to accept instead the charge of the 
Calvinistic methodist church there in return 
for his maintenance. He was ordained to 
the full work of the ministry at Bala on 
13 June 1827, and on 20 Oct. 1830 married 
Mary Roberts of Shrewsbury {d. 1879). 
During his stay in Shrewsbury Rees rapidly 
won a position as one of the foremost 
T>i*ooAiiepg of his connection, and from this 



time until his death was almost always to 
be heard at the great preaching meetings 
of the North Wales Association. At the end 
of 1836 he accepted the superintendence of the 
Calvinistic methodist churches in Liverpool, 
where he spent the rest of his life. He died 
on 18 Feb. 1869 at Benarth, near Conway, 
his son-in-law's house, and was l>uried in 
Llan Dysilio churchyard, near Menai Bridge. 
He left one daughter, Anne, the wife of Mr. 
Richard Davies of Treborth, lord lieutenant 
of Anglesey. 

Rees devoted himself to the two duties of 
preaching and connectional administration. 
After the death of John Elias [q. v.j in 1841 
he was for a quarter of a century the recog- 
nised leader of the Calvinistic methodists 
of North Wales, and had the largest share in 
forming thepolicy of the northern association. 
As a preacher he had scarcely a rival in the 
denomination, his sermons being marked hy 
careful preparation, closeness of texture, and 
purity ofdiction, coupled with great earnest- 
ness and force. He distrusted rhetorical 
effect. A selection of his sermons was pub- 
lished at Holywell, in three volumes (1872, 
1876, 1881). 

[Coiiant y Parch. Henry Rees, a memoir in 
two volumes, by Dr. Owen Thomas (Wrexham, 
1890).] J. E. L. 

REES, JOSIAII (1744-1804), Welsh 
presbyterian minister, bom on 2 Oct. 174i 
in the parish of Llanfair-ar-y-Bryn, near 
Llandovery, was son of Owen Rees (1717- 
1768), the first nonconformist minister in 
the parish of Aberdare, by Mary his wife, 
who lived to complete her hundredth year 
(see Monthly Repository^ 1818, p. 142). After 
attending the grammar school at Swansea, 
he entered about 1762 the presbvterian 
college, Carmarthen, and became minister- 
elect of the church at Gellionen in 1764, but 
pursued his studies at the college for two 
years longer, supplying his pulpit meanwhile 
at stated intervals (ib, 1818, p. 14:?). Among 
his fellow students was his lifelong friend, 
the Rev. David Davis [q. v.], of Castle 
Howell {ib, 1827, p. 693). To his pastoral 
duties Rees added, until about 1785, those 
of a successful schoolmaster. He soon be- 
came known as a polished preacher, and pub- 
lished some scholarly sermons. His chapel 
was rebuilt and enlarged in 1801. In 1785 
he declined the offer of the principalship of 
the presbyterian college then at Swansea, but 
gave a year's course there of divinitv lectures. 
He died on 20 Sept. 1804. He was twice 
married, and by his second wife was father, 
among other sons, of Thomas Rees (1777- 
1864) [q. v.] 
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In literature Rees's earliest and most im- 
portant venture was the Welsh magazine, 
*Trysorfa Gwybodaeth, neu yr Eurgrawn 
Cvmraeg/ which was the first sustainea efibrt 
of the kind in Wales. A similar maga- 
sine, entitled * Tlysau yr lien Oesoedd, or 
'Gems of Ancient Times/ projected in 1735 
hy Lewis Morris (1700-1765) [q. v.J, only 
reached one number, llees's * Trysorfa' was 
'projected and conducted at his own charge' 
(Thomas Rebs, Beauties of South Wales, p. 
670). The first number— 32 ^ages at Sd. 
— appeared on 3 March 1770 ; it was pub- 
liahea by John Hoss of Carmarthen, four- 
teen fortnightly numbers followed. The 
desien was discontinued with the fifteenth 
number^ on 15 Sept. 1770, for want of ade- 
quate support. With every number were 
given eignt pages of Caradoc of Llancarfan^s 

• Brut y Tywysogion/ or * Chronicle of the 
Princes.' Complete copies of the fifteen 
numbers are rare; two are in the public 
library at Cardiff. Ilees's 'Collection of 
Hymns/ 1796, some from his own and his 
£[ither*s pen, and a ' Collection of Psalms,' 
mostly after Dr. Watts, 1797, were in use 
for many years in the unitarian churches of 
South Wales ; they were not entirely dis- 
placed until 1878. A third edition was pub- 
lished in 1834. llees*s translations mto 
Welsh included a ' Catechism (1770) on the 
Principles of Religion,' by Henry Read (P) ; 
John Mason's 'Self-Knowledge,'which passed 
through numerous editions, and is still in 
Togue in Wales ; and a * Doctrinal Treatise,' 
published in 1804 under the auspices of the 
Welsh Unitarian Book Society, of which no 
copy seems now known; it evoked from 
Joseph Harris (1773-1825) [a. v.] a vigorous 
defence of the^roper deity ot Jesus, entitled 

* The Axe of Christ in the Forest of Anti- 
christ.' 

[Rees's and Thomas's Eglwysi Annibynol, iii. 
6SS, iy. 327, 346 ; Jones's Geiriadur Bywgra- 
ffyddol, ii. 674; Ymofynydd, 1873 pp. 106-10, 
1888 p. 104, 1889 p. 209; Penny Gycloi»dia, 
art. ' Welsh ; ' Dr. Beard's Unitarianism in its 
actual Condition, p. 205 ; Edwards of Bala's 
Traethodau Uenyddol, p. 505, &c. ; Jeremy's 
Hist, of the Presbyterian Fond (index); Dr. 
Thomas Rees's Beauties of South Wales, pp. 650, 
670 ».; Universal Theoloprical Mag. 1804, i. 228 ; 
Monthly Repository, 1818, p. 143; Christian 
Reformer, 1837, p. 717; Rowlands's Cambrian 
Bibliography; Welsh Supplementary Bibliogra- 
phy in Revue Celtique, 1873, p. 36.] R. J. J. 

REES, RICE (1804-1839), Welsh his- 
torical scholar, son of David and Sarah 
Rees, was bom at Ton in the parish of Llan 
Dingad, Carmarthenshire, on 31 March 1804. 
He received his early education at Lampeter, 
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matriculated at Oxford, from Jesus College, 
on 16 May 1822, and graduated B.A. in 1826 
and M.A. in 1828. From 1825 to 1828 he 
was a scholar of his college, and in the latter 
year was elected fellow. In March 1827 
ot. David^s College, Lampeter, had been 
opened, and Rees appointed professor of 
Welsh, tutor, and librarian ; he was or- 
dained deacon the same year and priest in 
1828. He now devoted himself assiduously 
to Welsh studies, and in August 1834 won 
the prize offered at Cardiff Eisteddfod for the 
best account of the early founders of Welah 
churches. The prize composition was ex- 
panded into the full and luminous ' Essay on 
the Welsh Saints,' published in 1836 (Lon- 
don), which is still authoritative for the 
early history of the Welsh church. In 1837 
Rees graduated B.D., and in October 1838 
was appointed domestic chaplain to Bishop 
John Banks Jenkinson fq. v.] He died sud- 
denly, on 20 May 1839, at Newbridge-on- 
Wye while travelling from Casgob to Lam- 
peter, and was buried in Llan Dingad 
churchyard. At the time of his death he 
was engaged upon two literary tasks — the 

§ reparation of an edition of the * Liber Lan- 
avensis,' which devolved upon his uncle, 
William Jenkins Rees [q. v.], and the issue 
of a new edition of Vicar Prichard's * Can- 
wyll y Cymry' [see Prichard, Rhys], an 
enterprise completed in 1841 by his brother, 
William Rees, publisher, of Llandovery. 

[Foster's Alumni Oxon. ; Williams's Eminent 
Welshmen ; Preface to Welsh Saints ; Canwyll y 
Cymry, 1867 edit. p. 60 ».] J. E. L. 

REES, THOMAS (1777-1864), unitarian 
minister and historical writer, bom at Gelli- 
gron, Glamorganshire, in 1777, was son of 
Josiah Rees [q. v.] Thomas was originally 
put to the bookselling business, but on the 
advice of his namesake (who was no relative), 
Abraham Rees [q. v.], he was educated for 
the ministry (1799-1801) at the presbvterian 
college, Carmarthen. In 1807 he became 
afternoon preacher at Newinrton Green 
Chapel, London, of which he had sole charge 
from 1808 to 1813, when he removed to 
St. Thomases Chapel, Southwark, which was 
closed in 1822. On 12 Oct. 1823 a new 
chapel was opened in Stamford Street, Black- 
friars, built irom the proceeds of the sales of 
St. Thomas's Chapel and the chapel in Prince's 
Street, Westminster. Here Rees ministered 
till 1831, when he ceased to hold regular 
ministerial charge. 

Rees was a man of varied attainments and 
an ardent unitarian. He was a fellow of 
the Society of Arts, and received the degree of 
LL.D. in January 1819 from Glasgow Uni- 
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versitv. By his own denomination he was 
place<\ in prominent posts of trust. He was 
a trustee of Dr. Williams s foundation from 
ly09 to 18/>i^, a member of the presbyterian 
boanl from 1813, and its secretary from 1826 
to l8o3, and some time secretary of the Uni- 
tarian Society. From 1828 to 1835 he was 
secretary to the London union of ministers 
of the * three denominations.' His rejection 
in 1835 was resented by the imitarians, who 
claimed to represent the presbyterians, from 
which body the secretaiy had hitherto been 
chosen. They seceded from the union, and 
obtained the separate privilege of presenting 
addresses to the throne. No personal dis- 
respect was intended to Rees, who in 1837 
was appointed by government as principal 
receiver of the English regium donum, on the 
nomination of the three denominations. In 
1853 he left England for Spain, being unable 
to meet charges in regard to trust funds ; but 
ultimately he made full restitution. He 
died in obscurity at Brighton, on 1 Aug. 
1864. His wife, Elizabeth, died at Hythe 
on 20 Aug. 1856. His nephew, George 
Owen Rees, is noticed separately. 

In his knowledge of tne history of anti- 
trinitarian opinion, especially during the 
sixteenth century, Rees had no equal. He 
made a remarkable collection of the litera- 
ture of his theme, and, excepting Hungarian 
and Polish, ho was at home in all the lan- 
guages necessary for access to original sources ; 
and his breadth of treatment invested his 
topic with more than a sectarian interest. 
His intention, announced as early as 1833, of 
publishing a comprehensive work, was never 
lulfilled. In some sense his labours were'fore- 
stalled by the * Antitrinitarian Biography' 
(1850) by Robert Wallace [q. v.] But this 
does not supersede the importance of Rees's 
scattered pa])ers. 

He published, besides single sermons 
(1804-46) : 1. *Tho Beautiesof South Wales,' 
&c.,1815, 8vo Tsee Bra yley, Edward Wed- 
lakeI. 2. *The Racovian Catechism . . . 
translated from the Latin ; to which is pre- 
fixed a Sketch of the History of Unitarianisra 
in l^oland,' &c., 1818, 12mo. 3. 'A Sketch 
of the History of the Regium Donum,' &c., 
1834, 8vo. Of his historical papers the most 
important are : * Faustus Socinus and Francis 
David' in the 'Monthly Repository,' 1818; 

* On the Sentiments of the Early Continental 
Reformers respecting Religious Liberty ' (ib. 
1819); 'Italian Reformation' (ib. 1822); 

* Memoirs of the Socini ' (tb. 1827) ; and 
'Calvin and Servetus,' in the 'Christian 
Reformer,' 1847. In Dr. Williams's library, 
Gordon Square, London, is Rees's manu- 
script, * The Anti-papal Reformers of Italy 



in the Sixteenth Century, with a Glance at 
their Forerunners, the Sectaries of the Middle 
Ages,' in six quarto volumes ; also a manu- 
script translation, with notes, of Orelli's 
' Life ' of Laelius Socinus. His promised me- 
moir of Abraham Rees,D.D., never appeared. 
To him has been assigned, evidently m error, 
' A New System of Stenography,' &c., 1795, 
18mo, by * Thomas Rees, stenographer.' 

Owen Rebs (1770-1887), eldest brother 
of the above, bom at G^lligron, began life in 
Bristol, but removed to London, where, in 
1794, he was taken into partnership hj 
Thomas Norton Longman, the publisher [see 
under Longkan, Thomas]. With Moore the 
poet he was on intimate terms. Early in 
1837 he retired from business, and died un- 
married at Gelligron on 5 Sept. 1837. 

[Biogr. Diet, of Living Authors, 1816, p. 289 
(needs correction); Monthly Repository, 1823, 
p. 607 ; Aspland's Memoir of Robert Aspland, 
1850, pp. 437, 531 sq., 554 sq. ; Christian Re- 
former, 1837 p. 717. 1856 p. 702; Gent Mag. 
1837, ii. 430; Jeremy*s Presbyterian Fund, 1885. 
pp. 67, 182 sq. ; unpnblished letter (2 Aug. 1864) 
of Rev. R. Brook Aspland.] A. 6. 

REES, THOMAS (1815-1885), inde- 
pendent minister, son of Thomas Bees and 
Hannah, daughter of Dafydd William, was 
bom at Pen Pontbren in the parish of lian 
Fynydd, Carmarthenshire, on 13 Dec. 1815. 
He was brought up with Dafydd William, 
and helped him in his work as a basket- 
maker. Joining the independent church at 
Capel Isaac, he began to preach in March 
1832. In 1835 he found employment in the 
works at Aberdare ; but, after a serious ill- 
ness, he set up instead a small school. He 
was then invited to take charge of the in- 
dependent church at Craig y Bargod, where 
he was ordained 15 Sept. 1836. He became 
successively minister of Ebenezer, Aberdare 
(August 1840); Siloa, Llanelly (March 
1842); Cendl, Monmouthshire (June 1819); 
and Ebenezer, Swansea (April 1862). In 
1862 Marietta College, Ohio, conferred upon 
him the degree of D.D., and in 1884 he was 
elected chairman of the CJongregational Union 
of England and Wales, a position he did not 
live to fiU. He died on 29 April 1885, and 
was buried at Sketty, near Swansea. On 
25 Aug. 1838 he married Jane Williams of 
Pant Ffawyddog, Bedwellty, who died in 
1870. 

Though highly esteemed as a preacher, 
Rees was more widely known by his writinjp. 
He published a Welsh translation of Barnes's 
* Commentary on the New Testament/ an 
annotated edition of the Bible (1876), » Mis- 
cellaneous Papers on Subjects relating to 
Wales' (1887), a Welsh history (in con- 
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junction with Dr. John Thomas) of the in- 
dependent churches of Wales (Dolgelly, 
18/1-6), and an English 'History of Pro- 
testant Nonconformity in Wales ' TlSei ; 
2nd edit. 1883). The latter work embodies 
much original research, and is written, though 
from the puritan standpoint, with studied 
moderation. 

[Cofiant y Parch. T. Roes, D.D., by Dr. John 
Thomas, DolgcUy, 1888.] J. E. L. 

REES, WILLIAM, D.D. (1802-1883), 
Welsh minister and author, was bom on 
8 Nov. 1802 at a farmhouse called Chwibren- 
Issaf, near Llansannan, Denbighshire. The 
village lies at the foot of a mountain known 
as Hiraethog, from which Ilees took his 
bardic name. Ho was the second son of 
David Rees, a farmer, by his wife Anne, who 
traced her descent from Hedd Molwynog, 
the founder of one of the fifteen tribes of 
Gwynedd. Henry Rees [q. v.] was his elder 
brother. 

At the age of three William was deprived 
by small-i)ox of the sight of his right eye. 
After a very meagre education he obtained 
employment as a shepherd, but he studied 
in his leisure, and at tlie age of twenty de- 
voted himself to Welsh poetry. Within 
four years he had mastered the twenty-four 
metres, and wrote poems which attained 
some popularity. At the Brecon eisteddfod 
in 1826 he was awarded a prize for a 
' cy wydd * on the battle of Trafalgar, and at 
the Denbigh eisteddfod, two years later, he 
ffreatly distinguished himself. His parents 
had brought him up as a Calvinistic methodist, 
but on the formation of a Welsh congrega- 
tional church at Llansannan he joined the 
congregationalists. In 1829 he began to 
preach, and in 1831 ho became pastor of the 
email congregational church at Mostyn, 
Flintshire. In February 1837 he removed to 
Denbigh, and * his earnestness and eloquence 
as a preacher became universally known in 
Wales.' In May 1843 he succeeded William 
Williams of Wem at the Tabernacle Con- 
gregational Church, Great Crosshall Street, 
Liverpool. In 1853 he removed, with part of 
his congregation, to Salem Chapel, Brown- 
low Hill, and in 1867 this chapel was elabo- 
rately rebuilt in Grove Street. 

Rees held ministerial office in Liverpool for 
thirty-two years, during which he filled a 
leading part in all political and educational 
movements in the city. He retired early 
in 1875 from the ministry, and settled at 
Chester. Active to the last he continued 
to write and, whenever invited to do so, to 
preach with great power. Two American 
universities (Marietta College, Ohio, and 



Amherst College, Massachusetts) conferred 
on him the degree of D.D. He died on 8 Nov. 
1883, the eighty-first anniversary of his 
birthday. He was buried in Smithdown 
Lane cemetery, Liverpool, on 13 Nov. 1883. 
He married in early life Anne Edwards (rf. 
1874) of Waen, Nantglyn. 

Rees exerted a powerful influence on the 
politics, poetry, and literature of Wales. His 
eloquence rendered him in the eyes of his 
countrymen the greatest of their preachers 
and popular lecturers for over fifty years. 
In politics he was a staunch liberal. He 
established, in 1843, with John Jones, of 
Castle Street, Liverpool, the first successful 
Welsh liberal newspaper, * Yr Amserau ' 
(* The Times *), which he edited until 1858. 
Its success was largely owing to the letters 
written by him on domestic and foreign 
politics under the cognomen of 'Yr hen 
Ffarmwr ' (the Old Farmer^ He supported 
the causes of Kossuth and Alazzini, and cor- 
responded with the latter. Rees*s literary 
versatility was most remarkable. In prose 
he appears as biographer, novelist, journalist, 
divine, and even dramatist. As a poet in 
Welsh, Rees was very voluminous. In 
middle life he abandoned the strict metres, 
in which his most popular performances were 
awdl (ode) on * Head wen * (Peace) ; awdl 
on * Job ; ' cy wy dd on the * Death of Nelson ; * 
and cywydd on *Cantre 'r Gwaelod.* In 
the free metres he composed some success- 
ful lyrics, including * Y Wenol,' ' Hiraeth am 
Gymru,* and * Adgofion Mebyd.' His hymns 
lack swing, and his rendering of the Psalms 
into verse (' The Tower of David,* 1875) is 
unimpressive. His longest poetic publication 
was an epic poem, called ' Emmanuel,' in 
blank verse (2 vols. 1861, 1867), which is 
much longer than the * Paradise Lost,' and 
is the longest poem in the Welsh language. 
His published volumes of verses contain 
about sixty thousand lines. 

Rees's principal works, besides those speci- 
fied, are : 1. * Catechism on the Chief Doc- 
trines and Duties of Religion,* 1833. 2. * Na- 
tural and Revealed Religion,* 1839. 3. ' Me- 
moir fin Welsh] of the Rev. Wm. Williams 
of Wem,* translated into English by J, 
Kilsby Jones, 1841. 4. 'IVovidence and 
I^phecy,* 1851, in English (the substance 
of a course of lectures in Welsh in 1849). 
5. 'Caniadau Hiraethog, or the Songs of 
Hiraethog,* 1855. 6. * That Day,* a drama 
treating of the ejectment in 1602 of the two 
thousand dissenting ministers, 1862. 7. 'An 
Exposition of the Epistle to the Hebrews^' 
1865. 8. ' The Songs of Old Age * (1878 P). 
9. ' Moses and the Prophets,* a metrical 
version of the Messianic prophecies,, with 
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notes, 1884 ; ihia was published a short, time 
after bis death. 10. ' Koheleth/avolumeof 
sermons,' 1881. A collected editionofhieprose 
works was i8eu(^ in two volumes in 1872. 



EEES, WILT,IAM JEXKINS a"72- 
1855), WeUh antiquary, eon of Keea Iteas of 
Llan Dlngad, Carmarthenshire, vos bom in 
that pariah in 1772. He was educated at Car- 
marlhen grammar school, and on 12 April 
1791 matriculated at Oxford from Wadbam 
College. He graduated B.A. in 1795 and 
M.A. in 1797. Taking orders, he first oh- 
tained the curacy of Stoke-Edith and West- 
hide, Herefordshire, and in 1807 the rectory 
ofCaseob, Radnorshire, where he spent the 
rest of his life. In 1820 he was made a 
prebendary of Brecon, and in 1840 a fellow 
of the Society of Antiquaries. In 1803 be 
published 'A Short and Practical Account 
of the I'rincipal Doctrines of Christianity,' 
in 1809 an essay on ' Clerical Elocution,' 
and in 1811 a tract on pastoral work. He 
is best known, however, for the work he did 
as one of the editors of the Welsh MSS. 
Society. The preparation of the society's 
edition of the 'Liber Landavensis,' at first 
entrusted to his nephew. Rice Rees [q. t.], 

* placed in his hands in 1830, ' " 



'Lives of the Comhro-Britiab Saints' (test 
and English translation). In neither case 
was the work, in the judgment of mo<lern 
scholars, executed with duo care and iutel- 
ligcnce (Uhtb, WebA Pkitoiogy, 2nd edit, 

51. 425; pref. to Evass and Rhis's edif. of 
ab. Landat:; Arvhceologia Camlirennii, 3rd 
ser. TUf. 3X1-28; Cumrodor, vii. 104 n.) 
ICees died on 18 Jan. 1856. 



REEVE, CLARA (1729-1807). novelist, 
bom at Ipswich in 1729, was eldest daughter 
of William Reeve, rector of Freaton and of 
Kerton, Suffolk, and perpetual curate of St. 
Nicholas, Ipswich. The family had long 
been resident at IpBwich,where Clara's grand- 
father, Thomas Iteeve, was rector of St. 
M^ Stoke. Her mother was a daughter 
of William Smithies, goldsmith and jeweller 
to George I. There were eight children of 
the marrta^. One of the sons, Samuel 
Reeve, attained the rank of vii 
the white. Another, Thomas 
rector of "" " ' ~ 
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Miss Rfleve tells ua that her father was m 
old-fashioned whig, and that she learned 
from him all she Imew. He made her read 
at a very early age the parlittmenlary df- 
batea, Rapin's 'History of England,' tjalo's 
' Letters,' Greek and Roman history, and 
Plutarch, After his death, on 13 Sept. 17*5 
(Gent. Mag. s. a. p. 429), the widow, with 
Clara and two other daughters, went to live 
at Colchester, where Clara first attempted 
authorship with a translation from the Latin 
of Barclay's romance of ' Argenis,' published 
in 1772 under the title of 'The Pho;ni!i.' 
In 1777 she produced her most famous work, 
'The Champion of Virtne, a Gothic Story,' 
the copyrigkt of which she sold to Mr. Dillj 
for 10/. A second edition appeared in 1778, 
and that and all subsequent editions bore 
the title 'The Old English Baron.' MJM 
Reeve was the iotimate of Samuel Rich*rd- 
son the novelist's daii^bt^r, Mrs, Brigden, 
who coiTected and revised the work. The 
seeond edition was dedicated to Mrs. Bri^- 

Miss Reeve's other writings are of Utile 
im])ortance. ' The Prt^fresa of Romtacf,' 
published in 1785, gives an account of iha 
Bort of fiction read at that time. Miss 
Seward criticised it somewhat severely (cf. 
Gent. Mag. 1786, i. 15, 16). ■ The ExHm, w 
Memoirs of Count de Cronstadt,' which va 
published in 1788, in three volumes, and in 
1780 in two, was largely borrowed from t 
novel by M. D'Amaud ; it has a satirieil 
dedication to Peter- Pert inax Puff, esq., m 
which Miss Reeve mentions a dramatic piew 
sent to a manager who took no notice of it- 
A preface follows, where reference is io>d* 
to a gho.'st story, ' Castle Connor, an Irish 
Story,' sent to London from Ipswich in Miy 
1787, but lost in the transit. 

Miss Reeve led a quiet and retired life, snil 
died at Ipswich on 3 Dec. 1807, at the afteof 
78. Shewas buried in thecburchyardofSt. 
Stephen's in that town. 

Miss Reeve's fame as a novelist rests en- 
tirely on ' The Old English Baron.' It "« 
very popular at the time of its publication, 
and between 1778 and 1886 it has bfen 
thirteen times reprinted. It was, as the 
author herself avows, ' the literary offsprinB 
of Wolpole's " Castle of Otranto,"' a romwiw 
that introduced the supernatural into a tale 
dealing with ordinary life. ' The Old Eng- 
lish Baron,' while exemplifying the influenw 
of Walpole's so-called Gothic revival, doBbi- 
' I suggested in its turn to Mrs. Radclif* 
style of romance which is associated will 
Walpole denounced the book •» 
tedious, describing it as Otianto 
probability.' 
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10 probable,' be added, ' that anj trial for 
[niiiderat the Old Bailey would make a more 
interMling Btory ■ . ■ this Ib a caput morluum ' 
[WALPOLB,if((ers,ed. Cunningham, Tii. 51; 
it. pp. Ul and 319). HaiUtt chftract«riaed 
■Otranto' and 'The Old English Bnroa' 
alike as' dismal treatisefl.' Repeated peruBals 
of it, however, gave Miss Seward ' unsated 
pleasure' {Gmt. Mag. 1786, i. 15, 16). Sir 
Walter Scott, in his' Memoir' for Ballan- 
lyne'B 'Novelists' Library' (1823), denied 
Clare Reeve a rich or powerful imagination, 
and found her dialogue ' sometimes tame and 
[odious, not to say mean and tiresome,' though 
bo deemed it in the main eensible, eosy, and 
agreeable. 

A portrait of Miss llaeve, drawn by A. H. 
Tourrier, and etched by Dammam, appears in 
the I8S3 edition of The Old English Barwn.' 
Another portrait appears in ' La Belle As- 
semblf e ' (1824, pt. ii,) The memoir prefixed 
tothe edition of I883is a traoacript of Scott's, 
with a few paragraphs omitted; no acknow- 
ledgment is made of its source. 

UtherworksbyMissReeveare:!.' Poems,' 
Ueii. 2. 'TheT wo Mentors: aJIodein Story,' 
2 voU. 1783. 3. 'The School for Widows: 
■ novel,' 3 vols. 1791. 4. 'Hans of Edu- 
cation, with Hemarks on the Syatems of 
other Writers,' 179:?. 5. 'The Memoirs of 
Sir Hoffer de Clarendon, a natural son of 
Edward the Black I'rince; with Anecdotes 
of many other eminent perBOn^ of the 1-lth 
century,' 3 vols. 1793. Some of these were 
truislaled into French. The British Museum 
'Catalogue' mentions 'Fatherless Fanny,' 
1819 ; ' Kathleen, or the Secret Marrii^,' 
1842 ; and ' The Harvest Home,' as b;- Miss 
Hecre, but that she was their author is open 
to doubt. In the first the last paragraph of 
the preface is word for word that of ' The 
Old English Baron.' Davy also attributes 
to her ' Destination, or Memoirs of a I'rivate 
Family,' 1799, 12mo [AtAeiia Suffuli:enae»). 

fAllibone'a Diet. ii. 1782: Davy's Peditsrees 
of SoBblk Families(Addil. MS. 19HG, K.225-») ; 
Donlop's Hilt, of Fiction, 1813, p. 4U; Oent. 
Mag. 1807, ii- 1233.] B. L. 

HEEVE, EDMUND (158rj P-1647), 
judge, of Felthorpe, Norfolk, was bom 
■bout 1585. He studied law at Barnard's, 
■nd afterwards at Oray's, Inn, of which so- 
ciety he was admitted a member on 8 Aug. 
1007, and elected reader in the autumn of 
1632. He resided at Norwich, where in 
1624 he 

Siring t „ 

I the renewal of the charier of Oreat \ 
mouth in 1629 be was appointed recorder 
of that town. On 20 May 1036 he was 
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1640 to proceed upon the indictment of oi 
of the Lambeth rioters evinces his polilical 
hostility to the crown ; and his continuance 
in oifice was one of the stipulations of the 
parhament in the overtures made to the 
king in January 1642-3. He afterwards took 
the covenant, and in Michaelmas 1643, on 
being seri'ed with a writ commanding his 
attendance at Oxford pursuant lo the royal 
proclamation for the removal of the courts 
thither, committed the messenger, who was 
executed as a spy by order of parliament. 

Reeve died without issue on 27 March 
1647, and was buried in the church at 
Stratton, Norfolk. He is characterised by 
Clarendon as ' a man of good reputation for 
learning and integrity; and who in good 
times would have been a good judge.' 

[DlomefleWs Norfolk, ed. Parkin, iv. 274, v. 
1»L|, 192; Swiaden's Qreat Yarmouth, p. S04 ; 
Dogdale'ii Chron. Ser. p. Ill ; BjDivr's Fiedera, 
ed. Sanderson, xi. 381 ; Cal. State Pupcra Dom. 
1G3S-9 pp. 673,621}, 1639 p. 99; Diary of John 
Rous (Camdsn Soc.), p. 101; Smith's Obitnarj 
(Cnmderi Soc.), p. 23; Ctareiidon's Rabelliou, ed. 
Macr«y,Lk.T, J 417, vi. |23I, vii. 4317; Rush- 
worth's Hist. Coll. pt. iii. vol. ii. p. 663 ; Whita- 
locku's Hem. pp. 76, 78 ; Comm. Journ. iii. 3fiS, 
374 ; Hint. 31SS. Comm. Sth Rep. App. pp.33,3fi, 
1011-1. GthRep. App. p. 46, 7t.li Rep. App. p.29, 
10th Rep. App. pt. ii. pp. 183, 16*, 174, pt. iv. 
pp.SDS-S; FoBssLiveaof tlie Judges.] 

J. M. B. 

REEVE, EDMUND (d. 1660), divine, 
who is described as B.D., was appointed 
vicar of Hayes-cum-Norwood, Middleaej, 
onSOOct. ]ti27. In 1635 he reported that 
he had erected a new putpit and seats in 
biacburch. lie defendedthe 'Book of Sports' 
as tending to a 'verie great encrease of 
godlinesse.' He also wrote a work in de- 
fence of altars, with Richard Shelford and 
others. This is apparently not extant, but 
was answered by William Prynne in ' A 
Quenche Coale,' ic, London, 1637. Reeve 
was apparently rejected by the 'Triers' or 
examiners of tlie Commonwealth, since we 
find him in 1648 living in London, near the 
Did Baitev, teaching Latin, Qreek, and 
Hebrew. lie died in 1660. 

He published : 1. ' A Treatise concerning 
Tongues,' n.d. 2. 'The Christian Divinitie 
contained in the Divine Service of the Church 
of England,' London, 1631, 4to. 3. 'The 
Communion Book Catechisme expounded,' 
London, ItiSo, 4lo. 4. 'A Way unto true 
Christian Unitie,'London,1648,4to. 5. 'The 
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New Jerusalem, the Perfection of Beauty : ' 
a Sermon composed for the learned Society 
of Astrologers, and published with an Ap- 
pendix on Astroloffie, London, 1652, 4to. 
6. * The Rules of the Latin Grammar con- 
strued which are omitted in the Book called 
Rules and the Syntaxis construed by William 
Lily ' [q. v.], London, 1657, 4to. 

[Calendar of State Papers, Dom. 1635. p. 69 ; 
Newcourt's Repert. Eccles. i. 641; Works; 
Brit. Mus. Cat.] C. F. S. 

REEVE, HENRY (1780-1814), phy- 
sician, was second son of Abraham lieeve of 
Iladleiffh, Suffolk, where he was bom in 
SeptemDor 1780. His mother was Elizabeth, 
eldest daughter of Dr. Wallace, rector of 
Messing in Essex. At sixteen he left Dedham 
school to study anatomy and surgery under 
Philip Meadows Martineau of Norwich, and 
removed in 1800 to the university of Edin- 
burgh. There he attended the lectures of 
Dugald Stewart on moral philosophy, of 
Robison on natural philosophy, of Gregory 
on medicine, of Hope on chemistry. He 
associated with Brougham, Homer, and 
Sydney Smith; was elected in November 
1802 a member of the Speculative Society, 
of which they were the moving spirits ; and 
contributed to early numbers of the * Edin- 
burgh Review ' articles on * Population ' and 
on Pinel's * Treatment of the Insane.* lie 
was president of the Royal Medical Society 
in 1802-3, graduating M.U. in the latter 
year, for wlucli occasion be wrote a thesis 
entitled * l)e Animalibus in hyeme sopitis/ 

Removing to London to continue liis 
studies, he frequented tlie house of Mrs. 
Barbauld and Dr. Aikin, formed a friendship 
with Sir Humphry Davy, met Sir Joseph 
Banks, Isaac D'Israeli, and Coleridge. In 
conjunction with Dr. Thomas Bateman 
(1778-1821) [q. v.], he founded, in 1805, the 
* Edinburgh Medical and Surgical Journal,' 
to which he sent frequent communications. 
In 1805 he started on a foreign tour, spent 
some months at Neuchatel, traversed Switzer- 
land, and ventured, with an American pass- 
port, on French territory at Geneva. Reach- 
ing Vienna on 30 Sept., he was there an 
eye-witness of the scenes that followed Aus- 
terlitz(5 Dec), saw Napoleon at Schonbrunn, 
heard Crescentini sing, had an interview with 
Haydn, and was present when Beethoven, 
' a small, dark, young-looking man,* directed 
a performance of * Fidelio.' At Berlin, more- 
over, in the spring of 1806, he became 
acquainted with Klaproth and Humboldt, 
and was among the auditors of V" ' 

Shortly after his return * ^^e 

settled at Nor' v 
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sion with energy and success. He was ad- 
mitted, on 12 Feb. 1807, an extra-licentiate 
of the College of Physicians, and was elected 
physician to the Norfolk and Norwich Hos- 
pital, and to the lunatic asylum. But an 
obscure disease cut short his promising career. 
He died at his £Bither*s house at Hadleig^ 
on 27 Sept. 1814, aged 34. A tablet in- 
scribed to 1^8 memory was placed by his 
widow in the Octagon Chapel at Norwich. 
A paper by him on * Cretinism ' was read 
before the Royal Society on 11 Feb. 1808 
(PAiV. Trans, xcviii. Ill), and he published 
at London in 1809 an essay * On the Tor- 
pidity of Animals.' His * Journal of a Resi- 
dence at Vienna and Berlin in the eventful 
Winter 1805-6 * was published by his son in 
1877. The journal of his preceding Swiss 
tour remains in manuscript. 

He married, in 1807, Susanna, eldest dau|^- 
ter of John Taylor of Norwich, one of that 
family by whom, according to the Duke of 
Sussex, the saying was invented that 'it 
takes nine tailors to make a man.' 3Irs. 
Reeve was a sister of Mrs. Sarah Austin 
q. v.], and died in 1864, having survived her 
usband fifty years. Of his three children 
two died in infancy; the third, Henry, is 
separately noticed. 

[Introduction to Journal by Henry Reeve, 
C.B. ; Mrs. Ross's Three Generations of English- 
women, i. 19-29 ; Munk's College of Physicians, 
iii. 46; Memoir of Dr. Reeve by Bateman in 
Edinburgh Mediail and Surgical Journal, xi. 
249; Gent. Mag. 1814, ii. CIO; Watt's BibL 
Brit.] A. M. C. 

REEVE, HEXRY (1813-1895), man of 
letters, was born at Norwich on 9 Sept. 
1813. His father was Henry Reeve, M.D. 
(1780-1814) [q. v.] ; his maternal grand- 
mother (Mrs. John Taylor), his aunt (Mrs. 
Surah Austin), and his first cousin (Lady 
Duff Gordon) are the representative fiffures 
in Mrs. Ross's * Three Generations of Eng- 
lishwomen.* In 1817 Mrs. Barbauld read 
stories to him at Stoke Newington ; in 1820 
his mother took him abroad, and he saw 
Talma at the Th^atre-Fran^ais. From 1821 
to 1828 he was a pupil, at Norwich school, 
of Dr. Edward Valpy (1764-1832) [q. v.] 
His education was completed at Geneva, 
where he knew Sismondi, Bonstetten, De 
Candolle, De Saussure, De la Rive, Rossi, 
Mrs. Marcet, and was intimate with the 
I'olish exiles Adam Czartoriski, Ladisla^ 
Zamoiski, Krasinski the poet, and Mickiewicz, 
whose * Faris * he translated. During a visit 
to England in 1831 he made the acquaint- 
ance of Godwin, Carlyle, Thackeray, and 
Kemble ; and at Paris in 1832 was intro- 
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duced to Victor Hugo, Cousiiii Ballanches, 
and went with Mendelssohn to see Taglioni. 

* Das ist Gliedermusik ! ' his companion ex- 
claimed. After a tour in Italy with Kra- 
sinskiy he took up his abode in Munich, at- 
tended Schelling s lectures, and frequented 
court society. He nursed Michel Beer, 
father of Meyerbeer, through his last illness 
in 1833, and at Dresden heard Tieck read 

* Romeo and Juliet.' 

Having already written much for German 
periodicals, Keeve entered, at the ag[e of 
twenty-one, upon his literary career in Lon* 
don as a contributor to the 'British and 
Foreign Quarterly Review/ Again in Paris 
in 1835 and 1K36 he was an habit u6 of 
Madame de Circourt*s salon, and became 
intimate or acquainted with Lamartinc, La- 
cordaire, LC^on Faucher, De Vigny, Thiers, 
Rio, Montalembert, and De Tocqueville. At 
Prague he studied the military art under 
General Krineszki in 1836, and, proceeding 
to Cracow, described his tour in letters pub- 
lished in the * Metropolitan Magazine.' In 
November 1837 ho was appointed by Lord 
Lansdowne clerk of appeal to the judicial 
committee of the pri\'y council; was pro- 
moted to the registrarship in 1843, and re- 
tired, after fifty years' service, in 1887. In 
this capacity he exercised much influence, 
and laid down permanent lines of procedure. 

Reeve joined the staff of the * Times ' in 
1840, and during the ensuing critical fifteen 
years guided its foreign policy, in which 
delicate business his confidential relations 
with Guizot, Bunsen, and Clarendon gave 
him singular advantages. His resignation, on 
4 Oct. 1800, was due to the publication in the 
newspaper of an offensive article on the mar- 
riage 01 the princess royal. In July IS^w he 
succeeded Sir George Comewall Lewis [q.v.] 
as editor of the * Edinburgh Review.' His 
cosmopolitan training, intimacy with the 
most distinguished men of his time, brilliant 
social position, acquaintance with the inner- 
most springs of politics, wide literary sym- 
pathies, and marked ability as a writer, well 
ntted him for the post. During the forty years 
of his sway, the * Review ' bore the impress 
of his strong individuality ; he strenuously 
maintained its traditions of independence, 
and made it an organ of high critical thought. 
In politics he was a liberal of the old type, 
never deviating from unionist principles. 
Few men were more trusted. He was the 
medium of private negotiations between the 
English ana French governments, and suc- 
cessive French ambassadors to this country 
looked to him for guidance. Edward John 
Littleton, first baron Hatherley (1791- 
1863) [q. v.], confided to his discretion, on 



27 Nov. 1862, his * Memoir and Correspon- 
dence.' Charles Cavendish Fulke Greville 
[q. v.] placed in his hands, in January 1865, 
a more important deposit. The '(jreville 
Memoirs' appeared in three instalments 
under Reeve s careful and conscientious edi- 
torship, in 1876, 1885, and 1887. They have 
had an immense circulation, and proved a 
most valuable literary property. 

From 1838 to 1841 Reeve lived with 
Henry Fothergill Chorley fq.v.] in Chapel 
Street, Grosvenor Place. They entertained 
the best company, including IMnce Louis 
Napoleon, Count D'Orsay, the Grotes, Car- 
lyles, Austins, Thackeray, Rio, &c. ; and 
Liszt, Ole Bull, Moscheles, and Benedict 
were heard at their parties. He travelled 
to Constantinople in 18r>3, and during his 
frequent trips to the continent was every- 
where received with distinction. He corre- 
sponded regularly with Guizot, Thiers, St.- 
Iiilaire, Victor Cousin, De R^musat, and the 
Due de Broglie. His friendship with the 
princes of the house of Orleans, begun by his 
presentation to Louis- Philippe iu 1843, out- 
lasted all vicissitudes, and he spent his eigh- 
tieth birthday at Chantilly as the guest of 
the Due d'Aumale. From 1876 he divided 
his time mainly between London and Fox- 
holes, a charming residence built by him on 
the coast of Hampshire, within view of the 
Needles. There, on 21 Oct. 1895, he died at 
the age of eighty-two, and was buried in 
Brookwood cemetery, near Woking. He 
had just published No. 374 of the * Edin- 
burgh Review,' the hundred and sixty-first 
issued under his editorship. Reeve married, 
first, on 27 Dec. 1841, Hope, daughter of 
John Richardson, of Kirklands, Roxburgh- 
shire, who died eleven months later; secondly, 
Christina (teorgina Jane, eldest daughter of 
George Tilly Gollop, of Strode House, Dor- 
set, who survives him. He left one daugh- 
ter by his first wife. 

An honorar}' degree of D.C.L. was con- 
ferred upon him by the university of Oxford 
in I8()9 ; he became in 1^71 a companion of 
the Bath, and subsequently a commander of 
the military order ot* Portugal. He was a 
member of the Philohiblon Society, joined 
the Society of Anticjuaries in 1K')2, and 
acted as vice-pn»sident in 1S79-82. Fleeted 
in 1865 a corresponding member of the 
French Institute bv tlie Academie des 
Sciences Morales et Politiques, he was 
honoured in 1888 with the foreign m«'mber- 
ship of that body. A high eulogium was 
pronounc«'d upon liim l>el'ore tlie academy 
on 16 Nov. 1^95 bv the Due d'Aumale. who 
designated him *one of tliose by whose 
friendship I have felt most honoured.' The 
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only notable extant likeness of him is a 
marble bust by John Bell. 

Reeve translated De Tocqueville's * Demo- 
cracy in America/ the first part appearing 
in two volumes in 183o, the second m 1840 ; 
Gu*izot*8 * Washington' in 1840; and in 
1876 De TocqueviUe's ' State of Society in 
France before the Revolution of 1789/ of 
which the third edition was published in 
1888. He edited in 1865 Whitelocke's 
* Journal of the Swedish Embassy in 1663- 
1664 ; ' Meadows Taylor's * Story of my Life/ 
in 1877 : and Count Vitzthum's * Reminis- 
cences/ in 1887. The chief of his other 
writings are: 1. 'Graphida?, or Characte- 
ristics of Painters/ a small volume of verse, 
privately printed in 1838 and reissued in 
1842. 2. * Royal and Republican France/ 
a collection of admirable essays on eminent 
Frenchmen, 2 vols. 1872. 3. * Petrarch,' in 
Mrs. Oliphant's series of * Foreign Classics 
for English Readers,' 1878. He also con- 
tributed extensively to the * Edinburgh Re- 
view.' 

[Autobiographical notes; personal knowledge 
and information from Mrs. Reeve; Times, 
22 Oct. 1895; Academy, 26 Oct. 1895; Athe- 
nsBiim, 26 Oct, 1895 ; Foster's Men at the Bar, 
1886; Vapereau's Dictionnaire des Contcmpo- 
rains, 1893; Men of the Time, 1895; Edinburgh 
Review, .January 1896.] A. M. C. 

REEVE, JOHN (1G08-I6r)8), sectary, 
second son of Walter Reeve, gentleman, was 
bom in Wiltshire in 1008. His father, who 
is described as ' clerk to a deputy of Ireland,' 
was of a good family which had fallen to 
decay. With his elder brother, William, lie 
was ap])renticed in London to the tailor's 
trade, lie was* no Latin scholar,' but his 
handwriting shows that he had received a 
fair education. IJotli brothers were origi- 
nally puritans, and both fell away, about 1 645, 
to the ' ranters.' This was the ruin of Wil- 
liam, who ne^^lected his business, became a 
mere sot, and subsisted on charity. John 
Reeve, under the guidance of John Robins 
[q. v.], known as 'the ranters' god,' became 
a uni verbalist . His cousin, Lodowicke Mug- | 
gleton [q. v.], had been William Reeve's 
journeyman in 1681, but there seems to have 
been no great intim?icy between Muggleton 
and John Reeve till about twenty vears 
later. In April lOol Muggleton believed 
himself the subject of an inward illumina- 
tion, oj)ening to him the meaning of scrip- 
ture. This attracted Reeve, who constantly 
visited at Muggleton's house in (ireat Trinity 
Lane, and wearied him with 
About the mif'" -^ January 
suddenly an'' "wn 

similar illr i 



solve was ' to meddle no more with religion 
. . . but to get as good a livelihood as I can 
in this world, and let God alone with what 
shall be hereafter.' A fortnight later (3 Feb.) 
he alleged a call ' by voice of words ' from 
heaven, constituting him the Lord's * last 
messenger,' with Muggleton as his ' mouth.' 
Next morning a similar voice sent him, with 
Muggleton, to deal with Thomas Tany [q. v.], 
the ranter; on the third day the cousins 
were despatched on a like errand to Robins. 
This ended the series of communications. 

Reeve and Muggleton now presented 
themselves as the * two witnesses ' (Rev. xi. 
3), printed thebr ' commission book,' obtained 
a following, and excited odium. Unfriendly 
critics hooted Reeve with the cry, 'There 
goes the prophet that damns people ; ' boys 
pelted him in St. Paul's Churchyard. A 
warrant was obtained by Goslin (a clergy- 
man), Ebb Tan exciseman), Chandler (a shop- 
keeper), ana two soldiers, charging the * wit- 
nesses ' with blasphemous denial of the 
Trinity. They were imprisoned from 15 Sept. 
1653 till April 1654. In Newgate they 
fared ill, and were badly used by their fel- 
low-prisoners. Three wild highwaymen tried 
to hang Reeve. The confinement told upon 
his health, which was never robust. 

In 1656 he visited Maidstone, but left in 
haste to avoid a threatened arrest. He 
reached Gravesend, where he took boat when 
overheated, caught a chill, and fell into a 
consumption. For two years he lingered 
in a wasting condition, unable to work, depen- 
dent on the earnings of his wife and daugh- 
ter, and ultimately on the contributions of 
friends. After his wife's death, on 29 March 
1658, he visited Cambridge; returning to 
London, he lodged with tliree sisters, Mrs. 
Frances, Mrs. Roberts, and Mrs. Boner, who 
kept a semptress's shop in Bishopsgate Street, 
near Hog Lane end. Ann Adams (after- 
wards the wife of William Cakebread of 
Orwell, Cambridgeshire) was * his handmaid 
to guide him to other friends' houses.' lie 
diedat the latterend of July 1C»58 ; * Frances,' 
he said,* close up mine eyes, lest mine enemies 
say I died a staring prophet.' He was buried 
in Bethlehem new churchyard (in what is 
now Liverpool Street). 

The * six foundations ' of the Muggletonian 
theology were formulated by Reeve. His 
most original ])08ition is the doctrine of the 
* two seeds ' in man, a divine element and a 
diabolic, one of which obtains the masten*. 
By this conception, elaborated in a peculiar 
vein of mysticism, he found a way out of 
nniversalism, for * damnation would be im- 

ssible, if all sprang from one root.' Other 

Its of doctrine, common to both, are 
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specified in the article on Muggleton. Reeve, 
however, retained, while Muggleton rejected, 
the doctrine of the divine notice of numan 
affairs, and accessibility to prayer. His 
writings are not without passages of consider- 
able beauty ; their tone is much more sub- 
dued and suasive than that of Muggleton. 
The contrast between their respective ad- 
dresses to Isaac Penington the younger [q. v.] 
is very marked; Reeve sympathises with 
quaker tendencies, which Muggleton flouts 
and scorns. There have always been fol- 
lowers of Reeve (known as Keevites and 
Reevonians^ who have held aloof from the 
thoroughgoing Muggletonians. 

The following works are by Reeve and 
Muggleton, but chiefly by Reeve. The dates 
of £:st editions are given, all quarto, and all 
except No. 7 without publisher's or printer's 
name : 1. ' A transcendent Spirituall Trea- 
tise,' &c., 1652. 2. * A General Epistle from 
the Holy Ghost,' &c., 1663. 3. * A Letter 
presented unto Alderman Fouke,' &c., 1653. 
4. * A Divine Looking-Glass,* &c., 1666. 
Posthumous publications, containing letters 
and jmpers by Reeve, are : 5. 'A Volume of 
Spiritual Epistles/ &c., 1755. 6. * A Stream 
from the Tree of Life,' &c., 1758. 7. * A 
Supplement to the Book of Letters,* &c., 1831. 
The following are by Reeve alone : 8. * Joy- 
ful News from Heaven, or the Soul's Mor- 
tality proved,' &c., 1658 ; and a posthumous 
collection of papers, 9. * Sacred Remains, or 
a Divine Appendix,' &c., 1706 (written in 
1662-7) ; another edition 1751. 

Another John Reeve, author of * Spiritual 
Hymns upon Solomon's Song,' 1693, 12mo, 
was a general baptist minister at Bessel's 
Green, JKent. 

[Muggleton's Acts of the Witnesses, 1699 ; 
The Origio of the Muggletonians, and Ancient 
and Modern Muggletonians, in Transactions of 
Liverpool Literary and Philosophical Society, 
1869 and 1870; Reeve's Works ; manuscript re- 
cords of the Mugi^letonian body. For the biblio- 
graphy of Reeve's writings, see Smith's Biblio- 
theca Anti-Quakeriana, 1873.] A. O. 

REEVE, JOHN (1799-1838), actor, son 
of Thomas Reeve, hosier and common coun* 
cillor, was bom at his father's shop on Lud- 
gate Hill, on 2 Feb. 1799. WiUiam Reeve 
the musical composer, and Alderman Robert 
Waithman, M.P., were his uncles. At a 
school at Winchmore Hill, near Enfield, kept 
by a Mr. Thompson, he had for companion 
Frederick Yat^s [q. v.], a sharer with him 
in some juvenile escapades and consequent 
suffering. Placed, at the age of fourteen, 
behind his father's counter, he remained 
there two years, when, on his father's re- 
tirement, he was placed with a firm of whole- 



sale hosiers named Nevill or Neville in 
Maiden Lane,Wood Street, Cheapside. After 
staying there three years, he lert, in conse- 
quence of complaints on the part of neighbours 
of nocturnal declamations and singing on 
the leads of the premises. Placed as a clerk 
in Gosling's Bank, Fleet Street, Reeve sub- 
scribed with other clerks Ss, 6£?. a week each 
in order to hire once a fortnight Pym's 
theatre, Wilson Street, Gray's Inn Road. 
His first appearance was as the waiter at a 
gambling house in * Town and Country ; ' 
in this he had to speak the monosyllable 

* No,' for which, in nervousness, he substi- 
tuted * Yes.* Once, in the oti-season at the 
Haymarket, he played the First Gravedigger 
to the * Hamlet of a Mr. Grove, who adver- 
tised that he would wager 100/. on playin^^ 
Hamlet better than any actor, alive or dead. 
Finding himself condemned to obscure parts 
by his companions at Pym's theatre, he took 
the house on his own account for 10/., printed 
his own bills, and, it is to be supposed, selected 
his own company. On this occasion he played 
Othello (his friend George Herbert Bona- 
parte Rod well [q. v.], the composer, being 
Koderipo), and Sylvester Daggerwood (an 
actor) in a farce so named extracted from 
the younger Colman's * New Hay at the Old 
Market.' In the latter character he gave 
imitations of actors, which met with such 
success that he repeated * Sylvester Dagger- 
wood' on 8 June 1819 at Drury Lane, for 
the benefit of Mr. Rodwell, senior, the box- 
keeper at the theatre, and again the following 
night for the benefit of I^nza; and then 
played it for a few nights at the Haymarket. 
lie was now ofiered an engagement by Arnold 
at the Lyceum, and he appeared there on 
17 July 1819 as Mr. • * • * • in a piece called 

* One, Two, Three, Four, Five by Advertise- 
ment.' In this he played Harry Alias, a 
lover who, in order to obtain his mistress, 
personates Dr. Endall (Ilarley), Sam Dabbs 
(Munden), Sir Peter Teazle (W. Farren), 
and Mr. M. (Charles Mathews). He now re- 
signed his situation in the bank, and adopted 
the stage as his occupation. 

At the Lyceum he played, for his benefit, 
two other characters — Pedrillo and Crack — 
without winning from the press any recog- 
nition except as a mimic. His friend Rod- 
well, in conjunction with a Mr. Willis Jones, 
took the Sans-Pareil Theatre in the Strand, 
and opened it on 18 Oct. 1819 as the Adelphi. 
Reeve appeared as Squire Rattlepate in Mon- 
crieti''s burletta, * The Green Dragon, or Tve 
quite forgot,' and I^rd Grizzle in the bur- 
lesque of * Tom Thumb.' But feeling himself 
deficient in experience, he joined the elder 
Macready*s company in Bristol, where, or at 
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Cheltenham, he played Falstai!', Autolycus, 
and other characters, never subsequently re- 
sumed, in the poetical drama. 

Keeve soon returned to the Adelphi, where 
he succeeded Wat kins Burroughs as Jerry 
Hawthorn in MoncrieflTs adaptation from 
J'ierco Egan's *Tom and Jerry, or Life in 
London.' This character he made wholly his 
own. At the close of the season he gave in 
lS'2>i at the Adelphi, in association with 
Wilkinson, an entertainment called * Trifles 
light as Air,' and spoke or acted a * mono- 
polylogue ' called * Bachelor's Torments.' On 
the departure of Wilkinson he continued the 
entertainment alone. He imitated Kean suc- 
cessfully in ' Quadrupeds,' played in a drama 
called * Killigrew,' was the first Boroughcliffe 
in Fitzball's version of the * Pilot,' and 
played in Egan*s * Life of an Actor.' Subse- 
quently he played at the Surrey and the 
Uolx)urg, rising high in public estimation. 
On 17 April 1820, with a salary of 13/. a 
week, he made as Ralph, a comic scr\'ant, 
in Hoare's *Lock and Key,' what was iu- 
accuratelv announced as his first appearance 
at the llaymurket. Caleb Quotem in the 
* Review,' Old Wiggins, a glutton, in Al- 
lingham's * Mrs. Wiggins,' Somno in * Sleep 
Walker,' Nipperkin in the * Rival Soldiers,' 
!Nehemiah 1* lam in the * Gay Deceivers,' 
Scout in tho * Village Lawyer,' Crack in 
the * Turnpike Gate,' Davy in * Bon Ton,' 
Major Sturgeon in the * Mayor of Garratt,' 
( )llapod in the ' Poor Gentleman,' Sir Solo- 
mon Gander in * Love and Gout,' Multiple 
in * Actor of all Work,' Major Dumpling 
in the * Green Man,' Maurice Holster, an 
original part, in * Thirteen to the Dozen,' 
Buskin in * Killing no Murder,' Peter Smink, 
an original part, in * Peter Smink, or which 
is t)ie driller ? ' Bob Acres, Dicky Gossip in 
'My Grandmother,' were acted during the 
season. He thus established his position in 
comedy, and was placed in rivalry with 
Edwin. He opened the Haymarket season 
on 15 June 1827 with * Paul Pry,' and played, 
among other characters, Lubin Log in * Love, 
Law, and Physic,' Midas, Mawworm, Clod in 
the * Young Quaker/ Pengander in * Twixt 
the Cup and the Lip,' and was the first 
Gabriel Gudgeon in Hiudgeons and Sharks,' 
and Barnaby Boxem, an undertaker, in * You 
must bo buried.' On 17 June 1828 he re- 
appeared «s Figaro, playing during the 
season Don Ferolo in the * Critic,' Ephraim 
Smooth in * Wild Oats,' Tony Lumpkin and 
Sir Peter Pigwinnin, and being the original 
Peters in * The Barber Baron, or the Frank- 
fort Lottery,' assigntnl to a dramatist called 
Thackeray. In 1829 he added to his reper- 
tory Pierre in the * liencountre,' April in 



'Secrets worth Knowing,' Adam Brock in 
' Charles the Twelfth,' Sancho in ' Barataria,' 
Cosey in ' Town and Country,' and was the 
first Sadi in Thompson's ' Nothing Super- 
fluous,' William Thomson the Second in Caro- 
line Bioaden's ' William Thompson, or which 
is he P ' and John Bat^s in ' Procrastination.' 
In 1830, his last season at the Haymarket, 
he played Grojan in * Quite Correct, Pedrigo 
Potts (Listens part) in 'John of Pans,' 
Lissardo in the 'Wonder,' Gregory Gubbins 
in the * Battle of Hexham,' Apollo Belvi 
in ' Killing no Murder,' and Whimsiculo in 
the 'Cabinet,' and was the original Madri^l 
Merry-patch in ' Honest Frauds.' Quarrellmg 
with the management on a quest ion of terms, 
he played at the Adelphi, on 21 Oct. 1830, 
Magog in Buckstone's ' Wreck Ashore,' and 
then went to Covent Garden, where he added 
nothing to his reputation, and is said, indeed, 
to have * signally failed.' 

It was with the Adelphi that Reeve's prin- 
cipal original triumphs were associated. Here 
he played in a burlesque of ' Cupid,' was in 
January 1833 Sancho Panza in ' Don Quixote,' 
and acted in Hall's 'Grace Huntley' and 
other pieces. After playing two years at 
the Queen's, he went, in 1835, to America, 
gaining much money but little reputation, 
lieturning, at a salary of 40/. a week, to the 
Adelphi, now under the management of 
Yates, he reappeared there in a piece entitled 
' Novelty ; ' it was little more than a frame- 
work for his American adventures, particulars 
of which he sang or declaimed. In 1837 he 
played Sam Weller in the ' Peregrinations 
of Pickwick,' and was seen in other charac- 
ters. 

From an early date Reeve had been given 
to excess in drinking, and was consequently 
not seldom imperfect in his part. This may 
account for the paucity of the original charac- 
ters assigned him at the Haymarket and 
Covent Garden. It is said that during his 
American tour he was not once perfect in 
any stock comedy, and that he oftended his 
audiences by telling them that they were 
' jolly good fellows,' that he ' loved them 
heartily,' and so forth. During 1836 he was 
to have played at the Surrey the princijMil 
part in a drama called ' The Skeleton \N it- 
ness.' At the final rehearsal he knew no 
word of his part, and at night he sent a 
note of apology. In answer to the demon- 
strations of the audience, Davidge» the 
manager, came forward and described the 
trick that had been played him by an actor 
to whom he was paying 30/. a week. Reeve's 
latest appearance in 1837 was at the Surrey, 
with a portion of the Adelphi company. In 
a performance of a part he had cnosen in a 
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new drama, called * The Wandering Tribe/ 
he was conspicuously imperfect. Returning 
from the theatre after the second represen- 
tation, he broke a blood-vessel. A fatal ill- 
ness ensued, and although his reappearance 
at the Adelphi was promised in October, he 
died at his house, 46 Brompton How, on 
24 Jan. 1838, and was buried in Brompton 
churchyard. Reeves was twice married. By 
his first wife, a Miss Aylett, daughter of an 
upholsterer in Finsbury, and a dancer in 
Macready's company, whom he married at 
Bristol in 1820, he left a son John, a burlesque 
actor ; she died at his birth in 1822 at Swan- 
sea. By his second wife he had two daughters. 
Concerning the merits of Reeve very dif- 
ferent opinions are recorded. Ilazlitt says 
that he was disappointed with Reeve^s imita- 
tions, which were not so good as those of 
Mathews. His biographer, Douglas Bannis- 
ter, who is at no pains to disguise his ill opinion 
of Reeve in most respects, says he was a 
farceur, and that only. He founded his style 
on that of Oxberry, and, though more ac- 
complished and endowed with greater natural 
advantages, was far inferior. * Oxberry was 
an able expositor of Massinger and Ben Jon- 
son. Reeve's g^atest elForts were Marma- 
duke Magog and Abrahamides in " The 
Tailors." He was a first-rate droll, but very 
far from a first-rate actor.' Oxberry speaks 
of his mutable physiognomjr, dashing exterior, 
and determination to excite good-humour. 
No actor since George Frederick Cooke [q. v.] 
called so often on the indulgence of the audi- 
ence. He pretended to play parts which he 
had not even read, yet, wnen he broke down, 
a nod or a wink of the eye would secure ac- 
auittal. He took his audience into his con- 
ndence, assuming with a chuckle, ^ You know 
I am fond of my glass and will excuse it.' 
Peake and Buckstone knew his weakness, 
and supplied him with short sentences, by- 
words, and opportunities for by-play, instead 
of speeches, which he could not learn. He 
was a great favourite with the public, and, 
in spite of their knowledge of nis infirmi- 
ties, managers were compelled to engage him. 
Reeve was five feet ten inches in height, dark 
in complexion, and had ^reat flexibility of 
feature and limb. Though a bulky man, he 
walked and danced with the appearance of 

Cat lightness. His singing voice was a 
itone with a sweet falsetto. 
A portrait of Reeve, by Wageman, accom- 

Stnies his biography ; a secona, as Sylvester 
aggerwood, is in Oxberry's * Dramatic Bio- 
frraphy '(vol. vii.); a third, as Jerry Hawthorn, 
18 in the second series of Oxberry (vol. i.) ; a 
fourth, as Bill Mattack, in Sterling Coyne's 
faroe, ' The Queer Subject,' accompanies the 



Published version of that piece, which was 
edicated to Reeve ; Reeve played Bill Mat- 
tack at the Adelphi in November 1836. 

[The chief source of information concerning 
Reeve is Douglas Bannister's Life, no date (1838), 
vhich is extremely rare. Memoirs appear in Ox- 
beiry's Dramatic Biography (vii. 169), and second 
series (i. 181), in the Idler, and Breakfast Table 
Companion (vol. i.), 1838. and in Webster's 
Acting National Drama (vol. i.) No list of his 
characters has been published. That given is 
made up from Genest's Account of the English 
Stage, the works mentioned, and various volumes 
of Cumberland's Plays. Hazlitt*3 Dramatic Es- 
says, the Theatrical Inquisitor (various years), 
Wheatley and Cunningham's London Past and 
Present, Baker s London Stage, and Stirling's Old 
Drury Lane have also been consulted.] 

J. K. 

REEVE, JOSEPH (1733-1820), bibUcal 
scholar and Latin poet, son of Richard 
Reeve of Island Hill in the parish of Stud- 
ley, Warwickshire, was bom on 11 May 1733. 
In his fourteenth year he was sent to the 
college of the English Jesuits at St. Omer; 
on 7 Sept. 1762 he entered the novitiate of 
the society at Watten ; and he was professed 
of the four vows on 2 Feb. 1770. He taught 
humanities at St. Omer and at Bruges for 
eight years. Being ordained priest, ne de- 
fendea the whole course of theology at Lidge 
in Lent 1767, and then he assisted the Bene- 
dictine nuns at Ypres for some months. In 
August 1767 he was sent to Uffbrooke Park 
as chaplain to Lord CliDbrd, and he remained 
there until his death on 2 May 1820. The 
funeral sermon by Dr. George Oliver (1781- 
1861) [q. v.] has been printed {Catholic 
Spectator^ Julv 1825, pp. 270-82 ; Olivbb, 
Cornwally p. 396). 

He was author of: 1. * Narrative concern- 
ing the Expulsion of the English Jesuits 
from their College at St. Omer,' manuscript 
at Stonyhurst ; some extracts are printed 
in Foley's * Records,* vol. v. 2. * Ugbrooke 
Park: a Poem,' London, 1776, 4to ; 2nd edit. 
Exeter, 1794 (Davidson, BibL Devoniensis, 
p. 128). 3. * History of the Bible,' Exeter, 
1780, 8vo — mainly a free translation of the 
* Abr6g6 ' of Royaumont ; in later editions 
Reeve completely recast the work. A new 
edition, revised by W. J. Walsh, appeared at 
Dublin in 1882, 8vo. 4. * IVactical Discourses 
on the Perfections and wonderful Works of 
God,' Exeter, 1788, 12mo; reprinted at 
Exeter in 1793, with a second volume, en- 
titled * l*ractical Discourses upon the Divi- 
nity and wonderful Works of Jesus Christ.' 
6. * A View of the Oath tendered by the 
Legislature to the Roman Catholics of Eng^ 
land,' London, 1790 ; answered in' An Argu- 
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mentative Letter/ by William Pilling, a 
Franciscan firiar. 6. * Miscellaneous Poetry, 
in English and Latin,' 2nd edit., Exeter, 
1794, 12mo, including, among other items, 
Addison's 'Cato' in Latin verse, and an 
eclogue, ' S.Catharina de morte triumphans.' 
7. * A Short View of the Histonr of the 
Christian Church, from its first Establish- 
ment to the Present Century,' 3 vols., Exeter, 
1802-3, 12mo ; reprinted, 3 vols., York, 1820 ; 
and Dublin, 1860, 8vo. 

Many of his letters and manuscripts are 
preserved in the archives of the English 
province of the Society of Jesus. 

[De Backer's Bibl. de la Compagnie de J^sus ; 
Foley's Records, vii. 641 ; Oliver's Cornwall, pp. 
395, 560; Olivers Jesuit Collections, p. 178.J 

T. C. 

REEVE, LOVELL AUGUSTUS (1814- 
1860), conchologist, bom at Ludgate Hill 
on 19 April 1814, was son of Thomas Reeve, 
draper and mercer, by his wife Fanny Lovell. 
After attending school at Stockwell, he was 
apprenticed at the age of thirteen to Mr. 
Graham, a grocer of Ludgate Hill. The acci- 
dental visit of a sailor to the shop with some 
shells, which Reeve purchased, led to his 
becoming a devoted student of conchology. 

In 1833 he attended the meeting of the 
British Association at Cambridge, where he 
made further friends and acted as concho- 
logist to the natural history section on its 
excursion into the Fens between Cambridge 
and Ely. On the expiration of his appren- 
ticeship Reeve paid a visit to Paris, where 
he read a paper on the classification of mol- 
lusca before the Academy of Sciences. 

On his return to London he set to work 
on his first book, * Conchologia Systematica * 
(2 vols. 4to, London, 1841-2). The cost of 
its production absorbed his small patrimony, 
and he was compelled to make a fresh start 
in life. Out of the profits made by the sale 
of Governor-general Van Ryder's collection, 
which he purchased at Rotterdam, and with 
the assistance of friends, he opened a shop 
in King William Street, Strand, for the sale 
of natural histor\' specimens and the publi- 
cation of conchological works. 

He was elected a fellow of the Linnean 
Society in 1840 and of the Geological So- 
ciety in 18o3, and he was honorary member 
of foreign scientific societies at Philadel- 

fhia, New York, Wiirtemberg, and Vienna, 
'rom 1850 to 18o() he was editor and pro- 
prietor of the * Literary Gazette.* About 
1848 he removed to Henrietta Street, Co vent 
Garden, and though he subsequently resided 
at Wandsworth, at Hutton,near Brentwood, 
Essex, and at Sutton, near Hounslow, he re- 



turned to live at his place of bosineas in 
1864, and died there on 18 Nov. 1865. 

Reeve married first, on 12 Oct. 1887, at 
St. Bride^s Church, Fleet Street, Eliza Baker, 
a relative of Graham, his former master ; and 
secondly, on 9 Jan. 1854, at Heacham, Nor- 
folk, Martha Reeve. 

Rieeve's books were designed for the use 
of the shell-collector rather than the mala- 
cologist. Publication of his magnum opus, 
the * Conchologia Iconica,' began in January 
1843, and the work was at first executed by 
Reeve alone; afterwards he was assisted by 
George Brettingham Sowerby [q. v.], who 
drew the plates. Sowerby was also engaged 
to complete the work, nx>m the fifteenth 
volume, after Reeve's death. The work was 
finished in 1878 in twenty volumes, contain- 
ing 281 monographs of 289 genera, illustrated 
by 2,727 coloured plates, comprising, pro- 
bably, not fewer than twenty-seven thousand 
figures of shells of the natural size. It will 
always remain a standard work, although 
many of the species which Reeve created are 
now held to be invalid. 

He was also author of: 1. * The Concho- 
logist's Nomenclator* (compiled conjointly 
with Miss Agnes Catlow), 8vo, iJondon, 
1845. 2. * Letter to the Earl of Derby on 
the Management, Character, and Progress of 
the Zoological Society of London,' 8vo, Lon- 
don, 1846. 3. 'Initiamenta Conchologica,' 
10 parts, 4to, London, 1846-60. 4. The 
section *Mollusca' of the 'Zoology of the 
Voyage of H.M.S. Samarang ' (written in 
conjunction with A. Adams), 1S48. 5. * Ac- 
count of the Shells collected ... N. of 
Beechey Island ' in Belcher's * The Last of the 
Arctic Voyages ' (vol. ii. 1855). 6. Synop- 
sis of British seaweeds, compiled from IV>- 
fessor Harvey's 'Phycologia Britannica,' 8to, 
London, 1857. 7. Notes of a photographic 
expedition in Jephson's * Narrative of a 
Walking Tour in Brittany,' 1859. 8. ' Ele- 
ments of Conchology,' 2 vols. 4to, London, 
1800. 9. *The Land and Freshwater Mol- 
lusks indiffenous to . . . the British Isles,' 
8vo, London, 1863. He edited * Literary 
papers by . . . Prof. E. Forbes,' 8vo, Lon- 
don, 1835; *The Stereoscopic Magazine' 
(1858-68); and * Portraits of Men of Emi- 
nence * (vols. i. and ii. 1868) (this work was 
I continued by E. Walford). Reeve also con- 
tributed seventy-eight papers (one in asso- 
ciation with A.Adams) on conchological sub- 
jects to various scientific publications. 

[Portraits of Men of Eminence, December 
1866; Proc. Linn. Soc 1865-6, p. Ixxxiii ; in- 
formation kindly supplied by his son, Mr. J. L. 
Reeve ; Brit. Mus. Cat. ; Roy. Soc Cat.] 

B. B. W. 
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REEVE, RICHARD (1642-1693), Bene- 
dictine monk, son of William Reeve pie- 
beius, was bom in the parish of the Holy 
Trinity, Gloucester, on 22 June 1642. An 
attack of palsy ' when he was a quarter old ' 
made him incurably lame on his left side, 
and in consequence he was ' bred up to 
learning/ He was educated in the scnool 
of St. Mary-le-Crypt, Gloucester, where he 
spent four yea«, and afterwards he was re- 
moved to the school belong^n^ to the cathe- 
dral church. He matriculated at Oxford, as 
a servitor of Trinity College, 19 July 1661, 
and was appointea one of the Lord John 
Craven's exhibitioners. lie graduated B.A. 
on 18 Dec. 1665, joined the Koman catholic 
church in 1667, and was made usher of the 
school adjoining Magdalen College in 1668. 
On 9 July in the latter year he commenced 
M. A. as a member of Magdalen College. He 
was appointed master of the school in 1670, 
and resigned that post on 21 Dec. 1673, after 
having received a warning from the president 
that he would be ejectea unless he gave in 
his adhesion to the Anglican church. 

In August 1674 he went to Douay, where 
he lived some time privately as a conuictor 
in the priory of St. Gregory, belonging to the 
English Benedictines. In 1675 he b^ame a 
monk, assuming in religion the name of 
Wilfrid, but, on account of his lameness, he 
never took holy orders. For ten years he 
was engaged in instructing English youths 
at St. Gregory's in classics, poetry, rhetoric, 
and Greek. In 1685 he went to France, and 
spent two years in the monastery at La 
Celle in the diocese of Meaux. Weldon 
states that Bossuet took great satisfaction in 
his company, and made very great account 
of him (chronicle of the English Benedictine 
Monks f p. 219). Reeve was recalled to Eng- 
land in 1688 to be reinstated, by the autho- 
rity of James II, as master of Magdalen 
College School, but, owing to the unsettled 
state of affairs at Oxford, he declined the 
appointment, and was by royal mandate 
nominated master of the Bluecoat school at 
Gloucester, where he was to instruct 'popish 
youths.* On the outbreak of the revolution 
he souj^ht an asylum at Bourton-on-the- 
Water in the house of Charles Trinder, the 
Roman catholic recorder of Gloucester, but 
he was apprehended on 12 Dec. 1688 as a 
priest ana Jesuit, and brought back to that 
city. He was set at liberty on 10 Aug. 1689, 
and afterwards resided successively at Bour- 
ton-on-the- Water, at Eilding^n, Oxford- 
shire, at Oxford, and at Berkeley Street, 
Piccadilly, Westminster, where he died on 
31 Oct. 1693. He was buried in the church 
of St. Martin-in-the-Fields. 



Wood, who knew Reeve well, says 'he 
was accounted a perfect philologist, admi- 
rably well versed in all classical learning, 
and a good Grecian ; and had been so sedu- 
lous in his profession of psedagogy that he 
had educated sixty ministers of the church 
of England, and about forty Roman priests.' 

He was author of : 1 . * Carmen Panegy- 
ric um eminentissimo et reverendissimo 
IMncipi Philippo Howard, Cardinali de 
Norfolc.,' Douay, 1675, fol. 2. * Megalasia 
sacra in Assumptione magni Matris Dei, in 
BY. sodalitate recitata,' &c., Douay, 1677. 
3. * Carmen Jubilasum ad R. P. Josephum 
Frere Ecclesias Coventriensis Priorem Missam 
Jubilceam celebrantem, set. suad 82, an. 1678/ 
Douay, 1678, 4to. 4. * Ad omatissimos viros 
D.D. eximios Jacobum Smithseum et Edvar- 
dum Pastonum, Anglos, la urea in Theologia 
Doctorali insignitos in Collegio Anglornm 
Duaci, Carmen gratulatorium, Douay, 1682, 
4to. According to Wood, he also left the 
following in manuscript : 5. ^ Rhetorica uni- 
versa, carmine conscnpta,' containing eight 
hundred verses. 6. ' Poemata Miscellanea.' 
7. 'Athanasius Anglicus, or, the Life of St. 
Wilfrid, sumamed the Great, Archbishop of 
York.' 

Reeve had a considerable share in trans- 
lating into Latin Anthony k Wood's * History 
and Antiquities ' [see Peebs, Richabd]. 

[Addit. MS. 24491, f. 322; Bloxam's Magd. 
Coll. Reg. ii. 207-16 and index; Dodd's Church 
Hist, iii.493 ; Downside Review, January 1885; 
Fosters Alumni Oxon., early series, iii. 1244 ; 
Oliver's Cornwall, p. 522 ; Rambler (1860), vii. 
426 ; Snow's Necrology, p. 75 ; Wood's Athene 
Oxon. (Bliss), iv. 386, Fasti, ii. 283.] T. C. 

REEVE, THOMAS, D.D. (1694-1672), 
royalist divine, bom at Langley, Norfolk, in 
1694, was the son of Thomas Reeve, a hus- 
bandman, and received his education in a 
school kept by Mr. Matchet at Moulton. On 
30 June 1610 he was admitted a sizar of 
Gonville and Caius College, Cambridge, where 
he graduated B.A. in 1618, M.A. in 1617, 
B.D. in 1624, and D.D. in 1660. After taking 
orders he was presented to the incumbency 
of Waltham Abbey, Essex, where he died 
on 21 Feb. 1671-2 (Smyth, Obituary, p. 94). 

Reeve, who was greatly admired as a 

Treacher, published a number of sermons and 
evotionai works, including: 1. 'Publike 
Devotions, or a Collection of Prayers,* Lon- 
don, 1661, 12mo. 2. * God's Plea for Nineveh, 
or London's I^recedent for Men^,' London, 
1667, fol. ; dedicated to Thomas Rich, citizen 
of London. An abridarment of this work 
appeared under the title of ' London's Re- 
membrancer: a Call and Pattern for true 
and speedy Repentance,' London, 1683, 4to. 
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3. ' EniflaDd's Restitution, or the Man, the 
Han of Men, the States-man,' London, 1600, 
4to ; dedicated to Charles IL 

[Addit. MS, 5B79, t.39b; Beloe'* AnecdolH, 
lii. 80; Ccioko'a Preacher's AuistADt ; Lowndes'ii 
Sibl. Man, {Bohn); Neweonrt'i Bepertorinm, ii. 
431 ; Relrogpectirs RerioT. viii, 24S ; Vt-oa'a 
AdmiHiaAataOoiiTilleand Coins College, p, IIA; 
"Watfs Bihl, Brit,] T. C. 

REEVB, SiB THOMAS (rf. 1737), jud^, 
■vaa son of Richard llueve of Dagnull in 
Suchinghamahire, who founded four alms- 
louses at Windsor in 1688. After becoming 
Bstudent,fir«torthi! Inner Temple, and then 
of tK« Middle Temple, ha was called to the 
bar in 1713. As earlj as 1718 he became a 
king's counsel, and was appointed attomey- 

feneral of the duchy of Lancaster, and in 
720 was elected a bencher of his inn, the 
Middle Temple, and reader in 17^^. Hie 
best-known appi^arances were as counsel for 
the crown against Bishop Atterhurj on the 
bill for his attainder in 1723, and for the 
widow of llobert Castell against Bamhrldge, 
warden of the Tleet, In 1730. In April 1733 
be was appointed a judge of the common 
pleas and knighted, and became chief justice 
of the common pleas in Januarj 1736, In 
hifl old age he was vainly courtod by Lord 



' and Lord Quidum,' 
quoted in Ei.wts ond CofBTHOPE, Pope's 
Work', ill. 339 n.) On 13 Jan. 1737 he 
died, leaving over '20,0001. personalty and 
lands and houses in London, He married 
Annabella, sister of Richard Topham of New 
■Windsor, keeper of the records iii the Tower, 
as an eieputor of whosi' will he presented to 
Eton College a collection of drawings after 
the antique (Lipscomb, Buekinghnmshire, iv, 
492) ; he had no children. A portrait of 
Heevc by Amiconi was engraved by liaron 
andfioekman(BROllLET). His name iasome- 
times (e.g. Gent. Mag. 1736, p. 68) erro- 
neously given aa Reeves. 

[Foss'fl Jndi^ of Eaplnnd ; Ashmole's Auti- 
qnitips of Berkshire, iii. 104 ; State Trials, ivi. 
480, 607; ivii. 398,] J. A, H. 

REEVE, WILLIAM (1757-181(3), actor 
and musical composer, born in London In 
1757, was originally destined for a business 
career, and for that purpose was apprenticed 
to a law stationer in Chancery Lane, where 
Joseph Munden, subsequently tlie comedian, 
was his fellow clerk. Office work, however, 
proved distasteful, and Reeve, who ha-^ 
aptitude for music, gave up bi" 
become a pupi! of Richardson, orgs- 
James's, Westmir*»~ From 17( 



Reeve was organist at Totnes, Devonshire, 

but he resigned his post to take an engagement 
as composer to Astley's. In 1787 he wa» 
assisting John Palmer a743P-1798) [q.v.] 
in the management of the Royalty Theatre, 
and appeared on the stage. In May 1789 he 
was playing the part of the EntfEgrinder at 
the llaymarket In George Colman s eucceas- 
ful pliiy, ' Ut Pietura Poesis, or the Enraged 
Musician," Two years after this, while a 
chorus singer at Covent Garden, Heeve was 
called upon to complete the music to 'Oscar 
and .Malvina, or the Hall of Fingal,' a 
'ballet of action,' adapted from Ossian, 
which Shield had begun, but declined to 
Snish owing- to a dispute with the manager. 
The success of this eabrt was empbatic, and 
from that time Reeve's services were in 
great demand at various theatres. He 
adapted Gluok's ' Orpbeua and Eurydlce,' 
produced at Covent Garden, 28 Feb. 1792, 
for Mrs, Billington's benefit; and in the 
same year he was appointed organist of St. 
Martin's, Ludgate Fiill, a post he resigned 
in 1802 on becoming joint-proprietor of 
Sadler's Wells Theatre, During this period 
Reeve was industriously composing music 
forplaysljke 'Tippoo Saib'(Covent Garden, 
June 1791); 'The Apparition' (1784); 
' Ramagh Drongh " (Covent Garden, 12 Nor. 
1798) ; ' Paul and Viiginia,' a popular suc- 
cess, written in collaboration with Mazzlnghi 
(Covent Garden, 1 May 1800); ' Chains of 
the Heart,' a comic opora, also with Moi- 
Kinghi (Covent Oorden, 9 Dee. ISOl, with 
Storace and Uraham in the cast) j ' The Ca- 
binet,' eomiooperabyDibdin,with music by 
Reeve, Ranirini, Braham, Corri, and othere 
(Covpiit Gnrden, 19 Feb. 1R02); 'The Ju- 
bilee,' a piiee tCorcaiaim written by DIbdIn 
in honour of the jubilee of George III, which 
was produced at Covent Garden for a charitv, 
2.^1 (>ct. 1809, but the performance was 
stopped bv the 'O. P.' combatants; and 
'TheOutsidc Passenger '(1811), lie also 
wrote 'The Juvenile Preceptor,' a pianoforte 
tutor (London, n,d,) 

Reeve, who had earned a comfortable 
independence, died 22 June 18lfi, at March- 
inont Street, Russell Square. He was a 
popular writer of comic songs ; and in those 
dramatic works in which he was associated 
with Mazxinghl the latter Is said to have 
composed the serious music, while Retve 
was entrusted with that In a lighter vein. 
A daughter of lieeve appeared at one time 
upon t!ie stage, making her d^but at Covent 
Garden as Ophelia. 

■^Odlton's Continnalion of Victor'* and Onl- 
Histories of Iho Theatrts of Iiondoo and 
. 1818; Biugiaphis Drsmatioa, 1812; 
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Genest's Account of the English Stage ; Parke's 
Musical Memoirs, i. pp. 265, 282, 296, 306, 341 ; 
Gent. Mag. 1815, i. 648 ; Georgian Era, iy. 524; 
Grove's Diet of Music ; Brit. Mus. Cat.] 

XV. il. Xj. 

REEVES, CHARLES (1815-1866), ar- 
chitect, was bom in 1816 at Fordingbridge, 
llampdiire. He studied under Thomas 
Leader of Romsey, and Messrs. Suter and 
Voysey of London, becoming eventually Mr. 
VoyseVs partner. He held the appointments 
of architect and surveyor to the metropoli- 
tan police from 1843, designing and super- 
intending forty-four new police-stations, 
and attending to dangerous structures and 
common lodging-houses. In 1847 he became 
architect to the county courts in England 
and Wales. He designed and superintended 
sixty-four new courts in various parts of the 
country, among others those at Bradford, 
Newcastle, Bolton, Derby, Walsall, Birken- 
head, Bristol, Sunderland, and Wolverhamp- 
ton. He designed Coalbrookdale churcn, 
Staffordshire (Illustr, London News, 1862, 
XX. 67, 68) ; the home for children of mis- 
sionaries at Highbury; and Pebblecombe 
House, Betch worth, Surrey. Most of his 
works were in the Italian style. A medal 
was awarded to him for services in connec- 
tion with the exhibitions of 1861 and 1862. 
He died at Halterworth, Komsey, on 6 Dec. 
looo. 

f Dictionary of Architecture ; Gent. Mag. 1867, 
i. 124.] C. D. 

REEVES, JOHN (1752 P-1829), king's 
printer, bom in 1752 or 1753, was son of 
John Reeves of St. Martin-in-the-Fields, 
London. He was educated on the founda- 
tion at Eton, but failing in his expectation 
of a fellowship at King's College, Cambridge, 
he matriculated on 31 Oct. 1771 at Merton 
College, Oxford, graduating B.A. in 1775. 
In 1778 he became fellow of Queen's College, 
and proceeded M.A. He was called to the 
bar from the Middle Temple in 1779, and 
was elected a bencher of the society in 1824 
^osvmi, Alumni Oxon. 1716-1886, iii. 1185). 
In 1780 he was appointed a commissioner of 
bankruptcy. In 1/91, upon a court of judi- 
cature being instituted at Newfoundland, 
Reeves was made chief justice, the appoint- 
ment being for a year ; he was again chosen 
in 1792. Owing to the antagonism of the 
merchants to the courts, the post was one of 
much difficulty, but Reeves by his ' firmness, 
courtesy, and resolute impartiality, finallv 
triumphed over all opposition.' Upon his 
return to England in the autumn of 1792, 
he found the public mind much agitated by 
the French reyolution. On his initiative 



an *■ Association for preserving Liberty and 
l^operty against Levellers and Republicans ' 
was organised; he became chairman on 
20 Nov., and branch associations were sub- 
sequently formed in London and the pro- 
vinces {Gent, Mag, 1793, pt. i. p. 48). Under 
the auspices of the association pamphlets in 
defence of the constitution were circulated 
among the people. In 1793 Reeves gave 
voluminous evidence before the House of 
Commons' committee on Newfoundland, 
which was printed in the parliamentary 
bluebook and also separately. For many 
years Reeves was superintendent of aliens. 
He was also law clerk to the board of trade, 
and from 1800 till his death one of the 
treasurers for the Literary Fund. In 1800 
Pitt, who entertained a high opinion of his 
abilities, appointed him to the office of king's 
printer, in conjunction with Messrs. Eyre & 
Strahan. 

Reeves died unmarried in Parliament 
Place, \Vestminster, on 7 Aug. 1829, and 
was buried on the 17th in the Temple Church. 
His parsimonious habits enabled him to 
amass considerable wealth. To distinipiished 
classical attainments he added a knowledge 
of Hebrew, while his legal acquirements 
were both extensive and accurate. In 1789 
he was elected fellow of the Society of /Vn- 
tiquaries, and in 1790 fellow of the Royal 
Society. 

In 1783 Reeves issued the first volume 
of his * History of the English Law, from 
the time of the Saxons to the end of the 
reign of Edward I,' 4to. A second volume, 
bringing the work to the end of Henry VH, 
was published in 1784, and in 1787 appeared 
a second edition of the book in four vols. 
8vo, with considerable additions, and a con- 
tinuation to the end of Philip and Mary : a 
third edition, also in four 8vo vols., being 
published in 1814. A fifth volume, contain- 
ing the reign of Elizabeth, was issued in 
1829, 8vo, together with an index to the 
whole work. Reeves's object in writing the 
book was to furnish the student with a 
guide to * Coke upon Littleton,' to which 
work it may be considered as an introduc- 
tion, as incorporated into the work is the 
whole of ' Glanville' and all the most valuable 
part of * Bracton.' A new edition by W. F. 
Finlason was published in 1869, 3 vols. 8vo. 

In 1795 Reeves published an anonymous 
pamphlet, entitled 'Thoughts on the Eng- 
lish Government, addres^ to the quiet 
good sense of the People of England in a 
series of Letters: Letter I,' 8vo. In this 
he maintained that the government and ad- 
ministration, with a few exceptions, rested 
' whoUy and solely on the king,' and that 
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' those two adjuncld of Parliament and Juries 
are Bubeidiarf and occasional.' Irritated b; 
this difparegement, the House of Commons 
appointed a committee to inquire iitlo the 
laatteT. On their report that the pamphlet 
VBswritten bji Ite«Tiw, the attorney-j^neral 
IVM order^ to prosecute him for a libel, and 
the information was tried on 30 May 1706. 
The jury considered the pamphlet a very im- 

J roper publication, but, beineof opinion that 
is motives were not such aa laid in the infor- 
mation, they found him not piUtj. Keeves, 
however, was not to be d^lerred by this 
prosecution. In 17H9 he published, etill 
anonymously, 'Letter the Second,' and in 
1800 'Letter the Third' and 'Letter the 
IPourth.' A full account of the controversy 
is mven in the ' Monthly Heriew' for lT9-i 
and 1800 (xviii. 44.% xxiii. 81). 

Reeves's other works are: 1. 'An Enquiry 
into the Nature of Properly and Estates as 
defined by the Laws of England,' 8vo, London, 
1779. 2. ' A Chart of Penal Laws, exhibit- 
lag by Lines and Colours an Historical View 
of Crimes and Punishments,' 177!*, engraved 
on two sheets. 3. ' Legal Considerations on 
the Regency, as far as reffards Ireland,' 8vo, 
London, 1789, 4. ' A History of the Law 
of Shipping and Navigation,' 8vo, London, 
1 792 (2nd edit. 1807). 5. ' History of the 
Government of the Island of Newfoundland, 
with an Appendix containing the Acts of 
rarliament made respecting the Trade and 
Fishery,' 8vo, 1793. 6, ' The Male-contents: 
a Letter to Francis Plowden, Esq.,' 8vo, 
London, 1794. 7. ' The Grounds of Alder- 
men Wilkes and Boydell's profound Petition 
for Peace examined and refuted,' 8vo, Lon- 
don, 1795, an anonymous pamphlet assumed 
to be by Reeves, l*. 'A Collation of the 
Hebrew and Greek Texts of the Psalms,' Svo, 

1800. 9. ' Considerations on theCoronalinn 
Oath to maintain the Protestant Reformed 
Peligion and the Settlement of the Church 
of England," 8vo, 1800 (2nd edit. 1801). 
10. ''Tho Case of Conacieiiee solved,' 8vo, 

1801. 11. 'A Proposal of a Bible Society 
for distributing Bibles on anew Plan,'Bvo, 
1805. 13. 'Observations on what is called 
the Catholic Bible,' 8vo, 1807. 13. ' Two 
Tracts shewing that Americans bom before 
the Independence are by the Laws of Eng- 
land not Aliens,' 6vo, 1814 and 1810, anony- 
mous, bixt known to be by Reeves. 

In his capacity of king's printer, Reeves 

fublished several editions of the Bible and 
'rayer Hook, such as ' The Book of Common 
Prayer, with Preface and Notes,' 8vo, 1801 
<12roo, 1807): 'The New Testament in 
Greek,' 8vo. 1803, and ' I'salte'-' xix 

AnglicatueHabnucuQi,' 13ioo ' 
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printed edition of the Bible waa issued by him 
in nine quarto volumes ; five of these con- 
sisted of notes, and the text of the Bible wu 
sold separately. 

His portrait has been engraved after » 
picture by Drummond. 

raent. Mag. 1829, pt. ii. pp. 468-71,482; 
AllibODe'B Diet, of Authors, ii. 1764 ; Mathia«'f 
Pursuits uf Literature, 14th edit. ItlOS, pp. 262, 
267 i ProK-ie's HisL of NewfoDDdlaad (iritb 
portrait).] G. G. 

REEVES, JOHN (1 774-1856), naturalist, 



1774. Left an orphan at an early age, he 
was educated at Christ's Hospital and after- 
wards entered the counting-house of a tea- 
broker, where he gained bo thorough a know- 
ledge of teas as to recommend him, in 1808, 
to the office of inspector of tea in England, 
in the service ot the East India Com- 
pany. In 1812 he proceeded to China ai 
assistant, and subsequently became chief in- 
spector of tea in the company's establishment 
at Canton. Here he devoted his leisure to 
investigating the resources of the country 
and to the pursuit of various branches of 
science. He procured specimens of oatunl 
products, especially such as promised to be 
of u«e or likely to serve as ornaments, and 
transmitted them to England. In this way 
he contributed very largely to the museums 
and gardens of this country, besides fn mi^h - 
ing material for study (o various learned so- 
cieties, especially the Horticultural Society. 
The Wittaria einmnt was thus introduced 
into this country. The drawings by native 
artists of fish, supplemented by specimens 
sent by him,' furnished the groundwork of 
Sir John Richardson's ' Report oa the Ich- 
thyology of the Seas of China and Japan' 
{Brit. Atsoe. Sep. 1815). A great number 
of these and other drawings, by native 
artists, are now preserved in the natural 
history department of the British Kluseum. 

Reeves became a fellow of the Royal and 

Innean societies in 1817. Ilia sole literary 
production appears to have been 'An Ac- 
count of some of the Articles of the Materia 
Medica employed by the Chinese,' which 
was published in the ' Transactions of the 
Medical Botanical Society,' 1828. 

Reeves returned to England in 1831, and 
resided at Clapham, where he died on 
23 March 1656. 

[Proc Linn. Soc 18S6-6. pp. xliii-ilv; Koj. 
Soc. Cftt.J B. B. W. 

BEEVES, WILLIAM (1667-1726), 
divine, the son of William Reeves, waa born 
at Flitwick in BedTordshire about Christ- 
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mastime 1667 (MS. Cat, of Fellows of King's 
Coll.) He was educated at Cambridge, 
where he graduated from K'lng^s College, 
B.A. in 1688 and M.A. in 1692. He was 
elected a fellow of his college, but had to 
resign his fellowship upon marriage about , 
May 1689, and five years later (9 Au^. 1694) | 
was presented by George Berkeley, hrst earl 
of Berkeley [q. v.], to the living of Cranford 
in Middlesex. On 1 Aug. 1711, upon the death 
of Abraham Brooksbank, he became vicar of j 
St. Mary's, Reading, and was shortly after- 
wards appointed a chaplain to Queen Anne. | 
In 1 7 16 he completed his valuable ' Apologies I 
of Justin Martyr, Tertullian, and Minucius 
Felix in Defence of the Christian Religion, I 
with theCommonitoryof Vincentius Lirinen- ' 
sis concerning the Primitive Rule of Faith,' 
a translation, with notes and a preliminary 
discourse upon each author, upon which he | 
had been engaged for upwards of seven years 
(London, 2 vols. 8vo). The notes are | 
learned and perspicuous, and the work 
afforded a useful mtroduction to patristic ; 
study (cf. Obmb, Bibl, Biblica, p. 368). I 
R^ves died at Reading on 26 March 1726, { 
and was buried near the altar in St. Maiy's 
Church. Heleffc a widow, who died in 1728, 
and two daughters. A collection of fourteen 
of his sermons (detailed in Darling's CycL 
BibL p. 2621) was printed in 1729 from a 
manuscript which he had already prepared 
for press (London, 8vo). The first of these, 
an election sermon, on * The Fatal Conse- 
quences of Bribery exem])lified in Judas' 
(Matt, xxvii. 8, 4), ' has been found very 
useful' (Dabling); it was separately re- 
printed, 1733 and 1753, London, 8vo. 

[Chalmers's Biogr. Diet. xxvi. 108-9; Nouvelle 
Biogr. G^n^rale; Grad. Cantabr.; Newcourt's 
Repertorium, i. 596; Coatee's Reading, 1802, pp. 
102-16 ; McClintock aud Strong's Cyclopsedia ; 
Allibone's Diet, of Engl. Lit. 1704; Works of 
the Learned ; information from Charles E. Grant, 
esq., librarian of King's College.] T. S. 

REEVES, WILLIAM, D.D. (1816- 
1892), Irish antiquary, and bishop of Down, 
Connor, and Dromore, was the eldest 
child of Boles D'Arcy Reeves, an attorney, 
and his wife Mary, fourth daughter of Cap- 
tain Jonathan Bruce Roberts, who fought 
at the battle of Bunker's Hill, and was 
afterwards land agent to the Earl of Cork. 
He was bom at Charleville, co. Cork, 
16 March 1815, in the house of his ma- 
ternal grandfather. He was sent in 1823 
to the school of John Browne in Leeson 
Street, Dublin, and afterwards to that of 
the Rev. Edward (^eoghegan. He entered 
Trinity College, Dublin, in October 1830, 
and obtained a Hebrew prize immediately 

YOL. XLVli. 



after entrance. He became a scholar in his 
third year, and graduated A.B. in the spring 
term 183o. He then proceeded to study medi- 
cine, won the Berkeley medal, and graduated 
M.B. in 1837. His object was to be able to 
practise among the poor of his parish when 
ordained. He was ordained deacon at Hills- 
borough, CO. Down, 18 March 1838, and be- 
came curat« of Lisbum, co. Antrim. He 
was ordained priest at Derry, 2 June 1839, 
and in 1841 became perpetual curate of Kil- 
conriola, co. Antrim. 

Reeves*s first publication, printed at Bel- 
fast in 1845, was * A Description of Nendrum, 
commonly called Mahee Island.' On 14 Dec. 
1846 he was elected a member of the Royal 
Irish Academy. In 1847 he published in 
Dublin ' Ecclesiastical Antiouities of Down, 
Connor, and Dromore,' whicn has ever since 
continued the chief work of reference with 
regard to the ecclesiastical history and topo- 
graphy of that part of Ireland. In 1849 he 
was made master of the diocesan school at 
Ballymena, and its stipend was a welcome 
addition to the 110/. a year which had been 
his sole income before. When his father died 
in 1852 he inherited his landed estate in Cork, 
but generously divided it with his brothers 
and sisters. In 1850 the Irish Archaeological 
Society published his ' Acts of Archbishop 
Colton,' a volume which does for the diocese of 
Derry what his former book had accomplished 
for his own diocese. In both, medisval re- 
cords are illuminated by a minute knowledge 
of the modem local topography, and of all 
that had been written or was traditional 
about the districts mentioned. Sixteen 
papers of varying importance, but all show- 
ing original work, lollowed, chiefly in the 
* ftoceedings of the Royal Irish Academy ' 
and in the * Ulster Journal of ArchcBology ; ' 
and in 1857 he published in Dublin his 
most famous work, ' The Life of St. Columba, 
Founder of Hy, written by Adamnan, ninth 
Abbot of that Monastery, to which are 
added copious Notes and Dissertations.' 
This large volume remains the most learned 
and the fullest collection of knowledge of 
ancient Irish ecclesiastical affairs published 
since the time of John Colgan [q. v.J ; Reeves 
is only less than Colgan, inasmuch as he was 
not acouainted with the Irish language. The 
text 01 the life (every page of wUch is care- 
fully annotated) is taken from a manuscript 
of the eighth century. The preparation of 
this book solaced his grief for the loss of his 
first wife, his cousin Emma, daughter of 
Thomas Reeves of Carlisle, whom he had 
married on 8 Jan. 1838, and who died on 
12 Oct. 1855, leaving nine children. 

The ' Life of St. Columba ' was approved 
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by the learned throughout Europe, and 
Reeves was elected an nonorary member of 
the Societies of Antiquaries of Scotland and 
of Zurich, but in his own university he failed 
to obtain the professorship of ecclesiastical 
history, for wnich he applied. Dr. James 
Henthorn Todd [q. v.J, a fellow student in 
Irish ecclesiastical history, thereupon pre- 
sented him to the vicarage of Lusk, co. Dub- 
lin, worth 170/. a year, and he went into 
residence there 30 Dec. 1867. On 19 Dec. 
1861, Lord J. G. Beresford, then archbishop 
of Armagh, nominated him librarian of Ar- 
magh, a post of greater emolument than his 
vicarage, and tenable with it. He went to 
reside in the librarian's house at Armagh, 
and was allowed by Archbishop Whately to 
keep a curate at Lusk, where ne continued 
to preach on Sundays. In November 1865 he 
was presented to the rectory of Tynan, near 
Armagh, and resigned Lusk, but remained 
librarian of Armagh. In 1869 he was a candi- 
date for the librarianship of Trinity College, 
Dublin, but was not elected. In 1871 the 
university conferred on him the honorary 
degree of LL.D. He was already D.D., but 
never proceeded bevond the degree of bache- 
lor of medicine. The Eing*s and Queen^s 
Ck)llege of Physicians in Dublin elected him 
a fellow in 1864. In 1875 he was made 
dean of Armagh, and on 18 March 1886 
was elected by the clergy and laity of the 
diocese bishop of Armagh and Clogher. The 
archbishop of Armagh, under the regula- 
tions made after the disestablishment, was 
to be elected by the bishops, and the bishop 
of Armagh and Clogher, if not appointed 
archbishop, was to succeed immediately to 
the diocese made vacant by the appoint- 
ment. The bishops in June 1886 elected 
Dr. Knox to the primacy of all Ireland, and 
on 29 June 1886 Reeves was consecrated 
bishop of Down, Connor, and Dromore. He 
left with regret the library at Armagh, 
where many volumes of records copied by his 
hand remain. He went to live at Conway 
House, Dunmurry, in the south of Antrim, 
and administered his diocese with energy. 
He was in 1891 elected president of the 
Royal Irish Academy, to whose publica- 
tions, and in other places, he contributed 
more than fifty original napers after his 
publication of his * Life of Uolumba,' besides 
editing part of the works of James Ussher 
[q. v.], and writing many indexes and notes 
to the works of others. He had also made 
large preparations for editing the * Book of 
Armagh, a manuscript written there early 
in the ninth century, which he purchased 
for 800/. at a time when his means were 
small [see MacMoteb, Flosence], and 



which Primate Beresford afterwards bought 
from him and gave to the library of Trinity 
College, Dublin, with a sum of money to 
defray the cost of an edition. It is in its 
original leather sack with straps, and Reeves 
used to carry it about suspended from his neck 
and under his waistcoat. On 26 Dec. 1891 
he married, in Dublin, as his second wife, 
his cousin, Charlotte Townley. He was at- 
tacked, on 6 Jan. 1892, while still in Dublin, 
by pneumonia, died on 12 Jan., and was 
buried on 15 Jan. at Armagh. 

Reeves was a tall man with an aquiline 
nose, well-formed head, and bright expressive 
eyes. His conversation was always interest- 
ing, full of learning, and enlivened by a 
ready wit. He knew a thousand pleasing 
stories, and told them admirably, lie was 
the friend of John 0*Donovan, of Todd, and 
of all in Ireland who cared for historical 
learning; while in the districts in which his 
life was spent he was liked and admired by 
people in every rank of society and of every 
shade of opinion Tcf. PB0THEB0,Zf/e of Brad- 
shawj p. 302). A portrait is prefixed to his 
life by Lady Ferguson, and at the end of the 
same book is a complete bibliogra^y of his 
works by John Ribton Garstin, B J). 

fLady Ferguson's Life of Reeves, Dablin, 
1893 ; Works ; personal knowledge.] X. M. 

REGAN, MORICE (fl, 1171), Irish in- 
terpreter, is stated in an old French poem, 
of which the only text {Carew MSS., Lam- 
beth Palace, No. 596) begins * Par soen de- 
meinelatimer,*to have act^ed as an interpreter 
(1. 1) and herald, or envoy (U. 422, 1657) in 
the service of Diarmaid MacMurchada[q. v.], 
king of Leinster. The poem professes to be 
founded on a history (1. 7) of King Diarmaid, 
written by the interpreter, and gives an 
account of the flight of MacManuiada, of 
the landings of Robert FitzStephen, Morice 
de Prendergast, Maurice FitzGerald, Rav- 
mond le Gros, and Earl Strongbow ; of the 
death of MacMurchada, and subsequent 
events up to the taking of Limerick in the 
autumn of 1175. Regan is said in the poem 
(1. 422) to have been sent by Diarmaid into 
Wales with offers of lands or other rewards 
to any who would support his cause in arms. 
In the third and only other passage in which 
his name is mentioned he is sent to the citi- 
zens of Dublin, then besieged by Strongbow, 
Miles de Cogan, and Diarmaid, to demand 
their surrender and thirty hostages. The 
text of the poem (1. 1844) mentions the 
canonisation of Lawrence OToole as ' Seint 
Laurence' in December 1225, and cannot 
therefore have been written before about 
1226. The manuscript is probably half a 
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eenturj Uter than this date. Morice Regan 
tBnoCmentionedelsewhere. The name Regui, 
in Irish Ua Uiaeain, ia extant in the southern 
f^TtB at Ireland, aud one of the tribes settled 
round Tara in Maath bore the name (O'DcB- 
BAOAiir, ed. O'Uonovan, pp. 1, 6). 

[HairU's Hibflcaico, Dulilio, 1770, containBan 
iDaeenrata tnuktion of the poem. In 1837 
William Pickering prioted ths Freocb loit, 
edited b; F. Michel, with an Introduction bj 
Thomaa Wright. An Hccumla text and trans- 
lation were pablithed at Ozfoid io 1893 bj 
O. H. Orpsn, andar tbe imai^naTj title of ' The 
8(N« of Dcnnot and tbe Eail.'] N. M. 

BBQENBAIJ) (^. 106u), chancellor of 
Edward the Confessor, has been deemed the I 
first EnffUsh chancellor on record. But on 
Leofric (d. 1072) [q. v.] becoming bishop of 
Crediton (Exeter) in 1016, Florence of Wor- ' 
ceater styles Leofric 'cancellariua regis.* Tbe 
«*rlieat appearance of Ke^nbald is a» ' Rein- 
bnldus preabyter,' a witness to Edward's 
Ezet«rcharter(a((f.Di>/.No.791)iQ 1050, 
but Kemble questioned its authenticitj. _He , 
witnesseeas ' cancel Isrius' arojal chaileT of 
1062 (i6. No. 813), and as ■ llengebold can- 
cheler'a writ of Edward after lUo3(ti. No. 
891). Charters of 1060 (Ranurn Cart. fol. 
139),106l,andl066, which hewitneS8ea(CW. 
Dipl Nos. 810, 824, S-lTi), are doubtful. Mr. 
Freeman pronounced him a ' Norman '(Norm. 
Conq. ii. 367), but without authority. A 
charter of Edward to him as ' R«iubold min 
preost ' is printed in ' Archeologia ' (xivi. 
356), and confirms to him sac and eoc, which 



styles him ' my priest, confirming him in his 
lands and granting him fresh ones. 

In Domeaday he is found in several coun- 
ties, both as a tenant- in-chief and as an 
under-tenant. In the former capacity he 
held in Qloucostershire lands at Ampton, 
IMffield, Northcote, and I'reston, in Dor- 
•et at Pulhain, in ^^'iltsl)ire at Latton, in 
Berkshire at Coohham, Ha^bome, and As- 
ton, and in Buckinghamshire at lloveney. 
He also held the church of Frome, Somerset, 
with its estates, and land at Bodicote, Ox- 
fordshire. He seems also to hare held the 
church of Milbome, Somerset, with Frome, 
as well u that of Cheltenham. The ' Sur- 
vey' also enters him — styling him 'Rein- 
tNuduE Caneeler ' — -as having held an es- 
tate in Herefordshire under the Confessor. 
Domesday also meni ions his brother as hold- 
iag Ampnev St. Peter, under Gloucester 
ASbey; and Mr. Ellis (Domadai/ TenanU 
<tf OlotieetttrtAirt, p. Ill) haa well aog- 
geated that Elward Reinbaldaon, who held 
lud at Aldaworth in 1060, was his son. 



Henry I endowed Cirencester Abbey with 
' the lands of Reinbald the priest ' (3fon. 
Attgl. ii. 177), and Letand states that he was 
dean of the Colle^ of I'rebendaries it n^ 
placed (Itinerary, li. 49), and that his epitaph 
there ran ' Hie jacet Rembaldus presbyter 

Juondam hujus eccleaiie decanus et tempore 
Idwardi llegis Angiie csncellariua.' This 
story is supported by his beinr once styled 
in Domesday ' Heinbaldus de Cirecestre ' (i. 
63). The charter of Henry I (ut 8Hpra)Jis 
valuable for its list of his possessions. He 
probably held, besides his estates, ' sixteen 
churches, rich in tithes and glebe ' {Feudal 
England, p. 426). 

[Kemble'a Codei Diplomalicm ; Archwologia ; 
Domesday Book ; Bristol and GIODcestcrahirs 
Archeeologicol Society, vol, iv.; IloQad'H Feailal 
England ; Litland'ii Itinarury.] J. H. R. 

BEaiMOBTER or BEQEMOBTER, 
ASSUEKUS, M.D, (1014-1650), physician, 
son of the llev. Ambrose Ilegemorter, was 
born in Iioudon in December 1014, and 
baptised at the Dutch church in Austin 
Friars, 6 Jan. 1615. He was educated at 
the school of Thomas Farnaby [q. v.], and 
afterwards studied medicine at Ley den, 
where he graduated M.D. 11 Feb. 1638, 
maintaining a thesis on ague. On 29 March 
1030 he was incorporated M.D. at Oxford. 
He began practice in London, and became a 
licentiate of the College of Physicians, 
30 Sept. 1639, a candidate or member, 
22 Dec. 10i2, and a fellow, 11 Nov. 1643. 
He delivered the Qulstonian lectures in 
IQlTi, and was a censor in 1649. He was 
one of the three physicians who about 1644 
hefiAn the investigation of rickets. At the 
end of the preface to the famous 'Tractatus 
de Rachitide,' published in 1650, his initials 
ere the last, following those of Francis 
Glisson, M.D. [q. vj, and George Bate, M.D. 



! had 



ferences with Glisson, who was the real au- 
thor of the book, aa Is stated in the preface. 
Regimorter lived in Lime Street, London, 
and bad a large practice as a physician. He 
died 25 Nov. 1660, and left 201. to the 
College of Physicians. He had a son, 
AhasueruB, who was bom in 1649, and 
entered Wadham College, Oxford, 22 July 
1664. 

[Monk's CollofPhyi. i.Z3»: Foster's Alomnt 
Oioii.;01isKin'sTnctutiudsRachitids,prsratio, 
Lryden. 1671.] N. M. 

REGINALD, called Oodfuetsos {d. 
944 P), kin^ of the Danes, was great^rondson 
of Ivar fieinlaus and son of the Gocurey who 
invaded England in 918 ; his mother waa an 
Englishwoman. He had four brothers — Olaf 
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[see Olap Godpretson], Lachtin (d, 947), 
Albdan or Halfdene (d. 9i>6), and Blacar 
(d, 948) ( War of the GaedMl, p. 279, Rolls 
Ser.) lie is possibly the Reginald Godfrey- 
son mentioned bv Gaimar (L'Estone des 
Enffles, ii. 112, Rolls Ser.), who took York in | 
923, and next year entered into a treaty with 
Edward the elder, and made persons sub- 
mission to him (A.S.Chron. ii. 84, Rolls Ser., 
but cf. Sym. Duwblm. vol. ii. p. xxix, Rolls 
Ser.) In 943, probably in succession to his 
brother, Olaf Godfreyson, he was ruling in 
Northumbria as joint king with Olaf Sitric- 
son [q. v.], with whom he accepted Chris- 
tianity, and allied himself closely with King 
Edmund (A.-S. Chron. p. 90). When, how- 
ever. King Edmund had returned to Wes- 
sex next year, the two Danish kings made 
a raid into the midlands to win back their 
lost territory. King Edmund drove them 
from the country and annexed Northumbria 
{ib.) The date of Reginald's death is not 
known. Several of the Irish annals mention 
a son who was slain in 942 {AnnaU of the 
Four Masters^ ii. 646-7, ed. O'Donovan). 

[In addition to the Huthorities cited in the 
text, see Langebek s Script. Rer. Dan. i. «3, ii. 
149, 415; Flor. Wig. i. 129,133-4 (Engl. Hist. 
Soc.) ; Brompton ap. Twysden, Decern Scriptt. p. 
835, Ethelwerd ap. Petrie, Mon. Brit. i. 520, 
Hen. Hunt. Hist. Angl. pp. 159. 162; Barth. de 
Cotton, Hist. Angl. pp. 22-3, Richard of Ciren- 
cester, Spec. Hist. ii. 57, 80, Chronicon Seotoruin, 
p. 205 (all Rolls Ser.) ; Chron. de Mnilros, pp. 
27-9 (Btmnatyno Clul)): Robertson's Scotland 
under hpr Early Kings, i. 67, 70; Skene's Celtic 
Scotland, i. 361.] A. M. C-e. 

REGINALD or RAINALD {d. 1097), 
abbot of Abingdon, Berkshire, was a secular 
clerk and one of the chaplains of William, 
duke of Normandy. He became a monk of 
Jumieges, and Duke William, then king of 
England, gave him at Rouen the abbacy of 
Abingdon on 19 June 1085 (Historia de 
AbinydoHj ii. 15, 40), his predecessor .Ethel- 
helm, also formerly a monk of Jumidges, 
having died on 10 Sept. 1084 {ib, p. 11). 
The king sent him to Walkelin, bisliop of 
Winchester, to be installed in his office. He 
was received at Abingdon on 18 July, and 
on 15 Aug. was hallowed by Osmund fq. v.], 
bishop of Sarum. The tenants of the aobey 
had vigorously resisted the Conqueror's rule, 
and the house had accordingly suffered (ib. 
i. 486, 493 ; Norman Conquest, iv. 33, 37-8, 
469) ; but some return to prosperity seems 
to have begun under Abbot ./^thelhelm, 
and it increased during the earlier years of 
Reginald's abbacy. In 1087 Gilbert of Ghent 
presented the monastery with a house in the 
Strand, London, with a chapel dedicated to 



the Holy Innocents, which he bad given to 
it in yEthelhelm's time, but had resumed at 
his death. It became the abbot's London 
lodging (^Historia de Abinffdon, ii. 15-16). 
On the accession of William Rufus, Reginald 
helped him in the distribution of his father's 
treasure among the minsters and other 
churches of England and the poor (ib, p. 41). 
At this time Rufus held him in high esteem, 
and gave a charter to him and his house. 
Though Reginald disposed of some of the 
convent's property to his son and personal 
friends, he set about rebuilding the church 
of the monastery with much earnestness, 
using materials and treasure collected for 
that purpose by his predecessor ; and, in order 
to insure the co-operation of the villeins on 
the conventual estates, gathered them to- 
gether and announced that several customs 
that pressed hardly upon them should be 
done away, provided that they would give the 
full tithes of their harvest for the restoration 
of the church. Robert of Oily or d'Oilgi 
fq. v.] was led by a dream to restore certam 
land that he had unjustly taken from the 
house in Abbot vEthelhelm's time, and also 
gave a large sum towards the building. After 
a time, however, enemies of the abbot set 
the king against him, so that his former re- 
gard for him was changed to hat« ; and he 
deprived the convent of much of its property. 
The king having crossed to Normandy m 
November 1097, Reginald followed him, pro- 
bably on the convent's business, and aied 
there before the end of the year (i*A. p. 42). 
His son William he caused to be well 
educated and to take holy orders. He pre- 
sented him to the convent living of Marcham, 
near Abingdon, with some of the convent 
property. When taken with his last sickness 
m the time of Abbot Faricius, he assumed 
the monastic habit at Abingdon, and restored 
to the convent the church and land that he 
had received from his father {ib, p. 131). 

[Historia de Abingdon, ii. passim (Rolls Ser.); 
Freeman's Norman Conquest, iv. 33, 37-8, 734, 
and William Rufus, ii. 265 «., 380-1 ».] 

W. H. 

REGINALD of Canterbury (ft, 1112), 
Latin poet, was bom and brought up at a 
place which he eulogises in one of his poems 
as * Fagia ; ' of this place a certain Aimeric, 
to whom another of his poems (* Domino 
suo Americo Fagiensi') is addressed, was 
lord. The authors of the * Histoire Litt6- 
raire de la France* (ix. 170-1) suppose that 
Fagia was in Normandy, guessing that a 
letter of St. Anselm addressed to Boiso, abbot 
of Bee (Anselmi Epistolee, iii. 22), in which 
he sends a greeting to the abbot's brother 
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Reginald [Rainaldusl may refer to Reginald 
of Canterbury. If this were so, Ke^nald 
would be the son of a man named Aimeric 
and his wife Lezelina. But in that case he 
would have been bom on a monastic estate 
in the neighbourhood of Kouen, and not, as 
the poet certainly was, under the shadow of 
the castle of a powerful lay lord (see his 
poem, Ad Fagiam castellum). Besides, there 
18 reason to believe that the abbot's brother 
Reffinald, who died after 1136, the date of 
ADtwt Boso's death, did not leave the monas- 
tery of Bee {Vita Bosonis ap. Lanfranci 
Opera, i. 327, 337). The name Keginald was 
ao common at that time that it cannot safely 
be made a basis of conjecture. Another 
theory, for which no reason is given, places 
Fagia vaguely in the south of France 
(W RIGHT, Biographia Britannica Literaria, 
ii. 77). The solution of the doubt must be 
found in the name of the place and in the 
name of ita lord. It is suggested, then, 
that the poet's Fagia represents Tiffauges or 
Tifauge (Lat. Theofagium), in the north of 
Poitou, on the little river S^vre, which in 
Reginald's time belonged to Aimeric, vis- 
count of Thouars, called ' de Theofagiis ' from 
his castle there. This Aimeric was a power- 
ful lord. He married Mahaut or Agnes, 
daughter of William VII, count of Poitou 
and duke of Aquitaine, and the magnificence 
of the life at the castle of Fagia, on which 
the poet dilates, may well have been found 
in Aimeric's castle at Tiffauges (Becueil des 
HistorienSf xii. 409; L*Art de verifier lea 
Dates f X. 108). If this identification is cor- 
rect, Reginald's Fagia became notorious in 
the fifteenth century as the scene of some of 
the worst infamies laid to the charge of its 
lord, Gilles de Retz, the original of Blue 
Beard. The ruins of the castle are still to 
be seen, and include some building that may 
have stood in the time of the poet and his 
lord, the Viscount Aimeric. 

Reginald became a monk of St. Augus- 
tine's, Canterbury. That he was previously 
a monk of Bee, and came over to England in 
consequence of the coming of Anselm, is pro- 
bable, but is a matter of mere conjecture. 
Rewrote a large quantity of verses in rhym- 
ing hexameters. Some are addressed to An- 
aelm, one poem to Gilbert Crispin, abbot of 
Westminster, who died 6 Dec. 1117(-<47i^/o- 
8axon Chronicle, an. 1117), and one to Hugh, 
aub-prior of St. Pancras, Canterbury, pos- 
sibly Hugh de Flory, who became abbot of 
St. Augustine's, and died 1124 (Thorne, 
cols. 1794-8). He lent his poems to the 
famous scholar Ilildebert, bishop of Le 
Mans, consecrated in 1097, and translated 
to the see of Tours in 1126, who in return 



sent him a highly complimentary letter 
(HiLDEBEBT, Ofera, iii. 180, £p. 15). Some 
verses of compliment were also addressed to 
him by Thomas, archbishop of York, who 
died in 1 1 14. They refer to his longest poem, 
which was therefore written before that date. 
It is in six books, containing about 3,390 
lines, and is a life of St. Malchus, a Syrian 
hermit, whose life was written by St. Jerome. 
Like the rest of his poems, it is in leonine 
hexameters, and is dedicated to Baldwin, 
prior of St. Andrew's, Rochester, and the 
brethren there. Reginald describes his minor 
poems variously as * versus reciproce leoni- 
tatis,' * versus dicaces,' and * trilices.* He 
wrote with grammatical accuracy, with much 
spirit, and some taste, his poem in twenty- 
seven stanzas, * Ad Fagiam castellum,' being 
specially pleasing. He shows acquaintance 
with some Latin poets of classical times, and 
mixes up the language of paganism with 
Christian sentiment. There is no ground 
for the assertion of Pits that he understood 
Greek. His poems are preserved in beautiful 
handwriting in Cotton. MS. Vespas. E. iii., 
and in the Bodleian Library in Laud. MS. 
Miscell. 40, and in part in ^liscell. 500. 

[Cotton. MS. Vespas. E. iii. ; Ilildebert, Opp* 
iii. 180, Anseloi, Opp. ii. 60 (both ed. Migne) ; 
Croke'8 Essay on . . . Rhyming Latin Verse, pp. 
63- 82, with extracts from the poems ; Bale's 
Script. Brit. Cat. cent. xii. 82; Pits, De Anglise 
Script, pp. 893-4.] W. H. 

REGINALD of Coldinoham or of 
Dfruam (Jl. 1170) f hagiologist,was probably 
either a native of Coldingham or was sent 
from his monastery of Durham as a monk to 
the cell at Coldingham. lie was commis- 
sioned by Prior Thomas of Durham (1156- 
1162) and by Ailred of Kievaux [see Ethel- 
red, 1009 P-1166] to visit the hermit Godric 
[(J. v.] at Finchale, near Durham, with a view 
to writing the hermit's life. Godric reluctantly 
allowed Reginald to undertake the task. 
AVhen Godric*s end drew near, Reginald took 
care of the bed-ridden saint, and wrote down 
all that he said while it was still fresh in his 
memory. Godric blessed Reginald's com- 
pleted work, and forbade any one to see the 
biography before his death in 1170. I'nder 
Reginald's care the life of Godric was twice 
rewritten with enlargements, the third and 
last recension being dedicated to Hugh de 
Pudsey [q. v.], bishop of Durham. 

At the suggestion, and partly with the 
help, of Ailred of Rievaux, Reginald next 
compiled his life of St. Cuthbert, which is 
brouffht down to 1178. The work is pre- 
ceded by a letter addressed to Ailred, who 
died in 1166, before the completion of the 
work. The lives of Godric and Cuthbert 
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have both been edited for the Surtees So- 
ciety. Two other works by Reginald are 
known : a life of Oswald , king and martyr, 
addressed to Henry, sub-prior of Durham 
(of which the greater part has been printed 
in Stm. Dunelm. ed. Arnold, Rolls Ser. 
vol. i. App. iii.) ; and a life of St. Ebba of 
Coldingham, which Capgrave abbreviated; 
the original is extant in Bodleian MS. Fair- 
fax 6, ff. 164-73). 

[Surtees Society, Vita Oodrici, ed. Stevenson, 
and Libellus de Miraculis Cathberti (for this 
edition the copy in Fairfax MS. 6 was not con- 
sulted) ; Simoon of Durham, ed. Arnold ; Hardy's 
Cat. i. 306, &c.] M. B. 

REQINALDy Eabl op Cornwall (rf. 
1176), was a natural son of Henry I by Sibil, 
daughter and, in her issue, coheir of Robert 
Corbet of Jjongden, Shropshire (ErroN, vii. 
145, 159, 181), and was probably born be- 
tween 1110 and 1 1 1 5 (tft. ) I lis mother was 
afterwards the wife of Herbert Fitzllerbert, 
and was living in 1 157, when, as the * mother 
of Earl lieginald,' she is entered as in receipt 
of 5/. a year from a crown manor. Reginald 
is not mentioned in Mr. Freeman's list of 
Henry 1*8 illegitimate issue ( William Hufus, 
ii. 379-382),but the* Continuator'of William 
of Jumi^ges (lib. x. cap. 27) speaks of him 
as one of Henry's three natural sons, living 
when ho wrote, who as yet had not been 
provided for. Mr. Eyton believed that he 
was allowed to retain the barony of Robert 
Corbet for life, to the prejudice of the legiti- 
mate heirs (vii. 151). 

Reginald's name is first found in the pipe 
roll of 1130, where it occurs (with that of 
his sister Gundrada) under Wiltshire, while 
he also appears under Surrey, as a landowner. 
He seems, iw * Reginald the king's son,' to 
have attended King Stephen's great Easter 
court in 1136 ( Geoffrey de Mandeville^ p. 
263), but in 11:58 he is found, with Baldwin 
de Uedvers and Stephen de Mandevilie, 
ravaging the Cotontin, till defeated by En- 
guerrand de Sai (Okd. Vit.) He is said by 
William of Malmesbury to have been created 
Earl of Cornwall by his half-brother, the 
Earl of Gloucester, in 1140, but this state- 
ment is doubtful ( Geoffrey de Mandevilie y p. 
08). He certainly, however, at this period 
married the daughter of William Fitz- 
Richard(8ee Pipe lloll, 31 Hen. I), a Cornish 
magnate, who had charge of the county for 
the king, but now handed it over to Regi- 
nald {Gesta Stephaniy p. 64). He at once 
made it a base of operations against Stephen, 
and his lawless raids brought about his ex- 
communication by the bishop of Exeter. 
The king soon marched against him, recovered 
some castles, and left Earl Alan to wage war 



against him (t^.) On Stephen's capture next 
year (1141) Reginald accompani^ the em- 
press on her progress, witnessmg her charters 
tirst as ' Fiho Regis,' and then as 'comite 
filio Regis,' which implies that he was created 
an earl about April 1141 (Geoffrey deMan^ 
devillejV^. 68, 82). He was present with 
her at Oxford in July (ib. pp. 123, 125), and 
accompanied her to the siege of Winchester 
{Gefta Stephanij p. 79). 

He is again traced by charters, as with her 
at Devizes ( Geoffrey de Mandevilie^ pp. 234, 
418; Add. Chart, No. 19577), between 
1144 and 1147, and was captured by his 
nephew Philip while on a mission from 
Maud to Stephen, seemingly in 1146 (Gesta, 
p. 119). In April 1152 he attended a coun- 
cil held at Lisieux to urge that Henir (now 
Duke of Normandy) should come to England 
(Rob. Tor. p. 164). In June 1152 he made 
terms with the bishop of Salisbury (Sar. Doe, 
p. 23). From his langnage on this occasion 
he appears to have claimed to hold pleas of 
the crown on behalf of his nephew Heniy. 
The following year he is found with Henry 
himself at Bristol (6rm^a/(M7M/yX. 12; Jeatbs, 
Berkeley Charters^ p. 2), and at Wallingford 
(Geoffrey de Mandecillej p. 419). 

From Henry's coronation (19 Dec. 1154) 
the earl is found in constant attendance on 
him (Eyton, pp. 2- 16), accompanying him to 
the siege of Bridgnorth (May 1155), and 
to Dover (January 1 15(J) on his departure for 
Normandy (ib. p. 1 ; Geoffrey de Mandevilie^ 
p. 236). In addition to his earldom of Corn- 
wall, with its territorial possessions, he was 
provided for out of the crown lands in 
Devonshire and Somerset to the amount of 
more than 160/. a year (Hot. Pip. 4 Hen. II). 
His name occurs among the witnesses to the 
const it ut ions of Clarendon in 1 164, and Henry 
employed him with others to win the pri- 
mate's assent to them beforehand (Roo. Hov. 
i. 222). At the council of Northampton 
(October 1164) he was sent, with the Earl 
of I-icicester, to visit Becket when lying ill. 
and again to announce to him the sentence 
of the barons (ib. pp. 226, 228). Early in 
11C6 he sent in, witJi the other magnates, 
the return of his knight*s fees in Devonshire 
and Cornwall (Hall, Liber Ruheusy p. 261), 
215 in number, and seems from the pipe roll 
of 1168 to have also administered the fief of 
his son-in-law, Richard, earl of Devon, who 
had died in 1162 (Ron. Tor. p. 213; see 
Redvers, Family of). He is found at Win- 
chester as a chief adviser of Henry *the 
young king,' in October 1170 {Engl. Mitt. 
liev. vi. 367), and at Pembroke with the king 
himself (MoRANT, History o/JEsmx, i. 331) » 
year later (October 1171). In 1173, when 
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the rebellion broke out, the earl, supporting 
the king's cause, joined Richard ae Luci 
[q. y.1 in time to take part in the battle of 
r omnam (Itoo. Hoy. h. 54). lie was also 
with him the previous July, when Leicester 
waa stormed and burnt (i6. ii. 57). lie served 
as sheriff of Devonshire from 1173 to his 
death in 1175. Mr. Eyton has shown 
(Itinerary of Henry II, p. 192) that he died 
(at Chertsey) 1 July in that year. He was 
buried at Readinfl<KoB. Tor. p. 208). 

There is some difiiculty about his children. 
Robert of Torigny says (ib.) that the king 
seized on his fief igt the use of his son John, 
only giving small portions of it to the earl's 
daughters. These were Dionys, wife of 
Richard, earl of Devon (d. 1162); Matilda, 
wife of Robert, count of Meulan (Rob. Tor. 
p. 227), who brought him two manors in 
Cornwall (Stapleton, ii. cxcvii, cciii); 
and Sara, who married, in 1159, Ademar, 
vicomte of Limoges (Etton, Itinerary , p. 
48). Mr. Eyton, who had specially studied 
the subject, assigned him one legitimate son, 
Nicholas, who left no lawful issue {History 
of Shropshire, vii. 159). His natural son, 
Henry * FitzCount,* a man of some note, re- 
ceived, in 1194, from Richard J the manors 
of Kerswell and Diptford, Devonshire, 
which, according to the 'Testa de Kevill,' 
had belonged to nis father (Round, Ancient 
Charters, p. 101), together with Liskeard, 
Cornwall. He obtained lands and money 
from John, whose cause he supported, and 
was given, at the close of his reign, the 
county of Cornwall at ferm. At the acces- 
sion of Henry UI he was placed in the same 
position as his father over Cornwall, but 
was subsequently deprived of it, and, going 
to the Holy Land, died about 1221 (Dug- 
dale, Baronage, p. 610). 

Mr. Eyton has prmted an interesting 
charter of Earl Reginald towards the close 
of his life (History of Shropshire, vii. 157-8) ; 
this mentions several of his relatives, and a 
pedigree is appended. Besides a brother Wil- 
liam, who held of him in the return of 116G, 
he had three half-brothers, the legitimate 
sons of his mother, by her husband, Herbert 
FitiHerbert. In 1177 at the council of Ox- 
ford, Henry II bestowed on his brother Wil- 
liam, his half-brother Herbert, and their 
nephew Joel de Pomerai the fief of Limerick 
TRoe. Hov. ii. VU) ; but they decided to re- 
fuse it (ib. p. 135). 

[Authorities quoted in the text.] J. H. R. 

REGINALD (d, 1200), abbot of Walden, 
became prior of that house in 1164. Through 
the liberality of its benefactors, notably of 
William de Mandeville, third earl of Essex 



[q. v.], Reginald was enabled to raise the 

?riory to the position of an abbey in 1190. 
'he elevation of the house at the expense 
of the Mandeville estates brought upon it 
the enmity of the heir, Geoffrey Fitzreter. 
But the latter, after showing much hostility, 
also became a benefactor of the abbey (Dug- 
dale, Mon. AngL iv. 145 seq.) Reginald 
appointed vicars to his dependent churches, 
but conceded to William de Mandeville, 
during his lifetime, the right of nominating 
the clergy of seven. He has been placed in 
the lists of the chancellors of England, but 
this seems to be a mistake. 

Another Reginald (ft. 1125) was, accord- 
ing to Leland's uncorroborated testimony 
(Itinerary, ii. 44), chancellor in Henry Is 
reign, and afterwards prior and benefactor of 
the Cluniac house ot Montacute in Wilt- 
shire. His name does not appear in the 
accredited lists of the priors and benefactors 
of that house. 

[Dugdale's Monast. Angl. iv. 133 sq. v. 163-5 ; 
SpelmaD*8 Glossarium Archaiologicam. p. 110; 
Newcourt's Repertorium, ii. 622; Willis's Mitred 
Abbeys, ii. 82 ; Foss's Judges of Eoglaod, p. 
550, ed. 1870 ; Campbell's Lives of the Chan- 
cellors, i. 61.] A. M. C-B. 

REGINALD FITZJOCELIN (1140?- 
1 191 ), archbishop-elect of Canterbury. [See 

FiTZJOCELIN.] 

REGINALDA, BATHSUA (fl. 1616), 
Latin poet. [See Reynolds.] 

REGONDI, GIULIO (1822-1872), gui- 
tarist and concertina-player, was, accoraing 
to his own account, bom at Geneva in 1822. 
His earliest recollections dated from Lyons, 
where he lived with a man whom he regarded 
as his father, a teacher of languages, who 
had been professor at the ^mnasium in 
Milan in 1822. During this period Re- 
gondi, who early showed great aptitude 
lor music, was compelled, by being locked 
in his room, to practise five hours daily on 
the guitar, and he advanced so rapidly that 
his father, yielding to the advice of a Dr. 
Young, took him to all the principal European 
courts, exceptingthat of Spain, before he was 
ten years old. The pair arrived in England 
in June 1831, and some time was passed in 
Dublin, where Regondi became friendly with 
Mrs. Hemans, who in 1834 wrote a poem 
about him (cf. Musical World, 1872, p. 334). 
In 1841 Regondi made a concert-tour with 
I the violoncellist, Josef Liedel, which cul- 
minated in six very successful concerts at 
Vienna, Regondi himself playing an instru- 
ment described as a melophone (cf. Han- 
slick, Oeschichte des Concertwesens, Vienna, 
1869, p. 341). 
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Five years later Kegondi again toured 
abroad, now with Madame Dulcken, the 
pianist ; but after his return he seems never 
to have quitted England again. An accom- 

Slished bnguisty and capable of becoming a 
ne player on an^ instrument, he was the 
first to devote senous attention to the con- 
certina, and is said to have shown Sir Charles 
Wheatstone [q. v.j, its patentee, the complete 
capabilities of the instrument. For it Regondi 
wrote two concertos, and Molique wrote 
another for him. K^ondi also arranged for it 
an enormous mass of music. His piece, ' Les 
Oiseaux,' enjoyed a great vog^e. He also 
published a concertina * Tutor' and a * New 
Method,' Dublin, 1857. Kegondi died in 
London on 6 May 1872, after a long period of 
ill health. He was buried at Kensal Green. 
[Musical World, 1872, pp.315,345; Allgemeine 
Musikalische Zeitnofr, 1846, p. 853 ; Brit. Mus. 
Catalogues, and authorities quoted in the text.] 

R, H. L. 

REGULUS or RULE, Saint (/. 8th 
cent. ?), was the legendary founder of the see 
of St. Andrews. He is a leading character 
in the story of the joumeyings of the relics 
of St. Andrew, a story which nas three prin- 
cipal versions— that of a Colbertine manu- 
script (the oldest and simplest of the three), 
that of St. Andrews priory, and that of the 
Aberdeen breviary. These versions vary 
considerably in detail, but the main outline 
of the story is that when in 345 Constant i us 
invaded Patras, where St. Andrew was mar- 
tyred, Bishop Regulus, custodian of the 
relics, concealed a part of them in obedience 
to a vision; he was directed in a second 
vision to found a church in the west. After 
some wandering, Kegulus reached Scotland, 
and on a hill called Higmond (Kil-rymont, 
or St. Andrews) met the king of the Picts 
at the head of an army. The king was Un- 
gus, son of Urjjuist, who had already been 
warned in a vision to offer the tenth part of 
his inheritance to St. Andrew in order that 
he might be victorious in the war he was 
waging against the Britannic nations in the 

Slam of Merse, or, according to the St. An- 
rews version, against yEthelstan, king of 
the Saxons. The relics of St. Andrew were 
landed at a harbour called Matha — that is, 
Mordurus or Muckross. The king then dedi- 
cated that place to St. Andrew, to be head 
of all the Pictish churches, and made a grant 
of Kilrymont and a large territory to God and 
St. Andrew, together with the sites of many 
other churches which the legend specifies. 

Skene identifies Ungus or Hungus, son of 
Urguist, the benefactor of Kegulus, with 
Angus McFergus, who reigned 731-761, and 
led in 740 an expedition against Eadbert, 



king of Northumbria. The * Register of St. 
Andrews,' however, attributed the foundation 
of St. Andrews to a later Angas McFergus, 
who reigned 822-834. It is impossible to 
reconcile the dates of either Angus with 
those assigned in legend to Regulus, who is 
said to have left Patras for Scotland in the 
fourth century. But no reliance can be placed 
on that part of the story ; there is doubtless 
some confusion between the founder of the 
Scottish see of St. Andrews and another St 
Regulus or Rieul, a Greek of the fourth cen- 
tury, who was first bishop of Senlis. 

The cult of St. Andrew in the eighth cen- 
tury in Scotland was perhaps due to the 
wanderings of Acca [q. v.] ; the latter had 
ruled over Hexham, which was dedicated to 
St. Andrew, and the church there claimed 
to possess his relics. 

St. Regulus is commemorated in the Aber- 
deen breviary on 30 March. When 30 March 
fell in Lent, St. Regulus*8 feast was com- 
memorated on 17 Oct. On the preceding 
day the feast of an Irish saint, Riaghail, i» 
celebrated, and it has been suggested that 
this name is the Celtic form of the Latin 
Regulus. In Scotland St. Regius is patron 
of churches at Monifeth, Kennethmont, 
Meikle Folia, and Ecclesgreg. 

[Forbes's Cal. of Scottish Saints, p. 4G6: 
Brev. Aberd. Prop. SS. pars hyem. f. Ixxsii. 
edited for the Bannatyne Club; Skene's Celtic 
Scotland, and paper in the Proceedings of the 
Society of Antiquaries of Scotland, ir. 300-21 ; 
Reeves's Culdees, pt. iii. § 2 ; Acta SS. BoUand. 
Oct. viii. 163 ; Diet, of Christian Biogr. ; O'flan- 
lon's Irish Saints, iii. 1021.] M. B. 

REID. [See also Read, Reade, Rede. 
Reed, and Reede.] 

REID or RHEAD, ALEXANDER 

(1 586 .P- 1641), anatomist and surgeon, bom 
about 1580, whose surname is variously spelt 
Reid, Read, Reade, Rhead, or Rhsedus, was 
third son of James Reid, minister of Ban- 
chory Teman, Kincardineshire. Thomas Reid 
(d, 1024) [q. v.] was his younger brother. 
After being educated by his father at Ban- 
chory, Alexander proceeded to Aberdeen Uni- 
versity, where he graduated M.A. after 16(X). 
He then travelled abroad, and studied surgery 
in France. He resided at Holt on the border 
of Wales in 1618, and practised in North 
Wales, often seeing patients in Denbigh and 
at times travelling to Bath. On one occasion 
he was asked by Lord Gerard, near Newport, 
to see his tailor, whose leg had been injured, 
and he cut it off above the knee with a 
joiner's whip-saw, stopping haemorrhage with 
a mixture of unslaked lime, umber, whites of 
eggs, and hare's fur. The man lived as a 
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pensioner of Lord Gerard for many years, 
and the success of this operation, performed 
with no instruments or medicine but what 
the place afforded, increased Reid's fame as 
a surgeon. He was incorporated M.A. at 
OxfoTCl on 28 May 1620, with his brother 
Thomas, and on the following day he was 
created doctor of physic by letters from 
James I. He became, about the same time, 
a foreign brother of the Barber-Surgeons' 
Company, and a candidate of the College of 
Physicians on 22 Dec. 1621. He was ad- 
mitted a fellow of the latter body on 3 March 
1623-4. On 7 July in the same year he was 
incorporated in his medical degree at Cam- 
bridge. He was appointed lecturer on anatomy 
at Barber-Surgeons' Hall on 28 Dec. 1632. 
He lectured on Tuesdays throughout the 
year, and received 20/. as a stipend. He held 
the post until 1634. He died in October 
1641, his will being proved on 24 Oct. 1641. 
His house in London was near the Fleet 
Street Conduit. 

Reid acquired a large fortune, and his 
brother Thomas bequeathed him four thou- 
sand marks in 1624. He maintained an in- 
timate relationship with the universities of 
Aberdeen throughout his life. On 4 Oct. 
1633 he gave 110/. to found bursaries, and 
other sums were, with his library, bequeathed 
to the King's and Marischal Colleges by his 
will. He also bequeathed 100/. to the 
CoUej^ of Physicians. 

Reid was thoroughly grounded in the 
scientific lore of his age, but he was too 
old to accept Harvey's great doctrine that 
the blood circulates. He taught well, but he 
does not seem to have been in any way in 
advance of his time. He wrote, however, in 
a clear style, somewhat less colloquial than 
that of nis contemporary, William Clowes 
(1540-1604) [q, v.], and the few cases from 
his own practice which he gives are well 
told. He seems to have seen the bod^ of 
the Duke of Buckingham after his assassma- 
tion by Felton, and dwells more than once 
upon the precise direction of the wound 
wmch severed the arteria venosa. He thought 
little of Paracelsus, but taught his doctrines 
80 that true practitioners, by knowing them, 
might find out and expose empirics. His 
works had a great reputation. During his 
life they were pirateci, and more than fiftv 
years after his death they were republishea. 
The central figure in the frontispiece to his 
* Manual of Anatomy ' appears to represent 
Reid lecturing at the Barber-Surgeons Hall ; 
another portrait is given on the title-page of 
the 1660 edition of nis ' Epitome of Secrets ' 
(Bbomlbt). 

Reid's works are : 1. * 2«/iaroypa^ca 



*Avdp<amvrif or a Description of the Body of 
Man. With the Practice of Cirurgery, and 
the use of Three-and-fifty Instruments,' 
8vo, 1634. Wood says that this work was 
printed in 1616, but there is no other 
evidence of such an edition. The explana- 
tion of the instruments is gathered by 
H. C. out of the works of Ambrose Par6. 
2. * Chirurgicall Lectures on Wounds,' Lon- 
don, 4to, 1634 ; delivered at Barber-Surgeons' 
Hall. 3. * The Manuall of the Anatomy or 
Dissection of the Body of Man, which usually 
are shewed in the Publike Anatomicall Exer- 
cises, methodically digested into six books,' 
London, 12mo, 16& ; 2nd edit. 1637, reprinted 
1638; 3rd edit. 1642; 4th edit. 1660; 6th edit. 
1663 ; this is a digest of the lectures which 
he delivered as professor of anatomy. 4. ' Chi- 
rurgicall Lectures on Tumours and Ulcers,' 
London, 4to, 1636. 6. ' A Treatise of the 
First Part of Chirurgery called by mee 
ovvSiTiKTi; London, 1638. 6. *A Treatise 
of all the Muscles of the Body of Man,' 
London, 4to, 1637 ; 2nd edit. 1660 ; 3rd edit. 
1669. 7. ' Alphabeticall List of Physicall 
Secrets, bv 0[wen] Wfood],' 8vo, 1639. 
8. * The Workes of that Famous Physitian, 
Dr. Alexander Read,' 4to, London ; 2nd edit. 
1660; 3rd edit. 1669. This contains Nos. 
2, 3, 6, and 6. 9. ' An Epitome of Secrets 
by Alexander Read,' 8vo, 1661 and 1660. 
10. ' Most excellent Medicines and Reme- 
dies for most Diseases . . . lately compiled 
by A. R., Doctor in Physic, deceased . . . and 
since revised by (T. A.) an able Practitioner,' 
London, 8vo,* 1661. 11. * Chirurgorum 
Comes, or the whole Practice of Cnirur- 
gery, beg^n by the learned Dr. Read and 
completed by a Member of the College of 
Physicians in London,' London, 8vo, 1687 : 
a collection of Reid's surgical works, with 
an appendix (concerning a chirurgeon's re- 
port Defore a magistrate on the view of a 
wounded person) which resembles that given 
bv Thomas Brugis [q. v.] The work is com- 
pleted by a treatise on midwifery and another 
on plastic operations. 

[Information kindly given by Mr. P. J. Ander- 
son, tho librarian at the university of Aberdeen, 
in whose Fasti Acad. Mariscallame Aberdonenses 
Reid's will is published, and notes kindly supplied 
by Dr. Norman Moore. See also Wood*8 Fasti ; 
Mnnk's Coll. of Phys. ; Baldwin Hamey's Bos- 
torum aliquot reliquiae; Dugald Stewart's Life of 
Thomas Reid« D.D., who was a member of the 
same family.] D'A. P. 

REID, ALEXANDER (1747-1823), 
painter, second son of John Reid of Kirkee- 
nan, near Dalbeattie, Eirkcudbrightshire, 
was bom in 1747. He exhibited a portrait 
of Mr. Ochterlony at the gallery of the 
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Society of Artists in 1770. After spending 
some time in Paris before the revolution, he 
appears to have had a studio at Dumfries 
about the end of the last century. He 
painted miniatures, oil portraits, and land- 
scapes, some of which have been engraved. 
His name is best known in connection with 
a miniature of liobert Bums, which he 
painted at Dumfries in 1796. Allan Cun- 
ningham, in his life of Kaebum (JJces^ v. 
216), speaks of ' liead, a wandering limner, 
who found his way on a time to Dumfries, 
where he painted the heads of Bums and 
his Jean on ivory.' Bums wrote to Mrs. 
W. Riddell from Dumfries on 29 Jan. 1796: 
' I am just sitting to Reid in this town for 
a miniature, and I think he has hit by far 
the best likeness of me ever taken. When 
you are at any time so idle in town as to 
call at Reid's painting-room, and mention to 
him that I spoke of such a thin^ to you, he 
will shew it to you, else he will not ; for 
both the miniature^s existence and its destinv 
are an inviolable secret ' (Bubns, Works^ ed. 
W. Douglas, 1879, vi. 181). All trace of 
this portrait has been lost, but of a number 
of miniatures asserted to be the authentic 
portrait of Bums by Keid, that beaueathed 
by W. F. Watson to the Scottish National 
Portrait Gallery, Edinburgh, has by far the 
strongest claim. Reid's work is not very 
accomplished, but he was painstaking and 
accurate, and his colour is not unpleasing. 
On the death of his elder brother in 1804 
he succeeded to the estate, and settled there. 
He died unmarried in 1823. A portrait of 
him, by an unknown artist, is in the posses- 
sion of his great-nephew, Mr. G. Corson, 
architect, Leeds. 



[Private information.] 
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REID, ALEXANDER (1802-1860), 
schoolmaster, was born at Thomhill in Dum- 
friesshire in 1802. His father, a merchant, 
came from Aberdeenshire. The son was 
educated at the parish school at Thomhill, 
and afterwards at Edinburgh University, 
where, after distinguishing himself in the 
rhetoric classes, he graduated M.A. From 
September 1822 onwards he was parish 
schoolmaster at Dornock, Dumfriesshire, 
when he prepared himself to enter the church 
of Scotland. He was licensed by the pres- 
bytery of Annan in 1827. Through his con- 
nection with Dr. Andrew Thomson (1779- 
1831) [q. v.], he was appointed (27 July 
1827) chief master of St. George^s School, 
Edinburgh. In 1829 he was appointed to 
the Circus Place school in Edinburgh, formed 
after the model of an English preparatory 
school with advanced classes. This school 



was established about the same time as the 
Edinburgh Academy. Reid remained con- 
nected with it till 1846, except for a short 
interval in 1832-3, when he took charge of a 
school in Dublin. Between 1833 and 1846 
his smaller school-books were chiefly written. 
His most important work was his ' English 
Dictionary,* which he issued in 1S44. It 
cost him much labour, and over-work brought 
on serious illness. In 1849, partially re- 
covered, he was appointed by the Free Church 
of Scotland inspector of primary schools. In 
1860, after receiving from the university of 
Aberdeen the honorary degree of LL.D., he 
purchased the proprietary school known as 
the Edinburgh Institution, the aim of which 
, was to provide a ' modem ' education of a 
high-class character. The school was ener- 
getically worked, and removed from Hill 
! Street to Queen Street. In 1868 Reid's 
health gave way entirely. He retired £rom 
the school, and died on 29 June 1860. 

In 1833 he married the third daughter of 
J. Greig, parish minister of Dalmeny, Lin- 
lithgowshire. 

A medallion of Reid was made after his 
death by Brodie the sculptor. A replica in 
stucco is in the Edinburgh Institution. 
I Reid 8 chief publication was 'A Dictionary 
I of the English Language, containing the pro- 
i nunciation, etymology, and explanation of all 
I words authorised by eminent writers. To 
. which are added a vocabulary of the roots 
of English words and an accented list of 
proper names,' Edinburgh, 1844, 12mo; 9th 
ed. 1863; 17th ed. 1863; 18th ed. 1864. 
Among his other works were : * An Outline 
of Sacred Geography ' ( 15th ed. 1861 ); * Rudi- 
ments of English Composition,' Edinburgh, 
1839, 12mo ; 18th ed. 1872 (with Key, 1843, 
1872) ; ' Rudiments of English Grammar ' 
(1837, 12mo; 23rd ed. 1874, 16mo); and of 
Modern Geography (1837, 16mo ; 53rd ed. 
1893). A third edition of 'Selection from 
A. Reid*s " Rudiments of Geography," trans- 
literated into the Nagari character for the 
use of the lower English classes in Indian 
schools, by Ganesa Martanda Srotriya,* ap- 
peared at Poona in 1888, 16mo. Reid also 
adapted Kitto's * History of Palestine' (1843) 
and P. F. Tytler's * History of Scotland ' 
(1851). 

[Private information from J, R. Reid, esq., 
late of Bengal Civil Service, son of Dr. Reid, 
and Dr. R. Fergu.son, Principal of the Eilinburgb 
Institution.] F. W-x. 



REID, ANDREW (rf. 1767 ?), compiler, 
was perhaps a member of the Reid family of 
Fifesnire, but migrated to London, jnrobably 
about 1720, and interested himaeltiii lite- 
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raiy and scientific subjects. In 1728 he pro- 
jected ' The Present State of the Republick 
of Letters/ a periodical publication wnich he 
edited until 1736, when it ceased; two 
Tolumes appeared each year. In 1732 he 
published an abridgment of Newton's * Chro- 
nology/ of which another edition appeared 
at Dublin in 1782. In 1733, in conjunction 
with John Gray, lleid edited an' Abridgment' 
of the ' Philosophical Transactions ' from 1720 
to 1732; it was published in 2 vols. 8vo. 
In 1747 he published a ' Letter to Dr. Hales 
concerning the Nature of Tar/ &c., and in 
1767 an 'Essay on Logarithms/ 4to, which 
he dedicated to his old friend, John Gray, 
F.R.S. In the same year he was employed 
by George, first baron Lyttelton [a. v.], to 
correct ror the press the first two eoitions of 
his * History of the Life of Henry II,* but 
he probably died in the same year, as the 
correction of the third edition, which appeared 
in 1768, was entrusted to another. 

[Works in Brit. Mus. Libr. ; Kicholo's Lit. 
Anecd. i.482, ii. 730. iii. 507. iv. 267, 465. v. 
805 ; Johnson's Works, viii. 492 ; Hill's Boswvll, 
iii. 82, » 6.] A. F.P. 

REID, DAVID BOSWELL (18aVl 863), 
inventor, bom at Edinburgh in 1805, was 
the second son of Dr. Peter Reid, by Chris- 
tian, eldest daughter of Hugo Amot [q, y.] 
of Balcormo, and elder brother of liugo 
Reid [q. v.] 

The father, Peter Reid (1777-1838), only 
son of David Reid, West India merchant, 
and Elizabeth Boswell, representative of the 
elder line of the old family of the Boswells of 
Balmuto, was bom at Dubbyside, Fifeshire, 
in 1777. He studied medicine at Edinburgh 
University, and first gained a reputation as 
editor of Dr. William Cullen*s great work, 
* First Lines of the Practice of Phvsic' 
Three editions, published respectively in 1 802, 
1810, and 1816, with notes by Reid, em- 
bodied the results of the most recent expe- 
rience. Reid*s earliest original work was 
entitled 'Letters on the Study of Medicine 
and on the Medical Character, addressed to 
a Student,' published at Edinburgh in 1809. 
But it was as an educational reformer that 
Peter Reid' chiefly made his mark. In 1824 
he published a letter to the town council of 
Edinburgh urging a thorough reform in the 
curriculum of the high school, advocating a 
reduction of the time spent upon the dead 
languages, and the introduction of such sub- 
jects as geography, history, mathematics, and 
modem languages. Four years later he wrote 
to the ' Caledonian Mercury ' a letter proposing 
that oral examinations should be held in each 
of the classes in the university, instead of 



restricting the teaching to the delivery of 
lectures by the professors and the writing 
of papers by the students. These innovations, 
though at first strenuously opposed, were in 
course of time adopted in both institutions 
with beneficial results. He died in 1838. 

David Boswell was educated at Edinburgh 
University, obtained his medical diploma on 
12 July 1830, and was admitted a fellow of 
the Royal College of Physicians, Edinburgh, 
on 2 Aug. 1831. Chemistry was his favourite 
stud^, and in 1833 he set up a laboratory, 
and instituted classes for instruction in prac- 
tical and theoretical chemistry. These were 
so successful that he was soon afterwards ap- 

Einted assistant to Dr. Thomas Charles Hope 
. v.], professor of chemistry at the univer- 
sity. He continued to conduct his private 
chemistry classes until his removal to London 
in 1847. He was author of two textbooks, 

* Elements of Chemistry,' Edinburgh, 1837, 

* Textbook for Students'of Chemistry,' 1839. 
The ventilation of public buildings was a sub- 
ject which early engaged his attention, and in 
1844 he published < Illustrations of the Theory 
and Practice of Ventilation.' The book at- 
tracted general notice, and his system was 
adopted by Sir Charles Barry in the new 
houses of parliament. Reid was engaged for 
five years at Westminster upon this work. 
His method was also applied more fully 
to St. George's Hall, Liverpool — the only 
building, according to his own statement, 
in which his system was completely carried 
out. In 1856 Reid became government 
medical inspector to the sanitary commission 
of the United States. On the outbreak of 
the civil war new military hospitals were 
erected throughout the States, and Reid was 
about to leave Washington on a tour of in- 
spection when he was seized with a fatal 
illness. He died at Washington on 5 April 
1863. 

[Charter, Stiitutps, &c. of the Royal Coll. of 
Physietans, Edinburgh; Conolly's Eminent Men 
of Fife, p. 877 ; Thomas's Unir. Diet, of Biogr.] 

A. H. M. 

REID, GEORGE WILLIAM (1819- 
1887 ), keeper of the department of prints and 
drawings at the British Museum, bom in 
London on 6 July 1819, was son of George 
I Reid, a draughtsman and teacher of drawing, 
I who afterwards became an attendant in the 
print-room. He was educated as an art ist , but 
m 1842 he received an appointment as an at- 
tendant in the department of prints and draw- 
ings in the British Museum, from which posi- 
tion he was promoted to be an assistant in 
I860. On the decease of William Hookham 
Carpenter [q.v.], Reid was on 1 Aug. 1866 
advanced to the keepership, which he held 
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until his retirement on 20 Dec. 1883. He 
possessed a most exact and comprehensive 
Knowledge of prints, and of their commercial 
value. Great additions were made to the 
national collection during his tenure of office 
as keeper, the most important of which were 
the Henderson bequest of watercolour draw- 
ingSy comprising 164 fine examples of the work 
of Turner, Girtm, David Cox, William James 
Miiller, Canaletto, and John Robert Cozens; 
the Crace collection of maps, plans, and 
views of London; the IlawKins collection 
of English satirical prints; the Slade be- 
quest of engravings; the Anderson collec- 
tion of Japanese and Chinese drawings ; the 
collection of proofs and prints of Turner s 
' Liber Studiorum,' formed by John Pye ; 
Hollar^s great view of Colore; and the 
series of six plates of the Triumphs of Pe- 
trarch, ascribed to Fra Filippo Lippi, all in 
the earliest states, which were formerly in 
the Sunderland Library at Blenheim. 

Several valuable departmental catalogues 
were prepared under his supervision, and he 
causea to be printed and published, besides 
some exhibition guides, tne 'Catalogue of 
Political and Personal Satires,* by Mr. F. G. 
Stephens, in four volumes, 1870-83 ; the 

* Descriptive Catalogue of Playing and other 
Cards,' by Dr. W. H. Wiltshire, 1876; the 

* Descriptive Catalogue of Early Prints in 
the British Museum : German and Plemish 
Schools,* also by Dr. Willshire, in two vo- 
lumes, 1879-83. He likewise selected the 
examples for the two parts of reproductions 
of * Italian l^rints ' issued in 1882-3. 

Reid's chief non-official work was a * De- 
scriptive Catalogue of the Works of George 
Cruikshank,' in three quarto volumes, 1871 ; 
but he also wrote introductions and descrip- 
tive text to 'Designs for Goldsmiths, Jewel- 
lers, &c., by Hans Holbein,* twenty photo- 
graphs from the original drawings in the 
British Museum, published by the Arundel 
Society in 1869 ; * A Reproduction of the 
Salamanca Collection of Prints from Nielli,* 
1869 ; * Albert Diirer and Lucas vanLevden,'a 
catalogue of works exhibited at the Burlington 
Fine Arts Club, 1869; * Titian Portraits,* 1871 ; 

* Gems of Dutch Art,' 1872 ; and * Works of 
the Italian Engravers of the Fifteenth Cen- 
tury, reproduced in facsimile by photo-in- 
taglio,* 1884, of which the first series only 
was ever published. He also drew up the 
catalogue of the prints and etchings in 
the Dyce collection, South Kensington Mu- 
seum, and a catalogue in manuscript of the 
Duke of Devonshire's collection of prints 
and drawings at Chatsworth, as well as the 
sale catalogues of the Julian Marshall and 
other collections of engravings. 1 



Reid died at Heathfield Park, WiUesden 
Green, near London, on 20 Oct. 1887, after 
a lenffthened period of depression and of bad 
healtu. 

[Times, 26 Oct. 1887; Athenttum. 1887, ii. 
673 ; Academy, 1887, ii. 825.J R. E. G. 

REID, HUGO (1809-1872), educational 
writer, bom at Edinburgh on 21 June 1809, 
was third son of Dr. Peter Reid, by Chris- 
tian, eldest daughter of Hugo Arnot [q. v.], 
historian of Edinburgh, and younger brother 
of David Boswell Iteid [q. v.] He was a 
P^d classical scholar, but was best known 
m the Scottish capital as an able chemist, 
mechanician, and writer of popular educa- 
tional handbooks. He was for some years 
president of the Hunterian Society of Edin- 
burgh, and afterwards lecturer on chemistry 
and natural philosophy at the His^h School, 
Liverpool. In 1858 he went to the United 
States, migrated thence to Nova Scotia, and 
for some years held the post of principal of 
Dalhousie College, Halifax. He aied in Lon- 
don on 13 June 1872. He married, in 1839, 
Marion, eldest daughter of James Kirkland, 
a Glasgow merchant, by whom he left one 
daughter. 

Reid published, besides ' Cat43chi8ms * of 
chemistry (1837 ), of heat (1840), and of astro- 
nomy (1841), and elementary text-books on 
geography ( 1 849), physical geography ( 1 850), 
arithmetic (1853), and mathematics (1872) : 
1 . ' Outlines of Medical Botany,' Edinburgh, 
1 832, 1 2mo ; 2nd edit, enlarged,* 1839. 2. * Ta- 
bular Views of Botanical Classifications,* 
Edinburgh, 1833, 8vo. 3. * Popular Treatise 
on Chemistry: I. Chemistry of Nature' (all 
published), Glasgow, 1834,*12mo; reprinted 
Edinburgh, 1837. 4. * Science of Botanv,* 
Glasgow, 1837, 18mo; Edinburgh, 1838; 
sixth thousand, 1840. 5. * The Steam En- 
gine,' 1828, 12mo; other edit. 1840 and ia>l. 
(). * Remarks on Arago's Statements on the 
Steam-engine,' 1840, 8vo. 7. * Chemistry of 
Science and Art,* Edinburgh, 1840, 12mo ; 
2nd edit. 1848. 8. 'Natural Philosophy: 
Book I. Pneumatics,* Edinburgh, 1841, 8vo. 
9. Elementsof Astronomy,* Edinburgh, 1842, 
12mo; 2nd edit. 1852; 3rd edit. 1856; 4th 
edit., by A. Mackay, 1874, 8vo. ' 10. *What. 
should be done for the People ? An Appeal 
to the Electors of the United Kingdom,* 
London, 1848, 8vo. 11. ' A System of Mo- 
dern Geography,* Edinburgh, 1852, 8vo; 3rd 
edit. 1857. 12. »The Principles of Educa- 
tion,' 185J^4, 12mo. 13. * On Mathematical 
Geography and easy Methods of teaching 
it * (a Society of Arts Lecture), London, 
1854, 8vo. 14. * The Solar Svstem,* London, 
1854, a folio sheet. 15. * Mental Arithme- 
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tic/ London, 1859, 18mo. 16. 'Sketches 
in North America,' London, 1861, 12mo. 
17. *The American Question in a Nutshell; 
or why we should recognise the Confede- 
rates/ London, 1862, 8vo. 18. * A Hand- 
book of the History of the United States,* 
London, 1862, 8vo. 19. (Under the pseu- 
donym of Roger Boswell) * The Art of Con- 
Tersation,* London, 1867, 8vo. 20. *()n 
Euclid as a School-book,' London, 1870, 
8vo. Reid was a frequent contributor to 
' Notes and Queries,' under his initials ' H. R.' 
His wife published * A Plea for Women,' 
Edinburgh, 1843, 8vo (another edit. New 
York, 1845, 8vo). 

[AUi bone's Diet, of Engl. Literature; Edin- 
burgh Courant, 20 June 1872.] G. S. B. 

REID, JAMES SEATON, D.D. (1798- 
1851), church historian, born in Lurgan, co. 
Armagh, was son of Forest Reid, master of 
a grammar school there, and Mary Weir, his 
wife. Left fatherless at an early age, James 
spent much of his youth at liamelton, co. 
Donegal, under the care of his brother Ed- 
ward, minister of the presby terian congrega- 
tion there. At the age of fifteen he entered 
the university of Glasgow, where he graduated 
M.A. in 1816, and afterwards attended the 
divinity hall. He was licensed to preach by 
the presbytery of Letterkenny in 1818, and 
in the following year was oraained, and in- 
ducted to the presbyterian church of Done- 
gore, CO. Antrim. Four years later he was 
translated to the presbyterian church at Car- 
rickfergus. From this time, while discharging 
with the greatest diligence and faithfulness 
his heavy pastoral duties, he began his pre- 
paration for a history of the Irish presbyterian 
church. This was a task of much di faculty, 
as — to use his own words — * there was then 
no history of any branch of the church in Ire- 
land ; nor was there any narrative of events 
connected with the religious interests of the 
country on which the least dependence could 
be placed.' He had to collect his materials 
from the records of church courts and other 
manuscripts within his reach, and he made 
frequent visits to Dublin, London, and Edin- 
burgh to pursue his researches in the great 
public libraries. In 1827 he was unani- 
mously elected moderator of the synod of 
Ulster, in the twenty-ninth year of his age. 
It was a time of bitter controversy, and, 
though himself a staunch upholder of the 
catholic doctrine of the Trinity, Reid had won 
by his learning and moderation the respect 
of the Arian party, which was then on the 
eve of secession. During his term of office 
be preached before the synod a sermon on 
the controversy, which he published, with a 



preface and historical notes. In 1829 the 
* Orthodox Presbyterian ' was started by 
Reid and others, and he was a frequent con- 
tributor. In 1833 the university of Glas- 
gow conferred on him the honorary degree 
of D.D. In the following year he published 
the first volume of the * History of the Pres- 
byterian Church in Ireland.' It was at once 
recognised as valuable, and the Royal Irish 
Academy unanimously elected him a mem- 
ber. The second volume, containing many 
original documents relating to the civil war 
and Cromwell's rule in Ireland, appeared in 
1837, and in that year he was appointed 
professor of ecclesiastical history, church 
government, and pastoral theology, in the 
Royal Belfast College. In 1841 he was pre- 
sented by the crown to the professorship of 
church history in the university of Glasgow. 
There he had an adequate salary, a great 
library at his commana, and a long vacation 
of over six months in the year ; and under 
these advantageous circumstances he con- 
tinued to pursue his studies with zeal and 
industry. He spent part of 1845 and of 
1846 on the continent, visiting the chief 
scenes of historic interest in Germany, France, 
and Italy. In 1848 he edited idurdock's 
translation of Mosheim's * Church History,* 
to which he added many valuable notes. 

Reid died on 26 March 1861, from an 
afiection of the brain brought on by excessive 
study. A considerable portion of the third 
volume of his* History was then ready for 
the press, and it was completed by Professor 
Killen of Belfast. As an historian, Reid's 
chief merits were acuteness, painstaking re- 
search, impartiality, and clearness of state- 
ment, and his work has taken a permanent 
place in literature. 

Besides the works mentioned above, Reid 

fublished in 1824 a * Brief Account of the 
rish Presbyterian Church in the Form of 
Question and Answer ; * * The Sabbath, a Tract 
for the Times ; ' and * Seven Letters to Dr. 
Elrington, Professor of Divinity in Trinity 
College, Dublin, ^' occasioned by his Animad- 
versions in his * Life of Ussher ' on certain 
Passages in the History of the Presbjrterian 
Church in Ireland,"' Glasgow, 1849. 

Reid married, in February 1826, Elizabeth, 
daughter of Samuel Arrott, a Belfast surgeon, 
and had eleven children, of whom five sur- 
vived him. In acknowledgment of his lite- 
rary services a pension was settled by 
government on his widow and family. 

[Evangelical Witness (Belfast) for 1868 ; Hist, 
of Presb. Congr. in Ireland, ed. Prof. Killen, 
Belfast, who says in the preface that the greater 
\mTt of the information contained in this work 
was collected by Dr. Keid.] G. W. S. 
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REID, JOHN (1721-1807), ffeneral, 
founder of the chair of music at the Uni- 
versity of Edinburgh, was the son of Alex- 
ander Robertson of Straloch, Perthshire, 
who took an active part and incurred heavy 
losses in resisting the Jacobite rebellion of 
1745 (cf. Culloden Papers, p. 412). He was 
of the same stock as the Robertsons of 
Strowan, Matilda, the granddaughter of 
Duncan, third baron of Strowan, havinc^ 
married John Reid of Straloch, and obtained 
a charter of the lands of Straloch from 
James II of Scotland in 1451. 

John Reid was bom on 13 Feb. 1721, and 
was educated at Edinburgh University. 
When Lord Loudoun's regiment of high- 
landers was raised, after Fontenoy, he re- 
ceived a commission in it (8 June 1745) as 
lieutenant, his name being shown as John 
Robertson or Reid of Straloch (Stewart, 
HiffManders/n. 72). Subsequently he adopted 
exclusively the surname of Reid. He served 
with the regiment against the rebels, and was 
with that part of it which captured the troops 
landed in Tongue Bay from the sloop Hazard 
on 25 March 1746. These troops, belonging 
to the French service, but mainly Irish in 
nationality, numbered about 170, while their 
captors were only half that strength. The 
credit of this achievement was claimed by 
Lord Reay and his sons, one of whom was a 
captain in Loudoun's regiment (Gent. Mar/, 
1740, p. 207); but, in a memorial to Lord 
Amherst, Reid affirmed many years after- 
wards, and brought some eviienco to show, 
that it was really due to him. When his 
superior officers, considering the enemy too 
strong, had retired, he had persuaded some 
of the men to remain with him ; and at the 
risk of a court-martial he had persisted in 
the attacks which at length forced the enemy 
to surrender. About 12,000/. of money was 
taken, and the loss of this at a time when 
the Jacobite army was otherwise destitute 
was, according to Francis Farquharson, who 
commanded a regiment in that army, ' the 
chief cause of taking that desperate resolu- 
tion of engaging the king's army at CuUoden.* 
Reid served with his regiment in Flanders 
in 1747-8, and took part in the defence of 
Bergen-op-Zoom. Wnen peace was made in 
1748 the regiment was reduced, and Reid 
bought a commission as captain-lieutenant 
in the 42nd highlanders on 26 June 1751. 
He became captain 3 June 1752, and major 
1 Aug. 1759. He served in the expedition 
against Martinique under Colonel Robert 
(afterwards General) Monckton [q. v.] in 
January 1762, and in command of the 1st 
battalion of the 42nd he took a prominent 
part in the attack on the French positions on 



the Mome Tartan^on (24 Jan.), and was 
himself wounded in two places. On 3 Feb. 
he was made brevet lieutenant-colonel. In 
the same year he was at the siege of the 
Havannah, which lasted two months, and 
cost his battalion heavy losses from sickness. 
In October the 42nd went t^ British North 
America, having been reduced to one bat- 
talion, and in 1764 Reid was second in com- 
mand in Bouquet's expedition against the 
western and Ohio Indians, which followed 
on the conspiracy of Pont iac. In 1770, after 
nearly twenty years in the 42nd, he was 
placed on half-pay. On 29 Aug. 1777 he 
I was promoted colonel, and on 19 Oct. 1781 
maior-general. 

When some new regiments were added to 
the establishment on account of French in- 
tervention in the war between Great Britain 
and the American colonies, he raised one — 
the 95th — of which he was colonel from 
7 April 1780 till 31 May 1783, when it was 
disbanded. 

Reid became lieutenant-general 12 Oct. 
1793, and on 27 Nov. 1794 he was made 
colonel of the 88th foot (Oonnau^ht Rangers). 
In the previous July he had written to Lord 
Amherst, the commander-in-chief — under 
whom he had served in America — asking for 
the colonelcy of a regiment not liable to be 
reduced after the war, and setting forth in 
detail, perhaps with some exaggeration, his 
past services and the losses he had sustained. 
He had acquired, chiefly by purchase, about 
thirty-five thousand acres of land in Ver- 
mont, and had erected mills and made other 
improvements. But the land had been forcibly 
seized by settlers from New England in 
1774, and the outbreak of the war had de- 
prived him of a remedy. 

He became general 1 Jan. 1798, and died 
in the Ilaymarket, London, 6 Feb. 1807. 

Reid was a proficient flute-player and a 
musical composer. His compositions include 
an introduction, pastorale, minuet, and march, 
probably written for flute and bass. They 
were orchestrally arranged by Sir Henry 
Bishop. 'Twelve marches' by Reid were 
arranged for a full band of wind instruments 
by P. Winter in the early part of this cen- 
tury. 

In spite of his own and his father's losses, 
Reid left a fortune of more than 60,000/. 
Subject to the life-interest of his only daugh- 
ter, who had married a Mr. Robertson with- 
out his consent, he left this money to found 
a professorship of music in the university of 
Edinburgh, and to be further applied to the 
purchase of a library, or otherwise laid out 
in such a manner as the principal and pro- 
fessors of the university might think proper. 
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Accordingly in 1839, after the daughter*8 
death, the chair of music was founded. The 
fund had increased by that time to about 
70,000/. ; but the university authorities 
largely availed themselves of the discretion 
given to them in the application of the 
money. They diverted the bulk of it from 
the primary object to the further uses men- 
tioned in Keid's will, and they fixed the 
professor's salary at 300/., the minimum 
which he had named. John Thomson (1805- i 
1841) [q. v.l was the first professor, and Sir 
Henry Bishop the second (from 1841 to 
1844). The salary was increased after an 
agitation by Mr. John Donaldson, who be- 
came professor in 1845. 

Keia directed in his will that a concert 
should be annually ^iven on his birthday, 
and should begin with pieces of his own 
composition. A recent ordinance of the 
Scottish Universities Commission abolished 
this concert, but directed that one of the 
series of winter concerts should, if possible, 
take place on Reid's birthday, and include 
some of his compositions. 

The university of Edinburgh has two 
anonymous portraits of lieid — one taken as 
a young man, the other in later life. In the 
latter he holds a flute. 

[Irving's Book of Eminent Scotsmen ; Dou- 
glas's Baronage of Scotland ; Stewart's High- 
Unders ; Hist. Rec. of the 42nd and 88th Regi- 
ments ; Parkman's Conspiracy of Pontiac ; 
Grove's Diet, of Mnsic and Musicians ; and, 
especially, information supplied by Fr. Niecks, 
esq., the present Reid professor of music] 

E. M. L. 

RETD, JOHN, M.D. (1776-1822), phy- 
sician, was bom at Jjeicester in 1776, and 
after education at the school of Mr. Holland, 
a dissenting minister, went to the Hackney 
nonconformist academy for five years. He 
then studied medicine at Edinburgh, and 
there graduated M.D. on 12 Sept. 1798, read- 
ing a thesis * De Insania.' He became a 
licentiate of the College of Physicians of 
London on 25 June 1804. He published in 
1801 a translation from the French, 'An 
Account of the Savage Youth of Av-ignon;' 
in 1806 'A Treatise of Consumption,' in 
which he states his belief that tubercles are 
inflammatory products, and have no real re- 
semblance to caseous disease of lymphatic 
glands; and in 1816 'Essays on Insanity,' 
of which an enlarged edition appeared in 
1821 as 'Essays on Hypochonanasis and 
other Nervous Afiections.' He generally 
writes with good sense, and relates a few in- 
teresting cases of mental disease, but has 
added nothing to medical knowledge. He 
was a contributor of medical reports to the 



'Old Monthly Magazine,' gave lectures on 
the theory and practice of medicine, and was 
physician to the Finsbury Dispensary. His 
nouse was in Grenville Street, Brunswick 
Square, and he died there on 2 July 1822. 

[Munk's Coll. of Phys. iii. 14 ; Works.] 

N. M. 

REID, JOHN (1808-1841 P), compiler of 
' Bibliotheca Scoto-Celtica,' bom at Paisley 
on 2 April 1808, was the second son of John 
Reid, M.D., by Jean M*Qavin, sister to Wil- 
liam M'Gavin [q. v.] of Glasgow. After 
receiving an education mostly from his father, 
he was apprenticed to a firm of booksellers 
in Glasgow. At the end of his apprentice- 
ship he went to London, and entered the 
service of Messrs. Black & Young, foreign 
publishers. In a few years he again returned 
to Glasgow, where he started as bookseller 
and publisher on his own account. While 
studymg Gaelic in 1825, a friend asked Reid 
to catalogue his Gaelic books for him. This 
led to the compilation of the ' Bibliotheca 
Scoto-Celtica,' tne manuscript of which acci- 
dentally fell into the hands of Sir John Sin- 
clair, hart. [q. v.l in 1827. By him it was 
brought under the notice of the Highland 
Society of London, from which it received a 
premium in 1831. It was published in Glas- 
gow by Reid himself in 1832. 

While in Glasgow Reid took considerable 
interest in social reform and politics. He 
was a particular friend to the Folish exiles 
then in this country, and he was one of 
those active politicians who desired the Earl 
of Durham to lead a reconstructed radical 
arty in parliament. With this end in view 
e published in 1835 a sketch of the earl's 
political career. Owin^ to his interest in 
public afikirs he had a wide circle of friends, 
including Lord Dudley Stuart, Sir Daniel 
Macnee [q. v.] the painter, William Weir, 
who was latterly editor of the * Daily News,' 
and William Motherwell f^. v.] the poet. 

Reid was fond of travelling, and knew the 
continent well. In 1838 he went to Turkey 
on a prolonged visit, and in 1840 published 
his impressions of the country in 'Turkey 
and the Turks, being the Present St«te of the 
Ottoman Empire,' London, 1840. That year 
he ffave up his publishing business in Glasffow 
and went to Hong Kon^r to edit an En^ish 
journal and prepare a Chinese dictionary. He 
died at Hon^ Kong in either 1841 or 1842. 
He married, in 1836, Anne, daughter of Cap- 
tain John McLaren, High Laws, Berwick, by 
whom he had one dau^ter. 

Besides the works noticed and contribu- 
tions to periodical literature, Reid published 
'Hlustmtions of Social Depravity,^ a series 
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of booklets, Glasgow, 1834; and he prefixed Mayne Keid was educated with a Tiew to 

a memoir of AVilliam McGavin to the the ministry of the presbTteriaii churchy bat, 

latter 3 * Posthumous Works/ 1834. finding his inclinations oppo^^ to this call- 

[Preface to Bibl. Scoto-Celtica ; information ing;>e emigrated to America, and arrived 

kindly supplied by the Key William Reid, D.D., a^ 0®^ Orleans m January 1840. After a 

brother to the subject of the memoir.] varied career as ' store-keeper/ negro-over- 

j . R. M. seer, schoolmaster, and actor, with occasional 

REID, JOHN (1809-1849), anatomist, ^^penen^ of hunting expeditiona and In- 

sixth cliild of Henry Iteid, farmer, was bom ?**" ^'f^'^ou?, ^^^^t? ^T" '? ^^ ^^ 

at Bathgate, West Lothian, on 9 April 1809. Jo^^^nal^t in Philadelphia, where he made the 

Hs studied medicine at Edinburgh Univer- S??Ti u "^ ?^ J^f^^^^ ^^/ Leaving 

sity, Uking his diploma on 12 Julv 1830, and i7»»J?<lelphia m 1846 he snent the summer 

being adnStted a fellow of the Itoyal College *^ ^®T^?V ^T^^ ^^?T, ** , 1^1 ,~™" 

of pVsicians, Edinburgh, on 4 Oct. 1836. spondent of the* New \ork Herald;; he was 

He was appointed assistant phvsician in the ^?^^.'° September upwi \V ilkes s* Jjpint 



clinical wards of Edinburgh 'infirmarv in o^. the Times, and in December, having ob- 

1830, and in the succeeding year went to tained a commission as second beutenant m 

Pitfis to pursue his mediaS studies. Re- ^helst New \ork volunteers, he sailed for 

turning in 1832, he was sent, with three Vera Cruz to take part in the Mexican war. 



other Edinburgh phvsicians, to Dumfries ^®. ^^^^d with conspicuous fl^ntry m 
during the outbreak'of cholera there, and vanous engagements, and part icu^distm- 
remained for several months actively en- g^^bedhimselfat the storming of Cliapu^^^ 
gagedinarrestingtheprogi«ssoftheepidemic. i P^ ^IItP^^^^^' ^^'^ ^^ was severely 
He subsequently became one of the most skil- wounded, and afterwM;ds reported dead, 
ful demonstrators in the school of anatomy ' ^^^'^Tff lo^'u^^® ^°'*?^ ^^^ "" ^H 
estoblished at Old Surgeons' Hall, Edin- i fP"^ ^^ j^' ^^ ^^^J}"^ R^^*^ P^ *^( 
burgh, and won further distinction bv the 7^,™ ^^ his novels, 'The Rifle Rangers, 
publication of essays on subjects connected , ""K^^^ ^^"^ of his fnend Donn Piatt.in the 
with his profession. In 1836 he was ap- ""^^^^^ ^^,^:?1^^.' ^**i^- ^ . , 

pointed lecturer on physiology at the Edin- ' , ^^^^ /^ne 1849 he sailed for Europe in order 

burgh Extra- Academical Medical School, ! *^ ^*''® P^ '"i^^'^^<^^"^T*'^™?'^*°'**''^ 
and in 1838 pathologist to the Koval In- }'',?''"''* and Hungary, but amving too 




versity of St. Andrews, where 'he began a , ^^j^f « this date and his death he pro- 
course of lectures on comparative anatomy ^"^ * ^^°^ f^P^* of romances, of which no 
and physiology, in addition to the regular ^"^^ ^^ ^^^^ ^^^^ ^^ the author for m 
work of the professorship. He abo con- ^^^" *7 avowedly embodied the observa- 
ducted systematic researches into the natural ^'^'^ and experiences of his own extraordi- 
historvdf themarinefaunaof the Fifecoast, na^ career. I nfortunate building specu- 




tract^ suffering. fr.)m cancer of 'the toilgue conducted, *The Onward Magazine;' but 

in 1^49 * ^^ being confined in hospital, where his 

^ „ . ^ , ,. , , ^^^^ ^"^ despaired of, from the effects of his 

[A bi^phy of Reid was pubhshed by Dr. old wound, he returned to England in 1870. 

George A> ils.>n lulmbur^h t^ also C^nolly's DuHng the Ust years of his life he resided 

iT^ni.^n'' ^r1^^ P/pK"'^-*'"'vr^^^r "^^^ Koss, Herefordshire, and died on ±>Oct. 

«c. oftheRovAl Coll. of Physicians, Edinbureh; looo a,, ^, » • 1 - xr ^ r^ 

Chambers Eminent Scokien.l A. H. M. ^^\ ^^ '^ '>'»"**• '" '*''^"**> «««° 

^ cemetery. 

REID, MAYXE. whose name was origi- Mavne Reid married Elizabeth, only daugh- 

nally Thomas Matxe Reid (1S18-1883\ ter of George William Hyde, who 'claimed 

novelist, the eldest son of the Rev. lliomas relationship with the family of the first Earl 

Mayne Reid, a presbyterian minister, was of Clarendon. A carbon portrait of the 

bom at Ballyroney. co. l>own, on 4 April novelist is in the possession of Mrs. Mayne 

1818. His mother was a descendant of the Reid ( Jlrtonam ErMib, Cat, p. 138). 

* hot and hasty Rutherford ' of * Mannion.* , The following is a list of Mavne Reid*8 
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principal novels: 1. 'The Rifle Rangers/ 
1860. 2. *The Scalp Hunters/ • 1851. 3. *The 
Desert Home/* 1851. 4. * The Boy Hunters/ 
1852. 6. *The Young Voyageurs/ • 1853. 
6. 'The Hunter's Feast/* 1854. 7. 'The 
Forest Exiles/ 1854. 8. * The Bush Boys/ 
1865. 9. 'The Quadroons/ •I 856. 10. 'the 
Young Y'ftgers/ 1856. 11.' The War Trail/ • 
1857. 12. 'The Plant Hunters/* 1868. 
13. ' I^n away to Sea/ 1858. 14. ' The Boy 
Tar/ • 1859. 15. ' The White Chief/ 1859. 
16. 'The Wild Huntress/* 1860. 17. 'The 
Wood Rangers/ 1861. 18. 'The Maroon/ 
1862. 19. 'The White Gauntlet/ 1863. 
20. ' The Ocean Waifs/ 1804. 21 . ' The Cliff 
Climbers/ • 1864. 22. 'Afloat in the Forest/ • 
1865. 23. ' The Boy Slaves/ ' 1865. 24. * The 
Bandolero, or the Mountain Marriage/ 1866. 
25. 'The Headless Horseman/ 1866. 26. 'The 
Finger of Fate/ • 1868. 27. 'The Child Wife/ 
1868. 28. * The Castaways/ * 1870. 29. 'The 
Ocean Waifs/ • 1871. 30. ' The Death Shot/ 
1874. 31. 'The Flag of Distress/ 1875. 
32. 'TheVee Boer-V 1880. 33. 'Gaspar 
the Gaucho/ • 1 880. 34. ' The Free Lances/ 
1881 (those marked * have been translated 
into French, and many have also been tran.-i- 
latedinto German). Mayne Reid also wrote 
stories of natural history for boys and a 
treatise on * Croquet ' (1863). 

[Memoir by his Widow, 1890; M. Q. Holy- 
oake, Strand Magazine, July 1891. J G. T. D. 

REID, IMCIIARI) TUOHILL, LL.D. 
(fi. 1883), jurist, son of Herbert Reid of 
Killamey, was called to the Irish bar in 
Trinity term 1853, and soon afterwards pro- 
ceeded to lk)mbay, where for more than a 
Quarter of a century he held the Perry pro- 
fessorship of jurisprudence in Elphinstono ; 
College, and presided over the government i 
law school, lie was also from 1861^ editor , 
of the * Reports of the High Court.* He died 
at Romeon 1 1 Feb. 1883, bequeathing 25,000/. 
in trust for the promotion of education in 
Ireland. Reid was author of Family Rights 
considered as a Branch of (leneral and 
Comparative Jurisprudence,* Bombay, 1856, , 
16mo. 

[Athenapum, 6 May 1883; Thorn's Official | 
Directory, 1854.] J. M. R. ' 

REID, R()BERT (d. 1558j, abbot of; 
Kinloss and bishop of Orkney, was the son ' 
of John Reid of Aikenhtjad, who was killed 
at Flodden, and of Elizabeth Schanwell, 
sister of John Sehanwell, abbot of Cupar. ■ 
He was educated at St. Salvator's College ■ 
in the university of St. Andrews, which he 
entered in 151*1, residing with his uncle 
Robert Reid, official of the see, and having j 

VOL. XLTII. 



as his tutor the theologian Hugh Spens. 
He graduated M.A. in 1615, and afterwards 
studied at the universitv of Paris. Aft^r 
his return to Scotland he was made sub- 
dean of Moray ; and in 1526 he was selected 
by Abbot Crystal as his successor at Kin- 
loss. In 1527 he proceeded to the court 
of Clement VII on the business of the con- 
vent ; and on his return met, at Paris, his 
old fellow-student the Piedmontese John 
Ferrarius, whom he induced to accompany 
him to Scotland, and who subsequently con- 
tinued Boece's 'History of Scotland' and 
wrote a history of the abbey of Kinloss. He 
afterwards settled on Ferrarius a pension of 
40/., with a servant and two horses. Having 
brought with him a papal bull confirming him 
in the abbacy of Kinloss, Reid was, in the au- 
tumn of 1528, anointed abbot in t lie church of 
Grey Friars, Edinburgh, being then designed 
sub-dean and official vicar of Gartly and 
Burnt Kirk and vicar of Kirkcaldy. In 1630 
he received in commejidam the priory of 
Beaulieu, or Beauly, in the coimty of Ross. 
Although not included in the original list of 
the members of the College of Justice at its 
institution by James V on 12 May 1532, the 
abbot was nominated and admitted by the 
king at the first meeting of the court in 
place of Robert Sehanwell, vicar of Kirk- 
caldy. The abbot soon acquired the special 
confidence of the king, and frequently acted 
as his secretary. In February 1533-4 he 
was along with William Stewart, bishop of 
Aberdeen, sent on a special embassy to 
Henry VI 11 {LetUra and State Papers of 
Henry VIII^ ed. Gairdner, vol. vii. No. 244); 
and after his arrival in London returned to 
Scotland to obtain the answer of the king 
on certain points (ib. No. 628). On 6 July 
following he received a commission from 
James \' to procure the ratification of the 
treaty, dated London, 11 May 1534 {ib. No. 
952), and he was present at the ratification 
on 2 Aug. (/6. No. lOi^l ; Ryjier, FitderOy 
xiv. 529). In 15.'V) and 1530 he was em- 
ployed by James V in marriage negotiations 
in France (Ijetters and State Papers of 
Henry VIIL vol. ix. Nos. 960 and 1043, 
vol. X. No. 578). In Deceml>er LV^ he was 
again sent on an embassv to England (ib, 
vol. xii. No. 1283). 

On the death of Robert Maxwell, bishop 
of Orkney, in 1541, the abbot was recom- 
mended to the poj)e for the vacant see by 
James V, who, however, requested that tl e 
abbot should be allowed to retain all his 
existing preferments, and should undertake 
to pay out of his emoluments a pension of 
eight hundred marks to the king^s natural 
son, John Stewart {Epist. Key. Scot, ed. 

PF 
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Kuddiman, ii. 85). These conditions were 
apparently agreed to, and, although the 
bishop^s nephew was admitted to the office 
of abbot of Kinloss in 1553, the bishop also 
continued to be styled abbot. On 3 Dec. 
1541 the bishop set out on an embassy to 
Henry VIII (Hamilton State Papers, ed. 
Bain, i. 132, 137). He also undertook a 
second embassy in September 1542 (ib. p. 
205). After the death of James V the 
bishop, though appointed one of the privy 
council of Arran, was a supporter of Cardi- 
nal Beaton. He was employed by the anti- 
English nobles in March 1542-3 to persuade 
Arran and his supporters to consent to the 
liberation of the cardinal and to other ar- 
rangements hostile to England ; and in an 
interview with Sir Ralph Sadler, on 26 April 
1543, endeavoured to persuade him to have 
a private interview with the cardinal at St. 
Andrews, assuring him that ^his journey 
would be well bestowed' (^Sadler State 
Papers, ed. Scott, i. 167). He also signed 
the cardinal's secret band of 24 July {Hamil- 
ton State Papers^ i. 631). 

On 1 Feb. 1548-9 the bishop was named 
president of the court of session. He was 
one of the churchmen who sat at the trial 
of Adam Wallace for heresy in 1650. He 
specially questioned Wallace in regard to 
his views as to the real presence of Christ 
•in the bread and wine in the sacrament of 
the Supper, and on hearing his statements 
exclaimed, * It is an horrible heresy ' (Cal- 
DERWOOD, History, i. 550). In June 1551 
the bishop was named one of a commission 
to arrange a peace with England at Norliam, 
on I May 1554 curator to the young sove- 
reign Mary Stuart, in 1555 a commissioner 
for the introduction of a universal standard 
of weights and measures, and in 1556 a 
commissioner for settling disputes on the 
borders. In 1558 he was sent to the court 
of France as one of the commissioners em- 
powered to grant the sanction of the es- 
tates of Scotland to the marriage of Queen 
Mary Stuart with the dauphin of France, 
on condition that provision was made in the 
marriage contract for guarding the rights of 
Scotland as an independent kingdom. On 
the way thither the ship in which he sailed 
was wrecked near Boulogne, but he and the 
Earl of Rothes were saved by a fishing- 
boat. On the way home he and other com- 
missioners were seized with illness, suspected 
to have been caused by poison, and he died 
at Dieppe on 15 Sept. According to Knox, 
when the bishop found his illness to increase, 
Mie caused make his bed betwixt his two 
coifers (some said upon them) ; such was his 
god the gold that therein was enclosed, that 



he could not depart therefrom, so long as 
memory would serve him' (Kxox, Works^ 
i. 264 K Knox also states that on his death- 
bed the bishop was visited by LfOrd James 
Stewart (afterwards Earl of Moray), who 

{)reviously had had frequent discussions with 
lim on religious topics, and to whom he now 
said : * My Lord, long have you and I been 
in play for purgatory : I think that I shall 
know or it be long whether there be such a 
place or not ' (ib. p. 265). 

Knox's assertion as to the bishop's miser- 
liness is opposed to the estimates of his cha- 
racter both by Buchanan and Lesley, and to 
all the known fact^. Buchanan styles him 
' a good man and of consummate wisdom * 
(History, bk. xiv.) ; and Lesley describes him 
as ' of singular wit, judgment, good learning 
and life, and long experience ' (History, Ban- 
natyne Club, p. 267). These eulogiums seem 
to have at least partial justification. In 
many respects his rule, both as abbot and 
bishop, was enlightened and enterprising. 
His love of learning is shown by the con- 
struction, in 1538, of a fireproof library at 
Kinloss. He also greatly improved the 
building of the abbey, and his initials still 
appear in a sculptured stone above the door- 
way of the tower. He took a special inte- 
rest in gardening, and brought a gardener 
from France skilled in the grafting of fruit- 
trees, who greatly advanced fruit culture, 
not merely in the garden of the abbey, but 
in the surrounding district. In 1540 Reid 
built the nave of tlie church of Beauly, and 
restored the bell-tower ; and on his promo- 
tion to the bishopric of Orkney, he enlarged 
and adorned the cathedral church of Kirk- 
wall. His interest in education was shown, 
not merely by the erection in Kirkwall of a 
college for the instruction of youths in gram- 
mar and philosophv, but by the bequest of 
eight thousand marks towards the founding 
of a college for the education of youth in 
Edinburgh. In Gordon's * Earldom of Suther- 
land * (p. 137) it is asserted that Reid * left 
a great sum of money for building the col- 
lege of Edinburgh, which the Ean of Mor- 
ton converted to his own use and profit, by 
punishing the executors of Bishop Reid for 
supposed crimes ; ' but there is no evidence 
that Morton either appropriated any of the 
money, or punished any of the executors. 
On the contrary, letters were raised before 
the privy council in 1576 by the lord-advo- 
cate to convey the eight thousand marks 
irom the executors into the hands of such 
persons as Morton, the lord regent, m\^x 
direct, that it might be applied to its proper 
purpose {Reg, P, C. Scotl. ii. 520). These 
letters were, however, ineffectual, and on 
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11 April 1582 the town council was em- 
powered to pursue and recover the money 
irom the abbot of Kinloss, Walter Reid {ib, 
iii. 472-4). Ultimately only two thousand 
five hundred marks were recovered, and this 
was paid in instalments by Abbot Walter 
Keid — seven hundred in 1583 and eighteen 
hundred in 1587. 

The abbot is stated to have been the au- 
thor of a * Geographical Description of the 
Islands of Orkney, and a Genealogical and 
Historical Account of the Family of the 
Sinclairs ; * but probably the treatise was 
merely written by his direction or sanction, 
as it is signed by the chapter as well as by 
himself. 

[Ferrarii Historia Abbatum de Kinloss (in the 
Bannatyne Club), 1839; llecords of the Monastery 
of Kinloss, ed. John Stuart, LL.D. 1872 ; Let- 
ters and Papers, Henry VIII, vol. i. ; Hamilton 
State Papers, vol. i. ; Sadler State Papers ; Reg. 
Privy Council of Scotland, vol. i. ; Histories of 
Knox, Spotiswoode, Caldorwood, Buchanan, 
Lesley, and Keith ; Grant's History of the Uni« 
versity of Edinburgh ; Keith's Scottish Bishops ; 
Brunton and Haig's Senators of the College of 
Justice.] T. F. H. 

REID, ROBERT (1770-1856), of Lowood, 
architect, was bom in 1776. He competed 
for the laying out of Moray Park, Edinburgh, 
and the lower part of the new town, beg^n 
early in the present century. In 1806 he de- 
signed the bank of Scotland ; 1808-10, the 
new courts of justice, embracing three sides of 
Parliament Square, and the upper librarv of 
the Society of Writers to the Signet ; lolO, 
the lunatic asylum, Morning Side; 1811-14, 
St. Gorge's Church, the custom-house at 
Leith, and several other public buildings. 
He exhibited architectural desigpois at the 
Royal Academy, 1818-20. In 1820 he de- 
signed St. Salvator's College, St. Andrews, 
the east wing of which was completed in 
1881 at a cost of about 10,000/. About the 
same time he made considerable additions to 
St. Mary*s College. He was the last master 
of the king's works, or king's architect, in 
Scotland, an office abolished on 6 April 1840. 
He died at Edinburgh, 20 March 1866, and 
was buried in the Dean cemetery. 

[Dictionary of Architecture ; Graves's Diet, of 
Artists; Redgrave's Diet, of Artists, s.v. Reed ; 
Gent. Mag. 1856, i. 647.] C. D. 

REID, ROBERT (1773-1865), topo- 
orapher and antiquarv, youngest son of John 
Keid, mahogany dealer and cabinet-maker 
in Glasgow, was bom there on 27 Jan. 1773. 
He was educated at the grammar school and 
the university of Glasgow. In 1793 he com- 
menced business as a muslin manufacturer, 



and in 1800 became a partner with his 
brother John as a wholesale mahogany dealer. 
On his brother's death he took over the busi- 
ness, adding to it that of cabinet-making 
and upholstery. In 1832 he sold off his stock- 
in-trade and retired from business. Devot- 
ing himself to literature, under the pseu- 
donym of * Senex,' he contributed for many 
years attractive and well-informed articles 
on local memorabilia to the* Glasgow Herald.' 
These papers were afterwards collected and 
published, as * Glasgow Past and Present,' in 
three volumes. Two volumes appeared in 
1861 and the third in 1866. ReuTs ' Glas- 
gow and its Environs ' was issued in 1864, 
and both works, with additions by other 
writers, were reprinted in three quarto 
volumes at Glasgow in 1884. The third 
volume, written entirely by Reid, contains 
his portrait and a short autobiography. 

During the last years of his life Reid re- 
sided at Strahoun Lodge in the island of 
Cumbrae, where he di^ on 7 June 1866. 
Reid married, in 1809, a daughter of Robert 
Ewing, a merchant of London. She died in 
1826. Bv her he had three sons. 

Reid was also author of: * Fragments re- 
garding the Ancient History oi the He- 
brides, 12mo, Glasgow, 1860. 

[Obituary notice in Glasgow HeraM ; auto- 
biography, reprinted 1865.] G. S-h. 

REID, READ, or RRffiDUS, THOMAS 

(d, 1624), Ijatin secretary to King James I, 
was second son of James Reid, minister of 
Banchory Teman, Kincardineshire, a cadet 
of the Pitfoddels family. Alexander Reid 
(1686 ?-l 643) [q. v.] was a younger brother. 
Thomas was educated at the grammar school, 
Aberdeen, and at Marischal College and 
University, where he appears to have g^- 
duated M.A. about 1600. In 1602 he was 
appointed to a mastership in the grammar 
school, which he resignea in the following 
year on being chosen one of the regents in 
Marischal College. After conducting a uni- 
versity class through the four years of their 
curriculum, he went to the continent, where 
he prosecuted his studies, at first in France, 
and afterwards at the universities of Ros- 
tock and Leipzig. While at Rostock, where 
he was admitted a Mocent' in December 
1608, he Haught philosophv and humane 
letters for several years with distinguished 
reputation,' and carried on a disputation on 
metaphysical subjects with Hennmgus Ami^ 
seeus, professor oi medicine in the university 
of Frankfort. Reid*s contributions to the 
discussion are characterised by Sir William 
Hamilton as displaying elegant scholarship 
and great philosophicfu talent. He matn- 

7F2 
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Ciliated at L^ipziz in the summer of It.tlS. in obitnm Thomse Rhaedi : Blackwell'« Account 

Retuminz t > England he was associated with of MAiischal College ; Cal. State Papers (Dom.) ; 

Patrick Younz in the translation into Latin l>emp«ter*8 Historia £cel«-siaatica ; iMvon's I§- 

..f Jam-* r* Endi*h writinz^. and in \6l>< *°« o»* ^^c Excheqner; Thomas Smith's Vit» 

was app.in-^ Latin secretary to the kinz, 4«o™iiXira Fjraditissimonim Vironim : WiUiam 

an nffi^ which he retained un'til his death in "?"?.• ^cademue Mari^halUn* M«cenat«: 

1624. H. lived in habits of intimacy with ? '^^-^ F«*t> Oxunienscs ; Franck « Dictionna.w 

, ,. - -11 .■ i>- " J des N:ienc«8 Philosophiaues ; information kindlT 

the m.:|St di^ttnzuish^^ men ot his age. and f^^i.^e.! U the librarian of the University o'f 

*had hardly hi* match for largeness ot R^j^tock."" " P J A 

knowledge of foreign courts/ In 1620 he "* 

wa.-. with hi* brother Alexander c^.v/. in- RED). THOMAS (1710-1796), philo- 

cirp->rAted M.A. •.»xon. Several of his p>ems sopher. bom '2*j April 1710, at Strachan, 

appear in the ' IVlitiae Poetarum Scotorum ' Kincardineshire, was the son of Lewis Reid 

{ Amsterdam. 1(>;>7». (1676-1 7»52), minister of the parish for fifty 

It i*. however, neither as a p>et, nor as a years. He was a descendant of James Keio, 
dipl'imatisr, nor as a metaphysician, that the first minister of Banchory Teman after 
Keid i* now r^meml^'red, but as the founder the licformation, whose son and his son*s 
of the fir«t public reference library in Scot- grandson succeeded him as ministers of Ban- 
lan<l. hy his will he bequeathed to the chory. ^Vlexander and Thomas, also sons of 
tnwn and new colleire of Aberdeen his col- James Reid, are separately noticed. Lewis 
lection of bo^jks. and six thousand merks to Keid, grrandsonof the third minister of Ban- 
en*!' >w a librarian who * sail hold the door of chory, married Mar^s^aret, daughter and one 
the librariir paT.='nt and oppin four dayes of of twenty-nine children of David Gregory 
th»' wet.*k- tlie whole yeir/ Raid's collec- (1627-1720) 'q. v." She was niece of James 
tion, whirh includ».-l ' the fairest and largest Gregory (163i<-1675) 'q. v."! and sister of 
edition* of all thtf classics that were printed David Gresrory (1661-1708) [q. v.], the Sa- 
tV»m th»* time of Aldus Manutius until the vilian professor, and of two other profes- 
year 1»I15 ... and many valuabl- and curiiMis snrs nf mathematics at St. Andrews and 
manuscripts.' now forms an integral part of FIdinburgh. Tliomas, son of Lewis and 
tht- librar\-«»f the university of Aberdeen: Margaret Reid, was educated at the parish 
but hi- pndo^vm»*nt. which at first made the school of Kincardine, and in 1722 became 
librarian-hill tlie b»r>t paid ofiice in th»^ col- a student at Mari>chal College. He read 
lege, was I'rirt^THd away through tli- mis- philosophy for tliret* years under Georjn* 
managt-ni-nt f»f tlu; town council, and now TumbuU, a writer up>n * moral pliilos».^phy' 
yields only aly»ut 12/. HX pt-r annum. From and * ancient paintinjr.* and was in tht» 
173.3 to 1737 the librarianshi]) was held by Gre^'k class of Thomas Blackwell (16(30:- 
Keid's emin»*nt k:n«man and nara^sfike, 172S)"q. v."; Odin Maclaurin ^q. v. was 
Thomas Keid ( 1710-17vM>) "q. v.~, the phih)- pn^fessor of mathematics at the same time, 
sopher. The teaching, however, was superficial, and 

\n riil-paintinir of Reid. the pmperty of lleid showed indust^^• rather than brilliance, 

the univer<ity of Aberdeen, has In-^-n r»:-pn>- lie gniduated in 1726. He then studied 

duced in photoprnivure in th^* New Spalding divinity, and wa? licensed to preach by the 

Club's ' ta-Ti Academia? Mariscallannp.* and p^esbyter^• of Kincardine O'Neil on 22'Sept. 

in ^tainr I ;:rla-< in oneof the windows of tliH 17ol. lie probably resided at his fathers 

Mitchell Hall. Mari-ohal College. manse until, in 1733. he was appointed to 

Keid's r-hief works are: 1. * Do Accidente the librarianship of Marischal College, en- 

Proprio Th»*orem:it:i Philosophica,' Kostock. dowe<l by his collateral ancestor, secretary 

1600. 2. * P»'rvigiliiim Lunie de <)l>jecto Keid, and resided at the university until 

Metaphysica?,* Kostock, 160*.'. 3. *l>eEnte.' 1736. lie formed a close friendship with 

Kostock, 1»>10. 4. * De Proprietatibus Kn- John Stewart, aft envards professor of mathe- 

tis,* Rosi<»ck. 1610. 7). * De Veritate et matics at Marischal College, which la*te\l 

Honitate Kntis.' Kostock, 1610. 6. * De till Stewart's death in 17ti6. In 1736 Reid 

Diversitate Kntis,' Rostock, 1610. 7. ' De resigned his librarianship. and travelled with 

Objecto Metaphysicie Dissertatin Elenctica,* Stewart to Ensrland. At Cambridge he 

Rostoc'k. 1()10. 8. * Per\'i;:ilia Metaphy- saw Bentley and the blind mathematician. 

sica Desideratissima,' Kostock, 1616. , Saunderson, who is occasionally noticed in 

'' aertatio quod regibus et licitum et his writings. In 1737 he was presented bv 

sit scribi^'re * in Thomas Smithes ' King's College, Aberdeen, to tlie living of 

ondon, 1707. New Machar, twelve miles from Aberdeen. 

en Town Council Minutes ; Aberdeen Disputes as to patronage had made his 

Bnik of Register ; Ayton's Epicedium parishioners so hostile that he is said to have 
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been in personal danger. They hinted their 
dislike, if a tradition mentioned by Dr. 
McCosh be correct, by ducking him in a pond. 
One of his uncles, it is added, had to guard 
the pulpit stairs with a sword. lie graaually 
overcame their prejudices, and won a popu- 
larity which was incn?ased by his marriage 
in 1740 to Elizabetli, daughter of hLs uncle, 
George I^id, a London physician. Their 
benevolence, according to Dugald Stewart, 
was remembered with gratitude after Keid's 
death. Reid sliowed his modesty bv preach- 
ing the sermons of *TiHotson and Evans' 
(probably John Evans, D.D., 1680P-1730 
[q. V.]). He was accused of concealing his i 
obligations, but it is added that he indus- 
triously practised himself in original compo- 
sition, lie was also engaged in speculative 
studies, and in 1748 he contributed to the 
* Philosophical Transactions ' an * Essay upon 
Quantity,' attacking Ilutcheson's application 
of mathematical formulae to ethical (juest ions. 
On 28 Oct. 1751 Keid succeeded Alexander 
Ilait in a 'regentship' at King's College, 
Aberdeen. The old system of *regenting' 
was changed at this time with Ueid's co- 
operation. He became * professor of philo- 
sophy,' but each class went through its whole 
course for the last three of the four years ! 
under the same professor. lieid's course of 
lectures included * mathematics and physics ' 
as well as ' logic and ethics.' He appears to 
have been an active mover in measures 
adopted at this time to improve the studies | 
and discipline of the college. New regula- 
tions were issued in 1753. They provided 
that less time should be devoted than hitherto 
to the scholastic writers. A large part of the 
course was to be given to studies of Greek, 
in which Keid appears to have btjen much 
interested ( WorAv, ed. Hamilton, p. 38 w.); 
the third year was to be given to mathe- " 
matics and * natural philosophy,' and the • 
fourth to the * philosophy of the human 
mind,' of which a very wide definition, due 
apparently to lleid, is given. The length of 
the session was increased from five to seven 
months ; residence within the college walls 
enforced ; and the students were seen regu- 
larly * nine or ten times throughout the day ' 
by lleid or * other of the masters' (Kait, 
UniiHirsities of Aherdeen, pj). 19i)-lW, 223). 
A student's notns of a course of KeidVs lec- 
tures are in possession of Mr. IJ. S. Kait. 
They include statics, dynamics, astronomy, 
magnetism, electricity, hydrostatics, pneu- 
matics, and optics, some of these topics 
being of course in a very elementary stage. 

Iteid, with his cousin, John Gregory 
(1724-1773) Tq. v.], * mediciner ' at the uni- \ 
versity, founaed in 1758 the Philosophical j 



Society, nicknamed the ' Wise Club,' which 
lasted till 1773, and held weekly meetings 
at the Ked Lion inn. Beat tie and George 
Campbell were members. The minutes are 
preserved in the Aberdeen University library. 
A list of many of the topics discussed is given 
by McCosh. Several books published by 
members appear to have been suggested at 
these meetings, and Keid's last papers were 
parts of his first book which was soon to be 
published. Hume's 'Treatise,' published in 
1739, had naturally provided topics. Keid 
tells Hume that if he gave up writing, the 
society would be at a loss for subjects ; and 
one result was Keid's * Inquiry into the 
Human Mind,' which was published in 1764. 
The book, which was the Iruit of long study, 
made an impression from the first. Reid 
communicated his book before publication to 
Hume, through their common friend. Dr. 
Blair ; and Hume wrote a courteous letter 
to his opponent, who frankly acknowledged 
that his speculations had been suggested by 
Hume's writings. The * Inquiry was well 
received as an answer to Hume's scepticism, 
and soon reached a second edition. It ap- 
parently led to Keid's election in the same 
year, 22 May 1764, to the professorship of 
moral philosophy at Glasgow, vacated by 
Adam Smith's resignation. He had, 18 Jan* 
1762, received the honorary degree of D.D. 
from Marischal College. 

Keid held his professorship at Glasgow 
until his death. He appears to have dis- 
charged his duties industriously and effi- 
ciently. He lectured five days a week for 
two and sometimes three hours. The num- 
her of students at Glasgow was about three 
hundred in 1764, and rose to over six hundred 
by the end of the century. Many of them 
were Irish presbyterians, preparing for the 
ministry. Keid wished that then; could be- 
one professor for the dunces, and another 
for the clever. He was at first, however, in 
some awe of the older students, who often 
attended classes for four or five vears. Ac- 
cording to Dugald Stewart, who attended 
his lectures in 1772, his simplicity, clearness, 
and earnestness ulwavs secured for him the 
most respectful attention. The salary de- 
pended chiefiy uj)on fees, a system which he 
warmly praises as stimulating the professors 
to energy' ( JVork-M^ p. 7.*W). He had a class 
of one hundred at starting, and expect eil to 
make about KK)/. in fees in the session. 
The subjects of the lectures were natural 
theolog\', ethics, and political science, to 
which Ijeid voluntarily added a course of 
* rhetoric ' ( Work*, pp. 10, 40, 46, 721-39). 

Keid had some aistinguished colleagueSy 
especially Joseph Black and John Millar 
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( 1735-l!H)l ) jj. v.] Black explained to ^at athletic power. His portrait, painted 

Keid his di-su )very of latent heat before it ~ " 

was generally published: and Keid took a 
keen interest through life in scientific Ques- 
tions. He describes in 176-> some ot the 



by I^ebum during: his last Tisit to Edin- 
burgh, belongs to Glasgow University ; and 
a medallion by Tassie, taken in his eifi^hty* 
first year, in the National Portrait Gallery, 



improvements in the steam enmnc lately ; Edinburgh, is said to be a ver^' good likeness, 
made by Watt in Glasgow. Millar was a I Reid*s obvious characteristic was the strong 
disciple of Hume, and with him Ueid had : and cautious * common sense ' which also 
lively discussions at a philosophical club ; dictated his philosophy. He was thoroughly 
which held weekly meetings. The fourteen ; independent, strictly economical, and uni- 
prv^fes^^rs, h»iwever, were anything but an form ly energetic in the discharge of his duties. 



harmonious bod v. In his ietters to the 



He was amiable in his family, delighted in 



Skenes { Work*, pp. 40-7), Keid complains young children, some of whom, it is said, 

of their intrigues and factions. There were, * noticed the peculiar kindness of his eye;' 

he says. ot\en five or six college meetings a and was as charitable as his means permitted, 

week, which were made very disagreeable Stewart mentions a gift to his former 



by • the evil spirit of party ' { Work^t, p. 43). 
John Anderson, professor of natural philo- 
sophy, was constantly quarrelling with his 
colleagues, and was described to some 



parishioners of XewMachar, during a scarcity 
of 1782, which would have been out of pro- 
portion to his means had it not been for his 
rigid economy, and of which he endeavoured 
students by the professor of humanity as a ' to conceal the origin. From the few letters 
* detestable member of stxriety.' Lawsuits . preserved, he appears to have been remark- 
ultimately re.^ulted from these ([uarrels. and '. able for the warmth and steadiness of his 
Keid was fr^^quently appealed to as an friendships. 

authority, lie seems to liave acted with ; Keid is the leading representative of the 
imi>artiality and dimity. He also served i school of ' common sense.' This phrase had 
up^m many oi'^mmittees for managinsr the been frequently used by prenous writers 
cv>lleire pr>|vrty and other business i^Xotes • (manv references are given in Sir W. 
from the univorsitv re.orvls kindiv sent bv Ilamilton's elaborate note A inREiD'sJrorto, 
the Kev. lY^tVssor Piokson). pp. 742-803). Among them was Buliier, 

Krid retirtxi fn^rn t!i'.* ai^-tivr- duties of his whose 'Traite des l^remiOres Veriles' Ti-as 
prv^tVs* ^rship in 17>0. whvii Archibald published in 1717: an English translation 
Arthur q. v.] was app-niir^d iv> Iv his as- appeared in 1780. with a title-page and 
sistant with jkirt «^f rho salary. Ifeid prttace accusing Keid, Oswald, and Beattie 
o^vupied himst'lf in p^. pariuj l>r publi- of plagiarism. Keid had probably not seen 
cation the svibstano'' ot hi- l'.c:ur\'>. Tliev ButHt*r when his 'Inquiry-* was published, 
appoarod as rssiivs 0:1 th'- * Inu-llectual and the accusation only shows the accuser's 
Powers' ^17S~>. and up-m tlu- 'Active ignorance (see Hamilton in KEiD'sWvrAv, pp. 
Powers' (^17*^'^\ He continued t> live in 7M>-iM. By * common sense * Keid meant to 
Cflasgvnv. where in 17i'i* his wife died, imply, not vulgar opinion, but the beliefs 
They had had a 'nunieroi-.s family : * two sons common to rational beings as such. Reid's 
and two daujrhters die>i after n^aehinii ma- soientitic tastes led him to an unqualitied 
turitv. The onlv survivor was tli- wife of admiration of the doctrines associated with 
Patrick ramiichael. M.l>.. son of Gerstom the names of Bacon and Newton. He held 
Carmichael. llutche?>n*sprt\UHV>sorat (lias- that philosophy might l)e pursued as suc- 
gow, and. according to Sir W. Hamilton, cessfullyas the physical sciences if treat edbv 
the Tt^nl founder of the S^^'otti-^li school of the same methods. He agrees, therefonf, 
philoMiphy * [ Keid. ir'-r-v-*. p. :U.^ .v.) Mrs. with Locke in appealing to * experience,' and 
Carmiciiael to ^k care of her fathrr, who follows Li Mike's lead in basing philosophy 
sutVerevl from deafness and loss ol' meni'try. upon psychologA' investigated as a science 
He continur-vh however, to take an interest of observatit>n and by inductive methods, 
in si'ience. aiid rubUs.! up his old mathoma- Hume, as he held, had bt^en misled into 
tical knowled^'e. In 17vHi hepai.l a visit to scepticism, because, while attempting to 
his frieuvl. l>r. James linvory.at Edinburgli, api»ly scienti tic methods, he had accepted the 
ami s:iw sv^niething of Playfair and Dug-ald 'ideal system' due to Des Cartes. Keid*5 
Stewart. He was in apparently g^iod health, great merit, acctirding to himself ^ Jl'orXv. 
and after returning to (Jlasgiuv amused p. 8ti), was his attack upon this system. He 
himself with ^rvlening ami with algebraical modestly adds that his own theory was due 
problems. He had an attack in September, not to genius but to *time* and to the aigu- 
]■ > of paralysis on 7 Oct. 17lH>. ments of Berkeley and Hume themaelveN 

^s Delow the middle siie, but had The assumption tliat we could only know 
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* ideas ' as representative of external reali- 
ties had led them to dispense with anything 
beyond the ideas themselves and conse- 
quently produced scepticism as to any know- 
ledge of realities. Ueid*s ' Inquiry/ his most | 
original work, therefore endeavours to prove 
that our belief in an internal world is in- 
tuitive or immediate. Our perceptions 
cannot, as he argues, be constructed out of 
the sensations of sight and touch, which are 
only the occasions, not the materials, of our 
construction. Hence our belief in an ex- 
ternal world of space must be accepted as 
an original datum of * common sense.' Keid's 
inductive process having thus yielded in- 
tuitions, as implied in all experience, he ap- 
plies the same method in his late books to 
provide a basis for philosophical, theological, 
and ethical doctrines. In these specula- 
tions, however, he is in great measure a dis- 
ciple of Bishop Butler, llutcheson, Shaftes- 
bury, and other predecessors. 

Iteid's successor, Dugald Stewart, ac- 
cepted liis main doctrines with slight modi- 
fications. Brown, as Stewart's assistant, 
sharply criticised Reid, and abandoned some 
of his chief positions. Sir \V. Hamilton 
condemned Brown severely, and endeavoured 
to combine lieid's teaching with the doc- 
trines of Kant. The English empiricists 
found in Reid and Stewart the representa- 
tives of the * intuitionism * which they op 
posed; and Mill's criticism of Hamilton 
includes some discussion of Hamilton's ver- 
sion of Reid's doctrine. In Ctermanv Reid's 
influence was eclipsed by Kant, whose 
answer to IIume*s scepticism proceeded on 
different lines, though with some points of 
resemblance. Scho|)enhauer in * Die Welt 
als Wille und Vorstellung' declares that 
Reid's book is * ten times more worth read- 
ing than all the philosophy together that 
has been written since Kant,' and thinks 
that his argument against the possibility of 
deducing space and time from sensation was 
conclusive. He also regards Reid's account 
of the nature of conception as the best he 
has found (translation by Haldane and 
Kemp, ii. 18(5, L>40). The Scottish philo- 
sophv was transplanted into France bv 
Roy er-Collard ( 1 703- 1 845 ). H is pupil anil 
assistant, Victor Cousin (179*J-18<i7), was 
converted by him from Condillac, and 
Cousin's philosophy, though he was after- 
w^ards attracted by Srhelling and Hegel, 
was much influenced by Heid. Jouflroy 
(17iH5-1842), a disciple of Cousin, adopted 
the Scottish philosophv and translated Reid*8 
works into French. The French * spiritual- 
ist ' school had thus a considerable infusion 
of the Scottish doctrine. The Italian philo- 



sopher Rosmini (17i^-18o6) was in some 
degree influenced by Reid, whose works, 
with those of Dugald Stewart, are criticised 
in his * Saggio siiU' Origine delle Idee,' 1830 
(English translation of vol. i. 1883). Other 
criticisms of Reid may be found in Hamil- 
ton's elaborate annotations, in McOosh's 

* Scottish Philosophy ' (1875), in Cousin's 

* Philosophie Morale, j£cole Ecossaise ' (1840^, 
pp. 184-282, and in Professor A. Seth*8 

* Balfour Lectures on Scottish Philosophy' 
(1890). 

Reid's works are : 1. ' An Essay on Quan- 
tity, on occasion of reading a Treatise in 
which simple and compound ratios are ap- 
plied to \ irtue and Merit,' in * Philoso- 
phical Transactions ' for 1748. 2. *An In- 
quiry into the Human Mind on the Principles 
of (;ommon Sense,' 1764; 2nd edit. 1766; 
3rd edit. 1769; 4th edit. 1785; a French 
version of this was published in 1768. 3. * A 
Brief Account of Aristotle's Logic ' in the 
second volume of Kames's * Sketches of the 
History of Man,' 1774. 4. * Essays on the 
Intellectual Powers of Man,' 1786. 6. ' Es- 
says on the Active Powers of Man,' 1788. 
6. * A Statistical Account of the University 
of Cilasgow,' in the twenty-first volume of 
Sinclair's * Statistical Acc^ount of Scotland/ 
1799. 

Some other editions of the philosophical 
works separately appeared before 1830. A 
collective edition by G. N. "Wright was pub- 
lished in 1843. The standard edition, by 
Sir William Hamilton, ap|)eared in an im- 
perfect state in 1846, and was issued with 
additions in 18G3 under the editorship of 
H. L. Mansel. 

A French translation bv Jouffrov, entitled 

* (Euvres Completes de 1'homas fieid, chef 
de I'Ecole £c()ssai>H.', avec des Fragments 
de M. Rover-Collard et une Introduction de 
TEditeur,^ was published in six volumes 
(1828-36). 

[The original uiitliority is the Life of Reid 
by Dugald 8tewart, rcA<i before the Royal So- 
ciety of Edinburgh, published in 1803, and pre- 
fixed to Hamilton's and other editions of Beid's 

I works. See aUo McCosh's Scottish Philosophy 
and K. S. Rait's Universities of Aberdeen. The 

' Drriter has specially to thank Mr. Rait forinfor- 

< mation as to Keid s career at Aberdeen, derived 
from various manuscript records at Aberdeen, 

i minutcH of the presbytery of Kincardine O'Neil 
and tlie Aberdi'eu synod, and Anderson's Fasti 
Ac. Mariscallana* and Officers of King's College, 
both published by the New Spalding Club. See 
also Scott's Fasti, iii. 509, 545. The Kev. Pro- 
fessor Dickson of Glasgow has kindly given in- 
formation from university records as to Baid*i 
Glasgow career.] L. 8, 
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REID, THOMAS ( 1791-182r>), naval sup- 
gwm, bom of protest ant parents in 1791 , was 
educat<^ near Dunprannon, co. Tyrone. He 
passed bis examination at the Koyal College 
of Surpeons in England on 7 May 181.% when 
he was found qualified to act as ' surgeon to 
anvrate/ He was admitted on 3 Xov. 1815 
a member of the Royal College of Surgeons 
in England, and at the end of 1^<17 he made | 
a voyage in the Neptune to New South Wales 
as superintendent of male convicts. A few 
years later lie went in the same ca|Micity in 
the female convict ship Morley. He re- 
visited his native country' in 1822, and j 
made an extended tour through the central, • 
northern, and southt'm parts of the island. ' 
He died at Pentonville on 21 Aug. 1825. 

Reid was a sincerely religious man who 
laboured earnestly to ameliorate the condi- 
tion of the prison population of the country. 
In early life he drew attention to the con- 
ditions attending the transportation of con- 
victs, male as well as female, to the penal 
settlements in Australia. He showed how 
bad was the discipline to which they were 
subjected on board ship during their trans- 
ference, and how atrocious were the arrange- 
ments made for their reception when they 
arrived in New South Wales. He strongly 
advocated that convicts should no longer 
remain idle, but should be employed in a 
rational manner. 

Reid's works are : 1 . * Two Voyages to 
New South Wales and Van Diemen's Land, 
with a IV'scrij)tion of the Present Condition 
of that Colonv . . . Observations relative 
to . . . Convicts: also Reflections on Seduc- 
tion,' London, 8vo, 1822 : tliis book is de- 
dicated to Mrs. Elizabeth Fry. The lan- 
guage, if somewhat inflated, gives a vivid 
picture of the treatment received by con- 
victs at the beginning of this century. 
2. * Travels in Ireland in the year 1J^22, ex- 
hibiting bri«'f Sketches of the Moral, Phy- 
sical, Mild Political State of the Country,' 
London, lH2-i, 8vo. The book is prefaced 
with a brief history of the country. The 
second part contains an account of the tour 
in tli<' form of n diary. The condition of 
the j)oor and of th'.» ])risoners is carefully 
considered. 

I Gent. Mag. 182/), il. 377 ; information kindly 
p'won hy the secpcrtary of tlie Koyjil CoUejro of 
JSurgPons of Hn^lantl. 1 ' T)'A. P. 



REID, WILLLVM (17(U-l8;]r), minor 

poet, born in Glasgow on 10 Ajml 17(54, was 

the son n€ liobert Reid, baker, and Christian j 

^^^ tor of a farmer at Gartmore, 

'ter leaving school he was ap- 

typefounder,and then learned 



bookselling with Messrs. Dunlop & Wil- 
son. Glasgow. In 1790 he entered into part- 
nership with James Brash, with whom he 
developed an excellent bookselling business, 
which flourished for twentv-seven vears. 
Reid se«^ms to have been a pleasant, sociable 
man. He died in Glasgow on 29 Nov. 1831. 
His wife, Elizabeth Henderson, daughter of a 
linen-printer, survived him, with two sons 
and five daughters. 

Reid wrote humorous verse in Scottish 
dialect, some of which appeared in * Poetry 
Ch*iginaland Selected,' published by his firm 
between 1795 and 1798. He wrote supple- 
mentary verses to Bums's 'Of a' the airts 
the winds can blaw ' and * John Anderson 
my jo' (cf. Scots Mag. 1797), as well as to 
Robert Fergusson's *■ Lea Rig ; ' and his 
* Monody on the Death of Bums ' is given 
with commendation in Hogg*8 and Mother- 
weirs editions of Bums (v. 282). He is said 
to have been on friendly terms with Bums, 
but the stories that the poet invited Reid's 
firm to publish his poems before the Kilmar- 
nock edition appeared and that Bums en- 
couraged him to make additional verses to 
some of his songs may be safely rejected. 

[Johnson's Scots Musical Museum, iv. 212*. 
ed. 1853; Currie*s Life of Bums; Scot Douglas's 
Burns, i. 268, ii. 225 ; Strang's Ghisgov and its 
Clubs ; Grant Wilson's Poets and Poetry of 
Scotland.] T. B. 

REID, Sir WILLIAM (1791-1^58), 
major-general royal engineers, and colonial 
governor, eldest son of .tames Reid, minister 
of the established church of Scotland at Kin- 
glassie, Fifeshire, and of his wife Alexan- 
drina, daughter of Thomas Fyers, chief en- 
gineer in Scotland, was bom at Kinglassie 
on 25 April 1791. The family of Reid was 
formerly of Barru Ca.stle, Aberdeenshire. 
IJeid was educated at Musselburgh and at 
the Edinburgh Academy. He entered the 
IJoval Military Academv, Woolwich, in 1806, 
and before obtaining a commission he was sent 
to learn practical surveying under Colonel 
William Mudge [q. v.]. He was gjizetteda 
second lieutenant in the roval engineers on 
10 Feb. 1800, and promoted first lieutenant 
23 April 1810. In the same month he 
joined the British army under Wellington 
at Lisbon. 

On landing in Portugal, Reid was em- 
ployed in the construction of the defensive 
lines of Torres Vedras. In April 1811 he 
was sent to Elvas to take part in the first 
siege of Badajos. Ground w^as broken on 
8 May. On 10 May the garrison made a 
daring sortie, and lieid, who played a gallant 
part in the encounter, was wounded in the 
knee. The first siege was raised on 13 May. 
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During the second siege, which was raised in 
June, Keid did duty in the trenches. 

Towards the end of 1811 he served in 
the expedition under General Don Carlos 
d*Espaf^na. The latter commended his zeal 
and ekiU to Wellington, who mentioned 
him in despatches. In January 1812 lleid 
was at the siege of Ciudad Rodrigo, and was 
wounded by a bullet in the leg in the assault 
of 19 Jan., when the place fell. The bullet 
was never extracted. After the ruined de- 
fences had been repaired and strengthened, 
the fortress was bunded over to a Spanish 
garrison, and Keid, with other officers of 
royal engineers, was moved to Elvas for the 
third siege of Badajos. He was employed 
in the trenches until the place was taken by 
assault on 6 April. Writing from Elvas on 
15 March 1812, Sir Richard Fletcher recom- 
mended to the inspector-general of fortifica- 
tions that Reid should be promoted to the 
rank of brevet captain on account of his com- 
manding merits at Badajos and Ciudad Ro- 
drigo. The promotion of a lieutenant of royal 
engineers to the brevet rank was without 
precedent, and Fletcher*s recommendation 
was rejected. 

In June 1812, when Wellington laid siege 
to the Salamanca forts, Reid made a gallant 
but ineffectual attempt to blow in a part of 
the counterscarp of Fort San Vincent o. On 
the 23rd he led an unsuccessful assault by 
es(*alade on Fort Gavetano, when 120 men 
were killed and wounded. He was men- 
tioned both in the general orders of the 6th 
division by Major-general Sir Henry Clinton 
and in Wellington's despatch. The capture 
of the forts was effected on 27 June. On 
22 July Reid took part in the battle of 
Salamanca, entered .Madrid with Wellington 
on the 12th, and was present at the capture 
of the Retiro palace on 14 Aug. 1812. 

In September and October Reid was at 
the siege of Burgos, and took part in the 
unsuccessful assault i)v escalade on the outer 
line on 22 Sept. Some fortnight later he 
fell ill and took no further part in the siege, 
which was raised on 21 Oct. He was in 
winter quarters with the army in Portugal 
until May 1813. In June he took a pro- 
minent part in the o])eration8 preceding the 
battle of Vittoria. On 19 June, when the 
division came up with the enemy's rearguard, 
and was ordered by Wellington to attack 
their left flank, the direction ot the operation 
was given to Reid, who, with one Ca^ador 
battalion, performed the sen'ice with mas- 
terly effect. In the battle of Vittoria (21 June) 
Alton wrote that he derived the ^atest 
assistance fromReid's advice and activity. 
Even more conspicuous was Reid's action 



at the siege of San Sebastian, where ground 
was broken on 11 July 1813. He blew in 
the counterscarp before dawn on 25 July, and, 
taking part in the succeeding assaidt which 
was repulsed, was wounded in the neck. He 
was thought to be dead, but his silk necker- 
chief was found pressed into the wound, and 
on withdrawing it the bullet came with it. 
The town was eventually taken by assault 
on 31 Aug., and the castle surrendered on 
8 Sept. On 27 Aug. 1813 Alten directed the 
espet^ial attention of Sir Richard Fletcher to 
lieid's gallantry, but Fletcher was killed be- 
fore Alten's letter arrived, and nothing came 
of it. In February 1814 he was employed 
in the construction of the great bridge of 
boats for the passage of the Adour. He was 
entrusted with the duty of securing the 
cables on the right or enemy's bank. Sir 
William Napier describes the forming of this 
bridge as a * stupendous undertaking, which 
must always rank among the prodigies of 
war * (^History of the Peninsular War^ vol. vi.) 
Reid took part in the battles of the Ni- 
velle, the Nive, and Toulouse,and returned to 
England at the conclusion of the war. He 
received his promotion to second captain on 
20 Dec. 1814. In July he was ordered to 
proceed on an expedition under Sir Edward 
Pakenham against New Orleans, which was 
unsuccessfully attacked on 4 Jan. 1815. In 
this attack there was killed a youncr officer 
of royal engineers, Lieutenant \Vright, who 
had ser^'ed throughout the greater part of 
the Peninsular war alongside of Reid. Wel- 
lington used jocosely to refer to the friends 
as two of his favourite youngsters, * Read 
and Write.' Reid took part in some further 
operations and in the capture of Fort Bow- 
yer, near Mobile, on 12 Feb. 1815. He re- 
turned to England in May. The following 
month he went to the Netherlands, and took 
part, in the march to Paris and in the capture 
and occupation of that city. For his ser>*ice8 
in the Peninsula he received the silver war 
medal with eight clas|>8, but no brevet pro- 
motion. 

Reid left Paris in January 1816, and was 
quartered at Woolwich, where, in April, he 
was a])pointed adjutant of the royal sappers 
and miners. A few months later he accom- 
panied the expedition against Algiers under 
Lord Exmoutn, and was on board the Queen 
Charlotte during the )K)mbardment of the 
town on 27 Aug., when he and his sappers 
worked at the guns, and after the motion ren- 
dered assistance in repairingthe damage done 
to the ship. For their services they were 
thanked in general orders, and Reid received 
the medal for Algiers. He returned to Eng- 
land in Novemwr, and resumed his duties 
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at Woolwich. On '20 March 1817 he was pro- ' cers and five hundred men oat of a force of 
moted brevet-major for gallant and distin- five thousand were lost. On this occasion 
ffuished conduct on service, after both Lord Keid was again wounded in the neck while 
Exmouth and Wellin^^on had made strong attacking the lines in front of San Sebastian, 
recommendations on the subject. On 1 Feb. On 31 May and in the early part of June he 
1819 he was placed on half-pay, on the reduc- ' took part in the repulse of the Carlist attack 
tion of the corps of royal engineers, conse- on the position of Evans. He returned to 
quent on the return of the army of occupa- England in August, and was restored to 
tion from France; but he was brought back the full-pav unemployed list, 
to full pay on 12 March 1824, and quartered On 10 Jan. 1837 he was promoted lieu- 
in Ireland. In December he was appointed tenant-colonel, and on 17 Feb. was sent to 
to the ordnance survev of Ireland, and re- Portsmouth, where he remained for nearly two 
mained in Dublin until June 1827, when vears. On 19 July 1838 he was made a C.B. 
he was left without employment until his In this year the result of his scientific labour 
promotion, on 28 Jan. 1829, to the regimen- was published in London in ' An Attempt 
tal rank of first captain. He was then sent to develop the Law of Storms by means of 
to the Exeter district, and took part in the Facts, arranged according to Place and Time, 
measures for quelling the reform riots in the and hence to point out a Cause for the 
west of England. (.>n 8 Dec. 1831 he em- Variable Winds.* The volume was iUus- 
barked for the West Indies, and at Barbados trated by charts and woodcuts (2nd edit., 
he did good senice in rebuilding the govern- with additions, 1841 ; 3rd edit. IS^tO). The 
ment buildings which had been blown down work laid down, for the guidance of seamen, 
in the hurricane of 10 Aug. 1831. those broad and general rules which are 

Tlie disastrous effect of this hurricane known as the Maw of storms.' The an- 
directed Keid's attention to the subject of nouncement of this law was received with 
storms. In his researches he was materially the greatest interest by the scientific world, 
assisted by the previous labours of Mr. Wil- and the book went through many editions 
liam C. Kedfield of New York, who had, in and has been translated into many languages, 
a paper to the * American Jounial of Science * including Chinese. 

in 1831, demonstrated that the hurricanes of , In Januarv 1839, in which vear he was 
the American coast were whirlwinds moving elected a fellow of the Koyal Society, Keid 
on curved tracts with considerable velocity, was appointed governor of the Bermuda 
Keid's correspondence with IJedfield in three Islands. He found the coloured population 
folio volumes was presented to the library of the Bermudas, who had been recently 
of Yale University, L'.S. A., by John II. Ued- freed from slavery, without any education, 
field. Ueid set himself to confirm and ex- He established parochial schools throughout 
tend Kedfield's view by collating the log- the colony and procured annual votes from 
books of British men-of-war and merchant- the legislature for their support. Agricul- 
men. ile also collected data in order to cor- ture was in a very backward state; the 
roborate the theory that south of the equator, chief implement for tilling was the hoe, 
in accordance with the regularity evinced in and exports were confined to arrowroot and 
all natural law, storms would be found to onions, the latter being sent only to the 
move in a directly contran- direction. In AVest Indies. Reid soon perceived that the 
May 1834 he returned to England, and, not Bermudas might be made a market garden 
being required for military duty, he, for a for early potatoes and other vegetables for 
year and a half, continued his investigations, the United States, lie set to work to train 
On 7 Sept. 183 "> Ueid was placed on half- the people in an improved system of cultiva- 
ay on embarkation for Spain to join the tion. lie purchased the discharge of some 
British legion of ten thousand which had soldiers with a good knowledge of gardening, 
been raised in England, with the sanction of and employed them as instructors. lie im- 
the P^nglish government, for the service of ported ploughs and other suitable imple- 
the queen regent of Spain against Don Carlos, ments. He introduced the best varieties of 
Ueid had accepted from General Sir George seeds, and, by holding^ agricultural shows and 
De Lacy Evans [q. v.], his old comrade in the i ploughing and sowmg matches, stimulated 
Peninsula, the command of a brigade of in- the people to adopt an industry which is 
fantry. He saw a good deal ot fighting; . now their main support. He started a public 
was at the siege of Bilbao, which was raised ' library, and in so many ways developed the 
in November 183o, co-operated with Espar- , resources of the colony and improved the con- 
tero in the attack on Arlaban in January- dition of the people that to this day he is 
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1836, and assisted to raise the siege of San 
~ Nistian on 5 May, when ninety-seven offi- 



remembered as the ' good governor. 
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On 23 Nov. 1841 Keid was pnnnoted le- 
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fimental lieutenant-colonel. In December 
846 he was transferred from the Bermudas 
to Barbados, to be ffovernor-in-chief of the 
Windward West India Islands. He devoted 
himself to the amelioration of the condition 
of the coloured race and to the development 
of the resources of the colonies ; but lie re- 
signed the government in 1848, owing to 
the action ot the colonial office in reinstating 
the chief justice of St. Lucia, who, having ex- 
posed himself to censure in a case of libel, had 
been suspended by Keid with the approval 
of the secretary of state. While in Barba- 
dos, he first suggested a series of rudimentary 
technical treatises which was carried out by 
the publisher, John Weale [q. v.] of Hoi bom. 
Reid returned to England in September 
1848, and on 1 Jan. 1849 resumed military 
duty as commanding royal engineer at Wool- 
wich. He was elected a vice-president of 
the Royal Society in 1 849. On 1 2 Feb. 1 850, 
on the recommendation of Henry Labouchere 
(afterwards Lord Taunton) [q. v.], president 
of the board of trade, Reid was appointed 
chairman of the executive committee of the 
Great Exhibition to be held the following 
year in Hyde Park, London. His judicious 
arrangements contributed mat«»rially to the 
success of this undertaking, and its punctual 
opening at the appointed time was in g^reat 
measure due to his quiet determination. 
He was rewarded with a civil K.C.B. in 
18.'')1. 

On 27 Oct. 1851 Reid was appointed 
governor and commander-in-chief at Malta. 
On the 11th of the following month he was 
promoted brevet-colonel. He became a re- 
gimental colonel on 17 Feb. 1854 and major- 
general on 30 May 185<J. At Malta Reid 
displayed the unostentatious activity which 
had distinguished his previous governments. 
In a time of special oifliculty, when Malta 
was an entrepot of the first importance to 
the British army in the Crimea, and its re- 
sources were strained to tlie uttermost, he 
f«ucceeded in meeting all demands, acting 
in perfect harmony with the admiral at the 
station. Sir Houston Stewart i^q. v.] He also 
carried forward measures for the benefit of 
the people : he founded an agricultural 
ifchool ; he imported improved agricultural 
implements ; he introduced a new species of 
the cotton plant and seeds adapted to the 
climate; he established barometers in public 
places to warn the shipping and fishermen 
of impending gales. He also took in hand 
the library of the old knights of Malta, and, 
by introducing modem books, made it a use- 
ful public library for the community. 

Reid returned to England in the summer 
of 1868y and died after a short ilinesa on 



31 Oct. of that year at his residence, 117 (now 
93) Gloucester Terrace, Hyde l*ark, London. 
He married, on 5 Nov. 1818, at Clapham, 
Sarah (bom on 16 Oct. 1795), youngest 
daughter of John Bolland, M.P., formerly 
of Marham, Yorkshire, and later of Clap- 
ham, London. Lady Reid died at St. 
Leonards, Sussex, on 19 Feb. 1858, nine 
months before her husband. Five daughters 
survived them, of whom Charlotte Cuyler 
married General Sir Neville Chamberlain, 
G.C.B., G.C.S.I. 

Reid was a member of the Institute of 
Civil Engineers and of many learned so- 
cieties and institutions of various countries. 
His diplomas, with all his private papers, 
were destroyed in the fire at the Pantechni- 
con, Baker Street, London, in 1874. A 
monument was erected to his memory by 
the people of the Bermudas in the grounds 
surrounding the public buildings at Hamil- 
ton. It is an obelisk of grey granite, with 
a medallion bust and inscription. Reid's 
name is also recorded in the royal engineers' 
memorial in Rochester Cathedral to the offi- 
cers who served in the Peninsular war. An 
engraving was published by Graves of Pall 
Mall, Ijondon, of a portrait of Reid, by J. 
Lane, a copy of which hangs in the mess of 
the royal engineers at Chatham. 

Besides the works noticed, Reid published : 
1. * Defence of Fortresses,' pamphlet, 8vo, 
1823. 2. * Defence of Towns and Villages,' 
pamphlet, 8vo, 1823. 3. * The Progress of 
the Development of the Law of Storms and 
of the Variable Winds, with tlie IVactical 
Application of the Subject to Navigation,' 
8vo, London, 1849. 4. * Narrative, written 
by Sea-Commanders, illustrative of the Law 
of Storms and of its l^ractical Application 
to Navigation, edited by Sir W. Reid, No. 1,' 
8vo, London, 1851 (no further numlx^rs were 
published). He made many contributions 
to the * Professional I'apers of the Corps of 
Royal Engineers,' quarto series, vol. i. 1837 : 
M)n Assaults,' ^ Forts of Salamanca and 
Fortress of Burgos,' * Account of the Attack 
of Fort I^aredo near Santona,' * Description 
of the Concrete Sea-wall at Brighton and 
the (4roynes which defend the foot of it,' 
* A Short Account of the Failure of a Part 
of the Brighton Chain Pier in the Gale of 
30 Nov. 1830,' * Hints for the Compilation 
of an Aide-M<^moire for the Corps of Royal 
Engineers,' *0n the Destruction of Stone 
Bridges.' Vol. ii. 1838 : * On Entrenchments 
as Supports in Battle and on the Necessity 
of completing the Military (Organisation of 
the Royal Engineers,' ' Further Obser^'ations 
on the Moving of the Shinj^le of the Beach 
along the Coast/ * On Humcanes.' VoL iiu 
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1S39: 'On ihe Decompoailion of Metnllic 
Iron in Salt Water and of ita Itoconstruc- 
tion in a Mineral Form.' Vol. iv. 1840: 
' On lodging Troops in Fortresseg at their 
Alarm Posts.' Vol. x. 1849 : ' Properties in 
Cultivation io St. Lucia.' 

[Despalches; War OHipb Records; Colooiul 
Offico SoconlH ; Private CorrcBpondeDco ; Royal 
Eoginsera' Kefords; Memoir, Lr Majoi-Geacml 
John Henry Lofroy [q.v.], in the Piw:. of Ihe 
Boy&lSocictjofLandanfarSONav.IgSB.Tol.ii. ; 
Porter's Hist, of the Corps of Royal Enginecr9, 
1839 ; Coited Service Gazette, 6 Nov. 18S8 and 
8 Dec. ISSO; Dod's Aonnul Renter, I8S8,- 
Times (LondOD), 6 Not-. 1868 and 7 March I8S0 ; 
Oent. Mag. 1818, vol. Iraviii. ; "Wrotlesleya 
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Life and Correspondence of Field-Marshal Bit 
John Burgoyne, 1873; Fifty Years of Pablle 
Work, by Sir Henry Cole; Article entitled 'Tha 
Good Governor' in Household Words, No. 23, 
31 Ang. 1860, by Charles Dicki-ns; TlmeA 
London, November 1868 ; United Service 
Qasette, 3 Nov. 1868 and 8 Doc. 1860 ; Malt« 
Timea, 27 April 1858; Histoire de la Guerre 
de la P^insule. pitr Foy, 1827 ; Jones's War in 
.Spain, Portugal, and South of Francs, 1821; 
Napier's Hist, of the Peninsular War, 1828; 
Winds and their Courses, with an Examina- 
tion of the Circolar Theory ot Slorms ss pro- 
pounded by Sir W. Reid. by Q. Jinman. 1861.] 
R. H. V. 
BELDFUILD.LoRD. [See Fouus, James, 
1646.''-1-11, Scottish judge.] 
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(^lick, John (1686-1706) .... 99 

Qnick, John (1748-1831) 100 

Quick, Robert Hebert (1881-1891) . . .103 
Quillinan, Dorothy (1804-1847). See under 

Quillinan, Edward. 
Quillinan, Edward (1791-1851) . . .103 

Quin, Edward (f/. 1823) 105 

(iuin, Edward (1794-1828). See under Quin, 

Edward (d, 1823). 
Quin, Edwin Richard Windham Wyndham-, 
third Earl of Dunraven and Mount-Earl in 
the peerage of Ireland, and first Baron 
Kenrvof the United Kingdom (1812-1871) 105 
Quin, P'rcdcric Hervey Foster (1799-1878) . 106 
Quin, James (1621-1659). See under Quin, 

Walter. 
Quin, James (1G93-176G) . . . .107 
Quin, Michael Joseph (1796-1813) . . .111 
Quin, Walter (1575 ?-1634 ?) . . . .111 
(iuincey, Thomas de (1785-1859). Sec De 

Quincev. 
Quincy, John, M.D. (</. 1722) . . . .112 
Quincy, Roger de, second Earl of Winchester 
( 1195 P-1265). See under Qnincy, Quency, 
or Quenci, Saer, Saher, or Seer dei first Earl 
of Winchester. 
(Quincy, Quency, or Quenci, Saer, Saher, or 

Seer de, first Earl of Winchester (d. 1219) . 113 
Quinton, James Wallace (1834-1891) . . 116 
Quivil or Quivel, Peter de (d. 1291) . . 117 

Raban, Edward (d. 1658) . . . .118 
Raby, Baron. Sec VVentworth, Thomas, 

third Baron, afterwards Earl of Strafford 

(rf. 1739). 
Rack, Edmund (1735 P-1787) . . . .118 
Rackets Thomas (1757-1841) . . .119 
Radcliffe. See also Radclyffe and Ratcliffe. 
Badcliffe, Alexander {fl. 1680) . . .119 
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Radcliffe, Ann (1764-1822) . . . .120 
Radciifl'e or Radclvffe, Charles (1693-1746). 
See under Radcliffe or Radclyffe, James, 
third Earl of Derwentwater. 
Radcliffe, Charles Bland (1822-1889) . . 121 
Radcliffe or Radclvffe, Charles Edward (1774- 

l«27Ji . . * 122 

Radcliffe, Kgremont (rf. 1578) . . . .123 
Radcliffe. Sir George (1593-1657) . . .123 
Radcliffe or Radclvffe, James, third Earl of 

Derwentwater (1689-1716) . . . .126 
Radcliffe, Henrv, second Earl of Sussex 
( 1506 ? -1557 ) .' See tmder Radcliffe or Rat- 
clifle, Robert, first Earl of Sussex. 
Radcliffe, Henry, fourth Earl of Sussex 
(1530 ?-1593). Sec under Radcliffe, Thomas, 
third Earl of Sus^x. 
Radcliffe or Ratcliffe, John, Lord Fitzwalter 

(1452P-1496) 128 

Radcliffe, John (1650-1714) . . . .129 
Radcliffe. John, M.D. (1690-1729). See 

under Radcliffe, John (1650-1714). 
Radcliffe, John Netten (1826-1884) . . 182 

Radcliffe, Nicholas ( fl. 1382) . . . .133 
Radcliffe, Ralph (1519 ?-1559) . . .188 
Radcliffe or Ratcliffe, Sir Richard (d. 1485) . 134 
Radcliffe or Ratcliffe, Robert, first Earl of 

Sussex (1483-1542) 135 

Radcliffe, Robert, fifth Earl of Sussex (1569?- 
1629). See under Radcliffe, Thomas, third 
Earl of Sussex. 
Radcliffe, Thomas, third Earl of Sussex 

(1526P-1583) 186 

Radcliffe, William (1760-1841) . . .145 
Radclyffe, Edward (1809-1863). See under 

Radch-ffe, William (1796-1856). 
Radclvffe, William (1813-1846). See under 

Radclyffe, William (1796-1855). 
Radclvffe, William (1796-1856) . . .146 
Radford, John (1561-1630) . . . .147 
Radford, Thomas (1793-1881) . . .147 
Radley, William de (d. 1250). See Raleigh. 
Radnor, Earls of. Sec Robartes, John (1606- 
1685); Bouverie, William PleydeU- (1779- 
1869), third Earl. 
Radstock, Baron. See Waldegrave, William 

(1758-1825). 
Radulph. See Ralph, Randolf, and Rannlf. 
Rae. See also Rav. 

Rae, Alexander (1782-1820) . . . .148 
Rae, Sir David, Lord Eskgrove (1724 P-1804) 150 

Rae, James (1716-1791) 150 

Rae, John (1813-1893) 151 

Rae, Peter (1671-1748) 153 

Rae, Sir William ( 1769-1842) . . .153 
Rae, Sir William (1786-1873) . . .155 
Raebum, Sir Henrv (1756-1823) . . .155 
Raffald, Elizabeth '(1733-1781) . . .159 
Raffles, Thomas (1788-1863) . . . .160 
Raffles, SirThomas Stemford (1781-1826) . 161 
Raftor, Catherine (1711-1785). See CHive, 

Catherine. 
Ragg, Thomas (1808-1881) . . . .165 
Raglan, Baron. See Somerset, Fitzroy James 
Henry (1788-1855). 

Rahere (rf. 1144) 166 

Raikes, Charles (1812-1885) . . . .167 
Raikes, Henrv (1782-1854) . . . .167 
Raikes, Henry C:ecil (1838-1891) . . .167 
Raikes, Robert (1735-1811) . . . .168 
Raikes, Thomas (1777-1848) . . . .170 
RaUton, William (d. 1877) . . . .171 
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Kaimbach, Abraham (1776-1843) . ^ 
Uainborow, Kainborowe, or Kainsboroughf 

Thomat) {d. 1648) 

Kainborow, William ((/. 1612) 
Kainbowe, Edwanl, D.D. (1608-1684) . 
lUine, James (1791-1858) . . . . 
Kaine, Matthew (1760-1811) . 
Kaines, Francis lSol>ert (1805-1878) 
Kainev,(ieorfi:e (1801-1884) . . . . 
IJainforth, Elizabeth (1814-1877) . 
Uainier, Peter (1741 P-1808) . . . . 
ISaiiioldM. See also Kevnolds. 
IJainolds or Uevnoldn, John (1549-1607) 
lUinolds, WiUiam (1544 P-1594) . 
Kainsborou^h. See Kainborow. 
Kain»ford, Charles (1728-1809) . 
iCainsford, Marcus (ft, 1805) . . . . 
Uainsford, Sir Kichard (1605-1680) 
Kainton, Sir Nicholas ( 1569-1646) 
Kainv, Harry (1792-1876) . . . . 
Kaithbv, John (1766-1826) . . . . 
Kalejrh, Sir Carew ( 1550 P-1625 ?). See under 

Kalpgh, Sir Walter, 
liale^rh, Carew (1605-1660). See under 

Ralegh, Sir Walter. 
Kaletrh, Sir Walter (1552 ?-16 18) . 
Kaleah or Kalcigh. \Valter (1586-1646) . 
Raleigh, Alexander (1817-1880) . 
Raleigh, William de (d, 1250) 
Ralfe, James ( ft. 1820-1829) .... 

RalfM, John (1807-1890) 

Ralph. See also Randolph and Randulf. 
Ralph the Timid, Earl of Hereford (d. 1057) . 
Ralph of Wader, Earl of Norfolk (ft, 1070). 

See Guader, Ralph. 
Ralph of Toesny (d, 1102) .... 
Ralph, Baron of Mortcmer (rf. 1104 ?). See 

Mortimer. 
Ralph d'Escures, sometimes called Ralph de 

Turbine (rf. 11-22) 

Ralph, Radulf, Ranulf, or Randulf (J. 1123) . 
Ralph, called Lutfa (</. 1123) . . . . 

Ralph (d. 1144?) 

Ralph (d. 1160?) 

Ralph Niger ( /?. 1170 ). See Niger. 

Ralph (rf. 1174) 

Ralph Gobion or Gubiun (d. 1151). See 

under Ralph of St Albans, or Ralph of Dun- 
stable. 
Ralph of St. Albans, or Ralph of Danstablc 
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Iph de Diceto (d. 1202 ?). See Dieeto. 
Ralph of Coggcshall {ft. 1207). See Coggea- 

hall. 
Ralph or Randulph of Evesham (d. 1229) 
Ralph of Bristol (d. 1232) .... 
Ralph of Maidstone (d. 1246) .... 
Ralph Bocking (d. 1270). See Bocking. 
Ralph of ShrewsburA' (d. 1363) 
Ralph, George Keith {ft. 1778-1796) . 
Ralph, James (1705 ?-l 762) . . . . 
Ralston, Raleston, or Raulston, John (d. 1452) 
Ralston, William Ralston Shedden- (1828- 

1889) 

Ram, James (1793-1870) . . . . 
Ram, Robert (ft. 1655). See under Ram, 

Thomas. 
Ram, Thomas (1564-1631) . . . . 
Ramadge, Francis llopkine, M.D. (1793-1867) 
Ramage, Craafurd Tait (1803-1878) 
Raroberg, Johann Ileinrich (1763-1840) 
Ramesay, William {ft, 1660). See Ramsay. 
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Ramkins, Alexander (1672-1719 ?) . . 228 
Ramsay, Sir Alexander (d. 1342) . . .229 
Ramsay, Sir Alexander (d. 1402) . . . 230 
Ramsay, Sir Alexander {ft, 1450). See under 

Ramsav, Sir Alexander (d. 1402). 
Ramsav, Allan (1686-1758) . . . .230 
Ramsay, Allan (1713-1784) . . . .288 
Ramsav, Andrew (1574-1659) . . .234 
Ramsay, Sir Andrew ( 1620 ?-1688) . . 285 
Ramsay, Sir Andrew Crombie (1814-1891) . 236 
Ramsav, Andrew Michael, known in France 

as th'e Chevalier de Ramsav (1686-1743) . 238 
Ramsay, Charles Aloysius (,/{. 1689) . .239 
Rnmsa'v, David (d. 1642). See under Ramsav, 

David (d. 1658 ? ). 
Ramsay, David (d. 1653?) . . . .239 
Ramsay, Edwanl Bannerman, known as Dean 

Ramsay (179;J-1872) 241 

Ramsav, Fox Maule, second Baron Panmure 

and eleventh Earl of Dalhousie (1801-1874). 

See Maule, Fox. 
Ramsay, Sir George (18^)0-1871) . . . 242 
RamssV, (leorge, twelfth Earl of Dalhousie 

(1806-1880). 242 

Ramsav, Sir James (1589 ?-1638) . . .248 
Ramsav, James (1624 ?-1696) . . .244 
Ramsay, James ( 1783-1789) . . . .246 
Ramsay, James (1786-1854) . . . .247 
Ramsav, James Andrew Broun, tenth Earl 

and first Marquis of Dalhousie (1812-1860) 247 
Ramsav, Sir John (d. 1513) . . . .256 
Ramsay, John ri496?-l 651) . . . .257 
Ramsay, Sir John, Viscount Haddington and 

Earl of Holderne«*( 1580 P-1626) . .257 
Ramsay, John (1802-1879) . . . .258 
Ramsay, John William, thirteenth Earl of 

Dalhousie (1847-1887). See under Ramsay, 

George, twelfth Earl of Dalhousie. 
Ramsay or Ramsey, Laurence (ft, 1550-1588) 259 
Ramsav or Ramsev, Robert {ft, 1680) . . 259 
Ramsay, Robert (1842-1882) . . . .260 
Ramsav or Ramsev, Thomas (ft. 1658) . . 260 
Ramsay, Thomas kennedy (1826-1886). . 261 
Ramsav, William, of Colluthie, Earl of Fife 

{ft. 1856-1360) 261 

Ramsay or Rjimesey, Willitm, M.D. {ft, 1660) 262 
Ramsay, William, second Lord Ramsay of 

Dalhousie and first Earl of Dalhousie (d. 

1674) 262 

Ramsav, William (1806-1865) . . .268 
Ramsay, William Norman (1782-1815) . . 26S 
Ramsbbtham, Francis Henry, M.D. (1801- 

1868) 265 

Ramsden, Jesse (1785-1800) . . . .265 
Ramsev. See Ramsay. 

Ranbv*, John (1708-1773) . . . .267 
Ranbv, John (1743-1820). See under Ranbv, 

John (1703-1778). 

Rand, Isaac (d. 1743) 268 

Randall, John (1570-1622) . . . .269 
Randall, John (/. 1764) . . . .269 

Randall, John (1715-1799) . . . .270 
Randall, John (1755-1802) . . . .270 
Randall, Thomas (1605-1635). See Randolph. 
Randall, William (/. 1698) . . . .271 
Randolph, Bernard (1643-1690 ?). See under 

Randolph, Edward (1640 ?-1700 ?). 
Randolph, Charles (1809-1878) . . .271 
Randolph, Edward (d. 1566) . . . .271 
Randolph, Edward (1640 7-1700 ?) . . .272 
Randolph, Francis (1752-1881) . . .278 
Randolph, John, third Earl of Moray (d. 1346) 278 
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Randolph, John (1749-1818) . . . .274 
Randolph, Sir Thomas, first Earl of Morav 
(d. 1332) '.275 



rjioi 



Randolph, Thomas (1523-1590) 
Randolph. Thomas (1605-16115) . 
Randolph, Thomts (1701-1783) 
Randolph, William (1650-1711) . 
Rands, Henr\' (</. 155 1). See Holheach, Henrv. 
Rands, William Brighty (1823-1882), who 

wrote und«r the pfieadon2b*ms of Henry Hoi- 

beach and Matthew Browne . ' . 
Randulf, csUcd Le Meschin, Earl of Chester 

(rf. 1129?) 

Randulf, called De Gemons, Earl of Chester 

((f. 1153) 

Ranelafch, third Viscount and tirst Earl of 

(1636 P-1712 ). See Jones Richard. 
Ranew, Nathanael ( 1602-1678) 
Rankeillor, l^rd (1639-1706). See under 

Hope, Sir John, Lord Craiahall. 
Ranken, Alexander (1755-1827) 
Ranken, Geor-e (1828-1856) . 
Rankin, Thomas (1738-1810) . 
Rankine, William John Maequom (1820- 

Rankins William ( fl, 1587) ' 
Ranklev, Alfred (1819-1872) . . . . 
Rannuff Flambard (d. 1 128). See Flambard. 
Ransford. Kd win (1805 -1876 ) . . . . 
Ransome, James (1782-1849). See under 

Ransome, Robert. 
Ransome. James Allen (1806-1875). See 

unHer IJ*in«ninp, Robert. 
Ransome. Robert (1753-1830) 
Ranson, Thomas Frazer (1784-1828) . 
Ranulf. See Ralph and Randulf. 
RanulfdeGlunville (rf. 1190). See G Ian vi lie. 
Ranulf or Kandnlph de Blumlevill, Earl of 

Cheater (d, 1232 ). See Blonde vill. 
Ranulph Briio or Le Breton (d. 1246). .See 

Brito. 
Ranyard, Arthur C^wpcr (1845-1 89 J) . 
RanVard, Ellen Henrietta (1810-1879) . 
Raper, Henrv (1 707-1845) . . . . 
Raper, Henry (1799-1859) . . . . 
Rapin, Paul <le, penerallv stvled * Kapin- 

Thoyras'(lG(U-172.>) . ' ,' , 
Raj»botlmm. Doming ( 1730-1791) . 
Rashlei-h, lMiili]> (1729-1811 ) 
Raspe. Rudolf Eric (1737-1791) . 
Ra^stall, William Diekinsou (1756-1822). Ste 

Dickinson, William. 

Rastell, .lohn (d. 15.'>6) 

Uastell, John (1532-1577) . . . . 
Rastell, William (ir)0«?-1.^65) 
Rastrick, .John (ir.50-1727) . . . . 
Bastrick, John Urpeth (1780-ls:)6) 
Rastrick. William {d, 1752). See under Ras- 
trick, John. 
Ratcliti'e. Sec also KadcliflTe and Hadclvrt'e. 
Ratclitre, Henry (180«-1877) . 
Ratclift'e, John, alias Sicklemoro (rf. 1610). 

See Sicklemore. 
Ratcliffe, John (d. 177r.). 
Ratclitle or Batlifle, Thomas {d. 1599) 
Rathbone, Hannah Marv (1798-1878) 
Hathbone, John ( 1750 P-1807) 
Rathbone, William (1757-1809) . 
Rathbone, William (1787-1868). See under 

Rathbone, William (1757-1809). 
Rathbome, Wilson (1748-1831) . 
Ratsey, Gamaliel {d. 1605) .... 
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Rattee, James (1820-1855) . . . .312 
I Rattray, Sylvester (>f. 1650-1666) . . .312 
! Rattray, Thomas, D.D.( 1684-1748) . .312 
Raulston, John (d. 1452). See Ralston. 
Rauzzini, Matteo (1754-1791). See under 

Raazzini, Venanzio. 
Rauzzini. Venanzio (1747-1810) . . .314 
Raven, John Samuel (1829-1877) . . .315 
Ravenet, Simon Fran9oi8 (1721 ?-1774) . . 815 
j Ravenseroft, Edward ( /f. 1671-1697) . . 316 
Ravenscroft, Thomas (1592 ?-1635 ? ) . .318 
Ravenser, Richard de (d, 1386) . . .318 
Ravensworth. first Earl of. See Liddell, Henry 

Thomas (1797-1878). 
Ravis, Ravins, or Raue, Christian (1613-1677) 319 
' Ravi^ Thomas (1560 P-1609) . . . .319 
Rawdon, Christopher (1780-1&58) . . .820 
Rawdon, Sir George (1601-1684) . . .320 
Rawdon, Marmaduke (161(V-1669) . . .322 
Rawdon-Hastings, Francis, first Marquis of 

Hastings and second Earl of Moira (1754- 

1826). See Hastings, Francis Rawdon-. 
Rawes, Henrv Augustus D.D. (1826-1885) . 322 
; Rawle, Francis (1660-1727) . . . . 323 
; Rawle, Richard (1812-1889) .... 323 
I Rawle, Samuel (1771-1860) . . . .324 
Rawlet, John (164>-lC86jf . . . .324 
Rawlev, William (1588 P-1667) . . .324 
Rawlin, Richard (1687-1767). . . .325 
Rawlins, Richard (d. 1536) .... 325 
Rawlins, Thomas (1620 ?-l 670) . . .326 
Rawlinson, Christopher r 1677-1733) . .327 
Rawlin.son, Sir Christopher (1806-1888) . 327 
Rawlinson, Sir Henry Creswicke (1810-1895) 328 
Rawlinson, John (1576-1631). . . . 331 
Rawlinson, Richard (1690-1755) . . .331 
Rawlinson, Sir Thomas ( 1647-1708) . . 333 
liawlinson, Thomas (1681-1725) . . .334 
Rawlinson, Sir Thomas (rf. 1769). See under 

Rawlinson, Sir Thomas (1647-1708). 
Rawlinson, Sir William (1640-1696) . . :«5 
R a wson, George (1807-1889). . . -336 
Rawson, John, Viscount Clontarff (1470.'- 

1547) 336 

Rawson, Sir William (1783-1827), whose name 

was orii^inally Adams 337 

Rav. See also Rae. 

Ray, Benjamin (1704-1760) . . . .338 

Kav, James (/?. 1745) 338 

Ray, John (1627-1705) 339 

Rav, Martha {d, 1779). See under Hackman, 

James. 
IJav. Thomas Matthew (1801-1881) . . 345 
llayman, Jacob (/. 1620-1650) . . . ai5 
Raymond Le Gn)s (*/. 1182). See Fitzgerald, 

Raymond. 
Raymond, Robert, Lord Raymond (1673- 

1733) .....*... 345 
Raymond, Sir Thomas (1627-1683) . .346 
Raynalde, Thomas (Ji. 1546) .... 347 
Ravner, Lionel Benjamin (1788 P-1855) . 347 

Kayner, Samuel (/. 1850) . . . . 349 
Raynold. See Rainolds, Raynalde, and Rey- 
nolds. 

Rea, John (J. 1681) 349 

Reach, An-us Be»hune (1821-1856) . .349 
Kead. See u!.so Reade, Rede, Reed, Reede, 

and Reid. 
Read Catherine (rf. 1778) . . . .350 
Read, Charles Anderson (1841-1878) . . 8.S0 
Read, David Charles (1790-1851) . . .351 
Read, John ( fi, 1588) 851 
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irhoU* (d. 1787) 
ichBrd{1745?-1790 7) 



Reul, Samuel (1816?- 

Reid or Resdc, Thomaa (160«-16fi») 

Reiui,Sir WmUm (dl715) . 

RMd. William (1TB6?-I»6a). 

Beads. S« alao Raid, RedE, Reed, Reede, 

' and Rrid. 

Rude, ChulM {1814-1884) . 

RMd«, Eitward Anderdou (1807-188$) 

Ke»de,.'olin Edmnnd {180(t-1870) . 

Rcada, Joseph Biacmft [1B01-18.0) 

Bude, Robert (rf. Uia} . 

R<adc,WilIuin Win«i>od (IStS-lSTt) 

Bwder, Willinin (jf. 1680) . 

Beidir, WUluini (178S-l8i>2) . 

Bending, Bnniet (Jl. 1780-1820) . 

Beidine. John flbSS-KSl) . 

ReadiD(r,Ji,hn (d ICS!) . 

Rudiag, John (I877-17M>. SeeandtrBud- 

lDS.JobB{if. 16S3). 
Beading, Robert de {d, lR3e) . 
RaadlnB, Williun (1S74-I744) 
Readv, WiUiBin James Durant 08JS~1878) 
Reigb. Florence MacCarthv (1563 P-1640?). 

Se« MscCartli}- Rtkgb. 
Resy, Lords. See under Mackaj, Donald, of 

Par(169I-16M). 
Rear, Stephra (1782-18GI) , 
Rebecca, B<aeio(l'Sl>-180S) . 
Remrde, Robert (1610 P~I5fi8) 
Reddie, Jaoin (1778-1852) . 
Redding, Cyro«(17«i-1870) . 
ReHdiBb, Samuel (1785-17B5) 
Rede. See alio Read, Rude, R««d, Reedi 

And Reid. 
Bede,LcmBiiThomaii rTertins] (IT99-:833). 
Rede, Sic Bkhard (l'51l-167»). See nndei 

Redii, Sir Robert. 
Redo, Sir Robert <rf. UilS) .... 
Rede or Reade, William (d. IS85) . 
Rede. WUlinm Leman (1803-1847) 
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Bedford, Geofce, D.D. (1786-1860) 
Bedford, Sir llenir C- 1404?) 
Rrdford, John C/. IfiaS) . 
Kedgrave, Richard(1flD4~lS88) 
Beditrave, SnmueKlHOJ-Krre) . 
BedbDaie,fiiTJaineeWlliiin (1811-1809) 
Bedinglfio, KrTbomu Micholaa (181B-18G!) 
Redman, John (1499-1A&I) 
Bedman, Sir Kiolmrd (d. 1436) 
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Keilmaii 
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Jiedwaid or Ri-dwild (d. 637 7) 
Jteece, Richard {I77B-18B1) . 
Betre, Robert (1838-18&1) . 
Reed. See al.o Head, Koade, Btde, Reede, 

and Ki'id. 
Beed, AirrrdGennani; B47-189G). aeeonder 

Reed, Thomaa German. 
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B«ed,Andrew (1787-1862) . . . .8 
R«d,SirChatIes(181!)-1881) . , .8 
Reed, Chules Edward Buiua (1845-1884). 

See nnder Keed, Sir Chaxlea. 

Reed, Ismo (1743-1807) 8 

Beed, Juneph (1733-1787) . . . d 
Beed, Joseph CharhH (1833-1877) . 
Beed, PriKilla (1818-lSr" ' 

life OS Mjb p. HoTtOI 

Thomas Germiin. 
lte«d. Talbot Baines (18a2-lS93). 

Reed. Sir Charles. 
Reed, Sir Thorow (1796-1883) 
Itenl, Thomas German (1817-1888) 
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